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EUROPE. 


8WEDE1V    AND    NORWAY. 

SWEDEN. 

(The  following  seven  tables,  showing  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
Sweden,  were  prepared  by  Consul  Uppenheini,  of  Gothenburg,  fnm 
8taCi8ti<^  publications  published  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Commerce  at 
Stookholm.) 

1. — SlattmeKt  tlunving  tht  JbrelffH  (rod*  <tf  Sipeitit  iuring  the  eafnujor  gean  1ST6  and  1877. 


id  other  cohoiik]  prodncU 

Uqnon,  wtne^  A« 

COBOL  wooLJnte,  ud  other  nir  teitUei. 

fu^tt '  '— 

ToiObi 
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UBirwkcd  or  partly  work 

■uD&rtanaor 

Vmael*.  eurlaeMt  ouc  SiBcrc, 

GoUudiDTeroolD 

All  artletaa  bM  Inclodad  In  ■> 

Total 


a.3B8,lH 

a.Kn,gs3 


»,  iw,  no 
ia,Mo.o«i) 


102,  MS 

i.<m,sw 

1SI.8M 

103,  MS,  ass 
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820,  Ml 

*,M8,WI 
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l.S4i,»J4 
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(02,151 
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»lt,87»' 

_-.Ml,««. 

10.400.1SS 

»«,«13 

320.  T»r 

I,U8,M»- 

1,381,117 

Il.Mt.tSll 


Inported   I 
vhMb  txfmU 


;                ImportR. 

E.port^ 

Tolalooi 

n««co. 

I     im 

1871. 

1870. 

i8n. 

1370. 

im. 

54«di«h 

'   liTw^obo 

SwtdM 
14*0^000 

i2.'oe8!aoo 
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1B,»2,0W 
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a.S;S 

22,  SOI,  ooa 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

3. — Statement  showing  valuee  of  tke  imports  and  exporte  of  Sweden^  ^e. — Continned. 


Countries  from  which 
imported  and  to 
which  exported. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1876. 


1877. 


1876. 


Belgium 

England 

Fnmoe 

Portugal 

Spain 

CHbraltar  and  Malta    . 

Italy 

Austria 

Torkey 

Egypt   

Algeria 

Gape  of  Good  Hope  and 

^nth  Africa 

Other  parts  of  Africa  . . 
East  Indies,  China,  and 

Japan    

Australia 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Brasil 

Other  parts  of  America 


Swedith 
ertywna. 
9, 124, 000 
M.  800, 000 
U,  601, 000 
1,087.000 
1,148,000 


1,281,000 
13,000 


Total 


170,000 


5,576,000 

1, 141, 000 

1, 127, 000 

814,000 


Swedith 

erotom. 

0, 358, 000 

87,281.000 

9,287,000 

1, 194, 000 

1,229,000 

2,000 

1, 116. 000 

283,000 


Swedith 

oroiont. 

9. 619, 000 

120.256,000 

25.885,000 

1, 511, 000 

2,480,000 

165,000 

323,000 

18,000 


200,000 
560,000 

512,000 


664.000 


6, 911, 000 

990,000 

1,300,000 

1,150,000 


8,000 
642,000 
811,000 

27,000 
421,000 

29,000 


1877. 


Btosdiih 

erovmt, 

8,083,000 

116, 618, 000 

24,948.000 

1,678,000 

2,216,000 

151.000 

318,000 

18.000 

41,000 

102,000 

8:28,000 

595,000 
48,000 

144,000 

1. 820, 000 

705,000 

38,000 
886,000 

12,000 


290, 366, 000 


308, 420, 000  '  226, 239, 000  I  215, 913, 000 


Total  commerce. 


1876. 


Swedish 

crowns. 

18, 748, 000 

218.558,000 

86,936,000 

2,548,000 

3,628,000 

165,000 

1,584,000 

31,000 


200,000 
560,000 

512,000 


187,000 

642,000 

6.387.000 

1,168,000 

1,548,000 

843,000 


1876L 


Swedish 

crowns. 

17, 442, 000 

208,894,000 

34.280,000 

2.887.000 

8,445,000 

258,000 

1,434,000 

801,000 

41,000 

103,000 

828,000 

505,000 
49,000 

888,000 
1,320.000 
7, 616, 000 
1,028.000 
1,668.000 
1,162,000 


616, 604, 000     519, 338, 000 


3. — Statement  showing  freights  earned  by  Swedish  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  navigation  during 

the  calendar  years  1876  and  1877. 


Countries  trsded 
with. 


Bussia 

Denmark 

Oermany 

Holland 

Bel^nm 

England 

Fnmce 

Portugal 

Spain 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Austria 

Turkey 

Egypt ■ 

Algeria 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

East  Indies,  China, 
and  Japan   

Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia    ..   ■ 

BrlUsh  North  Amer- 
ica  

United  States 

West  Indies 

BrasU    

La  Plata  countries   . 

Other  parts  of  South 
America 

All  other  countries  . 


Gross  freights  earned. 


On  voyages  frxim 
Sweairo  ports  to 
foreign  coun- 
tries. 


1876. 


1877. 


Total 


Swedish 
croions. 

124,535 

1, 475, 197| 

1, 507, 193 

387.846 

563,437! 

6, 763, 878 

1, 543, 842 

2.S8,516 

381,794 

22,950 

06,636 

5,002 


On  voyages  fh)m 
foreign  coun- 
tries to  Swedish 
ports. 


1876. 


50,994 


217, 188 


107,604 


48,672 
'ii8,872 


27,975 


18, 702, 131 


Swedish 
croums. 

133.582 

1, 116, 0071 

1, 273, 280 

329,940 

736.112 

6.701,094 

1.  544, 648; 

319,482 

280.299 

6,222 

46,098 


1877. 


Swedish  Swedish 
crowns. 

1. 206, 164 
338, 135 
921,584 
183,830 
165,931 

2,497,842 
450.688 
280,852 
188,602 


crowns. 
481,897 
815, 871| 
868,393' 
144,146] 
154,9511 

2,944,944 
486,400 
204,743 
167,254 


107,508 


83,932 
22,857 


60.012 

34,776! 

159,894! 

13.482 

858,560 


12, 960     100, 170 


64,548 


On  voyages  between 
foreign  ports. 


Total 
1876. 


1876. 


Swedish 

crowns. 

1,519,478{ 

1, 016, 851 

1. 979, 045 

828,875 

878.890 

5, 179, 014 

1, 542. 453 

210,798 

463,647 

4.500 

261,835 

102,457 

16,200 

20,340 


90,090 


13,680 


13, 190, 006  5, 975, 367  6, 438, 627 


356,202 
154, 214 
178, 513 

85,550 
370,566 

87,194 
811,818 
347. 148 

67,216 


16,439,894 


1877. 


Swedish     Swedish 


crowns,  i 

838.620 

1, 025. 013 

2,026.507 

033,615 

648,180 

5, 287, 752 

1, 878, 116 

303,714 

381,028 

1,800 

246,280 

67,096 

27,630 

13,500 

41,616 

04,878 


Total 

i8n. 


crowns. 

2. 125, 010 

2,806,410 

4, 354, 631 

1, 360, 867 

1,507,278 

14, 887, 836, 

3, 571, 605 

674,0571 

1,012.6051 

27,4501 

465, 500< 

107,450 

16,200 

71,334 


573,480 


Swedish 

crowns. 

2,178,876 

2,478,155 

4, 221, 871 

1,447,885 

1,650.228 

14,486,888 

8.873.402 

003,548 

8M,910 

8,022 

376,200 

00,853 

27,630 

73,512 

76,302 

254.772 


3,427,704       154,214  3,441.186 

I  i 

12, 852      286, 117      871. 412 


6,760 

318, 628, 

62,081 

715, 086 

373,446 

68,782 
2,034 


35,550 
528, 408 

87,104 
030,800 
347, 148^ 

67,216 
27,075 


5,760 

421, 578 

62, 081 

704, 214 

378.446 

68,782 
2.034 


18, 706, 407  86, 117, 802  38, 427, 040 


In  1876  steam-vessels  earned  12,178,282  crowns,  or  33.72  per  cent. 
In  1877  stebm-vossels  earned  12,168,061  crowns,  or  31.87  per  cent 
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4,'^^aUmemt  shawififf  jthe  value  of  the  imp&rU  tni  exports  of  Sweden  for  the  ten  yeare 
186H-1877,  and  proportioM  thereof  carried  in  Swedish  arid  foreign  vessels, 

IMPOBTS. 


Carried  in— 

7«ur. 

Swedish  TMsela. 

Norwegian  vessels. 

Other  foreign 
vessels. 

Land  vehicles. 

Total  in 
Swedish 
crowns. 

Swediiih 

Per 

Swedish 

Per 

Swedish 

Per 

Swedish 

Per 

crowns. 

cent. 

urowns. 

cent. 

crowns. 

cent. 

crowns. 

cent. 

1888 

07,063,000 

4&fl0 

8,863,000 

6.07 

60,624.000 

44.01 

1,690,000 

1.23 

187. 740. 000 

IMO 

60,188,000 

5a  60 

8, 573, 000 

6.28 

56.732,000 

41.58 

2^2.000 

1.59 

136, 615, 000 

1870 

67,045,000 

47.32 

11, 874, 000 

&38 

60,496,000 

42.70 

2,271.000 

LOO 

141,686,000 

1871 

86^188,000 

50.92 

8.886,000 

5.25 

71, 532, 000 

42.28 

2,623,000 

L55 

160, 179,  OOO 

1872 

106,003,000 

49.03 

10,852,000 

5.08 

95.620,000 

44.19 

3,801,000 

L76 

216,366,000 

1873 

145,743,000 

58.69 

14. 118, 000 

5.20 

105, 328, 000 

3&80 

6,251,000 

2.31 

271,440.000 

1874 

166,970.000 

54.09 

13,244,000 

4.32 

119, 662. 000 

39.00 

7, 934, 000 

2.59 

306,810,000 

1875 

139.388,000 

51.90 

10.812.000 

4.08 

111.  424, 000 

41.67 

6,464,000 

8.41 

268.066,000 

1876 

155,813,000 

5a  67 

15,007,000 

5.50 

111,  271. 000 

38.32 

7,284,000 

2.51 

290,365,000 

1877 ' 

150.871,000 

52.69 

16,043,000 

5.29 

120, 861, 000 

39.88 

6, 645, 000 

2.19 

303, 420, 000 

EXPORTS. 


1808. 

1800. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 

1874 

1875 

1878 

ion 


44.143,000 

36.96 

46,804,000 

87.26 

57, 251, 000 

37.54 

50,906.000 

37.24 

74,822,000 

87.45 

06;  202. 000 

4a  35 

108. 508. 000 

44.40 

84.524.000 

40.92 

94.542,000 

41.79 

84,000,000 

39.18 

27.753,000 
26,650,000 
32.099.000 
34. 7.^6, 000 
44,825,900 
45.809.000 
40,729,000 
83,693,000 
89,066.000 
40.808,000 


2a  22 

20.38 

21.05 

21.67 

22.18 

20.64 

17.45 

16.26 

17.66 

18.00 

45. 757, 000 

38.28 

61. 102, 000 

40.66 

61, 452, 000 

40.30 

64, 681, 000 

40.14 

70, 030, 000 

39.56 

78, 180, 000 

35.24 

86, 301, 000 

37.02 

85, 687, 000 

41.49 

80, 439, 000 

30.53 

87.573.000 

40.66 

1, 871, 000 
2, 147, 000 
1, 700, 000 
1,690,000 
1.638,000 
1, 704. 000 
2.620,000 
2, 748, 000 
2, 302, 000 
2,932,000 


1.57 

1.71 

1.11 

1.05 

0.82 

0.77 

1.13 

1.33 

L02 

L36 

119, 524, 000 
126, 883, 000 
152,602,000 
161.023.000 
199, 816, 000 
221, 004, 000 
233.332,000 
206, 652, 000 
226,289,000 
215, 913, 000 


5. — Statement  shtnoing  the  quantities  and  values  of  cereals  and  breadstuffs  imported  into 

Sweden  during  the  years  1876  and  1877. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


1876. 


Rye 

Barley 

Barley  malt 

Oats: 

Indian  eom 

Pulse  and  miscellaneoas  grains 

Grits,  of  aUkinda 

Wheat  iloiir 

Rye  floor 

Ail  other  flours 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Other  farinaoeocts  preparations 

Total 


Stoedish 

ccntMTt, 

108,606 

1, 464, 949 

146, 262 

14.410 

30, 813 

116,660 

8,832 

1,836 

601.562 

803,731 

8.812 

8,386 

78,654 


3, 277, 982 


1877. 


SwedUh 

centners. 

191, 431 

3, 141, 174 

613, 010 

14,338 

34,108 

100, 217 

66,899 

7,604 

823.234 

1, 795, 447 

14,848 

13,130 

103,064 


Yalaes. 


1876. 


Swedi^ 
crowns. 

766,327 

7,274,750 

906,876 

96,070 

179,744 

466,602 

87,661 

16,394 

6, 767, 848 

4,621,453 

50,174 

200,623 

661,683 


6, 808, 604  I  21, 043, 604 


1877. 


8%o€dith 

crowns, 

1, 416, 608 

16, 752, 981 

3,236,860 

06,686 

160, 173 

601.802 

332,561 

66,264 

11,625,276 

9, 874, 959 

89,907 

328,262 

664,800 


45,033,444 


Kon.— The  Swedish  centner  is  equal  to  93.72  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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6. — Statement  tlowing  ihe  quamiiik9  fmd  values  of  oereaU  and  hreadainffi  ea^pcrted 

^    Sweden  during  the  years  1876  amd  1877. 


Artiolee. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Barley  malt 

OatB 

Polae  and  miacellanoous  grains 

Grita.  of  aU  kinds 

Wheatflour 

Bye  floor 

AB  other  flonra 

Bread  and  biacuit 

Other  farinaoeons  preparations 

Total 


Qnantitiea. 


1876. 


8tDedi$h 

centnert. 

315, 879 

66,805 

729, 114 

105 

6,316,177 

141, 333 

1,496 

62,708 

10, 017 

35 

801 

1,417 


7, 645, 977 


1877. 


StoedUk 

eerUnert. 

114,240 

152, 979 

641,351 

1,043 

4, 468, 801 

23,201 

2,521 

53,086 

50,378 

292 

926 

8,160 


5, 516, 978 


Yaluea. 


1876. 


Swedish 

erownt, 

2, 805, 917 

408, 254 

4, 339, 968 

1,302 

36,8M,867 

794,800 

12,164 

633,018 

62.606 

210 

20,032 

44,224 


1877. 


Szoedi^h 

845,372 
883,878 
3.  817,  588 

22,344,0aa 

148.  048 

21.737 

706,200 

327,457 

1,736 

23,168 

84,732 


45,366,857;     20,301,841 


7. — Statement  shomng  the  revenue  from  customs  upon  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  for 
the  ten  years  1868-1877,  and  the  amounts  collected  at  the  principal  ports  of  entrjf. 


Port  of  entry. 


Stockholm 

Gothenburg 

liahno 

Norkfipping 

Landskrona 

Oefle 

Helslngborg 

Sundawall 

Carlatad 

Carlskrona 

Carlahamn 

Calmar 

J5nkdping 

Halmstaa 

Ystad 

LinkSping , 

XTddevaUa 

Hemoaand 

HudikawaU 

Ghriatianstad 

Twenty-seven  other  porta 

Total 


1888. 


Sufi^ith 

orotpns. 

5, 100, 987 

4,868,987 

968,058 

487,654 

463,977 

220, 911 

190,383 

114,920 

96,413 

149, 318 

197,074 

178,618 

78,563 

85,658 

122,601 


48,276 

15,631 

88,359 

121,396 

434,820 


18, 977, 549 


1869. 


Swedish 

cTownS' 

4, 959, 710 

4,737,524 

969.009 

477, 175 

317,434 

185^608 

ld5.003 

156,723 

107, 281 

128,683 

105, 193 

136.143 

65,274 

74,032 

106,681 


1870. 


Swedish 

crowns. 

5,558.500 

5,180,026 

1,199,280 

600,202 

400,842 

238,518 

255,104 

208.388 

124.604 

136, 872 

117,820 

152,  042 

72.861 

87,130 

110, 622 


32,081 
42,665 
43.312 
05,204 
420, 142 


32.805 
33.054 
51.780 
05,366 
372,864 


18,345,877     15,082,705 


1871. 


Swedish 

crowns. 

7, 113, 502 

6,051,303 

1, 501, 518 

668,688 

374,600 

822,840 

367.837 

276,206 

200,414 

172,688 

148,687 

177, 616 

08,143 

114,877 

126,449 


38,018 

60.467 

77,505 

100,462 

478,286 


1872. 


Swedish 
erotans, 
7.  i>09, 072 
5,380.735 
1,  681,  804 
700, 412 
851.  051 
826,109 
388,270 
300,413 
248,188 
158,432 
138.103 
177.022 
110.007 
117,718 
114,885 


48.440 

88.665 

63,875 

100,606 

407,451 


18, 368, 186 


18,  517, 888 
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7.^3ttiememt  Bho^oituf  the  revenue  from  ouetome  up<m  merckdndiie,  ^c. — Contluaed. 


Port  of  entry. 


Stookbolm 


Horic5ppiii|{ . 
LaadakTonik  . 

QeOe  

Hidtiiisborx. 

Cftrbted 

Carlakrona . . 
Crtthamn  .. 
Ctdomr 
Jtekoping  .. 
Ha)fB«ta4  ... 

Titad 

IfakSping  .. 

fTdderallA... 


HodikBwaU. 
ChrttUartad 

Total. 


other  porta 


1873. 


SwdUh 

CT0W1i9. 

•,167,285 
6,  fw6, 909 
2,117,105 
765,808 
410,933 
510,589 
447.095 
405,345 
302,483 
180,008 
194,568 
20S,858 
144,640 
156,665 
142,387 


1874. 


31,708 
100,491 

83.046 
181,653 
683,400 


Swediah 

18,' 506, 947 
7,824,813 
2,803,158 
9M,678 
478,796 
621,080 
404,537 
399,924 
369,008 
223,690 
19i,  476 
206,734 
209,878 
164,453 
146,119 


64,496 

68,268 

92,043 

122,876 

655,431 


1875. 


SvttdUk 

croitnt. 

9,386.501 

6,986,373 

2,189,865 

842,578 

602,196 

429. 151 

427,641 

834,717 

362,068 

236.518 

221, 136 

192,406 

104.483 

153,004 

147,888 

100,666 

66,180 

76.837 

78,;u« 

116,689 
553,746 


23,184,175  I  28,604,292  {  28,602,802 

I  I 


1876. 


Sufedigh 

9,899(684 

7,663,764 

2,U1,825 

848,017 

508.332 

586,088 

487,326 

453,607 

328.820 

258,415 

236,403 

212,901 

220,623 

150. 719 

200,290 

U8,6a6 

80,314 

61,787 

83,981 

108,673 

638,271 


25,305^975 


1877. 


Swedish 

10,174^779 
7,392,004 
2,160[7«L 
922,746 
690,  n4 
580,664 
485,748 
406,282 
382,044 
291,380 
237,183 
230,986 
218^384 
161,038 
168,310 
114,681 
107.041 
100,161 
98, 5« 
94,^1 
013,080 


25,524,061 


UsirreD  STATia  Coksulati,  Oothetiburg,  October  1,  1870. 


BRlfBST  L.  OPPBNHBOC. 


CHRISTIANIA. 


Separty  by  Consul  Oade^  on  the  commerce  of  Cht 

September  30,  1879. 


TBABB    WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Exports, — Daring  the  past  year,  ending  September  30, 1879,  the  total 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  amounted  to  $14,804.33,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  articles : 

Booko $3,946  05 

Cod-liver  oil 7,533  79 

RazoTB 2,104  13 

Anchovies 406  03 

Bags 813  43 

Total 14,804  33 

Imports. — ^Besides  large  quantities  of  provisions^  most  of  which  were 
imported  over  England,  petroleum,  leather,  rye,  agricultural  implements, 
and  many  other  articles  of  less  importance,  were  imported  here  from 
the  United  States. 

Trichina  having  been  found  in  American  bacon  and  hams,  a  public 
examination  of  goods  of  this  description  was  ordered. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fnited  States  Steamer  Enterprise,  Captain 
Selfridge,  the  American  flag  has  not  api>eared  in  these  waters  during 
the  year. 

Ihtllness  of  ^ade.--The  year  1878  was  anything  but  favorable  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country.  Almost  all  branches  of  industry 
fafcboretf  under  great  difficulties,  and  protection  of  home  industries  is 
^ftme^tly  d^  manded. 


6  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Tariff. — ^To  consider  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  duty  laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  possibly  the  introdnction  of  ad  valorem  dnties  instead  of  the 
existing  specific  dnties  on  imports,  a  royal  commission,  consiBting  of 
manufacturers  and  other  competent  men,  has  lately  been  appointed. 
The  custom  duties  will  probably  be  increased  by  the  next  session  of  the 
storthing  to  meet  the  deficits  of  the  budget,  and  probably  an  income  tax 
be  levied.  The  duties  collected  on  imports  and  exports  amounted  as 
follows: 

In  1878 $4,446,359 

In  1877 4,973,368 

In  1876 4,718,960 

During  the  current  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
import  trade  and  in  the  duties  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Emigration. — In  consequence  of  the  dull  times  here  and  the  revival  of 
business  in  America,  emigration  has  again  received  an  impulse.  Up  to 
this  date  5,130  personshave  this  year  lefb  this  port  for  the  United  States. 

Lumber, — The  staple  of  this  district  is  lumber,  of  which  England 
consumes  the  greater  part.  As  at  present  the  shipments  of  timber  con- 
sist principally  of  very  narrow  boards,  the  price  of  which  are  quoted 
very  low  in  London,  there  is  no  profit  for  Norwegian  exporters. 

Bailroads, — In  July  last  a  new  railroad  line,  connecting  Norway  with 
Sweden,  over  Fredrikshald,  was  opened  by  the  King.  The  first  train 
crossing  the  fix)ntier  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  four  American  engines 
ordered  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Philadelphia. 

In  August  a  new  cable  was  laid  between  the  Norwegian  coast,  near 
the  port  of  Arendal  and  Germany.  The  work  was  done  by  an  English 
company,  on  the  order  of  the  German  Government. 

GERHAED  GADE. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christianiay  October  29, 1879. 


GOTHENBURG. 

Itepart^  by  Consul  Oppenheim^  on  the  comm^ce  and  indtLstries  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Gothenburg^  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  return  of  navigation  of  the 
port  of  Gothenburg  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879.  For  the  com- 
mercial movement  between  this  consular  district  and  the  United  States 
I  beg  to  refer  to  tables  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  herewith  indosed. 

niPORTS  FROM  the  UNITED  STATES. 

In  statement  No.  4  will  be  found  only  such  commodities  as  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  American  origin.  As  regards  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sole- 
leather,  the  receipts  of  every  importing-house  were  subjected  to  expert 
examination,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  portion  not  of  American  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  as  presented  are  very  nearly  accu* 
rate.  The  total  imports  of  cotton  for  the  year  were  28,585  bales,  of  which 
12,511  were  of  American  growth ;  upon  the  basis  of  375  pounds  i>er  bale 
for  East  Indian  and  450  pounds  for  American.  48.30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
import  was  American,  which  is  an  increaae  oi  about  3  per  cent,  over  last 
year.    Many  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  spaces,  shovels, 
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axes,  docks,  machinery^  &a,  were  imported  into  this  district,  but  as 
these  goods  all  come  by  way  of  England  they  are  entered  at  the  custom- 
house  as  imx>ort8  from  that  country.  The  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
ariicleB  found  in  Table  No.  4  is  based,  first,  upon  figures  representing 
the  actual  purchases  of  the  five  leading  firms  importing  such  goods; 
secoad,  upon  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  imported  by  sdl  tha 
others.    This  latter  amount  has  been  set  down  at  $12^864, 

BATLBOAB  SPECULATION  AND  ITS  EVIL  BEdULTS. 

The  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  has  been  characterized  by  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  depi'ession  in  this  consular  district,  as  well  as 
through  the  country  at  large.  The  high  prices  for  iron  and  timber  pre- 
Tiuling  during  the  flush  times  of  four  to  five  years  ago  induced  an  ab- 
normal development  in  these  industries,  accompanied  by  a  popular  craze 
for  the  building  of  railways,  most  of  which  were  many  years  in  advance 
of  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  great  ease  in  money  and  the  genial 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  classes  induced  the  formation  of  many 
stock  companies  for  these  and  similar  purposes.  At  the  high  tide  of 
tliis  mania  for  development  came  a  great  falling  off  in  demand,  and  con- 
sequent depression  in  prices  of  the  principal  Swedish  products — iron, 
timber,  and  oats.  There  was  a  great  accumulation  of  these  commodi- 
ties in  the  hands  chiefly  of  weak  holders^  expecting  a  rally  or  a  renewed 
demand,  which  was  not  forthcoming.  This  state  of  things  had  reached 
its  culminating  point  last  fall,  and  in  the  month  of  November  there 
occurred  some  heavy  failures  among  the  iron  merchants,  followed  by 
others  in  the  lumber-exporting  and  banking  business.  Messrs.  N.  M. 
Hoglnnd  &  Go.  and  Messrs.  (^^demiss  &  Co.,  of  Stockholm,  two  of  the 
oldest  firms  in  the  country,  and  reputed  among  the  wealthiest,  were 
among  the  first,  who  had  to  succumb.  Early  in  January  of  this  year 
this  was  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  Ooteborg's  Handels  Kompani 
and  the  Eosendahl's  Fabriker  Bolaz,  of  this  city,  the  first  being  a  large 
financial  institution  and  the  other  the  heaviest  manu&cturing  corpora- 
tion in  Western  Sweden.  The  Handels  K^mpani's  failure  was  ascribed 
to  advances  made  to  timber  companies,  small  railroads,  and  manufac- 
turing concerns,  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  advances  being  utterly 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety,  in  view  of  the  institution's  financial  means. 
This  same  company  about  three  years  ago  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
fiscal  agency  of  the  Bergslaget  Railway,  involving  the  placing  of  the 
half  of  a  loan  of  i&2,000,000,  to  be  used  in  finishing  this  road.  Said  road 
running  from  Gothenburg  to  Fahlun,  in  Dalarue  (about  300  English 
miles),  intersects  important  mining  and  timber  districts,  and  is  alto- 
gether the  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement  ever  carried 
out  by  private  capital  in  this  country.  TVhen  the  crash  came,  it  was 
found  that  about  15,000,000  kroner  of  the  railroad  company's  bonds  had 
been  hypothecated  by  the  Handels  Kompani,  chiefly  with  English  bank- 
ers, and  there  was  great  alarm  felt  as  to  the  eflect  of  this  failure  upon 
the  completion  of  the  road.  In  this  emergency  the  Swedish  Diet  was 
appealed  to,  and  was  induced  to  take  for  state  account  ^6,000,000  kroner 
of  these  bonds,  ma;kiug,»with  the  5,000,000  kroner  originally  subscribed 
by  the  state,  a  total  of  11,000,000  kroner  of  public  money  invested  in 
this  enterprise.  This  will  insure  the  completion  of  this  important  work, 
and  the  railroad  will  be  opened  for  through  traffic  on  the  1st  day  of 
December  of  this  year. 

The  Diet  was  at  the  same  session  also  called  upon  to  meet  an  esti- 
mated deficit  in  the  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1880,  amounting  to 
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a^at  8,000,000  kroner.  By  ^^ deficit"  is  \iere  meant  the  diflBorcoiod 
l>eitween  the  estimated  ordinary  reoeiiits  and  the  ordinary  expenaea ; 
«aoh  a  difierauee  ocours  in  every  budget^  and  it  is  usually  met  by  the 
imposition  of  an  inoome  tax ;  it  had,  however,  heretofore  rarely  exeeeded 
4^000,000  kroner.  It  was  diddded  to  inerease  the  laat  inoome  tax  by  60 
iper  cent,  making  the  amount  derived  from  this  source  0,000,000  kroner^ 
Hearing  the  remaining  2,000,000  kroner  to  be  raised  by  additional  coa- 
4;oms  and  excise  dues.  XJuder  these  circumstances  there  was  an  opportu- 
mity  offered  to  the  ^^  protectionist "  party  in  the  Diet  to  propose  legisla- 
tion advancing  their  policy,  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Among 
the  ff^eoted  bills  was  one  increasing  the  duty  upon  sole-leather  from  6 
iSre  to  10  ore  per  pound;  this  was  deigned  as  a  protection  to  home  tan* 
ners  against  the  growing  influx  of  American  leather,  and  was  defeated 
by  only  seven  votes  in  joint  convention  of  both  houses.  It  is  therefore 
likely  that  the  bill  will  be  brought  forward  again  next  session.  The 
changes  actually  made  in  fiscal  matters  are  all  purely  for  revenue ;  they 
consist  of  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  following  articles : 

1.  Raw  wigars,  fix)m  8  to  10  ore  per  pound ;  refined  sugars,  from  12  to 
14  ore  per  pound ;  leaf  tobacco,  from  29  to  42  ore  per  pound ;  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  fit)m  35  to  50  <5re  per  pound ;  coffee,  from  10  to  11  ore  per 
pound. 

2.  Liquors  in  barrels,  from  1.30  to^LdO  kroner  per  kanna;*  liquors  in 
bottles,  frt>m  2  to  2.36  kroner  per  kanna. 

On  home  manufactured  spirits  the  excise  is  raised  from  80  to  100  ore 
(1  kroner)  per  kanii^. 

LABOR    TROUBLES. 

¥or  the  first  time  in  many  years,  there  was  serious  trouble  among 
the  laborers  in  the  timber  districts.  Wages  last  winter  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  when  the  timber  fleet 
came  up  in  the  spring  a  general  strike  took  place,  extending  to  about 
7,000  workmen.  This  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  move-  ^ 
m^it,  and  it  was  at  first  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  strikers,  the  n^n  having  daily  religions  open-air  meet- 
ings while  being  idle,  and  preventing  any  drunkenness  or  other  prac- 
tices tending  to  a  breaking  of  the  peace. 

The  demand  was  only  for  an  advance  of  ten  ore  (2.68  cents)  per  day, 
but  it  was  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  employers,  and  upon  some  of  the 
^PHMrkm  en  resuming  to  work  at  the  old  rates  there  were  violent  demon- 
strations made.  The  situation  seemed  at  one  time  serious  enough  to 
induce  the  provincial  authorities  to  call  upon  the  general  government 
for  military  aid.  A  battalion  of  the  royal  guard  and  some  other  troops 
were  sent  to  Sundswall,  and  their  presence  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
quiet  without  ha\ing  resort  to  the  employment  of  actual  force. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  have  again  been  very  plentiful  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  that  great  distress  among  the  laboring 
classes  has  been  avoided.  The  yield  of  the  chief  food  staples  for  the 
year  1878  is  officially  reported  as  follows : 

Knb.  foot.  Basbels. 

Wheat  -    4,822,500=   3,472,000 

Ey© 27,275  800  =  19,837,000 

Barley 22,571.000  =  16,250,000 

Oate 78,520.000=  5(),53i»,000 


• 


The  Swedish  kanna  is  equal  to  0.<)912  wine  gallon. 
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There  was  also  a  most  abundaat  crop  of  hay^  of  potatoes,  and  other 
roots.  The  eicport  of  oats  up  to  the  Ist  of  September,  1879  ^being  the 
aurplas  for  the  year  1878)  was  aboat  14,400,000  bushels.  Tne  crop  of 
18TO  is  tfaonght  to  be  liiUy  equal  to  the  one  of  last  year,  and  this,  in 
connfiction  with  the  increased  demand  fh>m  England  and  the  United 
States  for  iron,  has  had  a  most  excellent  effect  in  improving  the  com- 
mercial outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

■ 

FREIGHTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Freights  to  the  United  States  have  ruled  nnnsuaUy  low,  iron  being 
oarvied  at  from  12  to  16  shillings  per  ton  by  steamer  via  England,  and 
at  8  to  10  shillings  by  sail  direct. 

ERNEST  L.  OPPENHEIM. 
Unitbd  States  Consulate. 

Oothenbnrg^  October  1,  1879. 


Siaiememi  showing  quantiiies  and  values  of  the  declared  ejcpcrU  from  the  ooneular  district  of 
Gothenburg  to  the  United  States f  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


QuantitiM. 


Pig-iroD tons.. 

moons do... 

Bttr-foon do... 

'VTirerods do... 

wrs do... 

steel  rods do... 

Martin  bers do... 

liartiD-SiemeiM  bars do... 

Calfikina,  untanned 

Swedish  punch dozen  bottles.. 

Printed  books 

Hisodlaneous 


ToUl 


120 

649 

10,801 

2,335 

81 

61 

1 

611 


30 


YalaM  in  XJ. 
S.  gold. 


$2,751  57 

26, 613  07 

527,300  33 

140, 115  71 

2, 105  01 

4^424  34 

78  38 

43,240  30 

1,371  65 

111  07 

235  66 

52  56 


748,408  65 


Of  the  above  exoorte,  409  tons  of  bar-iron,  of  a  value  of  ${0, 756.24,  went  out  in  an  American  ship,  the 
rest  being  aU  earned  in  foreign  bottoms. 


Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the 

port  of  Gothenburg f  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Cotton bales. 

Baoon boxes. 

^aphtha « barrels. 

^       ~ ...........do... 


Total  ralne 


Quantities. 


7,726 
2,125 
2,354 
8,953 


Values,  ex- 
clusive of 
freight. 


$375,580 

62,166 

9,416 

41«183 


488.335 


Of  tiie  above  imports,  1,942  barrels  of  petroleum,  of  a  value  of  $10,719,  came  in  an  American  vessel, 
ihe  rest  being  all  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 
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Statement  showing  quantities  and  values  of  American  producie  imported  into  Goihenburf 
from  other  than  United  States  ports j  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Qaan  titles. 


Cotton bales.. I  4,785 

Bacon boxes..'  21,715 

Petroleum ,  refined  * barrels . .  *•  None. 

Naphtha do — I  96 

"Lard tierces..'  434 

Indian  com    bushels. .  1, 609 

Tobaoeo,leaf pounds,  avoirdanois-.i  2,896,574 

Tobacco  stems do '  466,335 

Sole-leather do  ...  970,090 

Toels,  utensils,  and  agricultural  implementst ' 


Total  value 


Yalaes.  ex- 
clusive of 
freight. 

$228,700 
635.  IM 


884 

13,292 
805 

311, 164 
11,66B 

194,  oia 
49,31& 


1.444.497 


*A11  the  petroleum  imported  this  year  came  directly  from  the  United  States;  this  never  ooourreA 
before, 
i  Imports  of  five  leading  firms  ascertained ;  imports  of  all  others  estimated.    Vide  Report. 
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PEHrMARK. 

Seport^  by  Consul  Ryder^  of  Oopenhagenj  on  the  agricuUure,  irxde^  a  id  in- 
dustries q/Denmirk  for  the  year  1879. 

nfPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  1879,  alao 
statements  of  exports. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  which  are  herewith  respectfully 
transmitted,  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  kingdom  amounted  in  all 
to  343,000,000  crowns,  of  which  190,000,000  were  imports  and  153,000,000 
exports. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  with  Oermany  and  England  amounted 
to  67  i>er  cent,  on  the  quantity  and  65  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  im- 
portations,  and  is  alK>ut  equally  divided  between  the  two  countries. 

The  amount  of  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  pa^t  four  years — from  1874  to  1878— shows  an  increase  of  264.31  per 
-cent.,  as  per  annexed  statement. 

The  carrying  trade  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States  during 
the  past  four  years  shows  an  increase  of  215.38  per  cent.,  as  per  annexed 
tabular  statement.  It  is  to  be  ve:  y  much  regretted,  however,  that  this 
trade  is  entirely  in  foreign  hands. 

DANISH  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  entire  merchant  marine  sailing  under  the  Danish  flag  amount49  to 
■3,286  ships,  with  257,419  register  tons.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
kingdom  consists  of  3,160  ships,  251,208^  register  tons  burden ;  of  which 
2,7o8  are  sailing  vessels,  168,290  register  tons  burden,  and  84  steamers, 
-with  10,127  register  tons  burden. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  namely,  6,939,203  acres  of  land 
2,165,694  acres  were  applied  to  the  cultivations  of  grain,  edible  root, 
and  planting  purposes,  and  2,741,925  acres  for  grazing,  nay,  harvest^ 
fallow,  meadow,  common  pasture,  and  gardening  purposes.  The  area, 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  wood  is  estimated  at  319,102  acres  of  land, 
imd  the  sea  areal  covers  80,486  acres  of  land. 

REPORT  ON  THE  HARVEST. 

The  designations  are  of  three  degrees  for  the  harvest,  namely,  over 
an  average  is  denoted  as  1.5,  an  average  =  1,  and  under  an  average  = 
0.5.  The  closer  the  numbers,  therefore,  approach  to  1.5,  by  so  much  the 
better  has  the  harvest  fallen  out ;  the  nearer  it  reaches  to  0.5,  by  so 
much  the  worse  has  it  been.  The  harvest  proves  itself  to  have  been 
considerably  less  than  that  of  last  year ;  which,  however,  was  an  unusu- 
ally good  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  best  in  the  islands^  namely,  in 
the  most  southerly  and  most  fertile  districts ;  while  in  Jutland,  and 
•especially  in  the  northern  districts,  it  has  suffered  most  from  the  cold 
and  wet  weather. 

Wheatj  which  only  covers  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  sowed  areal,  is  best  in 
those  districts  where  it  is  grown  to  the  greatest  extent j  ten  of  these  dis- 
tricts give  over  an  average,  two  an  average,  and  six  (Jutland)  under  an 
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average.  It  is  best  inMaribo  district  (1.30)  where  it  plays  the  chief 
part,  as  here  three  times  as  much  wheat  is  grown  in  proi)ortion  to  rye  f 
uext  comes  Praesto  (1.27)  and  then  Silo  district  (1.25).  where  both  de- 
scriptions of  grain  are  about  equally  cultivated ;  Bomnolm,  1.25 ;  Hdl- 
"besk,  1.21;  Bibe,  1.17;  Adense,  1.15;  Soenborg,1.14;  Copenhagen,  1.10; 
and  Frederiksborg,  1.06.  The  remaining  districts  (Jutland)  have 
either  an  average  crop  or  under. 

Rye  is  grown  on  an  areal  of  about  four  times  as  large  as  wheat,  and 
ie,  therefore,  on  the  whole  of  greater  ijnportance  to  the  country.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  rye,  as  will  be  known,  was  plowed  up  in  the 
spring,  having  sufiered  so  much  from  the  heavy  snowfall  during  the 
winter,  and  sdthongh  the  standing  part  improved  very  considerably 
during  the  mouth  of  June,  rye  on  the  whole  has  yielded  less  than  an 
average  crop.  For  a  great  part  the  quality  is  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, the  grains  partly  not  having  been  duly  developed  and  partly 
from  rye  being  the  cereal  which  suffered  most  during  the  unfavorable 
period  of  harvest  time.  Five  districts  alone  have  yielded  over  an 
average,  three  reach  to  an  average,  while  ten  districts  show  under  sin 
average  harvest.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Libe  district,  1.10 ; 
next  comes  Ringkyobing  Ij  Holbaeck,  1.06;  Copenhagen  and  Praesto, 
1.04;  Silo,  Odense,  and  Thisted,  1;  while  all  the  other  districts  are  be- 
low an  average  Lowest  in  the  scale  stands  Aalborg,  0.70;  then  Hy- 
oing,  0.64 ;  and  Aaehns,  0.58. 

Barley^  which  takes  the  greatest  share  in  the  grain  exports  from  this 
country,  occupies  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  sowed  areal.  On  the  whole, 
barley  tliis  year  will  surely  reach  an  average,  and  it  has  suffered  so 
much  both  from  the  cold  and  wet  summer,  as  also  from  the  unfavorable 
weather  during  harvest  time,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  in  a  favorable 
lis^ht  as  malting  barley.  It  is  therefore  to  be  foreseen  that  the  export 
of  barley  will  relatively  give  a  smaller  money  result  to  the  country,  ahd 
especially  much  less  than  that  of  last  year;  seven  of  the  districts  giv^e 
over  three  each  to  an  average,  while  eight  are  below.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tricts wherein  the  barley  crops  are  of  the  chief  importance  stand  very 
low  on  the  list.  At  the  head  of  the  Ust  is  Bomholm,  1.40;  Thisted,  1.29 ; 
Prests,  1.17;  Aalborg,  1.13 ;  Hyoing,  1.09;  Maribo,  1.07;  and  Holbaeck^ 
1.06.     Worst  of  all  has  it  been  in  the  Copenhagen  district  (0.77). 

Oats  belong  to  the  cereal  most  grown  in  this  country,  occupying  almost 
31  x>er  cent,  of  the  sown  areal,  and  especially  plays  a  principal  part  in 
Jutland.  Fortunately  this  article  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  all 
parts  of  Denmark.  AH  the  districts  have  over  an  average  crop ;  from 
the  district  of  Thisted  even  all  accounts  mention  as  being  above  an  aver- 
age, and  out  of  the  168  returns  only  5  are  given  as  being  below  an  aver- 
Skse.  Most  favorably  have  the  crops  turned  out  in  Thisted,  Odense^  Sois^ 
Marilx),  Bronholm,  and  Aaendborg  districts,  all  of  which  have  yielded 
1.40  to  1.50;  the  lowest  has  been  in  Copenhagen  (1.15)  and  Frederiks- 
borg (1.11)  districts. 

Peas€j  tares^  &c. — ^These  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  occupyinff  more 
than  abont  150,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  a  part  is  cut  for  green  K>dder» 
Although  the  accounts  give  a  close  approach  to  an  average,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  wiU  in  fact  yield  somewhat 
below  an  average,  for  the  reason  that  pease  which  have  given  a  smaller 
product  than  beans,  with  tares  take  up  the  largest  areal.  Eight  dis- 
tricts show  an  average  crop  or  over;  ten  below.  At  the  top  came  the 
four  Jutland  districts,  Wiborg  (1.50),  Aaehus  (1.33),  Yoing  (1.25),  and 
Aalborg  (1.20);  last  on  the  list  three  other  Jutland  districts,  Kibe  (0.75), 
Bingkyobing,  and  Thisted  (0.50). 
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Boots  give,  according  to  all  aoooanto,  a  leas  favorable  result,  which 
can  mainly  be  accounted  for,  owing  to  the  potato  crop,  which  comes 
under  this  heading,  having  throughout  afforded  a  very  sparing  product. 
Potatoes  also  play  a  much  larger  part  in  Denmark  than  the  other  roots, 
occupying  about  four  times  as  much  areal  as  these.  From  all  reports 
of  districts  given  above,  five  have  reached  an  average  and  six  stand 
as  under  an  average  crop.  Highest  came  Srio,  1.30;  Praests,  1.22,  and 
Holbaeck,  1.19 ;  last  on  the  list  cameThisted,  0.75;  Bornholm,  0.70,  and 
Bingkyobing  districts,  0.67. 

Say. — ^Tliis  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  especially  as  regards  clover, 
which  also  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the  meadow  hay.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  hay  crop  cannot  be  equaled  to  that  of  last  year,  owing  to 
the  less  favorable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  housed.  Alone  Freder- 
ikborg  district  has  not  reached  an  average;  Bornholm  has  had  an 
average,  and  all  the  other  districts  above.  This  harvest  seems  to  have 
been  best  in  the  island  of  Fymen,  where  the  Sundborg  district  has  1.48 
and  Odense  1.45 ;  next  came  Bibe,  1.43 ;  Bamdere,  1.39 ;  Praests  and 
Thist^  districts,  1.36. 

The  grain  crops  have  filled  very  well,  so  that  one  can  everywhere 
discover  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  but  owing  to  the  wet  harvesting 
time  the  quality  of  the  straw,  as  well  at  its  fodder  value,  will  be  much 
diminished. 

All  circumstances  being  taken  into  due  consideration,  the  harvest  of 
1879  may  be  reckoned  as  a  good  average  one,  and  when  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  weather  in  the  spring  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  beiug  very  satis- 
factory. There  is  especially  every  reason  for  rejoicing  that  the  agricul- 
ture in  Denmark  has  been  carried  so  well  over  the  cold  and  damp  sum- 
mer, when  one  looks  at  other  countries,  especially  Greet  Britain,  whose 
agriculture  has  received  such  fearful  injury  in  every  direction  from  the 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  year  1879. 

BUSINESS  REVIVAL. 

From  the  commercial  movements  of  the  past  months  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  a  renewed  life  had  again  commenced  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  so  long  stagnant  condition  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and  that 
speculation  had  again  beeun  to  show  itself,  although  yet  with  some  cau- 
tion and  within  narrow  limits.  The  heavy  fall  in  prices  has,  on  the 
whole,  recovered  itself  somewhat,  and  in  some  branches  the  rise  has  even 
been  to  considerable  extent ;  also  from  the  banks  and  leading  markets 
reports  are  received  of  an  increasing  demand  for  money,  and  the  higher 
rates  of  discount  bear  full  testimony  thereto. 

It  is  natural  that  these  symptoms  of  renewed  life,  after  the  long  stag- 
nation, should  be  viewed  with  satisfaction  and  hope  by  the  many  who  have 
sufferea  under  the  existing  state  and  low  prices,  and  with  anxiety  have 
seen  their  stocks  reduced  to  much  lower  values  than  they  represented, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  one  should  not  en- 
tertain greater  expectations  than  can  reasonably  be  looked  for,  and 
especially  that  speculation,  when  it  waked  up  from  its  long  dream,  should 
not  take  too  great  an  impetus.  There  are  already  signs  that  operators 
in  different  branches  have  been  somewhat  too  eager,  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence, already  met  with  a  reaction.  Whenever  prices  of  various  arti- 
des  have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  too  rapidly,  they  have  soon  again  re- 
ceived a  check  before  they  obtained  a  solid  basis  of  higher  rates  than 
those  of  previous  averages. 
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Under  these  drcomstances  it  is  sorely  necessary  to  devote  to  this 
state  of  aflGetirs  a  carefiil  research  and  betimes  try  to  come  to  a  clear  view 
bow  this  long  existing  crisis  might  be  considered  as  definitely  at  an  end ; 
and  if  with  safety  one  can  calculate  upon  the  present  revival  maintain- 
ing itself,  and  that  a  new  period  of  sound  business  life  had  commenced, 
with  a  lively  but  limited  speculation,  or  if  there  are  grounds  for  belief 
that  the  revival  and  rise  in  prices  are  only  of  a  temporary  nature  or  at 
any  rate  limited,  and  these  limits  of  somewhat  narrow  dimensions,  it 
is  of  special  interest  for  me  to  examine  into  the  previous  existing  con* 
ditions  of  things,  to  see  if  they  strengthen  or  weaken  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  causes  of  the  bad  times  which  were  adduced  in  my  despatch 
No.  92. 

Over-speculation  in  different  commodities,  swindling  in  stocks,  and 
a  disproportionate  locking  up  of  capital  in  partly  imprudent  or  un- 
remnnerative  works  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  crisis  that  set  in  in 
1873  and  continued  in  the  later  years ;  but  that  its  duration  beyond  a 
period  when  the  effects  fi-om  these  causes  had,  in  great  measure,  disap- 
peared, and  all  grounds  for  belief  that  a  new  and  sound  revival  might 
seem  to  have  returned  could  only  have  had  its  foundation  in  the  dis- 
proportion which  various  momentous  causes,  such,  namely,  as  the  German 
mint  reform,  as  well  as  in  the  hoarding  up  of  large  quantities  of  gold  by 
the  banks  of  France,  America,  and  other  countries,  together  with  a 
diminished  supply  in  the  production  of  gold,  had  product  between  the 
amount  of  money  circulation  with  the  largely  increased  quantities  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  goods  markets,  which  disproportions  found  a  nat- 
ural manifestation  in  the  constant  decline  of  prices,  making  all  specula- 
tion imiK)Ssible  while  weighing  heavily  on  all  business  life,  and  thus  pre- 
venting affairs  from  returning  to  a  normal  stage  of  increasing  develop- 
ment. 

As  these  views  may  probably,  with  some  business  men,  have  found 
an  expression  in  the  thesis  which  seems  clearly  to  define  these  stated 
points,  and  easily  fix  itself  on  the  mind,  ^4t  is  the  demand  for  gold 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  cause  of  this  continued  stag- 
nation in  trade  and  low  prices,"  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask, 
^^  Has  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  now  come  to  hand  since  prices  begin 
to  rise  and  a  speculative  desire  seems  to  show  itself;  and  can  it  be  main- 
tained reasonably  that  even  if  the  gold  productions  during  the  past  year 
may  have  received  new  life,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  estabUshed  as 
yet,  will  it,  under  all  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
gold  that  are  in  the  market,  be  of  small  importance  towards  reducing 
the  value  of  that  commodity  to  any  considerable  extent  f  and  one  may 
probably,  in  the  rising  prices,  and  the  life  which  undoubtedly,  in  many 
branches,  has  shown  itself,  find  a  decided  proof  that  there  is  and  always 
has  been  a  sufficiency  of  gold,  if  only  confidedbe  and  the  political  equi- 
librium of  Europe  commence  to  be  restored  once  more. 

Here  it  must  be  permitted,  in  all  generality,  to  bring  to  remembrance 
that  the  mention  made  before  in  no  way  went  out  upon  the  thesis—  taken 
absolutely — ^that  too  great  a  diminution  in  the  gold  masses  had  accrued, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  as  before  mentioned,  that  too  great  a  disproportion 
had  arisen  between  the  circulating  money  medium  and  the  larger  offers  of 
goods,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  production  in  the  latter  years. 
This  inequality,  which  has  not  thus  arisen  solely  from  a  diminished  cur- 
rency, but  equally  from  overproduction  and  overspeculation,  might  con- 
sequently again  cease  to  exist,  not  solely  by  an  increase  of  the  circulat- 
ing medfnm — ^for  example,  by  a  similar  fabrication  of  paper  money  like 
that  which  took  place  in  France  in  1871-'73— but  equally  so  by  a  restric- 
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tion  in  the  sale  of  goodfir— a  refitrictioji  which  will  be  the  result  of  a  tnis- 
judged  and  erroneous  overproduction  in  many  directions.  Sttch  is  now 
made  evident  in  last  year's  bad  harvest  in  every  direction  in  Enrope^ 
which  has,  in  no  small  degree,  tended  to  canse  a  rise  in  prices ;  but.  at 
the  same  time,  several  other  causes  have  made  themselves  to  be  Mt, 
which  deserve  to  be  taken  into  closer  consideration,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  made  manifest  if  the  rise  in  prices  can  be  looked  upon  as  permanent, 
and  if  specalation,  contary  to  expectation,  will  be  carried  farther  on.  ^ 

First  of  all  must  be  remembered  the  influence  which  the  German  cus- 
toms tariff  has  exercised.  When  the  new  customs  tariff  suddenly  levies 
duties  on  important  classes  of  commodities,  which  hitherto  have  been 
duty  free,  and  increases  considerably  the  already  existing  duty  on  other 
articles,  the  consequences  will  naturally  be^  that  until  the  date  when 
tiiey  take  effect,  an  unusually  large  importation  of  such  goods  will  take 
place,  and  where  it  is  a  large  country,  like  Germany,  which  makes  the 
change,  will  the  unusual  large  demand  exercise  a  sensible  influence 
on  the  goods  market,  and  cause  the  price  to  rise  considerably.  As,  for 
instance,  I  am  informed  that  in  Sweden,  during  the  later  period,  heavy 
shipments  of  timber  have  been  made  from  some  of  its  ports,  where  large 
stocks  had  been  lying  almost  unsalable — a  like  effect,  although  in  a  V^a 
degree,  have  the  iron  duties,  which  immediately  came  into  force,  had  in 
the  time  while  they  were  under  discussion ;  and  while  other  agencies.  a& 
wiU  be  shown  further  on,  may  have  exercised  their  influence,  still  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  extraordinary  importation  of  iron 
into  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America,  has  tended  to  the  con- 
siderable rise  in  prices  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  regard  to  this 
article,  but  which,  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  consisted 
mostly  of  imports  in  old  scrap-iron,  &c.,  from  this  port. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  rise  in  prices  and  larger  demand  conse- 
quent thereon,  which  have  been  manifested  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant commodities,  have  only  been  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  now 
that  the  timber  duties  have  come  into  force,  have  already  ceased,  but 
that  in  the  near  future,  for  these  reasons,  there  will  be  a  much  smaller 
demand  for  these  articles,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  than  has  previously 
been  the  case,  and  the  same  will  naturally  hold  good  with  regard  to  the 
other  classes  of  goods,  of  which  a  similar  unusually  importation  has 
taken  place. 

As  regards  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  several 
important  branches  of  goods  this  may  be  found  in  the  notoriously  bad 
harvest  which,  during  the  past  year,  has  occurred  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  both  in  grain  as  well  as  wine  and  sugar.  From  this  the  possi- 
bility of  a  partial  advance  in  prices  can  be  attributed,  a  diminished  pro- 
duction ]  and  here  also^t  thus  holds  good  that  so  far  the  rise  can  only 
be  regarded  a43  transitory,  inasmuch  as  another  good  harvest  will  remedy 
tiie  present  diminished  production;  while  this  is  fully  evident  with 
regard  to  wine  and  sugar,  the  supplies  on  the  other  hand  of  grain  will 
not  on  the  whole  be  to  any  great  extent  less  than  that  of  the  past  year, 
because  the  production  in  our  country  seems  to  be  fully  capable  of 
covering  the  demand  in  Europe ;  but  such  transactions  will  naturally 
have  an  influential  effect  in  a  broader  circle.  First  it  is  evident  that 
the  carriage  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  grain  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  must  create  a  sudden  life  in  shipping  and  advance  the 
rates  of  freight  similarly  to  the  unusual  increase  of  imports.  Alone  to 
England  rt  is  calculated  that  a  supply  of  about  18,0(X>,000  quarters  will 
be  required,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  will  be  imported  from  the 
United  ftates.    Such  an  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  an  entire  fleet  of 
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vessels ;  at  any  rate  the  whole  Danish  commercial  navy  would  scarcely 
suffice  for  a  tenth  part  of  it  So  total  a  failure  of  harvest  as  in  England 
can  thus  create  a  certain  life  in  shipping  and  commercial  relations ;  but 
while  it  is  scarcely  a  life  for  which  there  is  any  special  reason  to  r^oice 
over,  so  can  it  also  be  a  question  if  one  may  look  upon  this  movement 
as  proof  of  new  flourishing  life  in  trade  and  shipping. 

But  also  in  other  respects  and  directions  will  the  effects  of  this  large 
importation  be  made  manifest.  These  18.000,000  quarters  it  is  calcu- 
lated will  cost  England  about  £50,000,000  sterling.  A  great  part 
thereof  will  doubtless  be  paid  for  in  goods,  but  this  extra  export  of  goods 
from  England  wDl  simply  take  the  place  of  the  demand  which,  iu  case 
of  a  good  harvest,  would  have  been  made  by  the  English  land.-owning 
interest.  Our  farmers  will  now  get  the  goods  which  otherwise  the 
English  agriculturists  would  have  taken  in  payment  for  their  grain. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  will  have  to  be  paid  in  cash  and 
this  is  shown  already  by  the  considerable  gold  exports  to  the  United 
States.  This  gold  will  be  taken  from  the  large  bank  reserves,  which 
represented  the  considerable  savings  of  former  years,  but  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  be  laid  up  in  the  banks  of  our  country  in  a  similar 
manner,  at  all  events  not  in  its  entirety,  there  is  all  probability  that  the 
circulating  medium  will  at  least  be  increased  by  a  part  of  the  hitherto 
hoarded  gold  masses.  By  this  an  extra  chance  of  a  rise  in  prices  is 
created ;  on  the  one  hand  a  diminished  production  and  on  the  otlier 
a  larger  money  circulatiDg  medium  than  in  previous  years. 

The  qnestion  now  arises,  to  what  extent  this  probability  may  be 
brought  to  a  certainty,  and  what  permanency  it  may  attain.  For  the 
latter  part,  as  regards  the  market  of  commodities  and  the  supply  thereof, 
this  wfll  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  result  of  this  year's  harvest 
in  several  directions  ;  so  will  it  first  chiefly  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
employment  given  in  our  country  to  the  large  amounts  of  gold  pouring 
in;  and  tJiere  are  apparently  signs  that  America,  which,  during  the  last 
six  years  may  be  considered  to  have  finally  remedied,  by  successive 
savings,  that  over-consumption  of  capital  which  produced  a  crisis  in 
1873,  and  to  have  closed  the  vacancies  created  by  that  state  of  things, 
now  sees  herself  in  a  position  to  give  the  new  capital  successively  flow- 
ing in  a  productive  and  useful  employment,  which  will  again  bring  into 
circulation  the  stocks  of  gold  hitherto  hoarded  up  in  Ed  gland  and  France. 
And  this  productive  employment  has  already  commenced  in  the  direc- 
tion which,  under  present  circumstances,  it  might  be  expected  to  take. 
There  iB,  in  the  circumstances  hitherto  touched  upon,  namely,  in  the  de- 
ficient harvests,  no  ground  whatever  to  expect  an  increased  demand  of 
manufactures,  which  could  cause  the  price  of  these  to  rise  to  any  great 
extent;  and  the  same  \iews  which  have  hitherto  kept  speculators  back 
from  entering  ux>on  construction  of  new  fabrics,  or  frt)m  extending  the 
existing  ones,  may  be  considered  as  still  existing.  Under  such  circum- 
stances speculation  will  naturally  be  turned  te  such  employment  of  cap- 
ital as  has  a  local  monopoly,  and  which  is  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  influences  of  competition,  and  which  could  not  result  frt>m  goods 
whose  values  are  regulated  by  the  world's  market. 

As  an  example  for  such  employment  the  construction  of  railways 
specially  presents  itself.  The  pressure  which  the  prospects  of  a  prob- 
able decline  in  other  commodities  might  exercise  in  the  construction  of 
fiatctories,  &c.,  will  not  equally  hold  gw)d  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
and  it  has  also  shown  itself  that  in  this  direction  the  waking  specula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  hitherto  low  prices  of  iron, 
has  commenced  to  move.    It  is  this  which  has  principally  tended  to  in- 
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flate  the  iron  prices,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the  same  starting- 
I)oint  towards  an  upward  movement,  as  in  1869.  Will  this  movement 
now  take  the  same  dimensions  as  at  that  time?  It  is  not  likely  nor  de- 
sirable. Whenever  a  special  demand  is  made,  and  therewith  a  general 
rise  in  value  takes  place  in  so  large  and  widespread  an  industry  as  the 
iron  trade,  it  mast  always  be  attended  by  widespreading  consequences. 
The  larger  profits  which  both  the  proprietors  of  iron-works  and  the  work- 
men make  put  them  in  a  position  to  cause  a  demand  for  other  articles, 
which  will  also  equally  advance  in  price,  giving  thus  to  other  branches 
of  industry  employment  and  profit,  and  this  movement  can  thus  be  con- 
tinued and  spread  itself  broadly,  supported  by  a  widespread  system 
of  credit. 

But  if  this  forward  movement  does  not  at  the  same  time  meet  with  a 
corresponding  dilation  of  the  circulating  money  medium,  it  cannot  lead 
to  a  general  and  permanent  rise  of  other  commodities.  It  was  the 
amount  created  suddenly  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  francs  in  paper  cur- 
rency, which  in  1871-'73  made  this  possible,  and  it  was  the  successive 
withdrawal  of  the  same  in  1874-'76  which  brought  prices  down  to  their 
former  level ;  from  whence  the  great  demand  for  gold  to  carry  out  the 
currency  reform  as  well  as  for  the  creation  of  large  bank  reserves  drove 
it  to  a  still  lower  point.  Should,  therefore  no  similar  movements  of  the 
like  nature  step  in,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  present,  it  need  not 
be  expected  that  the  present  rise,  which  has  now  manifested  itself  in 
business  life,  and  which  is  now  specially  observable  in  the  iron  indus- 
tries, will  force  prices  on  the  whole  to  any  great  extent  over  the  present 
rates.  Any  speculation,  based  on  the  expec^tion  of  a  general  advance  in 
prices  will,  therefore,  without  doubt,  lead  to  new  disappointment.  But 
neither  is  such  called  for  in  order  that  a  new  and  solid  business  life 
should  again  be  brought  into  existence  after  the  long  period  of  inaction. 
When  the  point  is  &st  reached  where  prices  no  further  recede,  but 
where  on  the  contrary  a  cessation  from  the  hitherto  extra  demand  for 
gold  makes  it  possible  for  the  gold  in  some  measure  to  keep  pace  with 
the  steadily  increasing  goods  supply,  then  may  a  sure  and  solid  expan- 
sion be  enabled  to  take  place ;  and  it  is  now  only  desirable  to  keep  this 
on  a  steady  course.  With  this  view,  the  new  life  in  the  iron  industries 
may  give  the  required  impetus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  this  will  be  the 
case.  But  a  condition  for  this  must  be  that  extravagant  expectations  do 
not  lead  to  atoo  widespread  speculation ;  butthat  aclear  view  of  the  situa- 
tion will  teach  how  to  meet  a  renewed  revival  with  reflection  and  calm- 
ness. 

HENEY  B.  EYDEE. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  January  10, 1880. 


No.  1. — Statement  shotoing  the  amount  of  exports  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States  of 

America  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

Crowns. 

First  Quarter 48,486  72 

Second  quarter 11,251  06 

Third  quarter 25,975  96 

Fourth  quarter 264,152  40 

Total 349,866  14 

At  26.80  cents  per  crown $93,764  11 
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No.  3. — Siaiememt  skowmg  the  imp&rtt  and  eosporU  of  I>mmarTc  with  the  United  Statee  of 

America  from  1875  to  1878,  inclueiife. 

[Copied  firom  official  statiBtics.] 


Years. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Importo. 


Exports*. 


Orovms. 
2. 107, 012 
8, 863, 764 
8, 085, 472 
8, 143, 313 


Orotnu. 

132,093 

15, 141 

16, 017 

17,293 


Total. 


Orovnu. 
2, 240,  005 
3,  868, 905 
8. 071. 489 
8, 160, 606 


Average,  264.31  per  cent,  increase. 

**  The  above  exports  are  not  correct.  According  to  the  books  of  this  consulate  the  exports  amonnted 
from  1875  to  1878»  inclusive,  vix : 

Orovnu. 

1875 87,166  75 

1876 V 91,780  38 

1877 90,990  72 

1878. 57,014  28 

The  ImportationB  from  the  Fnited  States  consist  mostly  of  Indian  com,  petrolenm,  hardware,  glass- 
ware, ckrrer-aeed,  and  all  articles  and  mauafactares  which  can  be  imported  cheaper  and  to  more  ad- 
vantage fhna  the  United  States  than  France,  England,  Germany,  &c. — K. 


No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  steamers,  and  sailing  vessels,  and  their  tonn€ige,. 

invard  and  outward  hound,  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of  America  fiom  1875 

to  IbXB,  inclusive. 

[Copied  from  official  statistics.] 


Years. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 * 


Num- 
ber. 

Register 
tons. 

39 

41 

126 

123 

15,001 
16, 913 
48,742 
53,105 

1 

Begister 
tons. 


8,219 
12,568 
87,995 
39,105 


Increase  in  number  of  ships,  215.38  per  cent ;  increase  in  tonnage,  875.79  per  cent. 


oERifiAnrF. 


Report,  hy  Consul- Oeneral  Kreismann,  of  Berlin,  on  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustries  of  Germany  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  required  by 
paragraph  381  of  the  Consular  Regulations.  The  returns  given  com- 
prehend the  entire  German  Empire,  or  where  no  figures  or  statistics  for 
the  same  could  be  obtained,  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

I  have  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  follow  the  order  and  periods 
I»re8cribed  in  the  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  aforesaid.  An  exception 
had  to  be  made,  however,  in  the  caae  of  the  statistics  relative  to  tobac- 
co, which  could  not  be  procured  to  a  later  date  than  June  30,  1878. 

Of  the  general  condition  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  Germany  it 
niust  stUl  be  said  that  the  state  of  prostration  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  has  in  the  main  extended  to  this  year  also ;  but  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  seems  now  to  be  taking  place.  There  has  certainly 
been  a  very  remarkable  rise  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  securities  of  all 
kmds.  The  reviving  prosperity  is  partiljularly  noticeable  in  the  coal 
and  iron  industry  and  trade,  also  in  the  increasing  freight  business  of 
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the  railroadd.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  has  reoentlj  been 
very  great  and  rapid,  oocasioned  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by 
the  action  of  the  Prussian  Govemment  in  purchasing  many  of  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  road,  hitherto  owned  b^*^ private  stock  companies,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  an  exclusive  system  of  state  railroads,  as  one  of  the 
measures  of  national  economy  which  Prince  Bismarck  seeks  to  intro- 
duce throughout  the  Empire. 

AaBICULTUBE. 

The  total  extent  of  arable  land  within  the  limits  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  estimated  76,912,626  acres,  and  in  the  year  1878  54,238,974  acres 
were  under  actual  cultivation.  The  wood  land  consists  of  34,240,608 
acres ;  the  meadow  of  10,749,831  acres ;  the  vineyards  of  330,744  acres. 

The  principal  crops  harvested  in  the  German  Empire  were,  in  1878, 
as  follows,  viz : 

Cwt 

Wheat 52,142,441 

Rye 138,390,125 

Spelt 8,939,109 

Barley 46,503,824 

Oats 100,800,429 

Buck^rheat 4,497,545 

Pease 10,243,538 

Beans 4,567,806 

Potatoes 471,853,241 

Beets  and  turnips 238,235,042 

From  statistics  made  by  agricultaral  societies,  under  directions  given 
by  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  the  crop  of  Prussia  for  1879  would  seem 
to  be  about  an  average  one.  These  statistics  are  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
Mlograms  per  hectare,  and,  as  compared  with  the  yield  in  1878,  show  as 
follows,  viz : 


Articles . 


Wheat per  hectare. 

Spelt do  .. 

Kye do... 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do... 

Potatoes do... 

Sug;ar-beets do... 

Flax do... 

Hops do... 


1878. 


Kilos. 
1,633 
1,240 
1,149 
1,523 
1,377 

930 
1.115 
1,4S6 
9.124 
25,708 
1,075 

521 


The  average  prices  of  the  chief  agricultural  products,  given  in  marks 
I)er  100  kilograms,  have,  for  the  past  five  years,  been  as  follows,  viz : 


Harrest. 


1874-75 
1875-76 
187e-'77 
1877-78 
1878-70 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Markt. 

Marks. 

19.8 

17 

20.5 

16.9 

22.6 

18.5 

21.8 

1&4 

18.5 

13.4 

Oats.      Potatoes. 


Straw. 


Hay. 


Marks. 
17.4 
16.9 
16.8 
16.6 
14.8 


Marks. 
1&6 
17.8 
16.9 
14.6 
13.1 


Marks. 
5.80 
5.55 
6.25 
5.85 
5,75 


Marks. 
4.70 
6.30 
7.20 
4.45 
3.70 


Marks. 
9.30 
8.80 
8.05 
5.75 
5.05 


Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  especially  of  grain,  in  Europe 
generally  this  year,  prices  of  late  have  considerably  increased — the 
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pneeot  rye,  the  staple  arHde  of  fbod,  which  cost  in  June  last  119  marks 
per  ton  of  2,000  poands,  now  sells  at  148  marks,  and  wheat,  which  J:hen 
brougbt  184  marks  per  ton,  now  brings  229  marks. 

Bat  for  the  plentiful  supplies  which  our  own  country  can  and  does 
fortunately  furnish,  the  rise  would  be  much  greater  still  and  lead  to  seri- 
ous want  and  distress,  as  may  be  the  case  even  as  it  is,  among  the  labor- 
ing and  poorer  classes  of  the  population  of  this  and  ail  other  countries 
in  £urope.  The  United  States  have  indeed  become  the  blessed  store- 
house of  the  nations. 

Beet  sugar, — ^The  cultivation  of  sugar-beets  steadily  continues  to  grow 

in  importance,  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  has  fairly  become  one  of 

the  leading  and  most  profitable  industries  in  this  country.    Only  forty 

years  ag-o  no  more  than  20,000  acres  were  planted  with  beets,  while  at  the 

present  time  nearly  400,000  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  that.purpose  per 

annnm.     Por  fuller  particulars  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  following  table : 

JRetum  of  heet-gugar  production  in  the  Oerman  Zollverein. 


Years. 


247 
247 
247 
'268 
270 
895 


18l»-'«7.. 
IWO-'Tl.. 

ian-*72.. 

18ra-'73. 

1873-14 

1874-"75 

1W6-T7. 


296 
2M 
804 
311 
324 
837 
888 
832 


329 


Owt 
29,354,032 
31,692,394 
86, 719, 269 
89t«ll,  520 
41, 641, 204 
48,452,773 
60, 712, 709 
40,503,302 
49, 958, 066 
51, 607, 733 
61, 012, 912 
45;  018, 803 
€3,631,015 
70, 675»  277 
55, 184, 902 
83,225,683 
71,000,731 
81, 819;  860 


Owt- 
2.530,620 
2,51A,8B0 
2,769,847 
8,028.800 
8,4tt,&4 
8,718,912 
4,024.»8 
8,800,276 
4,181,805 
4,307,tt5 
5,250^784 
3,728,888 
5,251,021 
5,820,823 
5. 128^  247 
7,160,964 
5,788,453 
7, 560, 161 


As  a  matter  of  commercial  interest  it  may  also  be  stated  that,  of  the 
total  quantity  of  raw  sugar  refined  by  the  64  sugar  refineries  existing  in 
this  country,  4,420,954  cwt.  were  beet  sugar,  while  the  remainder,  caue 
sugar,  amounted  to  only  3,609  cwt 

Starch  sugar. — ^It  is  proper  to  advert  also  to  the  manufacture  of  starch 
sugar. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  of  the  German  Empire,  ending  the  31st  of  If  arch 
last,  47  starch-sugar  manufactories  were  in  operation,  by  which  405,230 
cwt.  of  starch  of  their  own  manufocture  and  594,824  cwt.  of  starch 
acquired  otherwise,  were  manufactured  into  sugar,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  234,156  cwt.  in  loaves  of  sugar,  323,620  cwt  in  sirups  and 
molasses,  18,250  cwt.  in  so-called  sugar  coloring,  which  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  beer,  rum,  &c.  The  average  price  of  starch  sugar  is  $3.76 
per  cwt. ;  of  starch-sugar  sirups,  $3.50  per  cwt. ;  and  of  sugar  coloring, 
about  $4.25  per  cwt. 

The  statistics  of  the  production,  importation,  and  exportation  of  and 
of  excise  taxes  and  customs-duties  on  tobacco  lor  the  year  ending  June 
30^  1878— the  latest  avaiable  date,  as  has  been  before  stated— are  con- 
tained in  the  table  herewith  given : 
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The  price  of  raw,  nnmannfiEM^tured  domestic  tobacco  daring  the  period 
embraced  in  said  table  has  averaged  $5.75  pe^  cwt. 

MANTJFACTUEES. 

Of  the  manufactares  of  Germany  it  may  be  said  that  no  perceptible 
recovery  has  as  yet  occaired  from  the  depression  that  for  years  has  per- 
vaded all  branches  of  the  same.  Great  hopes  for  improvement  are 
based  on  the  new  tariff,  a  fhll  English  translation  of  which  has  been 
heretofore  famished  to  the  Department. 

Whether  or  not  these  hopes  will  be  fdlly  realized  remains  still  to  be 
seen.  A  brief  allusion  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to  the  movement 
now  organizing  for  holding  an  international  exhibition  in  Berlin  .in 
1886.  The  impetus  for  the  same  was  given  by  the  decided  success  of 
the  indastiial  exhibition  held  in  this  year  in  this  city,  and  of  which  a 
brief  report  was  made  to  the  Department  in  my  No.  435. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor,  and  more  particularly 
the  Crown  Prince,  are  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but  Prince  Bismarck  is  re- 
ported as  averse  to  it,  his  preference  being  for  an  earlier  exhibition  to 
be  held  here  confined  to  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Proceeding  still  in  the  order  of  the  Begulations,  I  beg  to  refer  for  a 
condensed  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mines  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  following  table  made  up  for  the  years  1877  and  1878 : 

ComparaHve  table  shawind  the  volume  and  value  of  the  produolion  of  Gertnan  minei,  atUt 
vforke,  ftimaoee,  and  foundries  during  the  calendar  years  1877  and  1878. 


Prodaetfl. 


L — Production  qf  fninn. 

1.  Minerftl  coal  and  bitumen : 

Anthiactte  (true  coal) 

Ugnlte  (brown  coal) 

Ajfphaltam 

NapbibA 

2.Hlneial«alto: 

Bock  salt 

Nitere 

Bttteraalta 

3.  Orea: 

Iron  ores 

Zinc  orea 

I«eadorea 

Copper  orea 

SQver  and  gold  orea 

Antimony  orea 

Araenicorea 

Hansaneae  orea 

Wolmminm  orea 

Common  iron  pyritea 

Other  vitriol  and  alom  orea. . 


Yolnme  in— 


1878. 


IL— Aritf  o&Utined  from  aqueous  sohh 
titms. 


TaUe  aalt  (ohloride  of  natrium) 

Chloride  of  potBMinm 

ChMde  of  nagneatom 


ChoL 

788,988,107 

219, 422, 340 

M8.680 

16,900 

4, 058, 790 

15, 404. 286 

10,386 

108. 738, 150 

11, 943, 864 

8,011,390 

7.470.132 

357,871 

3,798 

25,235 

119,002 

571 

2,007,306 

696.102 


8,099,997 

2,116,735 

170,861 


1877. 


Otot. 

748,475.491 

212,888.534 

794,704 

17,293 

3,415.725 

16.234,327 

3,040 

98.689,368 

11, 530, 952 

2, 932, 014 

686,900 

375.927 

3.249 

22,674 

128,187 

867 

2,122,520 

882,114 


8,271,834 

1,747,566 

118,800 


Talne  in— 


1878. 


Marks. 

48, 412, 115 

8. 522, 162 

181,886 

17,296 

821,869 

1,534,663 

1,237 

6,868,442 

2, 433, 611 

4.877.289 

2,038,694 

717, 842 

9.914 

11,756 

63,485 

922 

306,435 

24,479 


2,606,557 

2,676,980 

56,768 


1877. 


Marks. 

51, 484, 485 

8,504,089 

164,801 

20,039 

272,510 

1. 585, 667 

342 

6.549,882 

2,689,928 

6, 391, 848 

1,838,894 

949,397 

11,556 

7,528 

77,895 

501 

874, 9^ 

32,224 


2,644,829 

2.378,682 

47,815 


-  4.0 
+  0.2 
+  10.4 

-  13.7 

+  l&l 

-  0.1 
+261.5 

+  14.8 

-  7.8 

-  9.5 
+  10.0 
-24.4 

-  14.2 
+  5&1 
-18.6 
+  55.9 

-  1&9 

-  240 


-  1.8 
+  12.5 
+  1&7 
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Comparative  table  8howing  the  volume  and  value  of  the  production  of  G^man  mines,  ^c. — 

Oontinned. 


Yolmne  in— 


ProduotB. 


Value  in— 


TL—^atti  olttaiiMdfrom  aqueout  iolu- 
eiotM— Cbntinnea. 


Sulphates  of  alkalies 

Sqlphates  ofmiagneaia 

8iilpluiile«ofeart]i8(aliim)  ...». 


1878. 


1877. 


1878. 


1IL~--P)roduetton9  tffumaeet  and  found- 

'  Tied. 

A,  1^8,  Ac. : 


OtPt. 
560,515 
220,032 

74,624 


42. 

1. 


ano 

I<ead  (also  litharge  for  sale) 

Copper 

Segnliu  of  copper  for  vale 

Gold aba.) 

mae  color  prodncta I 

Cadmiom (lbs.) 

Tin 

Antinumv  .••...•• 

Ariepica 

Solpbitr  (pEDxe) 

Snlphnxio  add  (SqjkUA) 

Yitriola: 

Green 

Blue 

aCixed 

White 

Earthy  ooloFB 

.  fibeciea  of  piff  Iron: 

nga  for  oaaUng 

Piga  for  ingot  iron. 

Piga  for  wwd  iron 

Caat  ware  of  flrM  aaelting 

Scrap  and  waah  iron 


IV.^P(g  iron  manttfaeturod. 

▲.  Caat  ware  of  aeoondameltine 

B.  Weld  iron  (wrought  Iran  ana  ateel) . . 
0.  Ineot  iron  (inolndlng  omcible  caat 


2, 

8. 
80, 


488,874 

800,070 

687,441 

100,811 

6,731 

833,821 

617 

6,786 

4,080 

1,662 

^400 

2^501 

17,721 

776,744 

54,186 

87,766 

418 

6,685 

4,770 

104,270 
842,064 
004,206 
485,644 
182,670 


7,674,880 
21,880,S96 

7,063,450 


(hBt. 

550,^65 

364,410 

8,850 

70,020 


38, 131, 583 

1,807,236 

1, 605, 754 

167.236 

I      4,866 

(lbs.)  203,070 

'(lbs.)    446 

I      7,102 

aba.)  4,043 

1,762 

1,860 

16,853 

81,800 

1,^,087 

51,121 

8,872 
6,872 

2,860,100 

7,720.377 

27,282,417 

508,148 

251,572 


'  7,741,061 
10,867,762 

5,815,503 


} 


Marki. 
$48,133 
18,880 

141,244 


28,714,707 

7,636,828 

6,462,623 

8, 160, 061 

27,124 

6, 016, 625 

205,277 

346,538 

6,673 

25,601 

Ov,  ov% 

34,678 
1.261,187 

36,658 

360,016 

024 

0,470 

8,133 

1,456,866 

7, 166, 175 

17, 105, 003 

771,284 

124.470 


16,612,680 
37,605,262 

13,414,714 


1877. 


Markt. 

358,852 
22,067 

167,867 


25,720,534 

7,807,828 

7,421,763 

3, 026, 772 

24,000 

5,026,782 

147,084 

374,512 

5,750 

81,470 

11,678 

71,028 

64,040 

1.406,074 

35,060 

320,812 

1.640 

12,800 

16,220 

1,764,056 

6,650,664 

10, 130, 515 

1,  Ul.  187 

164,828 


18,086,006 
36,063,843 

12,680,600 


-  3.0 

-  14.4 

-107.4 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


3.0 

6.8 
12.0 

4.4 
lt7 

6.0 
3&7 

7.5 
16.0 
1&4 
17.0 
13.0 
4a  6 
1&4 

4.6 
12.8 
48.5 
26.6 
46.6 

17.0 

0.4 

6L6 

30.6 

24.3 


-    8.2 
+    4.6 

+    6.5 


SALT  STATISTICS* 

The  interest  and  importance  of  the  sabject  seeming  to  warrant  the 
proceeding,  a  special  table  of  salt  statistics  has  been  prepared  in  a  table^ 
which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

JSUUement  akotoing  the  production  of  all  kinde  of  salt  and  the  amcunt  of  tax  collected  there<yn 
within  the  limits  of  ^  German  Zollverein  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1879. 


state  or  county. 


Amount  of  |  Amount  o  f 
aalt  pro-  tax  ooUeot- 
dnced.      I    ed  thereon. 


Kingdom  of  Pruaaia 


Total 


Crystal  aalt 

Book  aalt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation. 

Salt-lick  atone  for  cattle 

Panscale 

other  8<dt  remanent 

Brine 

MoUierlie 


1,148,708 

718,023 

4,372,048 

16.088 

66,487 

48,666 

00 

0 

6,800,887 


$26,003 

11.304 

2,547,663 

16 

67 
2 

2,085,144 
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Statememi  lowing  the  prodtuiHon  of  all  kinda  ofaalt,  fo. — Continued. 


Stete  or  ooonty. 


KindB  of  salt. 


Ampontof ,  Anoqnt  o  f 
aaif  pro-  tax  coUeoi- 
dpee^      I    ed  thereon. 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria . 


Total 

Kingdom  of  Wtlrttembecg. 


Bock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  eraporatlon . 

Fanacale 

Brine 

Bait  xemaBeDt 


Crystal  aali 

Rock  salt :    1.236,659 

Salt  procnied  by  evaporation 

I^t  remanent 


Total 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Baden 


Total 

Grand  Dnefay  of  Hesoe 

Qnad  Dadiy  of  ICedklenbnrg. 
Tfamlttgian  Stetea 


Salt  procured  by  ovapoBatlon. 

Panscale 

Salt  remanent 

Brine 


'• 


flaltprooared  by  avaporatlon 2^885 

Salt  procured  by  eraporation 


Tolil 

BQeky  of  Bmnawlok 


Bockaalt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation. 

Salt-iiok  stone  for  cattle 

Puiscale 

Other  salt  remanent 


Total 

Bttehy  of  Anhalt 


Tstal 


Total  of  the  German  ZoUverein. 


Total 


Salt  procured  by  evaparation. 
Panscale 


Crystal  salt 
iBocksalt... 


Salt  procured  by  OTaporatlon . 

XKCAflTDUkTIOir. 

Crystal  salt 

Sock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation. 

Salt-uok  stone  for  cattle 

Panscale 

Other  salt  remanent 

Brine 

Mother  lie 


Owt 
11,817 

879,414 
5,982 
8,178 
8,066 

$238 
718,720 

906,458 

718,968 

207 

1,236,659 

580,995 

4,864 

298 

247 

383,000 

"" 

1, 802, 715 

883,543 

548,173 
207 

399^991 

5,841 
IrfM 

••«•••*«■••••« 

668,847 

299,291 

2^886 

168.889 

33,198 

36,879 

891,169 

821. 88C 
1.250 
1,187 

483.381 

28,006 

1, 041, 251 

483,381 

114.848 
2,807 

180.808 

117.466 

130,808 

1.880 
248,928 

677 
168 

250.818 

788 

787.415 

107.180 

1, 160. 800 

2.808,688 

8,206,581 

23.230 

28,988 

11.942 

4, 814, 098 

88,830 
87.830 

16 

1,726 
9 

87 
1 

12,142,141 


4,853,084 


THB  GERMAN  FISHERIES. 


No  statistical  returns  of  any  value  are  extant  in  regard  to  the  flsh- 
erieSy  bat  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  enga^ged  in  sea- 
flsbing  is  reliably  estimated  at  17,135  individuals,  the  fishing  craft  of  all 
kinds  used  by  the  same  numbering  8,130. 

Becognizing  the  importance  of  fish  as  an  article  of  human  food,  the 
'<  German  Fisheries  Association^''  a  body  of  prominent  and  influential 
men,  is  rendering  the  country  signal  servioe  by  fostering  and  extending 
the  artiftcial  breeding  of  suitable  varieties  for  properly  stocking  the 
rivers  and  inland  waters.  It  is  in  contemplation  by  that  association  to 
hold  in  the  ensuing  year  an  "  iutematioAal  fishery  exhibition  "  at  Berlin-- 
^  eDterprise  which  is  receiving  much  encouragement  in  Great  Britain 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


and  other  ooantries  of  Europe,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  the 
support  and  co-operation  also  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  fftil  to 
keep  the  Department  properly  advised  of  the  undertaking. 


WOODS  XND  FORESTS. 


Betums  relating  to  the  products  of  the  forests  as  the  succeeding  topic 
to  be  noticed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  will  be  deferred 
undl  a  full  report  on  forestry  subjects,  which  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration by  order  and  under  durection  of  the  Federal  Council,  shsdl  be- 
come available. 

OERKAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Betums  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  extending  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last,  are  herewith  submitted : 

Chmparative  table  showing  the  number.  tonnage^j'Cf  of  German  shipa  exUHng  on  January  1. 

1871-1«'9. 

.  [Baltic  and  Gennan  Ooean  ooaats.1 


Years. 


JTannary  1,1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Sailing  vessels. 


I 


o 

I 


4,372 
4,854 
4,311 
4,242 
4,308 
4,426 
4,491 
4,469 
4,453 


a 

I 
I 

i 


Diminutions  for  1878 

Angmentations  for  1878. 


January,  1879,  decrease. 
January,  1879,  increase . 


263 

247 


16 


900,361 
891,660 
869,637 
866,092 
878,385 
901.313 
922,704 
934,556 
949,467 


52,595 
67,506 


14,911 


I 

"S 

I 


34,739 
34,273 
33, 618 
33,103 
83,085 
33.215 


Steamers. 


,TotaL 


Pi 

•s 


147 
175 
216 
253 
299 
319 


33,255  ^18 
32,659  — 
32,362 


336 
351 


25 
40 


0 

I 
•I 


81.994 
97,030 
129,521 
167,633 
189,998 
183,569 
180.946 
183, 379 
179,662 


«M 

o 


I 


23,287 
27,164 
33,325 
41,755 
48,422 
50,756 
49, 875 
50,603 
52, 313 


4,736 
;5,636 
6,621 
;8,293 
9,339 
9,147 
is,  589 
8,173 
7,616 


J. 

■3 
I 


4,519 
4,529 
|4, 527 
4,495 
,4,602 
4,745 
4.809 
4,805 
4,804 


18,858 
15, 136 


4,972 
6,682 


288 
287 


15 


3,717 


1,710 


i 

I 
I 


982,855 
988,680 
999,158 
1,033,725 
1,068,388 
1, 084. 882 
1,103,650 
1,117,935 
1, 129, 129 


71,448 
82,642 


11,194 


I 


89,475 
39,900 
40,289 
41,896 
42,424 
42,862 
41,844 
40,832 
39,978 


Among  the  number  of  ships  existing  on  January  1,  1879,  there  were  96  sailing  vessels  and  336 
steamers  of  iron,  and  4,355  sailing- vessels  and  15  steamers  of  wood. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 


Imports  include  all  articles,  whether  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
country  or  entered  for  transit  to  other  countries,  and  likewise  exports 
include  all  articles  in  transit  through  the  German  Zollverein,  as  weU  as 
the  articles  exported  of  German  product.    The  total  value  of  articles  im- 

Jorted,  as  estimated  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  was  in  1878 
1,138,023,180,  and  in  1877  $1,177,271,760,  of  which  $889,851,060,  in 
1878  and  $922,745,040  in  1877  are  estimated  as  the  value  of  imports 
for  home  consumption. 
The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  was  in  1878  $26,537,343, 
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aud  in  1877  $25,441,628.    The  comparatively  largest  sums  of  duties  in 
both  these  years  were  derived  from  the  following  articles,  viz : 


Artioles. 


Coflbe,niw 

XoImooo,  immaniifEMtared.... 

Bice,  pealed  ..^ 

Wine  and  mruit,  in  barrelfl  — 

Salt 

Llnseed-oD,  in  barrelB 

Heat,  prepared,  ham,  pork,  Scjo 
Herrings 


$472,972 
808, 026 
264,906 
287,977 
170, 690 
173,469 
160,472 
171, 857 


1877. 


$466,087 
214,808 
271,624 
247,365 
180,109 
151, 961 
80,571 
168,681 


Statement  of  the  eommeroe  in  OenMmyfw  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878,  as  sh&wn  by 

the  returns  of  the  ZoUverein. 


Artields. 


Cereala  and  mill-gioiind  grain owt. 

Fennented  liqnora do.. 

Sogar,  coffee,  spices,  confectionery,  &c.  do . . 
Tobacco  and  mananctuieB of  tobacco,  do . . 
Seeds,  froit,  plants 

AfiJTO^l*  MuH  a.T>iinal  fnnA cwt. 

Do pieces. 

Do tons. 

Kannre  and  waste  materials cwt. 

Fuel do.. 

Sartlis,  ores,  stones,  rongh  and  hewn . .  do. . 
Kannfactoree  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass,  do. . 

HeCala do.. 

Metals,  coarsely  worked  and  prexMired .  do. . 

Kannfaetures  of  metals do.. 

Drags,  chemicals,  and  dye-stnfis do . . 

Besm,  guns,  fiats,  ether,  and  aoaps do. . 

Felt,  materials,  hair,  feathers,  hides. .  .do. . 
ManufiMstnres of  leather,  ftir,  and  felt,  .do . . 

Spinnh]^  materials do.. 

Tarns.-. do.. 

Boponaker's  articles,  textile  fabrics,  Sec., 

cwt...... 

Mannfactnrw  oflndia-rabber  fabrics . .  do . . 
Paper,  pasteboards,  and  mannfactoreB,  &c. 
Timber,  lumber,  wood  for  building,  mann- 

Daoturea  of  cork,  whalebone,  iTory,  and 

sindlar  materials cwt. 

3>o pieces. 

Woodienware,    carved,  and  basket  ware, 

cwt 

"M^^lt^^A^  vehicles,  instroments,  &c.  .cwt. 

Do pieces. 

Fancy  goods  and  objects  of  art owt. 

Kannscripts,  printed  matter.  Sec do. . 

Coins  and  preetoob  metals do . . 

MisoeOaneoos do.. 

Total cwt- 

Total pieces. 

Total tons. 


niPOBTB. 


Quantity. 


1878. 


68,100,000 
2,140,000 
6,492,000 
2,382,000 
8, 150, 000 
8, 719, 000 
2,627,000 
1,038,000 
6,960,000 
101, 014, 000 

23, 080, 000 
8,050,000 

10.467,000 
2,146,000 
1,064,000 
9,  550, 000 

11, 330, 000 

2, 433, 000 

51,000 

7,490,000 

1,718,000 

1, 249, 000 

45,000 

292,000 


32, 746, 000 
8, 883, 000 

807,000 
1, 106, 000 
4.000 
96,000 
65,000 
12,000 
92,000 


Value. 


1878. 


\ 


$149, 
20, 
96, 
42, 
34, 


940,000 
825,000 
866,000 
840,000 
629,000 


108,  551, 800 


12. 
14, 

18, 

e, 

1«. 
6, 
7, 

48, 

48. 

50, 

9. 

152, 

58, 


971,000 
184,800 
373,600 
140, 400 
564,800 
447, 820 
116,200 
889,600 
837.800 
218, 000 
210, 600 
320,000 
786,000 


93. 772, 000 
2, 660, 840 
2, 451, 400 


48, 694, 800 

7,880,380 

17,445,400 

7, 387, 540 

2,927,400 

56,882,000 

1, 809, 000 


807, 846, 000 
6, 014, 000 
1, 038, 000 


V 


188, 028, 180 


1877. 


$174,464,000 

23, 919, 000 

104, 244, 000 

38,082,000 

38,058,200 

107, 100, 000 

13, 428, 200 
15, 874, 800 
19, 878, 000 

7, 473, 200 
18,135,600 

6,771,100 

8,330,000 
57, 667, 400 
56,215,600 
46,838,400 

9,972,200 

163,030,000 

57.358,000 

101, 150,  000 
2,748,900 
2,856,000 


49, 837, 200 

6, 859, 160 

16, 686, 200 

6,545,000 

2, 641, 800 

29, 821, 400 

1,856,400 


1, 177, 271, 760 


■XFOBTB. 


Quantity. 


1878. 


{ 


44, 
3, 
7, 

4, 
3. 
2, 

4, 

128, 

39, 

12. 

10. 

8, 

2, 

6, 

4, 

1, 

3, 
1. 


900,000 
830,000 
480,000 
990,000 
820,000 
040,000 
675,000 
246,000 
150,000 
196,000 
410,000 
000,000 
897,000 
450,000 
880,000 
780,000 
020,000 
606,000 
82,900 
180,000 
189, 000 


1,828,000 

68,000 

882,000 


22,690,000 
16,000 

1, 340, 000 

1, 770, 000 

5,000 

390.000 

09,000 

9,000 

809,000 


\ 


816, 775, 000 

2,696,000 

245,000 


THE  TEADB  OP  OBBMANY  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  increase  of  $3,186,596.02  in  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  affords  a  happy  sign  of  re-established  prosperity  at 

home. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  at  present,  chiefly  con- 
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sist  of  grain  and  produce.  Bat  lor  the  new  Glerman  tariff  a  &vora^ble 
market  eoold  have  been  found  for  many  American  manuflEketures  also. 
So  far  as  the  rates  of  duties  established  by  that  tariff  on  grain,  lard, 
bacon,  and  petroleum  are  concerned,  an  agitation  has  already  com- 
menced for  their  suspension;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  earnings  of  the  people  here  have  not  increased,  when  the 
costs  of  necessaries  of  life  have  greatly  advanced,  seems  to  justify  tiie 
demand  made  of  the  government  in  the  premises,  all  the  more  so  for 
the  reason  that  a  more  severe  winter  than  has  been  known  here  for  many 
years  has  already  set  in,  causing  fuel  of  all  kinds,  imrticularly  coal,  to 
enhance  in  price. 

As  an  interesting  item,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  during  the  past 
year,  a  demand  has  developed  for  paper  of  American  manufacture,  and 
that  article  promises  to  find  a  fair  market  here,  for  tbe  reason  that  the 
same  is  found  to  be  of  greater  purity,  freer  firom  spots  and  defects,  and 
possesses  a  more  perfect  finish  than  the  paper  made  in  any  other  coun- 
try. These  merits  are  correctly  attributed  to  the  selection  by  American 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  materials  for  their 
productions  and  to  the  superior  kind  of  machinery  employed  in  Amen- 
can  paper-mills. 

BEYENXJES  AND  BXPENDITUBES. 

JStakment  showing  the  revenues  and  expendUuree  of  the  Gemuin  Empire  for  ihe  fieedl  year 

from  April  1,  1H79,  to  March  31,  1880. 
A— KEVKNUES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


Onatoms  daties  and  internal  revenues 

Stunp-tax  on  nU^rcaTda 

Stamp-tftx  on  Dills  of  exohange 

Sorpfas  receipts  of  post-office  and  teletnciaph  departments 

Amount  ofeaminfsfiroin  railways  of  we  Smim« 

Sorplos  receipts  of  epvemment^s  printing  offiiee 

From  the  Imperial  Bank 

Sundries 

From  the  invalid  fhnd  of  the  Empire 

Snrplns  of  preceding  years 

Hints  and  coinage 

Interest  tcom  invested  ftinds  of  the  Empire 

From  deficiency  appropriations   

Total  amount  of  the  quota  paid  by  the  several  States  of  the  Empire 

Total  revenue 


$50, 

It 
8, 


1, 
7. 


1. 
27, 

2*. 


904.210 
280.408 
585.897 
718,264 
858,580 

42,840 
358,190 
724,660 
481,182 
249.900 

23,800 
810,424 
560,615 
120,206 


130, 706,  <B8 


B.— BXPENDITUBES. 


BegulArly  accruing  exi>enses. 

Amount. 

Extraordinary  expenditures. 

Amount. 

ChMicellor  of  the  Empire  ,,,..r,T, 

$24,700 
512, 841 

Office  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire . 
Imuerial  Diet 

$144,824 
7.140 

Office  of  the  chancellor  of  th<^  Emn{i*e 

Federal  council 

Foreim office  . ...................... 

165,410 
2,428,857 

ImT>erlal  Diet 

76,636 
1.507,950 

77,130,995 

6,870,713 

277,094 

752,036 

62,059 

40,878 

2, 161, 635 

109,670 

4,232,767 
7,481,181 

Post  office  and  telegraph  departments 
War  denartment 

For^im  office 

10.000,748 

5,188,422 

78,826 

War  department,  including  the  Bava- 
rian armV-  .rxr--TrT-r^T.,,r 

Naw  denartment ................... 

Judiciarv  of  the  Emnire 

Navy  department 

Treasury  department  of  the  Empire . 
Department  of  the  railways  of  the 
Empire 

544,841 

JTudfbiarv  of  the  Emnire 

Treaenrv  denartment 

42,840 

Department  of  the  railways  of  the  Em- 
pire  

Auditing  and  controlling  tribunal . . . 
Adminiscration  of  railways 

2,880 
8, 857, 105 

Imperial  chancery  for  Alsace-LoTTaine. 
National  debt  of  the  Empire— interest . . 

Auditing  and  controlling  tribunal 

G^eral  pensiou  fund~anny,  navy,  and 
civil  administration 

Mintff  and  coinaire 

5,402,600 
1,251,185 

Expenditures  in  consequence  of  the 
war atm-inst France .-.  » .»r,... 

Total    extraordinary  expendi- 

Invalid fund  of  the  Emnire 

tures 1    39,964,628 

Total  regularly  occurring  ex- 
penditures     106,742,005 

Grand  total  of  expenditures  —  1  180, 706, 683 
Grand  total  of  revenues t  186.706l638 

Total 

100.743,005 

'       ' 
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THE  aEBlCA^  RAILWAYS. 

Such  statistics  of  Oerman  railways  as  have  been  compUed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 

Table  showing  the  revenuet  ariaing  from  owtams  and  taxes  collected  in  common  in  the  German 

Empire  for  the  period  firom  April  1  to  September  30,  1879. 

[IncieaM  + ;  deoreaae  — .] 


Deacriptioii  of  rerennee. 


Beet*sii|car  tax 

Salttu 

X»b«ocotAx 

Whisky  tax 

Txaiwit  duty  on  wldsky 

Brewing  tax 

Transit  duty  on  beer  ... 


Total , 


Stamp  tax  on  play-oaids 

Stamp  tax  on  bills  of  exohaoge  — 
Post  and  telegraph  administratiou. 
Bail  way  admmistiaUon 


Estimates 
of  receipts 
dozing  uie 
aboTe  pe- 
riod. 


$17,074,457 
24,401 
8,747,707 
70,804 
8, 451, 566 
11,406 
1, 811, 682 
106,674 


Drawbacks. 


27,208,006 


04,077 


$7,260 

8,020,077 

1,875 

12,476 

743,860 


10,510 


Bemainder. 


$17, 067, 188 

-    3,006,676 

8, 746, 121 

67.410 

2,707,687 

11.406 

1.702,118 

106,674 


Beoeipts 
for  the  same 
I>eriodof  pre- 
ceding year. 


3,814,086 


23,303,020 


04,077 

757.602 

14, 716, 627 

4,446^602 


$11. 728, 618 

-    2,362,628 

3,748,208 

54,568 

2,602,073 

11,888 

1, 802, 784 

101,027 


17,686,634 


720,608 

14, 471, 350 

4, 625, 262 


Increase 
and  de- 


+$6,288i575 
642,063 
2,087 
12,861 
105, 618 
888 
10,672 
5^647 


X 


+ 


+  6, 706, 486 


+ 


04,977 

27,804 

245,277 

78,660 


Status  of  the  German  (exolueive  of  Bavarian)  railways  on  September  30,  1879. 


Beseription  of  lailwaya. 

Length  of 
track. 

Ssmings. 

Total  in  Ameri- 
can gold. 

Per  kilo- 
meter. 

•    r 

/ 

T  ^Sitmfn  rftilwvA  BM  oomiMrad  With  the  vear  1878 -  -  - 

KHometert. 

12,597  36 

1,186  20 

$55,262,625 

$4,569  00 

Tfi^TtftSiW^        --• .••«••••..-•••••.•••••••-••••••■•••••  --. 

HftfirriiiMl •......••••-. 

620,328 

388  00 

II.-^Bailwaya  owned  by  private  companies  but  managed 
by  iroTemment ....•••.•••..•.••••«..••••.•••••••--- 

4,002  50 
83  87 

22,670,848 

642  00 

As  compared  with  the  year  1878 : 

Tlf^raflJM ..*•••••••...-..•..•.•..  ...••..•.••••.. 

6,562 

in  -"Bailways  owned  and  managed  by  private  companies 
As  compared  with  the  year  1878 : 

TnnTOiMio             .•.•••••■•.•■•■••••••    ••.••••■........... 

11,520  64 
402  72 

60,327,255 

445  60 

Tlrftirimft    ......•.••.•.......■•••■.•........■■ •• 

880.298 

760  00 

Onmi  total  for  1W»  <H-I4-n  +  III) 

28,210  SO 
1, 672  70 

128,160,728 

466  02 

As  compared  with  1878: 

Tn^vv^iaA                   ..  .  ....................................... 

Ilccresse   ,...••  •.•-.'--'-^'••••-••.•..••■•••.••••••.•' 

1,525,180 

250  18 
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OOINAaE. 

Table  shouting  the  total  of  the  imperial  money  coined  in  the  German  mints  up  the  I8th  of  Oo~ 

toher,  1879. 


Description. 


GOLD  conis. 

Donble  crowns 

Crowns 

Half  crowns 

Total .f. 

BiLVEB  conre. 

Five-mark  pieces 

Two-mark  j^lecee 

One-mark  pieces 

Fifty-pence  pieces 

Twenty-pence  pieces 

Total 

NICKBL  COINS. 

Ten-pence  pieces 

Fire-pence  pieces 

Total 

COFFBB  COnfB. 

Two-pence  pieces 

One-penny  piece^ 

Total 


Marks.* 


Dollars. 


1, 267, 478, 660. 00 

420, 056, 780. 00 

27, 909, 145. 00 


301.650.921  DO 

100, 187, 714  OO 

6, 666, 657  OO 


1, 716, 404, 585. 00 


71, 652, 415. 00 
98, 509, 686. 00 
149, 742, 857. 00 
71, 486, 388. 00 
35, 717, 718. 20 


408, 504, 291  OO 


17, 058, 275  OO 
23, 446, 305  00 
35, 638, 800  00 
17.013,760  00 
8,500,817  00 


427, 109, 064. 20  ,    101, 651, 967  05 


23, 502, 530. 70 
11, 657, 813. 75 


5, 508, 002  00 
2, 774, 550  00 


35,160,344.45  ,        8,368,161  00 


6,213,207.44 
3, 382, 722. 83 


1,478,743  00 
805,088  00 


9, 595, 930  27  2, 283, 831  00 


*  The  Grerman  mark  is  equal  to  23.8  cents. 
OUTSTANDma  TREASURY  NOTES. 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  outstanding  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire 

and  the  empire  on  September  30,  1679. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Names  of  the  states. 


Pmssia  (including  Lauenberg) 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wiirttemberg 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-  Sch  werin 

Grand  Duchy  Saxony 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz ^.. 

Oldenburff 

BrunawicK 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe- Altenburg 

Saxe-Cobui^-Gotha 

Anhalt 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . . 

Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt 

Waldeck 

Reuss,  senior  line 

Reuss,  Junior  line 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippo 

Lnbeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine 


Total. 


I 


$14, 
8. 
8, 
2, 
2. 
1, 


610, 042 
568,000 
568,000 
447,999 
652,000 
754,400 
703,290 
428,400 
571, 200 


714,000 
428,400 
346, 718 
428,400 
678,300 
107, 100 
142, 800 
140, 940 
92,820 
228,480 
242,760 


43, 863, 050 


lit      . 


«0< 

el 


t 


II 


$14, 610, 041 

8, 521, 825 

8, 495. 008 

2, 421, 888 

2,627,987 

1, 736, 448 

700,434 

420.728 

567.894 


707. 117 
402,767 
338,847 
422, 170 
659,022 
106, 406 
136, 919 
146, 604 
90,262 
220,434 
241,946 


o  o 


$17, 170, 626 

3, 379,  013 

1, 780. 201 

1, 266, 454 

1, 017. 850 

593.966 

388,412 

109. 801 

«7,538 

217. 787 

217. 823 

130,885 

98.975 

121, 411 

141,  675 

46. 792 

52,594 

39.155 

31.404 

62,003 

22. 326 

77, 395 

36, 322 

85.242 

236,065 

1, 079, 257 


■* 
«& 


$17, 170, 628 

3, 379. 014 

1, 780, 201 

1, 266, 454 

1, 017, 851 

503,966 

888,418 

199,301 

67,539 

217, 788 

217.323 

130.896 

98,975 

121, 412 

141. 676 

46,792 

52.595 

39,156 

31, 404 

62.003 

22,326 

77,306 

36,823 

85,242 

236,066 

1, 079, 260 


43.574.650  ,   28,551,983 


28, 560, 000 
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POPULATION  AND  £3aaRATI0N. 

Bespecting  the  xK)paIation  of  Germany,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  na 
new  census  has  been  taken  since  the  ^ ear  1875.  Then  the  same  was 
found  to  consist  of  42,727,360  inhabitants.  Taking  the  present  territory 
of  the  empire  as  the  basis,  the  population  in  1816,  the  Arst  year  of  the 
establishment  of  the  old  Gennan  Confederation,  with  the  seat  of  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  numbered  24,831,696;  in  1834,  the  year 
in  which  the  German  Zollverein  was  first  established,  it  had  increased 
to  30,608,698;  in  1852,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  and  certain  other 
Stateis  joined  the  ZoUverein  also,  the  population  was  35,929,691 ;  again^ 
in  1867,  in  which  year  the  first  enumeration  under  the  then  North-Ger- 
man Confederation  occurred,  the  population  eonsisted  of  40,180,125. 

The  population  of  no  other  country  in  Europe  has  grown  at  a  like 
rate,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  it  is 'all  the  more  striking  from  the  fact 
that  the  wars  with  Denmark  in  1864,  with  Austria  in  1866,  and  witii 
France  in  1870,  have  entailed  heavy  human  losses,  and  the  country  has 
been  otherwise  continually  drained  of  population  by  emigration. 

In  illustration  of  the  latter  fact  the  followiog  figures,  taken  from  offi- 
cial sources,  may  be  cited,  viz : 


Years. 

Total  emigra- 
tion. 

To  the  United 
States. 

1871 

75, 912 
125,650 
103,638 
45,112 
30,773 
28,368 
21,964 
24,217 

73,816 
120,056 
96,641 
42,492 
27,834 
22,767 
18, 240 
20,87a 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 - - 

Total e 

455,634 

422, 21» 

For  next  year  an  increased  emigration  to  the  United  States  may  be 
lookei  for.  The  prosperity  in  our  own  country  will  not  fail  to  exert  its 
power  of  attraction  to  the  thousands  of  this  empire  who  will  seek  to  es- 
cape firom  want  and  distress  at  home  to  a  country  with  plenty  in  requit- 
ing labor,  cheap  and  ample  food. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

At  present  the  prices  of  the  principal  breadstuffs  and  articles  of  food 
in  this  city  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Per  100  kilograms  (220.46  poaods  avoirdupois) : 

Wheat: 

Beet  quality - $5  61 

MiddUng  quality 5  33 

lojferior  quality 4  76 

Sye: 

Best  quality 4  11 

Middling  quaUty 3  99 

Inferior  quality 3  80 

PoUtoee fl  78tol  19 

Pcwe » 7  61  to  4  76 

Beans 9  04  to  5^23 
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Per  1  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds  avoirdupoiti) : 

Beef,  choice  cnts fO  35  to  0  47 

Beef,  otlier  parts 0  28  to  0  23 

Pork 0  33  to  0  23 

Veal A 0  36to0  23 

Mutton 0  SOtoO  23 

Butter 0  47  to  0  38 

Eggs,  per  dozen 0  18  to  0  16 

H,  KEEI8MA2«f. 

•United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin  J  November  29,  1879. 


GERMANY. 

Beporty  by  ConsulrOensral  Lee^  of  FranJcfortron-the-Mainj  on  the  agricult- 
ure^  commerce^  ma/nufuctureSj  finances^  and  co-operative  societies  of 
Oermo/nyj  with  statistics  relating  to  labor  and  the  principal  industries  of 
the  country y  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  planting  and  growing  season  of  the  current  year  was  one  of  ex- 
"traordinary  wetness.  The  temperature  during  a  large  part  of  the  season 
was  unusually  low,  being  frequently  from  12^  to  18o  Fahr.  nnder  the 
average.  The  cold  and  variable  weather  of  winter  extended  far  into  the 
spring,  and  during  March  and  April  rain  and  cloud  were  seldom  inter- 
rupted. May  and  June  had  15  rainy  days  each,  and  July  21.  The 
latter  month  had  no  single  day  entirely  destitute  of  cloud,  and  only  7 
that  were  tolerably  clear.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  more  rain  than  av- 
-erage  fell  at  this  station  during  the  year  1878,  yet  the  proportionate 
vniiantity  was  still  greater  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
jy^ear.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  weather  im- 
proved considerably,  and  was,  fortunately,  favorable  to  the  maturity 
and  gathering  of  crops.  These  phenomena,  with  the  variations  produced 
t)y  latitude  aud  topography,  prevailed  generally  in  Europe.  Throughout 
the  continent  the  last  winter  was  the  most  severe  and  tedious,  and  the 
season  of  spring  and  early  summer  the  tardiest  and  most  unfavorable 
'known  for  many  ydars, 

CROPS. 

In  the  aggregate,  however,  the  result  has  not  been  disastrous  to  agri- 
culture in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  grape  crop,  to  be  sure,  is  a  nota- 
ble exception  to  this  statement.  The  report  of  the  consular  agent  at 
Mayence,  whose  jurisdiction  includes  most  of  the  grape-growing  terri- 
tory of  this  consular  district,  shows  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
ethere  have  been  but  six  good  and  five  first-rate  vintages  in  that  section. 
It  also  states  that  this  year's  crop  will  probably  be  one  of  the  three  most  in- 
ferior which  have  been  known  for  a  century.  The  usually  extensive 
vintages  of  the  Pfalz  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  failure.  In  WUrtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  Northern  Bavaria  the  crop  is  equally  inferior  and  de- 
ficient, as  appears  by  the  reports  of  the  consuls  for  those  districts.  The 
blooming,  maturing,  and  ripening  of  the  grapes  have  been  alike  retarded 
ftty  the  unpropitious  weather. 

"Diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to  discover  an  instance  of  the  appearance 
«5>f  the  phylloxera  in  the  vineyards  of  this  district  during  the  past  year. 
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Extreme  precautions  against  tbe  insect  have  been  maintained,  and  the 
few  occasions  of  its  manifestation  have  been  met  by  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful measores  of  extir|)ation. 

The  root  and  cereal  crops  have  only  exceptionally  shared  the  calami- 
ties of  the  vine.  This  is  sufficiently  evident,  although  no  precise  or 
complete  statistics  of  this  year's  harvest  have  yet  been  published,  or 
will  be  until  February  next.  In  Prussia  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
some  years  past  to  collate  estimates  of  what  the  crops  will  probably  be,  and 
compare  the  general  results  with  an  average  yield.  This  year,  for  the  Arst 
time,  the  comparison  was  made  with  last  year's  harvest,  and  taking  that 
to  be  equivalent  to  100,  the  yield  in  the  five  leading  products  this  year 
was  estimated  as  follows : 


LocalitieA. 


lSa«t  PmsBla 

West  ProMia 

BTandenbnrg 

PomeraniA 

P«>wn 

SilMta 

Sazonj 

ScbleawigHoIsteiii 

HanOTer  

Westphalia 

HesM-Nassaa 

KliinelaDd 

Hoheazollem. . . . . . 

AnProMiia  . 


Wheat. 

1 

1 

5 

93 

108 

114 

97 

108 

118 

96 

96 

104 

84 

85 

96 

d8 

104 

103 

102 

101 

92 

81 

87 

102 

104 

90 

109 

96 

95 

89 

108 

99 

97 

114 

108 

101 

100 

106 

109 

101 

92 

101 

103 

100 

87 

104 

97 

104 

102 
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108 

94 

81 

1 

82 

97 

100 

•  103 

1 

94 

102 

99 

109 

112 

95 

110 

75 

93 

80 

107 

95 

118 


95 


These  estimates  were  based  upon  695  reports  in  i^gard  to  wheat,  753 
as  to  rye,  707  as  to  barley,  750  as  to  oats,  and  691  as  to  potatoes.  The 
reports  were  collated  in  July,  when  the  prospects  were  much  more  un- 
favorable than  they  afterwards  proved.  Authentic  information  of  later 
date,  now  in  the  possession  of  this  office,  shows  that  in  this  consular 
district  the  actual  amount  of  wheat  harvested  was  about  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year's  crop ;  of  oats,  33  per  cent,  greater;  of  barley, 
about  the  same,  and  of  rye  about  10  per  cent.  less.  In  light,  dry  soil, 
potatoes  produced  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  and  in  heavy 
soils,  not  affording  quick  evaporation  of  the  excessive  moisture,  aboui; 
25  i)er  cent.  less. 

CLIMATE. 

This  tolerably  favorable  result  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  atmos- 
pheric changes  that  took  place  after  the  month  of  July,  and  may  justify 
some  observations  upon  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  this  region  and  the 
causes  affecting  them.  The  city  of  Frankfort,  though  in  alK)ut  the  same 
latitude  as  Montreal,  lies  upon  a  very  different  isothermal  line.  Its 
winters  and  summers  alike  are  mild  and  moist;  snow  falls  later  and  dis< 
appears  earlier  than  in  the  country  north  or  south.  Up  to  this  date, 
for  example,  none  has  fallen  here,  although  snow  appeared  at  Dresden 
as  early  as  tJie  14th,  and  at  Nuremberg  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  the 
higher  Bavarian  Alps  were  covered  at  least  two  weeks  before  that.  In 
the  Black  Forest,  also,  snow  generally  appears  from  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  here. 

The  weather  of  the  Main  valley  is  generally  cloudy  even  in  the  absence 
of  rain,  and  the  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  evaporation  is  rapid.    It 
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fieems  fortanate,  indeed,  for  a  country  of  such  moderate  fertility  and 
large  population  as  a  large  part  of  Western  Germany,  that  it  is  pro* 
vided  with  an  atmosphere  so  humid.  The  cloudy  skies  restrain  evapo- 
ration, and  the  copious  rains  p)'omote  the  decomposition  of  fertilizing- 
substances.  These  observations  are  not  so  applicable,  of  course,  to  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Ehine  as  to  the  plateaux  above  it,  yet  for  the  whole 
country  alike  the  excessive  humidity  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  provision 
of  nature. 

The  forests  of  the  country,  which  now  flourish  under  the  jealous  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  and  which,  in  this  region,  consist  mostly  of 
coniferous  trees,  are  supposed  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  its 
climate.  The  forests  form,  it  is  said,  a  veritable  apparatus  for  conden- 
sation, and  have  such  influence  upon  the  pluvial  currents  that  more 
water,  falls  upon  them  than  upon  the  neighboring  lands.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  forests  of  pine,  or  fir,  which  produce,  it  is  said,  more 
than  double  the  effect  of  the  deciduous  woods.  Upon  the  latter  an  average 
of  about  44  more  millimeters  of  water  falls  during  a  period  of  four  years 
than  upon  naked  land,  while  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  pine  forest 
h  about  56  millimeters  in.  three  years. 

The  degree  of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  constantly  greater 
over  the  wooded  districts  than  over  the  plains,  the  difference  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  being  much  the  most  strongly  marked  as  to  the 
coniferous  forests.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if  the  vapors  diffused  in  the 
air  were  always  sufficiently  condensed  to  be  visible,  the  forests  would 
be  observed  to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  a  vast  humid  screen,  and 
the  envelope  of  the  resinous  woods  would  appear  much  denser  than 
that  of  Ihe  deciduous  woods.  These  layers  or  banks  of  vapor  are 
deemed  of  much  benefit  to  the  arable  lands.  They  spread  themselves 
upon  the  adjacent  territory,  and,  being  cooled  by  the  night,  are  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  dew,  which  irrigates  and  refreshes  the  soil. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  water  precipitated  upon  the  forests  is- 
arrested  by  the  trees  and  evaporated.  The  average  of  observations- 
taken  during  four  years  shows  that  in  a  mass  of  deciduous  timber  the 
trees  retain  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  water  which  falls  upon  them.  The 
average  retained  by  the  resinous  timber  during  two  years  was  53J  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  the  water  which  reaches  the  ground  is  not 
entirely  absorbed  thereby,  but  in  part  evaporated,  this  evaporation 
being  much  feebler  under  the  timber  than  upon  the  open  ground. 
Under  the  deciduous  trees  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  feebler,  while 
under  the  coniferous  it  is  but  two  to  three  times.  This  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  coniferous  trees  have  a  much  greater  affinity  for  moisture 
than  the  deciduous. 

l^he  masses  of  timber  have  also  a  certain  refrigerating  power.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  temperature 
under  the  trees  ana  above  them,  there  exists  an  atmospheric  current 
from  below  upward,  and  also  a  lateral  current  around  the  timber  masses 
and  thence  to  the  plains.  The  ascending  current  carries  upward  the 
vapors  from  the  ground,  and,  thereby  fulfilling  the  office  of  a  conductor, 
is  believed  to  impart  to  the  forests  a  certain  efficiency  in  repelling  hail- 
storms from  their  vicinity. 

The  ozonometric  observations  appear  to  indicate  that  under  the  for- 
ests, and  chiefly  under  the  resinous  forests,  there  is  less  of  ozone  than 
in  the  uncovered  territory,  and  that  the  atmosphere  contains  more  of  it 
at  about  14  meters  from  the  ground  than  it  does  at  the  surface. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  current  opinions  entertained  with  reference  te 
the  atmospheric  influences  of  forests,  and,  if  correct,  they  are  of  much 
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value  in  explaining  the  extreme  hnniidity  and  other  climatic  pecnliari- 
ties  of  a  region  like  this,  so  largely  clothed  with  resinous  timber. 

LABOR. 

The  labor  market  has  not  essentially  changed  during  the  past  year. 
Advance®  in  the  rates  of  wages  have  been  exceptional,  probably,  and 
have  been  more  than  outnumbered  by  the  instances  of  decline.  The 
following  expressions  by  eight  leading  manufacturers  and  employers  in 
as  many  di^Lerent  sections  of  the  country  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index 
of  the  state  of  the  market :  1.  Wages  same  as  last  year,  although  prices  of 
finished  wares  have  greatly  declined.  2.  Wages  had  already  been  so  much 
depressed  during  the  previous  year  that  afurtfier  reduction  this  year  could 
not  be  thought  of.  3.  Wages  and  proportion  of  laborers  employed  same 
as  Inst  year ;  cost  of  living  unchanged.  4.  No  essential  increase  or  de- 
crease of  wages ;  same  as  to  cost  of  living.  5.  Wages  have  decreased 
about  12  i)er  cent,  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  cost  of  living  un« 
changed ;  at  least  15  per  cent,  less  workmen  now  employed  than  a  year 
ago.  6.  Wages  during  the  last  twelve  months  about  the  same  as  before 
and  no  present  inducement  to  raise  them ;  cost  of  living  approximately 
the  same;  number  employed  about  the  same  as  year  before.  7.  No 
change  in  wages  for  twelve  months;  increased  living  expenses  may, 
howerer,  make  an  advance  necessary ;  owing  to  bad  harvest  the  cost  of 
living  has  advanced ;  about  a«  many  workmen  employed  as  a  year  ago. 
8.  Wages  have  rather  decreased  than  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
months ;  cost  of  linng  unchanged ;  fewer  workmen  employed  than  a 
year  ago. 

These  statements  are  all  recent,  and  apply  to  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  date  of  this  report.  They  represent  both  the  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  conditions  affecting 
the  labor  market  are  somewhat  different  The  weight  of  opinion  as  thus 
presented,  and  as  corroborated  from  many  other  sources,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  rather  than  to  advance  wages, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  dianges  have  not 
been  great  either  way,  or  in  either  respect,  during  the  last  twelvQ  months. 
As  to  the  fiiture  of  wages  everything  depends  upon  the  revival  ^f  pros- 
perity and  increased  demand  for  production.  Manufacturers  have  been 
saying  that  they  cannot  possibly  pay  more  for  labor,  or  for  raw  mate- 
rial, and  withstand  foreign  competition.  It  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  the  protection  aSforded  them  by  the  new  tariff  will  enable  them 
to  reward  the  laborer  more  liberally,  and  also  whether  the  laborer,  en- 
during the  increased  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  provisions,  can 
afford  to  work  for  the  same  wages  as  before. 

^lANFFACTUIlES. 

The  condition  of  manufacturing  industry  during  the  year  1878-'79  is 
fairly  presented  in  the  summary  of  declared  dividends  and  statements 
of  production  which  is  appended  to  this  rei)ort.  The  list  of  establish- 
ments mentioned  might  be  greatly  increased,  but  those  given  represent 
most  of  the  industrial  districts,  and  atlso  most  of  the  important  branches 
of  indastrial  pursuit.  The  picture,  though  not  destitute  of  shadow,  is 
yet  not  so  dark  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  general  and  long  contin- 
ued outcry  concerning  commercial  depression.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  the  general  observer  to  be  misled  on  that  subject.    It  is  true 
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that  the  average  of  profit  has  been  moderate^  that  some  great  iudos- 
tries,  as  notably  that  of  iron,  have  been  greatly  depressed,  that  some 
manufacturing  establishments  have  been  running  at  a  loss,  and  that 
the  majority  have  made  very  unsatisfactory  gains.  But  when  business 
depression  exists  at  all,  as  it  has  existed  in  Germany  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  it  to  a  degree  which 
puts  out  of  sight  the  favorable  and  redeeming  features  of  trade.  There 
is  also  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  business  men  of  most  classes  to  dis- 
parage the  amount  of  their  profits,  and  as  concerns  the  conduct  and  suc- 
cess of  their  affairs,  to  let  the  public  know  less  than  the  truth. 

Making  due  allowance  for  these  things,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
best  information,  that  manufacturing  production  has  in  general  declined 
rather  than  increased  during  the  past  year.  At  .the  same  time  there 
has  been,  in  many  branches,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  as  well 
as  in  the  amount  produced,  so  that  the  proportion  of  profit  has  not 
suffered  so  much  as  might  be  supposed.  Manufacturers  have  learned, 
during  the  long  depression,  to  counteract  the  influences  against  them 
and  make  the  most  of  the  unfavorable  situation.  It  is  also  something 
in  their  favor  that  surplus  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
cleared  out,  and  that  consumers  have  necessarily  somewhat  relaxed 
their  severe  and  protracted  economies,  thereby  increasing  the  home  de- 
mand. There  has  also,  of  late,  been  a  largely  increased  export  of  mul- 
titudes of  small  wares  to  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  these  in- 
fluences, though  comparatively  slight,  is  already  seen  in  the  somewhat 
quickened  activity  of  many  branches  of  industry.  This  improvement 
has  been  very  recent,  and  may  be  temporary,  but,  re-enforced  by  an  un- 
expectedly fair  harvest  and  the  anticipated  advantages  of  the  new  tariff, 
it  has  created  a  more  hopeful  feeling  than  has  for  a  long  time  existed. 

Cotton  spinnitig. — ^Among  the  most  depressed  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries has  been  that  of  cotton-spinning.  This  business  had  its  principal 
growth  between  the  years  1847  and  1866,  during  which  time  it  enjoyed  a 
duty  on  single-thread  raw-twist,  its  principal  product,  of  nine  marks  per 
centner.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  increased  within  this  period 
from  750,298  to  2,235,195.  Ten  years  later  the  number  had  advanced  only 
to  2,700,862.  A  reaction  against  the  business  had  set  in,  produced  in 
part  by  greatly  diminished  demand,  and  by  the  precipitation  of  the  entire 
product  of  Alsace-Lorraine  upon  the  German  market,  duty  free.  Another 
powerful  adverse  influence  was  English  competition.  The  decline  in  the 
export  of  English  goods  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  increased 
and  cheapened  production  of  that  country,  was  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  their  supply  to  the  German  market.  Alike  in. 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Alsace  and  of  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Western  Germany  the  English  threads  have  been  met  as  formidable 
rivals  of  the  home  product.  The  English  producer,  it  is  said,  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  cheaper  raw  material,  coal,  machines,  and  freights, 
larger  capital,  and  better  taught  workmen.  Complaint  is  also  made 
against  the  continental  railways  as  discriminating  in  favor  of  foreign 
freights  to  such  an  extent  that  English  yarns  are  carried  over  a  given 
space  more  cheaply  than  German. 

Under  these  adverse  influences  the  prices  of  yam  greatly  declined, 
and  at  the  end  of  1878  reached  the  lowest  point  that  had  been  known 
for  twenty  years.  The  German  product  was  sold  at  cost,  and  exported, 
as  a  rule,  below  cost.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  raw  material 
were  an  additional  disadvantage  to  the  German  manufacturer,  since  the 
prices  of  yarn  followed  those  of  cotton  more  promptly  in  England  than 
in  Germany,  enabling  the  English  manufacturer  to  avail  himself  of  an 
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advance  more  quickly  and  successfully  tlian  his  German  rival.  Stocks 
consequently  accumulated  in  the  German  factories,  some  of  which  sus- 
pended, while  others  became  insolvent,  and  most  all  reduced  their  work- 
ing-time to  50  or  60  hours  per  week,  and  the  wages  of  workmen  5  to  10 
percent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  As  to  it«  condition  now,  and  also  that  of  others  to  which  it  is 
closely  related,  the  following  expressions  are  taken  from  letters  of  reli- 
able manufacturers  and  dealers  received  at  this  office : 

1.  Cotton  industry, — Has  been  bad  the  l^t  year,  and  will  i>robably 
become  worne.  Production  in  Southern  and  Western  Germany  has  de- 
creased. 

2.  Cotton  and  weaving  mills. — Tolerably  employed,  but  have  little  lu* 
crative  business. 

3.  BandSj  ttcistSy  and  cord. — Lifeless  business.  Most  of  factories  with- 
out orders. 

4.  Buttons  and  dress  ornaments. — ^Factories  faring  badl^^  and  no  pros* 
pect  of  improvement. 

5.  Silk  trimmings. — ^A  stagnation  in  production,  which  even  the  season 
cannot  justify ;  sudden  rise  in  prices  of  raw  stuffs,  especially  raw  silk* 

6.  Velvets. — Factories  have  an  abundance  to  do. 

7.  Silks. — ^Factories  tolerably  employed,  though  demand  is  light.  Pro- 
duction probably  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  increase  unprofitable^ 

tS.  JAnen  cloth. — Firm,  regular  business. 

9.  Manufacturers  do  not  agree  in  their  view^s  of  the  prospect  for  next 
year.  Some  are  despondent,  others  hopeful.  In  general,  tolerable  or- 
ders have  Gome  in,  but  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  market  for  goods  so 
much  in&uenced  by  fashion  as  those  which  the  industry  of  this  place 
supplies. 

In  the  manufacture  of  carded  yarn,  much  complaint  is  made  of  the 
competition  of  Belgium  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  in  tariff  provisions. 
Some  of  the  spinneries  have  abandoned  this  part  of  their  business. 

The  flax-spinning  industry  has  complained  of  depression  since  1875. 
Last  year  an  extraordinary  abatement  in  the  production  of  flax  yarn 
took  place,  and  prices  fell  to  a  lower  point  than  had  been  realized  for  a 
century.  This  decline  was  largely  attributed  to  the  cheap  offers  of  Aus- 
trian spinners,  against  which  even  those  of  Belgium  and  England  were 
obliged  to  recede.  The  Bohemian  competition  consumes  the  cheap,  lux- 
uriant Basenroest  flax,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  fifteen-hour  work- 
men, re-enforced  by  children's  labor.  It  gains,  besides,  in  the  currency 
exchanges.  On  the  other  hand,  Bussian  flax,  owing  to  the  currency 
depreciation  of  that  country,  costs  not  more  than  two-thirds  what  it  did 
two  years  ago— a  fact  in  which  the  spinners  naturally  take  more  comfort 
than  the  growers  of  flax  in  Germany. 

The  business  of  linen  weaving  lost  many  advantages  by  its  tardy 
adoption  of  the  improved  mechanical  appliances.  In  earlier  times  Ger- 
many was  pre-eminently  a  flax-spinning  country.  Women  of  all  classes^ 
high  and  low,  learned  to  spin,  and  as  a  rule  acquired  remarkable  skill  in 
the  art.  This  furnished  the  linen  weavers  with  a  material  which  no 
other  country  then  produced  in  equal  fineness  and  cheapness.  Besting 
upon  these  ad  vantages,  the  German  industry  was  slow  to  adopt  the  me- 
chanical sjiindle,  which  did  not  come  into  use  here  until  twenty  years 
after  its  adoption  in  England.  At  present  hand-spinning  is  carried  on 
to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  but  the  advantages  of  machinery  have 
Bot  come  until  after  having  powerfully  augmented  the  riva\ry  of  other 
coaatries.     This  accounts  much,  no  doubt,  for  the  depression  complained 
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of  in  the  linen-weaving  industry.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  Umted 
States,  that  industry  was  prosperous,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cotton, 
but  this  prosperity  relaxed  as  soon  as  cotton  came  into  the  market  again 
in  large  quantities.  In  1878,  as  in  1877,  the  business  was  in  much  dis- 
tress. The  consumption  of  linen  for  laborers'  shirtings,  which  had  al- 
ready declined,  became  still  smaller.  Great  quantities  of  mechanically 
produced  half-linen,  or  cotton  chain  with  linen  weft,  were  offered  at 
ruinously  low  prices,  and  monopolized  the  market.  These  goods  proved 
to  be  not  very  durable,  and  consequently  substitutes  for  them  have  been 
offered  in  the  form  of  linen  chain  with  cotton  weft.  This  material  wears 
better  than  the  other,  but  since  it  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  alMinen 
goods,  its  future  is  not  assured.  In  the  midst  of  these  rivalries  the  bet- 
ter sorts  of  linen  have  held  their  place  in  the  market,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  cotton  stuffs  for  bed  linen  has  not  materially  progressed.  At 
the  same  time  the  manufacture  of  jacquard,  damask,  and  blue  linen  has 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  1877.  Linen  pantaloon  drillings  have 
not  been  in  great  demand,  owing  to  the  unusual  coolness  of  the  season. 

The  jute  industry  is  yet  young  in  Germany,  having  had  its  origin  in 
1862.  There  are  now  thirteen  factories,  with  20,000  spindles,  in  opera- 
tion, producing  about  250,000  centners  per  annum.  The  prices  are  low, 
on  account  of  French  and  Belgian  competition. 

In  the  weaving  of  white  goods  the  fact  became  apparent,  about  two 
years  ago,  that  the  supply  was  beyond  the  demand.  Excessive  offerings 
depressed  prices,  and  large  stocks  accumulated  in  store.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1878  this  influence  became  somewhat  relaxed ;  and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  present  year  the  surplus  stock,  if  not  exhausted,  was  at 
least  of  moderate  amount.  In  the  meantime,  tne  consumption  of  beaver 
and  thick  duffle  cloth  had  constantly  declined.  This  was  chiefly  due  to 
deteriorations  of  quality,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  untenable  colors. 
At  present  this  article  is  produced  only  in  small  quantities,  from  bad 
material,  on  hand  looms,  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  export  of  beaver 
cloth  has  remained  for  some  time  very  weak,  the  cheaper  English  fabric 
colored  by  improved  processes  having  displaced  the  G^man  in  foreign 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  fustian,  or  dimity,  flannel  shirtings,  sum- 
mer hose,  satins  with  fine  woof,  and  similar  white  woven  articles  have 
had  a  fair  demand,  and  have  made  some  reparation  for  the  idle  looms. 

There  has  been  much  comx)laint  as  to  depressed  prices  of  colored  stuffs, 
which  have  declined  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  raw  material,  especially 
of  cotton  yam.  Yet  nearly  all  the  establishments  making  these  goods 
have  been  kept  in  full  operation,  and  the  surplus  in  store  has  been  un- 
important. The  export,  also,  has  increased  rather  than  decreased,  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  new  duties  on  cotton  yam  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  foreign  trade  in  these  articles.  The  German  manufacturer  has 
reached  a  point,  it  is  said,  where  the  slightest  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  will  make  it  im|>ossibIe  for  him  to  maintain  that  trade. 

Cotton  and  half- wool  stuffs,  especially  the  better  coat  and  pantaloons 
materials,  have  sold  only  at  depressed  prices,  while  the  demand  for  the 
lighter  grades  has  strongly  declined. 

The  white-goods  weaveries  have  pi-oduced  a  considerable  amount  of 
white  flannel  shirtings,  which  were  afterwards  colored,  and  the  factories 
of  colored  goods  have  produced  large  quantities  of  the  same  material 
in  colors.  The  demand  for  these  articles  has  steadily  increased.  The 
better  qualities  of  half-woolen  clothing  stufl's  have  suffered  further  de- 
cline, while  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  has  been  lively.  The 
latter  are  manufactured  at  lowest  cost  in  Bavaria. 

The  foregoing  observ^ations  apply  to  the  textile  industries  to  which 
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they  refer  down  to  a  recent  period.  At  present  these  industries  are  in 
a  transition,  or,  perhaps,  rather  an  experimental  state;  and  the  effect 
upon  them  of  the  new  tariff  measures,  and  of  the  appait^nt  revival  in 
otiier  branches  of  production,  will  be  a  curious  study. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  production  of  iron  in  Germany  is  authentically  estimated  at  37 
kilograms  per  head  of  the  population.  The  same  estimate  places  the 
production  of  England  at  203,  of  Belgium  at  90,  and  of  France  at  39 
kilograms  'per  head.  The  consumption  in  Gennany,  which  amounted 
in  1873  to  72.3  kilograms  per  head,  declined  in  1877  to  39.9.  The  im- 
ports in  1878  are  stated  at^9,154,931  centners  of  raw  iron,  902,731  cent- 
ners of  rails,  106,136  centners  of  white  iron  plate,  and  106,136  centners 
of  iron  and  steel  plates.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  trade  iron  at  the  Lorraine 
works  in  1872  was  336  marks.  In  1873  it  declined  to  272,  in  1874  to  180, 
in  1875  to  162,  in  1876  to  125,  in  1877  to  115,  in  1878  to  110,  and  in  1879 
to  105  marks. 

The  year  1878  closed  without  material  abatement  of  the  depression 
which  had  so  long  lain  upon  the  iron  industry,  and  the  present  year 
begsui  with  large  additional  reductions  in  the  working  force  of  many 
establishments.  At  the  same  time  reductions  were  made  in  furnace 
wages  of  3.7  per  cent.,  in  rolling-mill  wages  2.33  per  cent.,  and  in  pud- 
dlers'  wages  of  4.4  per  cent.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  iron 
works  had  been*  earned  on  up  to  that  time  without  profit,  and  without 
realizing  int^est  on  their  fixed  or  working  capital ;  a  great  number  had 
been  obliged  to  suspend  all  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  capital 
stock;  many  had  worked  on  additional  contributions,  or  credit  emis- 
aiens,  where  they  could  get  credit,  and  others  had  been  obliged  to  succumb 
entirely  to  the  ^^  crisis."  This  state  of  things  has  materially  changed,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  especially  within  the  last  two 
months.  As  early  as  February  last,  an  improvement  was  experienced  in 
some  of  the  favorably  situated  works  and  branches.  The  trade  in  boiler 
plates,  for  example,  took  an  unexpected  start  ahead,  owing  to  an  increased 
demand  for  engine  boilers,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  markets. 

With  this  and  other  exceptions,  production  remained  about  the  same 
until  the  1st  of  September  last,  when  a  more  general  though  moderate 
increase  of  demand  set  in.  The  amount  of  puddling  iron  held  in  store 
by  twenty-two  leading  Westphalian  and  Nassau  furnaces  was  reduced 
by  sales  during  the  month  from  59,000  to  42,(K)0  tons.  Prices  began  to 
improve  about  the  same  time,  and  at  present  have  advanced  from  10  to 
15  i)er  cent,  on  raw  iron,  and  on  some  other  kinds  about  20  per  cent. 
Ifo.  1  cast  iron  has  advanced  from  57  to  65  and  67  marks  per  ton,  raw 
puddling  iron  from  48  to  54  marks,  gray  German  Bessemer  raw  iron  from 
56  to  64  marks,  and  steel  rails  from  125  to  136  and  140  marks. 

At  present  reports  come  from  all  the  great  iron-producing  districts  of 
increased  activity.  Sheet,  bar,  and  cast  iron  are  all  in  demand,  and 
most  of  the  works  are  supplied  with  orders,  some  as  far  ahead  as  Feb- 
ruary. Furnaces  long  silent  have  been  put  into  blast,  the  building  of 
new  wortcs  is  proposed,  large  stocks  that  remained  on  hand  a  few  weeks 
ago  have  been  cleared  out,  and  further  advances  in  prices  are  discussed. 
A  hopeful  feeling  prevails  that  the  end  of  the  "crisis"  has  come,  and 
the  improved  state  of  things  is  naturally  attributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  new  tariff  on  iron,  which  took  effect  in  June  la^st.  But  another  influ- 
ence has  been  at  work  far  more  potent  than  this,  and  that  is  the  great  and 
sudden  demand  for  iron  from  the  United  States.    For  several  weeks 
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prior  to  the  present  date  the  shipments  of  old  rails  and  scrap  iron  from 
Germany  on  American  orders  have  been  very  great,  and  the  demand  for 
such  materials  has  been  greater  than  the  supply.  The  country  has  been 
stripped  of  its  stock  of  old  rails,  and  difficulty  ha«  been  found  in.  secor- 
ing  sufficient  transportation  for  the  sudden  export. 

Eeflecting  men  see  that  this  extraordinary  demand  is  temporary  and 
that  the  stimulus  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  market  cannot  endure. 
Already  the  warning  has  been  uttered  that  the  ^^  cause  of  the  improve- 
ment has  come  from  the  United  States,  and  not  from  interior  sources," 
and  the  admonition  is  given  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  rush  headlong 
into  excessive  production.  The  demand  from  abroad  has  already  ex- 
hibited signs  of  weakening,  and  may  be  materially  reduced  next  year, 
when  so  many  new  American  furnaces  shall  come  into  blast.  It  is  only 
fair  to  presume,  however,  that  if  no  financial  crisis  supervenes  the  Ger- 
man iron  industry  may  now  recover  some  of  the  ground  it  has  lost,  and 
be  conducted  for  the  future  with  more  profit  than  during  recent  years. 
The  tariff  will  somewhat  reduce  competition,  and  the  expected  transfer 
of  the  railways  to  the  government  will,  it  is  hoped,  relieve  the  stagnation 
in  railway  iron.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  apply  new  dephos- 
phorizing processes  to  the  domestic  ores,  so  as  to  utilize  them  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  It  is  claimed  that  in  some  instances 
these  efforts  have  been  successful,  and  predictions  are  made  of  great 
results. 

But  beside  this  hopeful  view  should  be  placed  the  following  expres- 
sions taken  from  correspondence  recently  received  at  this  office: 

1.  Some  few  sheet-iron  works  in  this  district  have  plenty  to  do,  but 
these  are  exceptions.  In  general  there  is  little  activity  and  small  de- 
mand. 

2.  Small  iron  ware  and  cutlery. — ISo  increase  of  production,  but  rather 
decrease.    Prices  weakening.    Business  unprofitable. 

3.  Cast  and  wra^ight  iron. — ^Prices  low ;  business  tolerable. 

4.  Steel. — The  great  Krupp  works  at  Essen  have  sufficient  employ- 
ment, but  at  tolerably  low  prices.    Same  with  the  Bochum  works. 

5.  Engines  and  boilers. — In  Northwest  Germany  the  business  is  en- 
tirely lifeless.  Shops  employed  mostly  in  repairing  and  changing. 
Prices  and  profits  low. 

These  unfavorable  statements,  though  authentic,  perhaps  draw  the 
picture  too  darkly,  but  they  show  that  the  recent  improvement  in  the 
iron  industry  and  trade  is  not  yet  universal. 

COAL. 

The  coal  product  of  the  Dortmund  district  in  1878  was  381,341,089 
centners,  an  increase  of  about  30,000,000  centners  over  1877.  The  ship- 
ments by  rail  and  water  amounted  to  329,067,676  centners,  an  increase 
of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  persons 
supported  by  the  labor  of  the  mines  during  1878  and  the  two  next  pre- 
ceding years  was  as  follows : 


1870.      I      1877. 


Workmen i      82,284 

Members  of  faniUies 133,296 


72,941 
12i,  696 


Total 215,580  1    197,037 


1878. 


73,989 
129,059 


203,048 
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A  report  from  tlie  8arae  district  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present 
year  shows  194  works  in  operation  daring  that  period,  against  204  in 
the  corresiK)ndiug  quarter  of  the  year  before.  The  amount  of  coal 
shipped  was  98.729,745  centners,  an  increase  of  1,549,093  over  the 
same  quarter  of  1878.  On  the  other  hand  the  market  value  of  the 
shipment  was  less,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  amount.  Last  year's 
quarter  it  amounted  to  21,166,310  marks,  and  this  year's  to  20,125,007. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  75,497,  against  74,105  the  year 
before. 

sThis  is  probably  a  fair  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  coal  industry 
down  to  the  Ist  of  October  last.  Since  that  time  the  demand  has  some- 
what increased,  but  the  low  prices  of  a  year  ago  have  not  been  ma- 
terially improv^.  Many  mines  have  been  worked  at  a  loss,  and  various 
unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  combination  by  which 
the  production  might  be  limited.  The  output  this  year  will,  it  is  esti- 
mated, be  about  10  per  cent,  greater  than  last. 

The  reawakening  of  furnaces  has  created  an  increased  demand  for 
coke,  the  prices  of  which  have  slightly  advanced. 

SALT. 

The  production  of  rock  salt  in  Germany  has  advanced  from  3,106,325 
centners  in  1876  to  3,757,186  in  1878-'79.  The  production  of  salines  in 
1876  amounted  to  8,311,081  centners,  and  in  1878-79  to  8,205,531.  The 
distribution  of  the  consumption  of  salt  the  past  year  was  as  follows : 
Preparing  and  preserving  fodder,  1,815,251  centners;  manufacture  of 
soda  and  ^lauber  salt,  1,783,816:  chemicals  and  dyes,  208,660;  artificial 
manures,  59,227;  soap  and  candle  factories,  104,870 ;  leather  production, 
103,381;  metals,  64,254;  glass  and  pottery,  50,616;  various  purposes, 
31^6;  total,  4,221,333. 

The  total  exports  of  German  salt  the  pa«t  year  have  amounted  to 
2,089,785  centners.  Eussia  received  the  largest  quantity,  taking  775,258 
centners,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  in  1873.  The  Netherlands,  Norway, 
and  Austria  were  the  next  best  customers. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  has  greatly  increased  in  Germany, 
as  in  Austria,  where  it  is  reported  to  have  doubled  since  1875.  An  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  history,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
this  industry  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Stuttgart.* 

THE  NEW  TAEIFF. 

In  my  dispatch  No.  147,  of  August  2  last,  some  account  wa«  given  of 
the  general  features  of  tbe  new  German  tariff,  and  of  its  particular  ap- 
plication to  various  countries  and  industries.  From  that  dispatch  1 
would  beg  to  make  here  some  citations,  with  such  additions  and  changes 
as  make  them  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

The  act,  adopted  in  the  Inii)erial  Parliament  by  a  vote  of  217  ayes 
against  117  noes,  is  intended  to  supersede  the  ZoUverein  tariff  of  Octo- 
l>er  1, 1870,  and  that  subsequently  enacted  on  the  7th  of  July,  1873. 

In  anticipation  of  its  enactment,  duties  have  been  collected  since  June 
1  of  the  current  year  on  raw  and  old  iron;  since  July  6  on  brandy,  ar- 
rack, rum,  vinegar,  wine,  cider,  fruits,  nuts,  coffee  (raw  and  roasted), 
and  the  substitutes  therefor,  except  chicory;  on  tea  and  on  petroleum 

*  This  report  will  be  found  hi  the  supplement. 
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and  other  mineral  oils  raw  and  refined ;  and  since  July  8  on  raw  tobaoeo 
leaves  and  stems,  tobacco  juice,  and  manufactured  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms.  ttfox  fu  ih 

The  necessary  orders  for  the  collection  of  these  taxes  were  formally 
promulgated  by  the  government  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  July  last. 

Since  the  date  of  its  publication  (July  15)  the  new  tariff  has  been  in 
force  with  reference  to  the  following  articles :  Iron,  and  manu£iax)tures  of 
iron ;  hops,  instruments,  machines,  and  vehicles ;  animal  fat,  stearine, 
palmine,  and  x^araffine,  and  wax ;  nsh-oil,  and  other  animal  oils ;  eggs, 
cattle,  beer,  butter  (real  and  artificial),  meat,  game,  poultry,  fish  (raw 
and  prepared),  meat  extracts,  groceries,  oranges,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  5  spices,  herrings,  honey,  cacao,  caviare,  surrogates,  cheese,  confec- 
tioneries, aaid  vegetables ;  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish  ;  prepaid  mus- 
tard, olives,  dried  fruit,  nuts,  starch,  sago,  rice,  salt,  sirup,  sugar,  and 
other  articles  kindred  to  the  foregoing. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  tariff  took  effect  as  to  anise,  coriander,  and 
rape  seeds,  grain,  and  other  agricultural  products,  wood  for  fuel  and  for 
building,  wooden  furniture,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures. 

On  the  1st  of  Julj^,  1880,  application  of  the  duties  will  be  made  to 
hemp,  flax,  and  other  vegetable  materials  for  weaving,  excepting  cotton ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  the  entire  tariff,  with  the  exception  just 
named,  will  go  into  effect. 

Generally  speaking,  the  German  Empire  is  now  commercially,  as  it  is 
politically,  one  country,  whose  customs  and  political  boundaries  are 
identical,  but  this  identity  is  not  without  exception.  The  cities  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  and  the  port  of  Geestemunde,  are  within  the  political 
frontier,  but  as  to  the  customs  line  they  are  outside  places,  and  continue 
to  be,  as  they  have  been,  free-trade  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  politically  does  not  belong  to  Germany,  is 
vrithin  her  customs  line,  as  is  also  the  small  Austrian  municipality  of 
Jungholz,  between  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  population  of  the  territories  within  the  customs  line  is  given  at 
42,337,974,  of  which  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  25,634,132. 

The  Imperial  Government  exercises  general  jurisdiction,  through  its 
commissioners,  over  the  entire  customs  system,  but  the  collection  of  the 
duties  and  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws  are  relegated,  subject 
to  imperial  instructions,  to  each  state  within  its  own  territory.  The 
secretary  of  finance  of  each  federal  state  constitutes  generally  the 
highest  authority  of  that  state  in  reference  to  customs  matters.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  however,  the  secretary  of  state  is  such  authority, 
and  in  Prussia  it  is  invested  in  customs  directories,  one  for  each  province, 
located  in  the  cities  of  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Posen,  Stettin,  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hannover,  Miinster,  Cassel,  and  Cologne. 

The  central  administration  of  the  customs  is  established  in  the  various 
German  states  as  follows :  For  Bavaria,  at  Munich ;  Saxony,  at  Dres- 
den; Wiirtem burg,  at  Stuttgart ;  Baden,  at  Carlsruhe;  Hesse,  at  Darm- 
stadt; Mecklenburg,  at  Scliwerin ;  Thiiringen,  at  Erfurt;  Oldenburg, 
at  Oldenburg ;  Bnmswick,  at  Brunswick ;  Annalt,  at  Magdeburg ;  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  at  Strasburg. 

The  command  of  the  armed  and  uniformed  custom-house  guards  wldch 
line  the  frontier  is  intrusted  to  an  imperial  chief  inspector  of  customs. 

The  chief  customs  offices  are  competent  to  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  collection  of  the  duties,  without  restriction  as  to 
amount  or  kind,  except  that  the  import  of  raw  sugar  and  of  playing- 
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cards  is  limited  to  offices  to  which  those  couimodities  are  expressly  des- 
ignated. 

Subordinate  offices  of  the  first  class  are  limited  ia  ^heir  transactions 
to  goods  the  dutiable  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  sixty  marks  j)ev 
hundred  kilograms,  and  upon  which  the  aggregate  daties  to  be  col- 
lected do  not  exce^  three  hundred  marks. 

Subordinate  offices  of  the  second  class  are  limited  to  goods  upon  which 
the  dutiable  rate  is  not  over  thirty  marks  per  hundred  kilogi*ams,  and 
the  aggregate  of  daties  seventy-five  marks. 

The  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  whenever  the  tariff  act 
specifically  so  provides,  aMd  always  when  the  rate  of  taxation  does  not 
exceed  six  marks  x)er  hundred  kilos.  In  all  other  cases  the  duties  are 
levied  on  the  net  weight. 

The  rates  of  tare  to  be  computed  have  been  fixed  by  the  Bundesrath 
as  follows :  For  coarse  ironware  imported  in  casks  and  boxes  10,  in 
baskets  6,  and  bales  4  per  cent. ;  for  dressed  meat,  fresh  and  prepared 
pooltry^  dead  game  of  all  kinds,  meat  extract,  and  table  bouillon,  when 
these  articles  are  imported  in  casks  and  chests,  15,  when  in  baskets  9, 
and  when  in  bales  6  per  cent. ;  for  swine  and  goose  fat,  palmine,  paraf- 
fine,  spermaceti,  and  wax,  when  imported  in  casks  and  chests,  13  per 
cent,  9x\d  for  wooden  furniture  in  boxes  16,  in  bales  6  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  liquids,  the  casks  are  not  deducted  ii*om  the  dutiable 
weight,  only  exterior  packing  being  so  deducted. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  law,  an  amendment  was  offered  provid- 
ing that  50  per  cent,  additional  to  the  usual  duties  might  be  levied  on 
commodities  imported  from  countries  which  tax  German  goods  much 
higher  than  Germany  taxes  theirs.  This  amendment  was  supposed  to 
lie  aimed  especially  at  the  United  States.  In  lieu  of  it  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  act,  by  which  the  additional  50  per  cent,  may  be  levied 
ou  the  goods  of  countries  which  discriminate  against  those  of  Germany. 

A  clause  which  will  take  effect  April  1,  1880,  provides  that  the 
amount  of  revenues  yielded  in  any  one  year  in  excess  of  130,000,000 
marks  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  different  States  in  proportion  to 
their  xK>palation. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  new  law  for  acquiring  better  statistical 
informatioB  concerning  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  empire.   The 
present  statistics  on  these  subjects  are  not  considered  complete  or  reli- 
able.   The  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  entering  Germany  have  been 
well  known,  but  a  large  proportion  of  such  goods  have  entered  merely 
for  transit  to  Austria,  Switzerland  and  other  portions  of  the  continent, 
and  the  records  which  have  been  kept  have  given  no  correct  idea  of  the 
amounts,  qualities,  and  values  of  the  merchandise  thus  received  in 
transit.     The  statisticians  have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  state  with 
much  exactness  the  re^  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire. 
With  a  view  to  supplying  this  deficiency  of  information,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  an  explicit  description  must  be  given  as  to  the  quality,  value, 
place  of  production,  and  place  of  destination  of  all  goods  exported  from 
or  imported  into  Germany,  and  that  such  descrijitions  shall  be  duly  filed 
in  the  nearest  statistical  bureau.    A  tax  of  5  pfennige  per  head  on  ani- 
mals, and  the  same  for  each  500  kilograms  of  packed,  or  each  1,000 
kilograms  of  unpacked  goods,  and  10  pfennige  per  10,000  kilograms  of 
coal,  iron,  and  other  heavy  materials.  Is  levied  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
this  statistical  feature  of  the  new  customs  system.    Exempt  from  this 
tax  are  consignments  of  goods  on  the  free  list  not  exceeding  250  grams 
in  weight  and  small  packages  forwarded  by  mail. 

Under  the  operations  of  this  feature  of  the  law,  doubtless  more  accu 
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rate  statistics  will  be  obtaiued  than  have  been  possible  Leretofore  as  to 
the  volume  of  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  a  subject 
concerning  which'existing  information  is  and  has  been  largely  conjec- 
tural. 

Ostensibly,  the  new  tariff  is  a  protective  measure,  and  its  justification 
ha-s  mainly  been  placed  on  that  ground.  For  example,  it  is  officially 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  duties  which  have  been  placed  upon  breadstuffs 
that  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  empire  has  arrived  at  such  a  lan- 
guishing state  that  protective  measures  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
save  it  from  total  prostration.  The  present  depression  of  agriculture  is 
attributed  to  the  superior  powers  of  production  of  other  countries,  and 
their  unresisted  competition  with  the  German  agriculturist.  As  an  effect 
of  the  duties,  the  government  confidently  anticipates  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  imports,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural staples.  The  apprehension  that  the  duties  will  increase  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  producer  is  met  by  the  assurance  that  there  will  surely 
take  place,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
Moreover,  rye  and  buckwheat,  the  standard  breadstuffs  of  the  poor,  are 
not  taxed,  and  as  for  meat,  the  laborer,  it  is  said,  does  not  eat  meat. 
We  are  to  understand,  therefore,  that  the  duties  on  wheat  and  on  beef 
are  intended  as  taxes  upon  those  who  are  able  to  pay  them ;  in  other 
words,  that  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  beef  are  not  considered  necessaries 
to  the  German  laborer. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  stop  to  consider  what  the  American  laborer 
would  think  of  this  argument,  however  suggestive  it  may  be  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  argument  is  cited  here  only  to  show  that  the  defense  of  the  new 
tariff  is  made  on  protective  grounds,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  production  happens  to  have  been  especially  favorable  to 
that  line  of  argument.  In  point  of  fact,  the  new  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  its  main  purpose  is  revenue.  But  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  public 
exchequer  and  the  necessity  of  laying  additional  taxes  to  meet  them,  a 
I)rotective  tariff  would  scarcely  be  attempted  or  seriously  thought  of  in 
Germany.  But  production  is  depressed,  labor  is  unremunerative,  and, 
fortunately  for  the  government,  its  need  of  revenue  occurs  at  a  time 
when  the  German  producer  happens  to  be  more  sensitive  than  perhaps 
ever  before  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition.  Correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, he  attributes  the  depression  and  unprofitableness  of  his  trade  to 
that  competition,  and  accordingly  he  is  prepared  to  welcome  any  plausi- 
ble measure  of  protection  against  it. 

As  yet  the  influence  of  the  tariff'  upon  trade  and  production  has  been 
slight,  and  considerable  time  must  still  elapse  before  its  complete  effect 
can  be  realized.  Many  of  its  most  important  provisions  have  but  just 
come  into  operation,  and  others,  as  already  stated,  still  remain  in  abey- 
ance. Large  stocks  of  iron,  tobacco,  cotton  thread,  and  many  other 
staples  were  imported  in  anticipation  of  its  adoption,  and  being  not  yet 
entirely  consumed  they  prevent  the  increased  duties  from  materially 
affecting  the  prices  of  such  commodities. 

tSo  far  as  the  measure  is  protective,  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  will  apply  much  more  seriously  against  the  trade  of  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  than  against  that  of  the  United  States. 
Eussia,  for  example,  has  heretofore  laid  considerable  duties  on  German 
products,  while  Germany  has  received  those  of  Russia  either  free  or 
jsubject  to  trifling  taxation.  But  the  Kussiau  producer  lacks,  in  many 
respects,  the  facilities  for  production  possesed  by  the  American,  and  is 
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therefore  le«s  competent  than  the  latter  to  bear  a  given  increase  of 
duties. 

The  competition  of  England  in  cotton  goods  has  already  been  referred 
tOj  and  sufficiently  explains  the  motives  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
tective duties  on  those  articles.  The  levies  on  woolen  yarns  and  fabrics 
may  be  explained  in  like  manner. 

The  rivalry  of  Austria,  and  especially  Bohemia,  as  well  as  of  England, 
in  flax-spinning,  has  also  been  referred  to,  and  indicates  the  directions 
to  which  the  duties  on  the  imported  products  of  that  industry  will  tend. 
The  imports  of  linen  twist,  heretofore  received  in  large  quantities  from 
Belgium,  will  doubtless  also  feel  the  effect  of  those  duties. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  formidable  competition  has 
hitherto  come  from  France  and  Italy.  For  this,  and  the  further  reason 
that  Austria  has  placed  additional  duties  upon  these  articles,  the  Ger- 
man duties  have  been  raised. 

The  duties  on  iron  were  quite  heavy  down  to  the  year  1834,  after 
which  they  underwent  various  successive  reductions  until  January  1, 
1877,  when  they  entirely  ceased.  The  depression  of  the  iron  industry 
began  about  the  same  time  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  directly  after  the  financial  crisis  of  1873.  The  demand  for  iron 
beyond  the  Atlantic  having  at  that  time  almost  entirely  ceased,  the  vast 
surplus  production  of  England  was  thrown  upon  the  continental  mar- 
ket. The  American  demand  having  now  for  the  time  being  revived, 
the  German  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  has  revived  with  it, 
as  has  been  seen.  The  new  duties  on  iron  have  as  yet  produced  no  per- 
ceptible effect.  But  for  the  exports  on  foreign  orders  things  would  re- 
main very  nearly  as  they  were.  Whether  the  duties  wilkmaterially 
benefit  the  iron-producing  industry  in  future  can  now  only  be  conjec- 
tured. 

SODA. 

In  1875  there  were  in  Germany,  inclusive  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  twenty- 
one  soda  factories,  producing  about  1,000,000  centners  of  soda,  mostly 
calcined,  per  aSnum.  One  establishment,  at  Mannheim,  delivered  about 
300,000  centners.  Three  others  have  lately  ceased  to  operate.  During 
the  8£une  year  the  import  of  foreign  soda  amounted  to  about  56  per  cent, 
of  the  total  domestic  production.  The  imports  came  mainly  from  En- 
gland, Belgium,  and  Holland ;  also,  more  than  formerly  from  Austria 
and  France. 

Down  to  the  year  1865  the  tariff  discriminated  only  between  purified 
and  unpnrified  soda.  Both,  with  some  special  exceptions,  paid  an  im- 
port duty  of  3  marks  per  centner.  In  1865  the  tariff  made  the  classi- 
fication which  is  now  in  use,  of  raw,  natural,  artificial,  crystallized,  and 
calcined  soda.  The  kind  first  named  paid  a  duty  of  75  pfennige  per 
centner,  the  last  2  marks,  and  caustic  3. 

At  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  tariff,  in  1873,  the  duty  on  calcined 
soda  was  reduced  to  75  pfennige  per  centner. 

An  increase  of  the  duty  on  imported  soda  has  been  asked  by  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  on  the  ground  that  those  of  England  possess  an  un- 
dae  advantage  in  cheaper  raw  materials,  and  in  the  ability  to  produce 
in  larger  quantities.  Three  of  the  English  factories,  it  is  said,  produce 
as  much  as  those  of  all  Germany.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  place 
in  this  country  where  coal  and  chalk  are  found  so  near  together  as  in 
England. 

Another  reason  given,  and  which  applies  especially  to  France,  is  the 
new  process  invented  by  Solvay,  which  seems  to  hold  ftbout  the  same 
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relation  to  the  soda-producing  indnstry  that  the  Bessemer  process  does 
to  that  of  steel.  This  process,  by  ^hich  soda  can  be  produced  from  salt 
and  ammoniac,  has  been  adopted  in  France,  while  in  England  and  Ger- 
many the  system  of  Leblanc  is  kept  in  vogue.  The  Solvay  method  i» 
employed  in  but  two  German  factories,  the  conditions  of  production  here 
not  favoring  it. 

GtRAJN. 

A  leading  commercial  paper  of  Germany  stated  recently  that  while 
Russia  had  for  some  time  past  been  making  extensive  shipments  of 
breadstuffs  to  Western  Europe  her  stock  was  now  suddenly  exhausted, 
and  that  the  United  States  ruled  the  grain  market^of  the  world.  The 
same  paper  added  that  Hungary,  instead  of  having  a  surplus  for  export, 
must  draw  upon  Eussia  for  her  deficiency,  and  that  Southern  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  portions  of  France  must  look  for  their  supply  to  Mann- 
heim, which  had  taken  the  place  of  Buda-Pesth.  The  meaning  of  these 
statements  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  when  it  is  explained  that 
last  year  Mannheim  received,  by  way  of  Botterdam,  about  26,000,000 
kilograms  of  Eussian  grain,  of  which  90  per  cent,  came  from  Odessa  and 
Nicolajeff.  The  importance  of  grain  distribution  at  Mannheim  is,  there- 
fore, largely  due  to  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  water  route  from  the 
regions  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Lower  Danube  to  the  direct  route  by  rail. 
This  year,  however,  and  perhaps  in  future  year^,  it  will  be  much  more 
due  to  another  fact,  and  that  is  the  American  import ;  for  since  Hun- 
garian and  Eussian  breadstuffs  can  be  delivered  on  the  Upper  Ehine 
more  cheaply  by  water  than  by  rail,  it  follows  that  American  breadstuffs 
can  reach  ^at  market  with  quite  as  much  facility  as  their  eastern  rivals. 

For  some  time  past  the  import  of  grain  from  the  United  States,  both 
through  the  Ehine  and  li^orth  Sea  ports,  has  been  immense.  Prices  at 
Mannheim  and  Hamburg  have  kept  pace  with  those  in  "New  York,  an 
advance  of  about  30  per  cent,  having  taken  place  since  the  middle  of 
September.  Much  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  prices  can  be  main- 
tained at  such  extraordinary  figures,  but  there  is  no  question  that  they 
will  continue  to  rule  much  higher  than  those  of  one  yea#ago. 

The  grades  of  American  wheat  best  known  in  this  and  other  Weet 
German  markets  are  those  of  California,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Mich- 
igan, and  also  the  general  grades  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  '  These 
lunds,  and  especially  those  known  as  Eed  Winter,  Oregon,  and  California, 
are  of  very  satisfactory  quality,  and  yield  at  least  as  much  flour  as  the 
best  domestic  varieties.  The  kind  which  is  esteemed  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  favorite  Hungarian  red  wheat,  and  which  is  pronounced 
even  better  than  that,  is  the  best  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota,  of  which 
the  supply,  as  yet,  has  not  equalled  the  demand. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  duties  upon  the  American  grain  import  has  not  been  perceptible. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief,  however,  that  these  duties  will  not  lon^ 
be  permitted  to  stand. 

LEATHER. 

The  amount  of  imi)orts  of  leather  to  Germany  in  1878  is  stated  at 
111,889  centners,  aud  of  exports  at  130,454  centners.  Of  the  imports 
48,800  centners  were  of  American  production.  The  imports  of  Amer- 
ican hemlock  leather  are  believed  to  have  increased  during  the  past 
year,  though  the  general  imi)ort  has  diminished.  The  new  duties,  which 
take  effect  on  the  first  of  January  next,  were  opposed  by  the  saddlery, 
shoemaking,  and  other  leather-consuming  interests,  owing  to  apprehen- 
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sions  of  unfavorable  consequences  to  tbeir  business.  These  apprehen- 
sions took  rise  mainly  from  the  supposed  operation  of  the  duties  upon 
the  import  of  American  leather,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  be 
seriously  interfered  with  when  the  tariff  comes  into  force.  It  is  to  be 
added  lliat  the  advance  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  the  American 
leather  market  during  the  last  few  months  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
corresi)onding  advance  in  Germany.  The  German  tanner  will  be  quite 
content  with  the  duty  advances  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  American  competition. 

Hides  and  skins,  on  which  no  duties  have  been  levied  since  1818,  are 
continued  on  the  free  list.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  tan- 
neries are  not  fully  supplied  from  Germany,  and  that  the  German  tan- 
ner cannot  sustain  an  additional  tax  upon  his  raw  material.  Skins  for 
the  manufacture  of  furs  were  taxed  from  1833  to  1870,  but  they  are  now 
kept  on  the  free  list  by  way  of  encouraging  a  flourishing  interest  which 
has  grown  up  in  Saxony. 

Of  bark  for  tanning  Germany  now  imports  aboat  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion centners  per  annum.  This  import,  which  is  ten  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  1864,  comes  mainly  from  Hungary  and  the  United  States. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  way  of  forest  culture  to  insure  a  fti- 
tore  home  supply,  but  as  yet  the  foreign  bark,  and  especially  the  Amer- 
ican, is  cheaper  than  the  German,  and,  being  indispensable,  is  left  iree 
of  duty.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Americans  should 
devise  some  means  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  dyeing  material  from  their 
bark,  as  in  that  way  they  would  produce  a  quality  of  leather  which,  in 
color  and  finish,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  this  market. 

In  this  connection  a  new  process  for  tanning  upper  and  sole  leather 
by  means  of  mineral  salt,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Knapp 
and  perfected  by  Dr.  Heinzerling,  of  this  city,  deserves  mention.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  method  that  it  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense of  tanning  by  reducing  the  time  and  the  quantity  of  vats  and 
other  fixtures  necessary.  Light  hides,  it  is  said,  can  be  dressed  in  three 
days,  and  the  heaviest  in  from  four  to  five.  The  process,  of  which  a  de- 
scription is  herewith  given,  is  being  tried  in  various  tanneries  of  this 
vicinity.  * 

The  Knapp  tanning  procead,  perfected  by  Dr,  C.  Heinzerling ,  of  Franlifort-on-the-Main, 

The  raw  hides  are  tinhaired  and  swelled  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  are  then  placed 
iu  a  solution  of  sour  bichromate  of  potassa,  or  sour  chromate  of  soda,  or  sour  chro- 
mate  of  ma^esia  and  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  salt.  They  remain  iu  this 
solution  for  a  few  days,  according  to  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  hides  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution. 

Instead  of  placing  the  hides  directly  into  one  of  the  above  solutions,  they  can  be 
first  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  alum  and 
some  smaU  pieces  of  zinc.  By  the  action  of  the  alum  and  the  zinc,  amorphous  alu- 
mina (clay)  is  deposited  upon  the  fibers  of  the  hide  and  prevents  an  injurious  action  of 
the  strong  solutions.  If  tne  hides  have  been  in  the  above  solutions  of  soda  or  alum  for 
s  certain  time,  a  small  per  cent,  of  ferro-cyanide  or  ferri -cyanide  of  potassa  is  added, 
which  win  prove  very  effective  for  the  leather  to  be  used  lor  the  uppers  of  shoes. 

Thev  are  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or^ acetate  of  lead,  or  soap, 
for  a  few  days,  to  fix  the  tanning  substances.  They  are  then  dried  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  fat,  or  paraffine,  or  naphtha  dissolved  in  benzine,  and  similar 
substances,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  thymol  or  carbolic  acid  should  be  added. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

On  live  stock  import  daties  were  levied  up  to  the  year  1865  at  the  rate 
of  4  marks  per  he^  on  horses  and  mules,  15  on  oxen,  9  on  cows,  6  on 
young  steers,  i  mark  on  calves,  3  on  fattened  and  2  on  unfattened  hogs, 
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and  i  mark  each  on  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
April  11, 1865,  with  Anstro-Hnngary,  these  duties  as  applied  to  that  coan« 
try  were  greatly  seduced,  and  during  1870  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  except  swine  were  abolished.  It  is  claimed  that  this  repeal  waa 
followed  by  a  decline  of  exports  and  increase  of  imports  of  live  stock 
disastrous  to  German  interests.  Germany  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  her 
eastern  neighbors  to  the  raising  of  stock,  owing  to  her  lack  of  pasture 
lands.  The  best  pastures  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  are  found  in  Hoi- 
stein,  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg.  In  Holstein,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  seaports^  an  association  was  formed  some  time  ago  for  the  importa* 
tion  of  American  cattle,  with  a  view  to  tiftttening  them  there  for  the  mar- 
ket. Considerable  numbers  have  been  brought  over  by  the  association, 
and  many  are  now  upon  the  Holstein  pastures.  Beoentlyscmie  of  these 
cattle  were  slaughtered  in  this  city  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  A 
practical  butcher,  familiar  with  the  facets,  pronounces  the  meat  better 
than  the  German,  while  the  bones,  he  says,  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
German  beeves.  He  thinks  American  cattle  may  be  thus  imported  and 
fattened  to  good  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  tariff.  Other  butch- 
ers, while  admitting  that  the  meat  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lar German  cattle,  say  there  is  no  profit  in  the  importation,  so  far  as  tliis 
part  of  Germany  is  concerned.  The  Rhine  provinces  furnish  no  pastur- 
age, and  Am^can  beeves  brought  here  must  either  be  slaughtered  at 
once,  in  which  case  the  meat  is  not  so  good,  or  must  be  s^it  to  Korth 
Gbamany  to  be  fattened,  in  which  case  tiie  expenses  are  too  great.  It 
is  conceded,  however,  that  American  beeffattened  in  Holstein  is  readily 
taken  in  England  at  paying  prices. 

TOBACCO. 

As  yet  the  new  duties  on  tobacco  have  had  very  littile  effect  upon  the 
manu&ctnre  or  prices  of  that  commodity.  Before  the  duties  took  effect 
large  stocks  were  imported,  and  most  manufacturers  have  still  a  supply 
of  the  untaxed  article.  Almost  all  kinds  of  American  tobacco  are  ex- 
tensively consumed,  but  especially  the  Maryland.  Yrrginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky seed-leaf  and  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  stalks.  These  different 
varieties  are  manufactured  into  all  the  various  sorts  of  pipe  and  chew- 
ing tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff.  They  are  very  much  in  favor,  and  can- 
not be  entirely  replaced,  either  in  quality  or  popularity,  from  any  other 
source.  But  since  the  heavy  new  duties  have  been  laid  the  demand  for 
all  foreign  tobacco  has  very  much  declined,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
American  import  will  be  seriously  affected.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  this  yeaPs  crop  of  tobacco  in  the  Bavarian  Pfalz,  and  some  other 
German  districts,  is  pronounced  better  than  usual. 

CURED  AXD  PREPARED  MEATS. 

In  my  dispatch  No.  128,  of  March  31  last,  mention  was  made  of  an 
alarm  sounded  by  the  authorities  here,  and  at  various  other  places  in 
Germany,  as  to  the  use  of  American  ham^  by  reason  of  alleged  trichina 
infection.  Careful  inquiries  were  immediately  made  as  to  the  grounds 
for  this  alarm.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  this  offtce,  well-informed  ex- 
perts stated  that  no  instance  of  trichinated  poisoning  from  American 
meat  had  ever  occurred  here,  or  in  this  vicinity,  within  their  knowledge. 
A  reported  case  at  Freiburg  was  referred  to  the  consul  at  Mani^eim, 
whose  inquiries  failed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  newspaper  statement. 
On  the  other  hand,  notices  appeared  in  the  papers  of  this  city  shortly 
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afterward  of  various  casc^  of  tridiina  poisoning  which  had  occurred 
here  and  in  Sa^senbausen.  In  three  instances,  these  reports  were 
folly  confirmed,  but  the  infected  pork  was  found  tc>  be  G^en&an  and  not 
American.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  since  that  time  statisticis.haye  been 
publiriied  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  during  the  yeaf  1877  %13  cases  of 
trichinosis  were  discovered  in  imported  American  bacon.  The  total 
number  of  cases  discovered,  it  is  said,  was  701  among  2^057,372  pjgg 
slaughtered.  The  number  of  persons  who  sufiered  from  trichinosis  dur< 
ing  the  year  was  138,  and  the  proportion  of  swine  infected  was  one  in 
2,800,  against  one  in  2,000  in  1876.  These  figures  are  given  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  without  opportunil^^  to  verify  or  dispute  them.  But 
as  to  the  inspection^  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  universal  or 
always  ae(»rate.  In  some  placiBi  it  has  been  discontinued  by  reason  of 
tbe  expense  and  trouble,  aiid  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  has 
developed  duunetrically  opposite  conclusions.  A  recent  case  of  this 
latter  kind  is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Merseburg,  where  a  family 
was  taken  ill  with  alleged  trichinosis.  The  poik  was  examined  by  no 
less  than  100  iDspectoors,  ten  of  whom  declared  it  free  from  trichina. 

These  observations  sufficiently  show  that,  under  the  present  system  of 
inspection  other  forms  of  sickness  may  be  mistaken  for  trichinomisf;  that 
the  inspection  is  by  no  means  a  sure  safeguard  against  that  ailment,  and 
that  the  only  certam  protection  is  the  thorough  cooking  of  the  flesh  be&dre 
eating  it.  They  also  show  that  the  Gtorman  consumers  of  pork  have 
nottung  to  gain  by  renting  the  imported  article,  since  the  domestic 
contains  at  least  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  infection  as  the  foreign, 
and  even  may,  if  the  difference  in  the  method  ^  raising  and  fattening 
swine  be  considered,  contain  a  much  greater.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  actual,  or  even  reported,  discoveries  of  in- 
fection in  foreign  meats  are  made  the  most  of  by  domestic  interests  to 
prejudice  the  market  against  the  imported  article,  and  that  American 
exporters  should  take  every  precaution  to  protect  the  reputation  of  their 
commodity. 

The  trade  in  American  hams  and  bacon  has  vastly  increased  of  late 
years,  and  bids  fair  to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  the  increased  duties. 
Before  those  duties  came  there  was  a  difference  in  cheapness  of  5  to  7 
cents  a  pound  in  fiftvor  of  American  hams,  the  quality  of  which  is,  at 
least,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  best  German  article.  The  difference 
in  price  may  now  disappear,  but  the  demand,  if  the  quality  is  main- 
tained, will  continue.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  American  sau- 
sages might  be  profitably  introduced  in  this  market.  The  experiment 
is  wKHTth  trying. 

The  trade  in  American  canned  meats  has  been  considerably  reduced 
in  this  vicinity.  One  dealer  informs  me  that  his  business  has  faJlen  off 
three-quarters.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  additional  duties  imposed. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  meats  on  the  score  of  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, none  others  are  so  highly  esteemed  or  so  universially  used.  The 
present  stagnation  in  the  txade  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  due  to  the  large 
surplus  stock  which  has  been  imported.  When  that  stock  shall  be  ex- 
hausted the  trade  may  recover  ground  in  spite  of  the  duties. 

American  refined  lard  has  ent^ed  into  general  household  use  in  this 
part  of  Germany.  There  are  establishments  in  this  city  whose  chief 
business  consists  in  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  article,  while  German 
lard  is  almost  universally  sold  at  retail  by  the  butchers.    The  imports 
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of  American  lard  have  been  larger  this  year  than  last,  great  qnantities 
having  been  brought  over  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff.  The  low  prices  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  also  accelerated  the  import.  The  duty  is  fixed 
at  10  marks  i)er  100  kilograms,  whereas  lard  was  previously  firee.  The 
price  has.  consequently,  advanced  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
duly,  and  the  consumption  for  technical  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  soap- 
making,  has  somewhat-fallen  off.  But  tne  article  has  become  so  fixed 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  is  really  so  necessary  to  them,  that  the 
imports  will  probably  be  next  year  fully  as  large  as  this. 

BUTTER  Ain>  CHEESE. 

Owing  partly  to  increased  abundance  in  feed  for  cattle  the  prices  of 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  somewhat  depressed  the  past  year.  The 
demand  has  partly  fallen  off  by  reason  of  the  increased  number  of  people 
who  do  not  feel  able,  under  the  prices  that  have  existed,  to  consume 
tiiese  artides. 

The  supply  of  cheese  is  derived  mainly  at  present  from  Allgau  in  Ba- 
varia, Switzerland,  Holland,  Gleve  on  the  Lower  Bhine,  and  from 
Thuringia.  The  butter  supply  comes  mostly  from  Middle  and  South 
Germany. 

American  butter  is  not  sold  in  this  market  by  reason  of  its  deamess^ 
and  of  its  being  salted,  which  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  people. 
American  cheese  also  does  not  correspond  with  the  popular  taste,  which 
prefers  a  softer  article.  In  North  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
trade  in  American  butter  and  cheese  is  tolerably  lively,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  these  articles  p.re  imported  every  week. 

GLOVER-SEED. 

American  clover-seed  has  been  imported  to  considerable  extent^  but 
complaint  is  made  that  it  does  not  stand  competition  with  the  French 
and  some  other  European  varieties,  because  it  is  not  so  well  cleaned. 
The  quality  is  equally  good,  and  the  price  is  equally  moderate,  but  the 
difference  in  the  cleaning  makes  a  difference  of  about  ten  marks  i)er 
centner  in  favor  of  the  European  seed. 

COPPER. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  a  curious  movement  has  been  going  on  in 
Lake  Sux)erior  copper.  About  two  years  ago  large  •quantities  of  this 
copper  were  brought  to  Germany  in  the  form  of  ingots,  and  remained 
in  store.  Of  late  dealers  have  been  buying  all  of  this  copx)er  they  could 
find  and  shipping  it  back  to  the  United  States.  One  dealer  estimates 
that  a  million  pounds  have  thus  been  returned  from  Gi^rmany  within  a 
short  time.  The  explanation  given  is  that,  owing  to  recent  advances  in 
this  copper,  there  is  about  10  per  cent,  profit  in  sending  it  home.  No 
fault  is  found  with  the  quality.  On  the  contrary,  Lake  Superior  copper 
is  rated  among  the  very  best  varieties  that  come  to  the  German  market. 
It  is  much  us^  in  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps  and  fine  copx>er 
ware,  requiring  a  material  which  can  be  beaten  out  to  great  thinness 
without  losing  its  tenacity.  But  since  exported  American  copx>er  can 
be  reimported  in  the  same  form  free,  while  Australian  copper,  of  similar 
quality,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  duty,  the  former  is  sent  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter,  though  it  costs  about  2  per  cent,  more  than  the 
American  copper,  is  retained.  The  movement  is  purely  a  commercial 
one,  and  is  one  of  the  singular  features  of  the  reversed  balance  of  Iprade. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  tlie  opinion  of  intelligent  persons  that  the  exports  from  Germany 
have  increased  very  considerably  of  late.  The  new  movement  in  iron 
has  already  been  referred  to.  For  glassware,  chemicals,  dyes,  hatters' 
for,  diamonds,  hand-made  goods,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  articles, 
there  has  been  also  an  increased  demand.  The  extent  of  this  increase, 
and  also  the  kinds  of  wares  exported,  are  set  forth  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment of  exports  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ended  September 
30, 1879,  hereto  appended.  The  increase  of  those  exports  during  that 
year  from  the  consular  territories  within  this  jurisdiction  amounts  to 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
imports  frt>m  the  United  States  are  as  yet  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the 
exx)orts  to  that  country. 

AMERICAN  TRADE. 

In  considering  the  ways  and  means  for  improving  trade  in  American 
wares  in  this  p£u*t  of  Germany,  it  has  been  my  object  to  ascertain  tiie 
objections,  if  any,  made  to  those  wares,  and  the  obstacles  to  tiieir  sale. 
K  manufacturers  once  understand  precisely  what  hinders  the  market- 
ing of  their  goods  abroad,  they  will  be  &r  better  prepared  to  overcome 
the  hinderanees  than  if  only  the  favorable  side  is  presented  to  them. 
For  this  reason  the  following  words  from  an  intelligent  German  dealer 
in  American  goods  are  here  quoted : 

Ib  a  gceat  measnre  the  oause  of  failares  in  introducing  American  goods  lies  with 
the  mannfifictaren.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  country  of  old,  estahlished  habits 
is  not  swift  to  adopt  new  things  from  across  the  sea.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time, 
troahle,  and  expense  to  induce  people  to  bay  even  a  superior  article  if  they  are  used 
to  a  different  style.  Now,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  American  man- 
ufactured goods.  I  credit  your  manufacturers  for  much  energy  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  wares,  but  I  find  them  much  disinclined  to  adapt  their  productions  to 
any  ouer  ccmntry  than  their  own.  The  trade  in  cotton  goods,  which  was  very  prom- 
iiiDg  in  the  beginning,  haa  become  yery  small.  A  great  many  trials  have  been  made 
in  introducing  American  boots  and  shoes,  but  the  stylos  and  shapes  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  success. 

Another  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  Impatience  of  American  manufacturers  to  build 
up  a  trade  suddenly.  They  naturally  like  to  have  big  orders  to  begin  with,  and  are 
apt  to  despise  too  much  the  difficulties  of  educating  an  old  country  in  the  use  of  un- 
accustom^  foreign  articles. 

American  harvest  tools,  which  have  become  popular  in  this  country,  will  remain  so 
if  the  many  rival  patterns  which  are  sometimes  sold  cheap  at  the  expense  of  quality 
do  not  bring  these  articles  into  bad  repute.  American  mechanics^  tools  do  not  find 
their  way  rapidly  inib  this  market,  because  the  people  cling  too  firmly  to  their  old 
habits.  A  good  many  very  practical  machines  for  dairy  and  household  purposes  find 
a  ready  mancet.  Boot-making  machinery,  as  well  as  many  agiicultural  machines,  are 
successfully  imported ;  also  shoe-pegs,  for  which  America  has  nearly  a  monopoly. 

To  introduce  American  goods  successfully,  manufacturers  must  not  be  afraid  to  ven* 
ture  some  samples  and  incur  some  expense.  Intelligent  agents  for  the  various  manu- 
factoxers  onght  to  canvass  the  districts,  show  samples,  and  make  people  aware  of 
their  merits. 

Another  experienced  dealer  in  American  wares  (an  American)  says : 

The  bulk  of  my  importations  from  the  United  States  consists  of  clocks,  jewelry, 
paper,  envelopes^  wooden  and  iron  ware,  and  all  sorts  of  so-called  Yankee  notions. 
On  the  importation  of  all  these  articles  the  new  German  tariff  will  have  very  little 
inilnence,  with  the  exception  of  clocks,  and  if  our  manufacturers  wiU  make  the  cases 
of  their  clocks  less  heavy,  which  I  think  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  looks  or 
quality  of  the  article,  even  clocks  will  still  be  imported. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opening  here  for  the  following  articles :  Table  and  pocket  cut- 
lery, sctssors  of  all  kinds,  prened  glassware,  iron  stoves  and  ranges,  woolen  blank- 
ets, soap  for  laundry  purposes,  and  lead  pencils.  These  latter  I  know  have  been  im- 
ported here  with  great  success  and  profit  to  one  American  firm,  and  there  is  still  room 
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for  other  manufacturers  in  this  line  if  they  will  make  airangements  with,  one  good 
house  here. 

In  nickel  plating  the  United  States  excels  all  other  countries.    There  are  many 
small  articles  of  this  kind  made  in  America  which  would  seU  here  in  large  cjj^uantities. 

The  dealer  whose  words  have  jast  been  quoted  greatly  deprecates 
the  practice  of  many  American  manufacturers  of  endeavoring  to  under- 
sell each  other,  and  of  rushing  their  goods  upon  the  market  regardless 
of  each  other's  interests.  German  buyers  avail  themselves  of  this  reck- 
lessness and  rivalry  by  waiting  for  the  lowest  offer,  and  learn  to  exx>ect 
that  prices  will  be  beaten  down.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  place  the 
sales  in  the  hands  of  a  few  responsible  persons,  and  insist  that  for  good 
articles  fair  prices  shall  be  had. 

In  reference  to  manufactures  in  wood  the  suggestions  may  be  repeated 
which  have  been  made  in  previous  reports.  The  qualities  of  American 
wood  are  so  much  superior  to  those  grown  on  this  continent  as  to  offer  the 
American  manufacturer  almost  unriv£|.led  advantages  in  the  exportation 
of  wopdenware.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  tiiat  pine 
flooring  &om  the  United  States  has  lately  been  much  used  in  this  city 
and  is  very  much  liked.  American  perforated-seat  and  splint-bottom 
chairs  are  also  popular,  and  should  have  a  much  larger  sale  than  they 
now  have.  HancUes  for  tools,  tubs,  spokes  and  rims  for  wheels,  and 
shoe-lasts,  if  of  the  German  patterns,  ought  to  sell. 

American  locks,  if  adapted  to  the  notions  and  habits  of  the  people, 
might  And  a  good  market. 

Boofing-slates  are  still  extensivcjly  ippiported  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  preferred  to  those  from  the  Khine  quarries. 

Fresh  oysters  have  been  brought  over  in  small  q^antitie8,  packed  in 
ice^  and  were  found  to  be  of  good  qaaUty«  They  would  have  no  compe- 
tition here  if  they  could  be  delivered  in  even  moderately  good  condition. 

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  this  country  if  the  American  railway 
baggage-check  system  could  be  introduced.  With  that  convenience  the 
traveling  public  might,  perhaps,  wait  with  some  patience  for  the  farther 
much-needed  ones  of  palace,  hotel,  and  sleeping  cars  on  the  American 
plan. 

a£B3IAN  PATENT  LAW, 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  trade  in  American 
goods  in  Germany  is  found  in  the  cheap  and  worthless  imitations  of 
them  which  are  placed  upon  the  market.  There  are  two  remedies  for 
this.  The  first  and  most  effective  is  that  of  maintaining  the  superior 
quality  and  high  character  of  American  wares.  Any  attempt  to  fight 
shoddy  with  shoddy  will  only  injure  the  trade  and  prove  unprofitable. 

The  second  remedy  is  that  of  protecting  American  inventions,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  German  patents.  Unfortunately  this  is  only  a  quali- 
fied advantage,  for,  in  order  to  make  it  effectual,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
German  patent  should  be  obtained  before  a  home  patent  has  been  is- 
sued. This  is  due  to  the  provision  of  the  law  which  excepts  from  its 
benefits  any  invention  which  has  been  previously  described  in  any 
printed  publication.  As  the  issue  of  an  American  patent  is  accom- 
panied by  printed  specifications  and  drawings,  the  inventor  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  German  law  unless  he  obtains  a  German  patent  first. 

Formerly  fifteen  or  twenty  different  patents  for  as  many  different  prov- 
inces were  necessary,  but  the  present  law  is  good  for  the  whole  empire. 
The  old  patents  protected  only  against  imitations  by  manufacture,  but  not 
against  sale  of  the  patented  article  when  manufactured  abroad,  except 
in  the  case  of  machines  and  tools.    The  present  law  protects  also  against 
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sale.  The  (German  patent  law  does  not,  like  the  French  one,  forbid  the 
patentee  to  introdnce  the  patented  article  from  abroad,  nor  does  it,  like 
the  laws  of  France^  Austria,  and  Belgiam,  oblige  the  inventor  to  mana- 
factore  his  invention  within  a  certain  time  within  the  country  issuing 
the  patent.  The  mere  presence  of  the  patented  article  in  Oermany  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

In  this  city  about  one  hundred  German  patents  annually  are  taken 
out  by  American  inventors.  The  process  is  simple,  and  is  sufficiently 
described  in  the  law,  of  which  an  English  translation  is  hereto  apx)ended. 
The  entire  cost  is  about  50  marks,  or,  ^ay,  $12. 

QUININE. 

Within  the  German  Empire  there  are  ^ve  quinine  manufactories,  of 
which  Prussia,  WUrttemberg,  Baden,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse  have  one 
each.  England,  France,  and  Italy  have  each  two.  The  most  important 
German  establishments  are  those  of  Zimmer,  in  this  city,  of  Bohringen, 
in  Mannheim,  and  of  Jobst,  in  Stuttgart.  The  Zimmer  establishment, 
in  Frankfort  was  founded  by  Dr.  Conrad  Zimmer  in  1837  and  soon  ac- 
quired considerable  renown.  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  complete  and  very 
extensive  establishment,  having  probably  no  superior  on  the  Continent 
in  these  respects.  It  consumes  about  fifty  bales  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
produeee  about  fifty  kilos  of  quinine  daily.  The  total  yearly  product  of 
quinine  in  Europe  and  America  is  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000 
kilos.  The  Zimmer  estal^hment  produces  about  one*sixth  of  that 
amount. 

The  partneipal  prex^arations  of  the  German  establishments  are  the  sul- 
phate aud  mitriate  of  quinine.  Of  unbleaehed,  or  so-«alled  hospital,  qui- 
nine, made  from  various  alkaloids,  they  pix>duce  vary  fitUe,  while  the 
einchoniclia  snl{)hat6  is  manu&otured  in  large  quantities,  especially  for 
export  to  the  United  States.  The  elffieacy  of  this  drug  is  said  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  tihat  of  qnihine,  while  its  price  is  but  one-third  or  one-fourth  that 
of  the  sulphate  of  quiniiie. 

Among  the  numerous  other  salts  aud  preparations  of  quinine  made  in 
Germany  are  chiefly  to  be  mentioned  the  preparations  of  the  amorphous 
quinines,  especially  the  muriate.  These  preparations,  being  perfectly 
soluble,  are  much  employed  for  injections  in  cases  of  fever  resulting  firom 
wounds,  and  aa*e  therefore  of  particular  importance  to  army  hospitals. 

Gennan  manufacturers  ptocare  their  cinchona  bark  mostly  from  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  which  are  the  principal  markets  for  that  commodity.  The 
bark  is  also  brought  extensively  to  Amsterdam  fh)m  Java  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  of  late  years  occasional  lots  have  been  imported  at 
Bremen.  The  Western  States  of  South  America,  especially  Bolivia  and 
New  Granada,  formerly  supplied  almost  the  entire  demand  for  cinchona 
baik  for  Europe  and  America.  The  forests  of  those  States  at  that  time 
abounded  in  cinchona  trees,  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  down  and 
peeL  The  bark  of  the  trunks,  branches,  and  roots  was  packed  in  neats' 
hides  and  sent  to  the  seashore  for  exiwrtatiou.  Xobody  thought  of  sav- 
ing or  replanting  the  trees. 

This  system  of  extirpation  eventually  forced  a  change.  The  gatherers 
of  bark  were  obliged  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forests,  and  finally 
to  ascend  the  mountains,  so  that  while  their  labor  and  expenses  increased 
the  results  decreased.  The  supplies  of  bark  were  so  much  reduced  that 
its  prices  and  those  of  quinine  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height.  At  this 
juncture  England  introduced  the  first  systematic  management  of  cin- 
chona plantations,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  heights  of  the  Nil- 
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G^rris,  in  the  Deccau,  India,  that  region  having  the  nearest  climatic 
and  other  resemblances  to  the  countries  where  cinchona  was  originally 
found.  Holland  followed  this  example,  and  founded  cinchona  planta- 
tions in  Java.  These  enterprises  were  followed  by  similar  private  ones, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  Zimmer  factory  at  Frankfort,  which  bought, 
about  two  years  ago,  large  territories  in  Java^,  and  now  employs  about 
two  hundred  natives  in  clearing  ground  and  planting  cinchona.  Mean- 
while the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  had  Inspired  a  careful 
study  of  the  cinchona  tree,  which,  as  is  now  known,  will  replace  by  a 
new  growth  the  bark  of  which  it  is  deprived,  provided  it  is  not  entirely 
denuded.  The  India  and  Java  supplies  have  therefore  grown  to  some 
importance,  and  the  South  American  exporters  no  longer  monopolize 
the  market. 

Heretofore  the  prices  of  quinine  have  been  subject  to  more  sudden 
and  violent  fluctuations  than  those  of  most  any  other  prominent  com- 
modity. These  fluctuations  were  due  mostly  to  artificial  causes,  which 
it  is  now  believed  and  hoped  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

UNITED  STATES  BONDS  AND  CREDIT. 

No  financial  event  of  recent  times  has  created  so  much  astonishment 
in  Germany  as  the  recent  refunding  operations  of  our  government.  la 
this  city  of  great  banks  and  famous  flnanciers  it  created  surprise  bor- 
dering upon  amazement.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the 
Unit^  States  had  already  created  a  profound  impression,  though  it  was 
an  event  confidently  predicted  and  expected.  There  had  been  some 
uneasy  feeling  among  holders  of  American  securities,  owing  to  the  tone 
of  some  Congressional  discussions  and  of  some  financial  legislation  that 
seemed  to  be  impending.  Eesumption  at  once  put  all  these  misgivings 
at  rest  and  advanced  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  every  house  in 
Europe  to  a  position  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  holds  that  position  to-day,  and  by  that  &ct  and  the  events  which 
have  led  to  it  has  been  created  a  profounder  impression  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  integrity  of  the  American  Union  than  by  almost  any  other 
episode  in  its  history. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  fact  accomplished,  there  was  great  incredulity 
among  financiers  here  as  to  the  success  of  the  proposition  to  refund  the 
five  and  six  x>er  cent,  bonds  into  fours,  and  bewilderment  followed  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  when  that  measure  also  was  quickly  carried  into 
execution.  The  London  Times,  speaking  of  the  matter  seven  months 
ago,  and  mentioning  that  the  foreign  agents  had  not  received  as  much  as 
they  desired  of  the  new  four  i)er  cent,  loan,  added  that  their  readiness  to 
take  it  at  par  was  the  most  practical  proof  that  could  be  offered  of  the 
reputation  of  United  States  securities  on  European  bourses.  In  this  city 
those  securities  had  always  been  the  favorite  investment,  and  the  fours 
are  and  have  been  taken  daily  here  in  spite  of  other  more  profitable 
investments  offered.  The  Imperial  German  loan,  for  example,  can  be 
had  about  6  per  cent,  lower ;  that  is  to  say,  at  96  and  97,  while  United 
States  fours  are  quoted  here  at  101  and  102. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  our  national  securities  held  in  Frankfort 
has  been  very  much  reduced.  Two  years  ago  the  best-informed  persons 
estimated  it  at  $100,000,000.  The  same  persons  would  not  place  it  now 
above  $15,000,000,  and  others  think  it  is  much  below  that  During  ^e 
past  twelve  months,  as  during  the  preceding  twelve,  there  has  been  a 
continual  flow  of  the  bonds  homeward.  That  current  has  been  much 
accelerated  since  the  great  inequality  has  grown  up  in  favor  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  balance  of  trade.  Acuerican«  have  been  constant 
buyers  of  their  national  bonds,  and  there  has  been  no  time,  oven  the 
most  unfavorable,  when  they  did  not  take  all  that  were  offered  and  all 
they  could  get.  The  bulk  of  the  bonds  retiu:ned  have  been  called  bonds, 
but  some  have  been  given  up  by  the  holders  because  they  could  get, 
with  satisfactory  though  npt  so  good  security,  higher  rates  of  interest. 
Yet  first-class  home  investments  are  not  abundant  here.  There  is  still 
an  uneasy,  anxious  feeling  as  to  the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  best  disposition  of  capital.  Among  the  most  popular 
investments  offered  at  present  are  the  Imperial  Gennan  loan  and  those 
of  Russia,  Bavaria,  Wtirtemberg,  and  Baden,  together  with  the  bonds 
of  some  continental  railways. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  alone  in  the  advantage  derived  from  resumption  and  refunding. 
Cities,  States,  railways,  and  other  American  corporations,  public  and 
l)rivate,  whose  bonds  and  stocks  are  held  here,  have  gained  much  more 
than  the  government,  for  such  securities,  if  reasonably  good,  have  ad- 
vanced from  20  to  25  per  cent,  under  the  stimulus  of  improved  national 
credit  and  the  demand  for  new  investments. 

BANKING. 

The  business  of  banking  has  generally  improved  during  the  past  year, 
although  confidence  has  not  been  fuUy  restored,  and  the  demand  for 
money  has  not  been  greatly  increased  for  industrial  purposes. 

In  the  business  of  the  banks  of  issue  great  fluctuations  have  taken 
place.  Since  the  31st  of  October,  1878,  the  note  circulation  has 
increased  about  83  million  marks,  and  the  note  reserve,  free  of  tax,  has 
dimiiusl^ed  about  42.5  millions.  In  the  month  of  September  the  banks 
increased  their  available  capital  in  the  aggregate  about  91.3  millions 
over  that  of  August.  This  increase  embraces  55.3  millions  of  bills  of 
exchange^  23  millions  of  discounts,  and  13  millions  of  stocks  owned 
by  the  banks.  At  the  end  of  September,  1878,  the  available  cap- 
ital had  increased  about  55.4  millions,  the  increase  consisting  of  28.5 
millions  in  exchanges,  8.9  millions  of  discounts,  and  18  millions  of 
stocks. 

These  figures,  however,  are  not  believed  to  fully  represent  the  increase 
of  business  which  has  taken  place.  Since  the  rate  of  interest  during 
recent  months,  and  especially  during  September,  was  decidedly  lower 
in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  than  in  Germany,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  large  number  of  Eeichsmark  exchanges  have  remained 
abroad.  This  circumstance,  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  gold 
standard,  comes  very  opportunely  to  the  German  money  market  in  a 
period  like  the  present.  The  situation  would  be  materially  changed,  how- 
ever, should  the  rate  of  interest  in  London  and  Paris  approach  or  transcend 
that  prevailing  here,  in  which  case  the  Eeichsmark  bills  would  come 
qoicldy  back  and  make  an  unusually  strong  claim  upon  the  bank  re- 
serves. 

The  cash  on  hand  decreased  in  September  41.6  millions,  against  a 
decrease  of  30.9  millions  in  September  last  year.  The  course  of  ex- 
change during  the  entire  month  having  been  in  favor  of  Germany,  the 
decrease  of  cash  represents  the  inland  te^e  demand.  On  the  other  hand 
the  month  of  October,  during  which  a  decrease  of  cash  in  bank  usually 
takes  place,  has  this  year,  owing  to  the  unusually  low  course  of  ex- 
change, brought  an  increase  of  11.6  millions. 

The  deposits  to  cover  circulating  notes  were,  at  the  end  of  October, 
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66.99  per  cent. ;  September,  64.93  5  August,  79.35  ;  July,  79 ;  June,  73.34 
May,  81.92,  and  April,  79.18. 

The  cash  to  cover  notes  and  circulating  credits,  including  money, 
imperial  notes,  and  notes  of  other  banks,  was,  at  the  end  of  October,  60.8 
per  cent. ;  September,  58.91 ;  August,  66.70 ;  and  July,  65.40. 

THE  IMPERIAL  BANK. 

The  aggregate  transactions  of  the  Reichsbauk  for  the  year  1878 
amounted  as  follows : 

Harks. 

Chief  bank,  iu  Berlin 11,616,521,400 

Branches 32,638,192,300 

Total 44,254,713,700 

This  total  is  3,286,906,100  marks  less  than  that  for  1877. 

The  average  rate  of  discount  during  the  year  was  4.34  per  cent, 
and  the  average  rate  of  interest  5.34,  against  4.42  and  5,42,  respectively, 
in  1877. 

The  owners  of  the  bank  shares  were  distributed  as  follows: 

December  31,  1877 : 

SbareA. 

6,346  Germans,  owning 28,959 

1,425  foreigners,  owning 11,041 

40,000 
December  31,  1878 : 

6, 240  Germans,  owning 28,618 

1,450  foreigners,  owning 11,33 

40,000 

The  deposits  reached  their  highest  amount,  16,295,000  marks,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  and  their  lowest,  9,441,000,  on  the  31st  of  December.  The 
average  amount  of  deposits  duriag  the  year  was  12,368,000  marks, 
against  22,421,000  in  1877.  The  interest  paid  waa  2.22  marks  per  100, 
against  2.41  in  1877.  The  amount  of  interest  which  accrued  on  these 
deposits  during  the  year  was  274^672.42  marks. 

The  material  decrease  in  deposits  is  declared  by  the  management  to 
be  due  to  the  notices  of  withdrawal  of  funds  by  guardians,  trustees, 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  benevolent  institutions.  Since  May 
31,  last,  the  Beichsbank  has  been  released  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
interest  on  funds  like  these  confided  to  its  care,  of  which  it  can  make 
no  use. 

The  average  amount  of  notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation  during  the 
year  (1878)  was  622,642,000  marks,  or  72,287,000  less  than  the  average 
for  1877. 

For  the  prei>aration  of  new  notes,  the  sum  of  183,836  marks  was  ex- 
pended during  the  year. 

The  average  amount  of  coin,  German  and  foreign,  on  hand  during  the 
year  was  494,072,000  marks. 

The  average  amount  of  coin  on  hand  to  cover  note  circulation  was 
79.35  per  cent. 

Payments  on  account  of  the  empire  and  its  various  states  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  bank,  amounting  to  982,108,508  marks, 
and  from  the  bank,  amounting  to  982,509,536. 

The  average  creaits  during  the  year  amounted  to  109,999,000  mark?;, 
against  99,070,000  during  1877. 

The  decline  in  the  total  transactions  during  1878  is  partly  due  to  in- 
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creased  depression  of  business,  but  mainly  to  the  reduction  of  govern- 
ment transactioni^^  this  latter  reduction  being  due  to  the  feet  that  the 
introdnction  of  the  single  gold  standard,  the  withdrawal  of  the  silver 
currency,  and  the  exchange  of  the  Prussian  mark-notes  into  German 
bank-notes,  had  been  mostiy  completed  at  the  end  of  1 877.  The  regular 
transactions  with  the  business  community  did  not  differ  greatly  in 
amoant  from  those  in  1877.  The  greatest  falling  off  in  the  regular 
business  took  place  in  discounts,  and  was  due  to  the  depression  of  trade 
during'  the  year. 

The  increase  in  loans  and  deposits  was  also  due  to  business  stagnation, 
causing  idle  funds  to  accumulate.  The  decrease  of  circulation  was  due 
to  the  same  cause. 

On  ttie  other  hand,  the  profits  of  the  bank  slightly  increased,  the 
dividend  to  shareholders  having  been  6.30  i)er  cent.,  against  6.29  in 
1877,  and  6J  in  1876. 

The  government  was  impelled  by  its  losses  from  the  heavj'  decline  of 
silver  to  refrain  from  extensive  sales  of  that  metal  during  1878.  The 
bank's  purchases  of  gold  were  therefore  likewise  small,  which  accounts 
for  the  decline  of  gold  and  bullion  during  that  period. 

As  to  the  bank's  transactions  during  the  present  year,  no  complete  state- 
ment can  be  had  until  several  months  hence.  They  are  believed  to  be 
larger  than  last  year's,  though  the  low  rate  of  interest  may  prevent  any 
increase  of  profits.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  discounts  and  ex- 
changes during  the  second  week  of  October  were  about  6,000.000  less 
than  in  the  same  week  of  1878.  The  note  reserve  during  tne  same 
week  was  24,700,000  less  than  in  1878,  and  7,900,000  less  than  in  1877. 
The  reserve  coin  to  cover  notes  amounted  to  72.6  per  cent.,  against  76.5 
per  cent  October  15, 1877.  The  tax-free  note  reserve  amounted  on  the 
7th  of  October  to  72,510,000  marks,  or  39,000,000  less  than  on  October 
7, 1878.  The  proportion  of  total  cash  reserves  October  7  was  72.4  per 
cent.,  against  89.9  per  cent,  on  the  same  date  in  1878. 

The  purchases  of  gold  from  January  1  to  September  30  amounted  to 
8,4661,579  marks,  in  coin,  and  24,654,622,  in  bars,  against  the  sums  of 

S 960,000  and  57,650,000,  respectively,  in  same  period  of  1878.  During 
le  latter  part  of  September,  reports  were  current  that  the  bank  had 
bought  large  amounts  of  French  gold,  but  exact  information  shows  that 
only  a  trifling  amount  was  purchased. 

Early  in  October  the  bank  raised  its  rate  of  discount  fr'om  3.5  to  4, 
and  later  to  4.5  i)er  cent.  This  was  due  in  part- to  a  demand  for  money 
for  moving  the  ci^ps,  and  partly  to  an  improvement  in  business,  but  far 
more  to  the  removal  of  gold  from  the  bank  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  against  breadstuff's.  The  reasonably  good  crops  of  this  year 
have  moderated  this  movement  of  gold  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
yet  still  further  advances  of  the  rate  of  discount  may  be  necessary.  In 
France  the  export  of  gold  has  been  such  as  to  create  alarm,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved here  that  that  country  must  send  a  half  a  milliard  of  francs  to  the 
United  States  before  the  end  will  be  reached.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
recently  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  just  done  the  same  thing.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
Banks  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  have  lost  a  large  amount  of  their 
gold  reserve  since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  drain  was  endured 
without  shock  until,  owing  to  the  evident  failure  of  crops,  the  immense 
purchases  of  breadstuffs  tmsi  the  United  States  began.  Then  the  rates  of 
discount  advanced.  Yet  the  purchases  of  grain  are  still  far  from  being 
ended,  and  those  of  cotton  are  just  beginning.  What  the  result  of  all 
this  will  be  can  only  be  guessed,  but  intelligent  men  are  not  wantin 
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who  believe  that  the  Banks  of  France,  England  and  Germany,  may  be 
obliged  to  advance  their  rates  of  discount  to  6  per  cent.,  or  even  higher, 
and  that  a  financial  crisis  may  be  imi>ending  that  will  convulse  all 
Europe. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

During  the  last  year  the  union  co-operative  societies  of  Germany  have 
made  decided  progress  in  numbers,  membership,  and  essential  strength. 
Exclusive  of  18  societies  which  have  been  converted  into  joint  stock 
companies,  there  are  now  3,146,  or  23  more  than  the  previous  year,  known 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  union.  Of  those  known  1,841  are  credit, 
635  productive,  621  consume,  or  provision-supplying,  and  49  building 
societies.  The  statistical  exhibits  being  always  more  or  less  behind  the 
increase  by  new  organizations,  the  total  number  of  societies  in  the  em- 
pire is  believed  to  be  not  far  short  of  3,300.  The  exhibits  are  eqnally 
behind  as  to  oUier  totals,  as,  for  example,  those  of  membership,  capital, 
and  business.  Making  due  allowance  for  this  fact,  we  have  tike  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  German  co-operative  organizations  for  the  year  1378 : 

1.  Total  membership  over  1,000,000. 

2.  Total  business  transactions  over  2,000,000,000  marks. 

3.  Total  owned  capital  in  business  shares  and  reserves,  about  170,000,000 
marks. 

4.  Amount  of  accepted  interest-bearing  loans  for  carrying  on  business, 
about  400^000,000  marks. 

These  estimates  are  placed  at  the  very  lowest 

CREDIT  SOCIETIES. 

Of  the  credit  or  loan  societies  948  have^made  official  returns  of  their 
trauBactions,  balances,  and  membership  to  the  an  wait,  or  president  of 
the  union.    These  returns  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Aggregate  membership  end  of  1876 480,507- 


Owned  capital 116,735,369 

Bonowed  capital 346,595,413 

Total  of  both... 463,330,782 

Total  advances  and  prolongations '..: 1,456,003,733 

Net  profits 8,642,465 

Carried  to  reserves 1,996,677 

Dividend  to  members 6,307,015 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  credits  granted,  not  only  in  the  average  per  single  society, 
but  also  in  the  total  sum.  This  decrease,  amounting  to  about  94,000,(Kk) 
marks,  indicates  at  once  the  depression  of  industry  and  the  solid  ad- 
ministration of  the  societies.  This  £act  becomes  more  apparent  when  it 
is  seen  in  what  manner  the  reduction  is  distributed.  Accounts  current 
have  shared  the  largest  diminution,  having  fallen  off  about  015,000,000 
marks.  l!^ext  come  bills  of  exchange,  which  have  been  reduced  about 
16,000,000 ;  next  credits  on  evidences  of  debt,  embracing  manifold  loans 
on  securities,  which  have  fallen  off  10,000,000  marks ;  next  advances  on 
mortgages,  aoout  4,000,000  marks ;  and  finally  advances  on  loan  bills, 
about  2,000,000  marks. 

It  is  considered  a  sign  of  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  societies 
that  the  branches  of  their  business  which  are  most  important  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  members  have  suffered  least  contraction,  while  the 
credits  to  members  least  needing  them  have  been  notably  reduced. 
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The  loans  oa  mortgage,  which  amoanted  to  12,665,635  marks  in  1877, 
have  been  redaced  to  8,313,968  marks,  which,  in  view  of  the  tendency  in 
stringent  times  to  increase  this  class  of  debts,  is  considered  very  grati- 
fying. 

There  has  also  been  a  wholesome  tendency  towards  increasing  the 
proiH>rtionate  amount  of  capital  owned  as  compared  to  that  held  on 
credit.  The  former  increased  daring  the  year  6,000,000  marks,  while 
the  latter  decreased  4.500,000  marks.  The  proportion  of  owned  to  not 
owned  capital  is  33.68  per  cent.,  which  is  higher  than  in  1870,  the 
hitherto  most  favorable  year  in  this  respect.  Since  1872  the  average 
amonnt  of  owned  capital  per  member  has  steadily  increased  from  191.9 
to  242  marks  per  member.  Considering  that  depressed  basiness  natn- 
rshlly  impels  industrial  people  to  spend  their  earnings  rather  than  to 
save  them,  this  thrift  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  exceptional. 

It  is  also  significant  that,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  credits, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  net  profits,  l^e  gross  profit,  indeed,  is 
abont  230,000  marks  less  than  in  1877,  bat  the  disbursement  of  interest 
has  diminished  265,000  marks.  At  the  same  time  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration have  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  losses  covered  by  the  cor- 
resi>onding  year's  profit  are  rather  lower  than  last  year,  so  that  there  is 
shown  a  net  profit  greater  by  130,000  marks  than  that  of  1877. 

From  1872  to  1878  the  losses  for  each  year,  respectively,  averaged  in 
marks  per  member  as  follows:  0.63,  3.48, 1.80,  3.49,  2.89,  3.83,  2.74. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  during  the  year  (1878)  was  seven.  These 
were  occasioned  by  mismanagement. 

Twenty-three  liquidations  during  the  year  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  anwalt,  though  most  of  the  liquidated  societies  did  not  belong  to 
the  union.  The  proportion  of  liquidations  and  bankruptcies  is  insigni- 
ficant considering  the  number  of  the  societies,  the  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  production  that  has  prevailed. 

The  increase  of  membership  during  the  year  was  9.3  per  cent.,  against 
•11.1  in  1877.  The  number  of  withdrawals  was  8.8  per  cent,  against  7.8 
the  year  before. 

A  table  showing  the  operations  of  the  credit  societies  from  1859  to 
1878,  inclnsiY^,  is  apjieuded  to  this  report. 

CONSUME  SOCIETIES. 

Among  the  202  consume  societies  reporting  to  the  anwalt,  there  were 
forty-two  liquidations  during  the  year,  and  but  one  bankruptcy.  Forty- 
two  new  societies  were  organized.  Most  of  these  placed  themselves  im- 
mediately in  subordination  to  the  union. 

The  operations  of  tbe  202  societies  during  the  year  may  be  epitomized 
thus: 

Number  of  members.... 109,515 

Increafie  of  membershix) 9^653 

Total  proceeds  of  sales 28,601,934 

Net  profits 1,830^384 

Added  toreaerves 141,967 

Dividends 1, 497^492 

The  average  proceeds  of  sales  per  society  amounted  to  141,503  marks, 
against  131,204  marks  in  1877.  ' 

The  debts  for  wares  diminished  to  the  amount  of  114,000  marks,  and 
the  debts  on  mortgage  also  decreased  by  a  small  sum. 

Fifty-one  societies  yet  sell  on  credit,  but  the  number  has  lessened,  and 
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the  credits  given  are  in  many  ctiides  only  for  necessaries,  sucli  as  fuel  and 
provisions.  The  habit  of  giving  credits  generally  in  all  kiods  of  busi- 
ness in  Germany  haa  made  reform  in  this  respect  peculiarly  diffioolt. 

The  increase  of  membership  amounted  to  20.3  per  cent,  and  the  with- 
drawals to  15.5,  against  19.7  i>er  cent,  increase,  and  15.3  loss  in  1877. 

The  members  consist^  as  heret(^re,  of  varioua  dasses,  handworkecs 
comprising  16.8  per  cent,  physicians,  teachers,  and  tito  like  12.7  per 
cent,  and  farmers,  gardeners,  mechanics,  sailors,  and  miseeUaneous 
workipen  49  per  cent  of  t)ie  total  memb^neJiip. 

A  comprehensive  epitome  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  con- 
sume societies  &om  1864  to  1878,  inclusive,  accompanies  this  report. 

KEW  JUDICIAL  SY8TBM. 

The  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  this  city  have  been  reorganized  in 
conformity  with  the  new  judiciary  law  of  the  empire,  which  came  into 
effect  on  the  iBt  of  October  last.  The  change  is  a  popular  one,  and 
although  the  new  law  effects,  as  yet,  but  a  partial  generalization  of  the 
judicial  system,  it  has  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  that  work. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  (in  1495)  a  supieme  court 
of  justice,  or  imperial  chamber,  for  Crermany  was  established.  In  early 
times  this  court  held  its  sittings  in  various  imperial  cities^  especially  in 
Speyer,  and,  after  1687,  in  Wetzlar.  But  like  other  contrivances  of  the 
old  empire,  this  one  became  permeated  by  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
body.  Distant  dominions  in  steadily  increasing  number  renounced  its 
authority  until  its  jurisdiction  became  a  shadow  rather  than  a  realit^. 
The  number  of  counsellors  of  the  chamber,  fixed  by  the  Westphalian 
peace  of  1648  at  50,  was  reduced  by  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1719  to  25,  of 
whom  seldom  more  than  half  were  paid,  and  these  irregularly.  The 
causes  pending  before  the  chamber  and  awaiting  its  dilatory  decisions, 
estimated  at  50,000  in  1620,  had  swelled  to  the  number  of  61,233  in  1772. 
It  was  not  unfrequent  that  controversies  involving  great  interests  re- 
mained undisposed  of  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years.  Oorruption  also 
crept  into  the  chamber,  until,  as  was  caustically  remarked,  by  Goethe, 
who  had  attended  the  sittings  at  Wetzlar,  only  those  causes  came  to  a 
conclusion  in  which  one  party  or  the  other  was  able  to  make  that  result 
desirable  to  those  having  influence  with  the  counsellors. 

At  length  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  new 
tribunal  having  like  functions  but  more  practical  ones  than  those  of  the 
imperial  chamber.  In  1834  a  so-called  fedend  umpire  court  (Bnnde- 
schiedsgericht)  was  laboriously  created,  but  it  proved  to  be  short  lived. 
The  free-chosen  imperial  parliament,  which  met  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1848-^49,  whose  presiding  officer  (in  1848)  was  Dr.  Simson,  now 
president  of  the  new  supreme  imperial  court,  then  seized  with  force  and 
decision  the  idea  of  establishing  such  a  court  for  all  Germany.  Never- 
theless the  scheme  remained  a  naked  ideal  though  a  devout  wish.  With 
the  new  confederation  of  the  German  people  that  wish  has  been  realized^ 
and  the  realization  will,  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
the  empire  has  bestowed. 

In  1868  a  uniform  penal  code  for  all  Germanv  was  established.  The 
work  of  preparing  a  like  uniform  code  for  civil  practice  has  been  acoom- 
plished  by  an  imperial  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Pape, 
first  president  of  the  supreme  commercial  court  of  the  empire  (Bun- 
desoberhandelsgericht),  established  in  1869.  The  efficacy  and  usefulness 
of  this  commercial  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  mainly  limited 
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to  questions  of  trade  and  oopyright^  gave  the  German  people  a  taste  ot 
the  advantages  of  a  like  tribunal  applicable  to  all  classes  of  judicial 
questions.  The  progress  firom  such  a  court  to  one  which  should  embrace 
within  its  scope  the  whole  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  nation  was 
natural  and  has  been  direct. 

A  deitailed  sketch  of  the  new  judicial  system,  or  of  the  supreme  im- 
perial ooart  in  which  it  culminates,  will  not  be  attempted.  In  this  city 
the  new  tribunals  are  three  in  number,  and  are  in  the  order  of  their 
subordination,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  Amtsgericht,  Landgericht, 
and  Oberlandesgerioht.  The  Landgericht  sitting  here  embraces  the 
three  Amtsgericht  jurisdictions  of  Bockenheim,  Homburg,  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  The  Oberlandesgerioht  embraces  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  including  the  Landgericht  jurisdictions  of  Frankfort  (where 
the  sittings  are  held),  Keuwi^,  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Hechingen,  in  Wiirtemberg. 

At  another  time  it  may  seem  to  be  my  duty  to  adyise  the  Department 
of  the  more  particular  organization  of  these  courts,  their  rules  of  prac- 
tice, and  their  efficacy  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

ALFBED  E.  LEE. 

Tnited  States  Constjlatb-Obnebal, 

Tran}^or1ran4he-Mainj  November  1, 1879. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  LEE^S  REPORT. 

PradueUanSj  profits^  hiseSj  and  declared  dividends  of  variotis  industrial 
and  oiher  btmness  institutions  in  the  German  Umpire  during  the  year 
1878-79.* 

MANUFACTORIES. 

Bamberg. — ^Cotton  factory,  spinning  and  weaving.  Cai)ital  stock, 
3,000,000  marks;  dividend,  6f  per  cent.,  with  a  surplus  of  7,000  marks 
carried  forward  for  the  new  year. 

Augsburg. — Senkelbach  Cotton  Spinnery.  Cax)ital  stock,  514,285 
marks.  This  establishment  lost  47,643  marks  on  its  business  in  1877 
and  69,129  marks  in  1878.  Its  reserve  fund  of  46,300  marks  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Seidenheim^  WUrtemberg. — Capital,  1,600,000  marks;  dividend,  11 J 
per  cent.,  besides  28,321  marks  added  to  the  reserves,  making  the  latter 
^gg^gAto  300,000  marks.  The  export  trade  of  this  establishment  in- 
cr^hsed  largely  during  the  year. 

Cieiiini£7.— Steam  Engine  and  Spinning  Machine  Manufactory.  The 
gross  profits  were  135.106  marks,  of  which  87,105  marks  were^applied 
to  redemption  of  liabilities.  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent  was  declared, 
against  1  per  cent,  the  previous  year. 

Cnlmback, — ^First  Joint  Stock  Export  Brewery.  Dividends^  about  7 
per  cent-.,  after  applying  130,000  marks  to  redemption  of  liabilities  and 
50,000  marks  to  tiie  reserves.  The  dividend  of  the  previous  year  was  6 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  year  before  that  3J  per  cent. 

Hamburg. — ^Winter  Paper  Factory.  Dividend,  2 J  per  cent.;  an  in- 
erease  over  former  year. 

Zittau. — ^Foundry  and  Machine  Factory.    Dividend,  ^  per  cent. 

'Values  stated  in  marks.  One  mark  =  23.8  cents  United  States  gold.  Weights 
^ted  in  kilograms. «  One  kilogram  =  2.2  poonds  avoirdupois.  One  centner  =  110.23 
ponnds  avoirdapois. 
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Bortniund. — Joint  Stock  Gas  Company.    Dividend,  15  per  cent. 

Leipzig. — Schlenditz  Malt  Factory.  Dividend,  6  per  cent.,  against  4 
per  cent,  the  previous  year. 

Chemnitz. — Hartmann  Machine  Factory.    Production  amounted  in 
value  to  4,683,286  marks,  against  6,114,852  marks  in  the  previous  year.       I 
Dividend,  75,000  marks,  against  90,000  marks  in  preceding  year.    Ee- 
duction  of  capital  stock  contemplated. 

Brunswick. — Joint  Stock  Jute  and  Flax  Factory.  Dividend,  on  orig- 
inal shares,  3  per  cent.  • 

Harburg-Stas^urt. — Manufactory  of  Chemicals.    Dividend,  7^  per  cent. 

Augshurg. — Machine  Factory.  Di\idend,  7  per  cent.  Preceding  year 
nothing. 

Rhenish. — Westphalian  Powder  Factory.    Dividend,  7^  per  cent. 

^arop.^Joint  Stock  Machine  Works.    Profit,  19,328  marks. 

Brunswick. — Steam  Mill  Company.    Dividend,  4  per  cent. 

Frcichenberg.-^omt  Stock  Sugar  Eefinery.    Dividend,  17  per  cent. 

Schalke,  Westphalia. — Glass  and  Mirror  Manufactory.  Loss,  320,827 
marks. 

Ilmenau. — Porcelain  Manufactory.  Dividend,  15  per  cent  Capital 
to  be  raised  from  120,000  marks  to  180,000  marks. 

Korbetha. — Glass  and  Chemical  Works.  After  several  years  of  unfa- 
vorable business  the  establishment  has  become  insolvent.  The  capital, 
which  originally  amounted  to  1,200,000  marks,  has  been  reduced  to 
600,000  marks. 

Dresden. — Union  Straw  Hat  and  Feather  Factory,  Dividend,  4  per 
cent,  against  1 J  per  cent,  the  year  preceding. 

Langensalza. — Joint  Stock  Malt  Manufactory.    Dividend,  11  per  cent 

Bietighum. — Spinnery.  Manufactured  111,900  pounds  more  yarn  than 
in  previous  year.    Dividend  last  year  5  per  cent.,  this  year  7  per  cent 

EUenburg. — Cotton  Factory.    Dividend  this  year  and  last  2  per  cent 

Leipzig. — Union  Brewery.  Di\adend  last  year  20  per  cent,  this  year 
22  per  cent 

Mannheim. — Sugar  Refinery.  Dividend,  40  marks  per  share,  or  4§  per 
cent. 

Seilbronn. — Sugar  Factory.  Dividend,  4  per  cent,  on  stock  shares  ani 
6  on  preferred  shares,  against  8  per  cent,  on  both  the  year  preceding. 

Salzungen.— Joint  Stock  Salt  Factory.  Sales  increased  10  per  cent. 
Cost  of  production  decreased  12  per  cent  li^et  profit  105,464  marks. 
Dividend,  4|  per  cent. 

Bohschiltz. — Paper  Factory  near  Dresden,    ^o  dividend. 

Oberursel. — Joint  Stock  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company.  Losses 
during  the  year  47,630  marks. 

Munich. — Dachau  Paper  Factory.  Dividend,  17J  per  cent ;  about  one 
per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — Ehenish  Cloth  Factory.  Sales  increased  over  those 
of  previous  year  120,000  marks.  The  profit  advanced  from  97,349  to 
132,853  marks.    Dividend,  7^  per  cent 

Banzen. — Morditz  Cloth  Factory.    !No  dividend. 

Penig  Paper  Factory. — !S*et  profits,  312,000  marks,  or  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  shares. 

Mannhiem. — Bheinau  Chemical  Factory.  I^ividend  of  60  marks  per 
share. 

Offenburg. — Spinnerei  and  Weberei.  Dividend,  60  marks  per  share. 
This  dividend  was  paitly  obtained  from  the  sum  of  31,205  marks  gaiii 
carried  forward  from  the  previous  year. 

i>/trA;/w?/m.— Salt  and  Salt  Bath  Company.    Dividend,  4 J  per  cent. 
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FriedensoM. — Sagar  Befinery.  Dividend  3}  per  cent.,  against  6.42  per 
eent.  ttie  preceding  year. 

Henfield. — Mani^actory  of  Agricultural  Chemicals.    Business  was  ex- 
tended  during  the  year,  but  remained  unprofitable.    Loss  30,000  marks. 
Zvoeibru4:lcen, — Joint  Stock  Gas  Company.    Dividend  llf  per  cent. 
I>resdefi. — Sewing  Machine  Factory.    Sales  217,522  marks,  against 
149,465  marks  in  preceding  year.    Profit  106,454  marks. 

Erdmaunsdarf,----^ oint  Stock  Machine  Flax  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company.  The  sales  of  yarns  amounted  to  1,091,060  marks,  and  of 
textiles  to  1,418,063  marks.  Loss  this  year  296,000  marks,  and  last  year 
04,040  marks. 

8ta9sfurt — Chemical  Factory.  Sales  1,516,773  marks,  against  1,437,410 
marks  in  1877-78.  Net  profit  165,375  marks  against  155,775  marks  in 
1877-78,  and  99,416  marks  in  1876-77.  Xo  dividend  declared  for  the 
reason  that  profits  had  to  be  applied  to  outstanding  mortgage  obligations. 

Connern, — Joint  Stock  Malt  Factory.    Dividend  8  per  cent. 

Chemnitz. — Vulcan  Tool  Machine  Works.  Sales  increased  17,000 
marks.    Loss  42,466  marks. 

Semitz. — Paiier  Factory.  Production  1,978,792  kilograms  of  paper, 
an  increase  of  92,721  kilograms  over  year  1877-78.  Dividend  7  per 
cent. 

WiUchdorf. — Saxon  Sewing  Thread  Factory.  Capital  2,650,000  marks. 
Production  of  thread  397,728  English  pounds,  an  increase  of  57,331 
poands  over  the  previous  year.  Production  of  twines  173,810  German 
pounds,  an  increase  of  18,309  pounds.  Net  profit  54,778  marks.  Divi- 
dend 1  per  cent,  on  capital. 

flog/;— Paper  Factory.    Sold  by  onler  of  court  for  35ti,000  marks. 

Lutzen, — Sugar  Factor^'.  Dividend  50  per  cent.j  preceding  year  66§ 
per  cent.     Previously  profits  had  been  small. 

Rhenish  and  Westphalian  Powder  Factory. — Production  77,811  centners^ 
for  which  the  receipts  were  4,401,693  marks,  against  111,633  centners, 
for  which  receipts  were  6,611,071  marks  in  1877-78. 

Kramsta. — Silesian  Joint  Stock  Linen  Factory.  Capital  9,900,000 
marks.  I'rofit  861,708  marks.  Dividend  5  per  cent.  Amount  added 
to  reserve  fund  30,000  marks. 

MoabiL — Union  Chemical  Manufactory.  Dividend  3  per  cent.,  same 
as  in  1877-78.  Sales  741,755  kilograms  of  acids,  and  5,027,754  kilo- 
grams of  superphosphate  manures,  leaving  an  amount  on  hand  of 
455,132  kilograms. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

Hamm. — Westi)halian  Wire  Company.  Dividend  4f ,  possibly  5  per 
cent.,  an  increase  over  preceding  year. 

Wilhelmshittte. — Joint  Stock  iron  and  IMachine  Company.  Deficit  for 
the  year  209,350  marks,  making  the  total  deficit  349,330  marks. 

Bochum. — Cast  Steel  Association.    Dividend  2  per  cent. 

Dohlen. — Saxon  Cast  Steel  Works.  Dividend  2  -per  cent.,  same  as 
preceding  year.    Production  less  than  year  before. 

^at^aria.— Maximilian  Iron  Works.    Dividend  400  marks  per  shares. 

Meiderich, — Dividend  6  per  cent,  on  the  priority  shares. 

Aplerbeck. — Iron  Works  of  Briigmann,  Weylaud  &  Co.  Production 
36,265,000  kilograms  of  raw  ircm,  against  34,706,450  kilograms  the  year 
before.    Dividend  7i  per  cent.,  same  as  in  1877-78. 

i^nnen.— Joint  Stock  Cast  Steel  Company.  Amount  shipped  1,604,700 
kilograms,  worth  761,700  marks,  against  987,000  kilograms,  worth  561,200 
marks,  in  1877-^78.    Loss  in  business  9,998  marks. 

5  c  K — ^vol  n 
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Hagen. — Caat  Steel  Works.  Profit  45,887  marks,  which  was  applied 
to  payment  of  outstanding  liabilities.  Arrears  123,085  marks.  Capital 
.stock  to  be  reduced  from  2,250,000  marks  to  937,500  marks. 

AiX'lorChapelle. — Bed  Eartii  Joint  Stock  Foundry  and  Smelting 
Works.  In  June,  1879,  employed  1,040  workmen.  Production  increased 
to  71,730,939  kilograms  of  wares,  against  61,045,294  kilograms  in  the 
previous  year.  Net  profit  87,930  marks.  Dividend  to  shareholders  4 
per  cent. 

Ars  an  der  Mosel. — Lorraine  Iron  Works.  These  works  cost  originally 
15,000,000  francs,  exclusive  of  subsequent  improvements.  The  capital 
stock  consisted  of  30,000  shares,  nominally  equal  to  18,000,000  marks. 
During  the  year  9,125  shares  were  canceled,  owing  to  delinquencies  in 
payments,  and  the  capital  stock  was  thereby  reduced  to  12,525,000  marks. 
A  further  reduction  of  the  capital  stock  to  6,262,500  marks  is  contem- 
plated. Expenses  were  reduced  during  the  year  to  152,530  marks,  from 
181,364  marks  in  the  previous  year.  The  net  profits  amounted  to  111,391 
marks,  against  138,901  marks  the  year  before. 

sBochum. — Mining  and  Cast  Steel  Association.    DiA-idend  2  per  cent. 

Hagen, — Cast  Steel  Works.  Wares  produced  exceeded  in  value  by 
199,639  marks  those  of  the  previous  year.  Gross  profit  64,400  marks, 
applied  in  redemption  of  outstanding  liabilities.    No  dividend  declared. 

Willen. — Cast  Steel  and  Fire  Arms  Manufactory.  Is  able  to  produce 
from  260  to  300  muskets  per  day.  Accounts  against  the  Houmanian 
Government  paid.  Balances  for  the  year  close  with  a  loss  of  149,744 
marks. 

Luneberg, — Luneberg  Iron  Works.  A  further  decrease  of  sales  took 
place  from  June,  1878,  to  June,  1879.  Gross  profits  77,978  markR,  against 
110,569  marks  in  1877-78.  Net  profit  31,067  marks,  against  59,380  marks 
in  1877-'78.  Dividend  3J  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  amount  drawn  from 
I)revious  year's  profit. 

Radeburg. — Saxonia  Iron  Works.  !Makes  railway  iron.  Business  im- 
proved, but  not  sufficiently  to  justify  a  dividend. 

Consolidated  Smelting  Works  {Redenhiitte). ^Dividend  4  i)er  cent. 

Kozenau. — Marien  Iron  Works.  Dividend  2J  per  cent.,  against  3  per 
cent,  in  the  previous  year. 

Dortmund, — Prussian  Mining  and  Smelting  Company.  Total  debts 
amount  to  over  26,000,000  marks,  of  which  25,000,000  marks  are  mort- 
gage debts.  From  sales  of  several  of  the  company's  works  only  158,121 
marks  were  realized.  Creditors  received  nothing,  and  law  expenses 
were  paid  with  difficulty. 

Qv^een  Maria  Smelting  Works, — Dividend  4^  per  cent,  on  reduced  cap- 
ital of  6,000,000  marks. 

3IOES. 

Dortmund, — Mark  Joint  Stock  Mining  Company.  Net  profit  24,518 
marks. 

Raen, — Joint  Stock  Miuin g  Association.  Di^'idend  2  x>er  cfent .,  against 
1  per  cent,  the  preceding  year. 

Hartz  Coal  and  Coke  C'owi>awy.— Expended  293,512  marks  on  improve- 
ments.   Dividend  2 J  per  cent. 

Hoerde, — Louisa  Coal  Mine.  Dividend,  2  per  cent.  Profit  laiger 
than  preceding  year. 

Phoenix  Mining  and  Smelting  Company, — Declared  no  dlNidend,  but 
expended  188,887  marks  on  improvements. 

Cologne  Mining  Company, — Dividend  2  per  cent. 

Gelsenkirchen, — Bonifacius  Mining  Company.    Total  losses  during  the 
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year,  134,506  marks.  The  company^s  sales  amounted  to  3,641,228  cent- 
ners. 

Dannenbaum  Goal  Company. — ^Amoant  mmed,  5,087,220  centners.  Ex- 
penses and  interest  on  capital  were  paid,  but  no  dividend  was  declared. 

Essen, — Neussen  Mining  Company.    Dividend,  10  per  cent. 

Doerstewitz  Rattsmannsdorf. — Brown  Coal  Company.  Capital  shares, 
1,500,000  marks ;  gross  profits,  246,426  marks ;  dividend,  75,000  marks. 

Atzendorf. — ^Capital,  2,250,<X)0  marks;  net  profit,  172,554  marks; 
dividend,  5  per  cent. 

Tanioirtte.— Joint  Stock  Mining  and  Iron  Smelting  Company.  Can- 
not declare  a  dividend ;  cost  of  production  having  lessened,  a  loss  may 
be  prevented.     Advance  in  selling  prices  to  be  made. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

Ludicigshurg, — Co-operative  Loan  and  Sa\'ings  Bank.  Amount  of 
original  shares,  331,000  marks ;  amount  of  transactions  during  the  year, 
5,400,000  marks;  dividend,  7^  per  cent.;  net  profits,  27,878  marks. 
Number  of  members,  607. 

Ackern. — ^Co-opemtive  Loan  Society.  Net  profits,  2,316  marks ;  divi- 
dend, 6  per  cent.    Number  of  members,  368. 

Hofer. — Co-operative  Credit  Society.  Amount  of  sh<ares,  111,294 
marks;  amount  of  transactions,  5,200,000  marks;  net  profit,  14,766 
marks ;  dividend,  7  per  cent. ;  amount  added  to  reserves,  2,007  marks. 
Number  of  mem]>ers,  492. 

Posen. — Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank.    Dividend,  4§  per  cent. 

Eisleben. — Discount  Banking  Company.  Transactions  amounted  to 
28,586,180  marks ;  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year ;  net  profit, 
118,694  marks;  di\idend,  11  per  cent. 

Landau. — People's  Bank*.  Total  trauwsactions,  14,200,000  marks ;  net 
profits,  46,970  marks ;  and  a  diWdend  of  5  per  cent.,  against  51,949  marks 
net  profit  and  7  per  cent,  dividend  in  1877. 

Fulda. — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Total  transactions,  4,000,000 
marks ;  net  profit,  29,661  marks ;  dividend,  10  per  cent. 

Dietz, — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Dividend,  9  per  cent.  At 
the  close  of  the  J'ear  the  association  had  1,517  members,  and  capital 
shares  amounting  to  134,577  marks. 

Mdlrichstudt — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Net  profit,  4,076  marks ; 
dividend,  6  per  cent. ;  capital,  27,951  marks.    Number  of  members,  631. 

Alzey. — Cooperative  Loan  Association.  Total  transactions,  5,500,000 
marks ;  net  profit,  12,602  marks  ;  dividend,  6  per  cent. ;  capital,  151,183 
marks.    Members,  401. 

Bamberg. — Co  oi>erative  Loan  Association.  Dividend,  5  x)er  cent. ; 
reserves  increased  to  27,000  marks. 

Biedef^copf. — People's  Bank.  Net  profits,  1,292  marks;  dividend,  8 per 
cent. ;  members,  149. 

Neunberg. — Trade  Bank.  Net- profits,  4,780  marks;  dividend,  6  per 
cent. 

Central  Franconia. — Farmers'  Credit  Association.  Dividend,  5  per 
cent,  and  11,000  marks  applied  to  the  reserves.  Amount  of  shares, 
7ao,536  marks. 

Weirnsheim. — Co-operative  Saving  and  Loan  Association.  Total  ex- 
changes, 700,000  marks ;  net  profit,  3,735  marks ;  dividend,  8  per  cent.; 
amount  applied  to  reserves,  2,000  marks ;  paid-up  capital,  23,850  marks. 

Mergentheim. — ^Cooperative  Loan  ami  Savings  Association.  Cash 
transactions,  2,000,000  marks;  net  profit,  9,716  marks;  dividend,  7  per 
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cent.;  applied  to  reserve  fund,  1,600  marks;  capital,  144,057  marks; 
members,  385. 

Essen, — Insurance  Bank.  Receipts  for  premiums  and  dues,  1,435,583 
marks,  a  considerable  increase ;  dividend,  60  marks  x>er  share. 

Nordhausen. — Bank  of  Moritz  Heinrich  &  Co.  Transactions,  25,000,000 
marks ;  profit  about  10  per  cent. 

^tcL— Vereins  Bank.  IS^t  profit,  97,927  marks;  dividend,  75,000 
marks,  or  12J  per  cent. 

Dresden, — Dry  Lees  and  Com  Spirits  Factory.  Dividend  to  share- 
holders, 12  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leipzig. — Street  Railway  Company.    Dividend,  3  per  cent. 
Cologne. — Fire  Insurance  Company.    December  31, 1878,  total  of  insu- 
rances amounted  to  3,247,742,518  marks,  and  the  capital  reserves  to 
3,696,617  marks.     Reserves  for  contiugeDcies,  3,216,(K)0  marks;  divi- 
dend, 330  marks  per  share. 

Nordhausen, — Erfurt  Railwaj^  Dividend  about  4J  per  cent,  on  pre- 
ferred stock. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE, 

Consul-Oenerah 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


Statement  prej^red  by  ContuUGeneral  Lee^  showing  the  retail  prices  of  produce  in  the  market 

of  Frankfort-on-the-Mainf  November  1,  1879. 

[1  kilogram  =  2.2  poands.] 


Articles. 


Pease,  whole 

Pease,  hulled 

Beans,  white 

Lentilis 

Potatoes 

Bye  flour 

Bye  groats 

Wheat  flour 

Bioht  straw 

Hay 

Beef: 

Ochsenfleisoh... 

Bindfleisch 

Kuhfleisch 

Veal 

Mutton 

Pork 

Bacon,  smoked 

Beef-taUow : 

Crude 

Bendered 

Lard: 

Crude 

Bendered 

Ham,  by  retaU , 

Ham.  collar , 

Foreign  dried  meat 

Brain  sausage 

Swaixl  sausage 

Bologna  sausage . . . 

Bel,  smoked 

Herrings 

Herring 

Bed  herring 

Bgga 

Butter 

Do 

"Wine  vinegar 

Brandy 

Milk... 

Petooleum 

Bape-seed  oil 

Bye  bread 

Bve  bread,  mixed. . 

Black  bread 

White  cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Crisped  cabbage... 
Turnip  cabbage. . . . 

Bed  cabbage 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Cucumbers 

Do 

Onions 

Do 

Garlic 

Horseradish 

Do 

Celery 

Apples 

Pears 

Bed  grapes 

White  grapes 

Peaches 

Do 

Prunes  

Do 

Cranberries 

Nuts 

Melons 

Figs 

Paradise  apples 

Artichokes 

Citrons 

Oranges 


Amount. 


Price. 


Per  100  kilograms 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Half  kilogram. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$8 
7 
5 
8 
1 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 


66  to 

14  to 

71  to 

09  to 

55  to 

83  to 

47  to 

47  to 

24  to 

24  to 


do 
do 


Hi  to 
111  to 


$7  62 
8  57 
6  66 

1190 
1  67 
6  90 
5  83 

10  95 
1  43 
1  76 

16i 

14 
13 
15 

23| 

14 
161 


do 

do 

Per  kilogram  .... 

do* 

do 

do 

do  .: 

do 

Each 

Per  100 :    1 

Each I 

do 

Per  100 !    1 

Per  50  kilograms. . ,  19 

Per  kilogram ; 

Per  liter j 

do I 

do 

do 

, do 

Per  2  kilograms.. 
Per  8  kilograms. . 
Per  1  kilogram. . . 

Per  100 

Each 

do 

do 

do 

Per  bunch 

do 

Per  100 

Each 

Per  50  kilograms. 
Per  25  bunches. . . 

Per  100 

do 3 

Each 

do 

Per  100 1 

do I 

Per  pound ' 

do 1 

Per  100 1 

Each I 

Per  50  kilograms . .  I 

Per  100 

Per  50  kilograms. . 

Per  100 * 

Each 

do 

Per  pound , 

Bach 

Per  100 , 

do 


164 

10   to 

83 

76 

284 

71    to 

38 

o4to 

67 

Oil  to 

02 

52    to   1  95 

04 

38    to 

044  to 

09|to 

044  to 

05    to 

17 

HI 

20 

05 

111  to 

07    to 

Oil  to 

004  to 

02   to 

01   to 

004  to 

95   to  2  38 

01  to       02 
55  to   1  67 

234  to       291 
47l 

33 
034  to 

02  to 
284  to   1  07 
19   to    1  43 
041 


14 


76 


301 
02 


094 
17 

054 

054 


084 

02 

Oil 

04J 

02} 

00} 


044 
024 


stt 


19   to    1  90 
Oil  to      024 


094 

084 
354 
044 

10* 
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Siaiememi  prepared  by  Coneul'Crenieral  Lee^  ekowing  ike  retaU  prioei  ^a-^-OontiniMd. 

[1  kilogT»m=2.2  pomnds.] 


ArticlM. 


AjDonnt. 


Price. 


ChickenB: 

Female,  live Each 

Femide,  dreeeed do 

HaIcs  live do 

lUle,  dreased do 

Dacks:  . 

LWe do 

Breaaed do 

Geeee: 

Live do 

Breeaed i do 

iJTe do 

Dressed do 

Partridges.... .* do 

Hares do 

Fieldfares 

Karoon  ches  tnata 

Cheatauta 

Do !  Per  50  kilograma 

Fruit  for  preeaing I  Per  100  kilograms 

Deer Per  half  kilognun 

Swiss  cheese I do 

Emme&thal  cheese i do 

Cream  cheese... ! j do 

Limburg  cheese do 

Cheese,  hand  made J do 

Whey  cheese do 

Heney * do 


10  21  to  0  31 

23|to  854 

U  to  31 

16|to  31 

33  to  88 

35|to  64| 


Per8 

Per  50  kiloirrams . . 
Per  half  kilogram . 


71   to 
1  19   to 


1  19 

2  38 

od| 

12 
52 
95 


061 
4  76 
1  43 


o     112 
lOl  to       111 
14   to       23| 


Grain  quotations  of  the  Frankfort  Produce  Exchange^  November  1,  1879. 


Articles. 


Amoant.  * 


Price. 


▼heat: 

Frankfortt;  and  Wetterea. 

Feceign. ................. 

Bye: 

Frankfort 

Foreign . ................. 

Barley: 

nankfort  and  Wetterea. 

Foreign 

Oato:    ^^ 

Frankfort 

Fonign 

BapeMdoU: 

Frankfort 

Bnndy 


Per  100  kUograms.'  $5  60   to  $5  88 


.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


Per  50  kilograms . . 
Per  100  liter  50  per 
cent.  TxalL 


5  71   to   5  83 


428 
4  01 

4  40 
4  52 

3  45 
3  45 

7  14 
11  90 


to   4  76 


to 
to 

to 
to 


4  64 

4  76 

3  57 
3  81 


AIXLA-CHAPELLE. 


Beportj  by  Commercial  Agent  Du  Bois,  on  the  commerce  and  industry  0/ 
AiX'la-Chapelle  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

Perhaps  do  crisis  in  the  history  of  Prussia  since  the  desolating  wars 
of  the  First  Napoleon  has  been  so  depressing  and  disastrous  to  Ger- 
man enterprise  and  industry  as  the  one  through  which  the  empire  has 
been  passing  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  expectations  respecting  the  improvement  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  brightened  the  hopes  of  the  artisan  and  relieved  the  anxiety 
of  the  capitalist  last  year,  have  not  been  realized.  General  stagnation 
commands  nearly  all  the  branches  of  trade,  and  the  army  of  idlers  and 
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number  of  silent  factories  are  increasing,  capital  is  disputed,  confidence 
is  weak,  and  the  soul  of  enterprise,  for  the  time  being,  seems  dead. 
This  depression  is  so  universal  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  working 
masses  are  so  distressed,  that  the  subject  of  relief  constantly  forces 
itself  upon  society  and  the  press.  Many  plans  are  concocted  and  many 
plausible  suggestions  are  made  respecting  this  most  important  matter. 
But  all  plans  suggested  can  have  no  weight,  so  long  as  the  furnaces  are 
cold,  the  engines  still,  and  the  mills  silent.  Work  for  the  masses  and  a 
market  for  the  products  of  their  labor  can  alone  bring  relief  to  the 
thousands  who  are  now  gravely  suifering  in  all  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers  of  this  densely  populated  land. 

For  the  past  five  years  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
has  found  no  remuneration;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  found  the  principal 
•  slowly  consumed  by  productions  which  were  unable  to  secure  a  paying 
market.  This  fact  has  disturbed  and  weakened  th^  confidence  in  man- 
ufacturing enterprises,  and  great  sums  have  been  withdrawn  and  with- 
held from  industrial  investments  in  Germany.  As  a  result  this  capital, 
failing  to  find  reward  at  home,  could  not  remain  idle,  and,  therefore,  has 
sought  activity  abroad.  Millions  upon  millions  have  gone  across  the 
seas  and  entered  in  the  fields  of  Xorth  and  South  American  enterprise. 

THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRt  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

The  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contains  more  woolen  factories  than 
any  other  consular  district  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  this  industry 
supplies  the  markets  of  the  United  States  with  more  cloth  than  all  the 
districts  of  Prussia  combined. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  the  German  cloth  manufacturer  has 
reaped  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
Between  the  years  1856  and  1866  the  demand  for  German  cloths  in  the 
United  States  was  immense,  and  the  great  factories  of  this  district  were 
operating  night  and  day  supplying  the  demand  at  paying  prices.  For- 
tunes were  made  in  a  few  years  by  this  large  trade,  and  capital,  finding 
ample  remuneration,  sought  investment  in  the  cloth  industry,  and  soon 
the  number  of  factories  were  doubled,  and  the  producing  capacity  of 
most  of  them  was  gi*eatly  increased  by  the  adoption  of  new  and  im- 
proved machinery.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  industry  prospered 
and  men  grew  rich.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  over  production 
and  want  of  market,  there  came  a  reaction.  The  factories  here,  having 
made  nothing  but  black  cloth,  and  having  made  immense  quantities  of 
that,  soon  flooded  their  own  markets. 

At  this  time  there  came  also  a  change  in  the  public  taste  respecting 
the  wearing  of  black  cloth ;  England,  finding  that  at  last  the  German 
prejudice  against  wearing  the  ligliter  patterns  was  breaking  away,  com- 
menced to  build  up  an  immense  trade  in  the  fancy  cloth  wares,  which 
her  factories  were  producing  in  great  abundance.  For  years  nothing 
but  the  black  stuffs  were  worn  by  the  Prussians,  but  as  soon  as  the  mar- 
kets became  stocked  with  the  English  patterns,  which  were  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  it  became  fashionable  to  wear  them,  which  result  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  the  German  industry.  At  this  time  the  woolen  indus- 
try received  a  new  impetus  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  increase  of  the  protective  tarift*;  and  in  this 
condition  of  affairs,  our  woolen  factories  were  able  to  compete  with  the 
German  production.  Within  seven  years  the  mai'ket  for  German  cloths 
in  the  United  States,  from  which  the  German  factories  had  for  thirty 
years  reaped  untold  wealth,  was  paralyzed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  my 
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(x>Dsnlar  district  alone  tbe  export  trade  was  diminished  at  least  80  per 
eent.^  thus  in  the  year  1873  commenced  the  hard  times  \¥ith  the  woolen 
industry  of  Germany  which  has  increased  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  my  last  report  on  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  district,  dated  July  30, 1878, 1  stated  the  fact  that  the  future  looked 
brighter  and  hope  was  enteitained  by  many  that  the  cloth  industry 
wonld  greatly  revire  during  the  year  1879.  Time  has  destroyed  the 
pi^ddiction  and  dimmed  the  hope.  Instead  of  realizing  an  improvement 
nothing  but  a  serious  retrogression  has  been  experieuced.  Five  cloth 
factories,  which  six  years  ago  were  prosperous,  closed  their  doors  during 
the  past  year  and  are  now  rusting  in  silence,  and  unless  somethiug 
occurs  to  cheek  this  distressed  condition  others  may  be  compelled  to 
cease  work  entirely,  or  diminish  their  force  ^nd  wages  and  time  of  labor. 

While  this  great  depression  is  universal  I  am  able  to  record  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  export  of  woolen  goods  to  the  United  States  during 
the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  to  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30, 1878.  During  the  latter  quarter  $156,418.21  worth 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe,  while  during  the  former  quarter  $193,223.95  were  exi)orted  into  our 
country,  making  an  increase  of  $36,805.75.  This  increase  has  arisen  un- 
doubtedly from  the  destructive  fire  which  occurred  in  New  York  last 
spring  in  which  several  thousand  pieces  of  woolen  goods  were  destroyed, 
the  most  of  which  came  from  the  factories  of  my  consular  district;  thus 
a  demand  was  created  which  was  in  a  large  measure  supplied  from  this 
lK)int. 

This  demand  having  been  a  temporary  one,  the  development  of  the 
woolen  industries  in  the  United  States  having  of  late  received  a  strong 
impetus  from  the  revival  of  trade,  the  establishment  of  the  protective 
taiifl'  in  Canada  and  Italy  having  in  a  great  measure  barred  the  German 
goods  out  of  those  respective  markets,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  immediate  future  of  the  German  woolen  industry,  so  far  as 
the  exi)ort  trade  is  concerned. 

This  fact  being  realized  the  protective  system  has  come  to  the  rescue 
in  hopes  of  saving  the  manufacturing  interests  from  irrevocable  injury, 
but  with  what  eftect  remains  yet  to  1^  seen. 

The  importation  of  wool  from  America  has  diminished  a  little,  and  the 
price  ha«  fallen  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  In  September,  1878,  the  breaking 
away  of  the  English  credit  crisis  interposed  the  first  obstacle  to  a^  strong 
wool  price  retrogression,  which  was  so  nearly  checked  at  the  close  of  the 
great  London  wool  auction  that  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1879  the 
market  was  once  more  in  a  firm  condition. 

The  price  of  German  wool  has  altered  but  a  little  since  my  last  report. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception,  which  occurred  in  the  Breslau  market, 
where  the  finest  Sicilian  cloth- wool  suddenly  increased  in  value  from  15 
to  20  marks  per  centner. 

While  in  my  consular  district  during  the  past  year  not  so  many  spin- 
ners have  been  comjielled  to  diminish  their  activity  as  during  the  year 
preceding,  still  the  cai)ital  invested  has  not  been  remunerative. 

In  Icniiting  yarns  there  has  been  no  positive  improvement,  and  under 
prevailing  circumstances  improvement  seems  quite  impossible.  Belgium, 
the  enterprising  and  progressive  neighbor  of  the  German  Empire,  has 
flooded  the  German  market  with  excellent  yams. 

The  little  kingdom  has  been  able  to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  her 
credit  system  is  much  more  favorable  to  manufacturing  enterprise  than 
is  that  of  Germany,  and  the  Belgium  factories  are  allowed  to  employ 
chUdren,  which  privilege  is  denied  to  the  German  manufacturer  in  a 
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great  measure.  With  these  disadvantages  and  a  virtaal  free-trade  ays- 
tern,  foreign  yams  were  thrown  upon  the  German  markets  in  such  im- 
mense quantities  and  at  such  cheap  prices  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  the  German  industry  to  compete  with  its  neighbors  in  its  home  marts. 
It  is  claimed  by  many  that  had  not  the  government  decided  to  protect 
this  industry  by  the  new  tariff  law,  it  wo^d  have  gone  to  the  ground* 

Woolcarding. — ^There  are  forty  wool-carding  establishments  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  this  number  twenty  are  located  within  my  consular  juris- 
diction. These  f^tories,  by  the  superiority  of  their  work,  have  been 
able  to  withstand  foreign  (competition  to  a  great  extent. 

The  stone  coal  indust^  has  improved  a  little  since  my  last  year's  com- 
mercial report.  In  order  to  create  a  demand  by  which  an  oversupply 
could  be  disposed  of,  the  price  was  lowered,  and  the  desired  result  was 
realized,  in  a  great  measure,  but  in  order  to  continue  the  low  prices  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  diminished,  which  was  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  labor.  The  prosperity  of  the  mines  depends  greatly 
upon  the  iron  industry,  and  as  but  little  improvement  has  been  felt  in 
this  respect,  the  outlook  is  not  inspiriting,  either  to  the  employes  or  the 
employers. 

Of  the  fourteen  coal  mines  which  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix- 
la-Ghapelle,  nine  of  them  produce  what  is  called  the  *^  meager  ^^  coal, 
and  five  *'  fat ''  coal.  Last  year  the  combined  production  of  these  mines 
was  17^986,596  centners,  worth  5,055,762  reichmarks,  which  was  an  in- 
crease m  quantity  of  2,377,947  centners,  and  510,598  reichmarks  in  value 
over  the  preceding  year. 

The  workmen  engaged  in  these  mines  during  last  year  numbered 
4,973,  which  is  an  increase  of  312  over  the  number  employed  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  number  employed  and  sustained  by  the  mining 
industry  amounted  to  17,089,  which  was  about  800  more  than  in'  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  the  productions  of  the  mines,  about  6,500,000  centners 
were  exported  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  also  1,000,000  centners  of 
coke,  which,  altogether,  was  an  increase  of  about  2,000,000  over  the  ex- 
ports of  the  year  preceding. 

A  chance  for  American  coal, — From  foreign  lands  were  imported  into 
this  district  about  10,000  tons,  and  I  would  suggest  here,  in  answer  to 
a  number  of  letters  received  on  the  subject,  that  should  our  coal  pro- 
ducers desire  to  furnish  this  10,000  tons  to  this  district,  they  certainly 
will  have  the  advantage  of  very  cheap  transportation^  and  of  being  able 
to  deliver  much  better  coal  than  that  which  is  imported  at  present.  As 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  I  might  further  sug- 
gest that  Northeastern  Germany,  especially  the  region  of  Konigsberg, 
and  Northwestern  Eussia,  with  Riga  as  the  port  of  entry,  offer  an  invit- 
ing field  for  our  coal  exporters.  At  present  nearly  all  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  those  regions  comes  from  England,  Cardiff  being  the  chief 
point  of  exportation.  The  cost  of  coal  is  about  12«.  on  board  the  trans- 
port ships,  and  the  freight  is  about  7s.  per  ton,  and  the  jobbing  margin 
about  Is.y  making  a  total  cost  at  the  delivery  to  the  coiisumer  in  Big^ 
and  Konigsberg  of  19«.  About  200,000  tons  are  consumed  in  the  region 
around  about  Eiga,  and  quite  as  much  in  the  district  of  Konigsberg. 
Here  is  a  great  field  for  our  energetic  coal  producers,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  coal  markets  in  these  regions 
claim  that,  with  energetic  management,  American  coal  can  command  the 
trade. 

The  leadj  zinCj  and  mlver  industry  of  this  consular  district  employs  4,310 
workmen.  Of  these,  the  majority  are  employed  in  the  stock  company 
called  ^<  The  Zinc  and  Lead  Manufacturing  Company  of  Stalbergand 
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Westf^aUa."    The  production  of  lead  last  year  amounted  to  15,958  tons ; 
silver^  20^482  kilograms ;  raw  zinc,  122,396  tons. 

Owing  to  the  universal  increase  in  the  production  of  the  above-men- 
tioned metals,  the  value  of  both  lead  and  zinc  has  made  a  significant 
fall,  as  is  shown  in  the  following :  In  1877,  the  selling  price  of  lead  was 
19  marks  per  centum,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1879  it  had  sunk 
in  value  to  13  marks  75  pfennigs  per  centum. 

The  lead  industry  at  present  finds  itself  in  a  most  trying  crisis,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  indications  that  the  end  of  the  crisis  is  approaching. 
The  falling  off  in  the  value  and  sale  of  lead  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  America  has  made  herself  perfectly  independent  of  the 
foreign  lead  production,  and  not  only  independent,  but  it  is  claimed  here 
by  many  that  she  will  soon  be  furnishing  the  European  markets  with 
abundance  of  this  useliil  metal,  which  will  be  of  a  better  quality  and 
ches^)er  in  price  than  that  now  secured  from  the  continental  mines. 
This  prophecy,  however,  will  hardly  be  realized,  at  least  for  some  time 
to  come,  because  at  present  there  is  an  overproduction  of  lead  in  Europe 
which  is  selling  at  a  ruinously  cheap  price.  Germany  and  Spain  are 
rich  in  inexhaustible  lead  mines,  and  the  overproduction  of  these  mines 
has  so  flooded  the  markets  and  depressed  the  price  that  at  present  but 
little,  if  anything,  is  made  over  the  cost  of  production. 

These  two  countries  will  produce  two-thirds  of  all  the  lead  produced 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  Europe  to  absorb  this  year  the  over- 
production of  last  year  and  the  production  of  this. 

The  exportation  of  raw  lead  from  Germany  to  Belgium  and  Holland 
during  1878  was  467,086  centners,  which  was  an  increase  of  136,585 
centners  over  the  exportation  of  1877.  The  importation  of  lead  during 
1878  was  only  35,684  centners.  The  selling  price  of  zinc  in  1877  was  21 
marks,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1879,  16|  marks.  This  shrinkage  in 
valuation  arose  from  the  development  of  the  zinc  industries  in  the 
United  States.  This  development,  however,  is  not  so  significant  for 
the  foreign  zinc  industry  as  for  the  lead,  as  the  consumption  of  the  for- 
mer is  not  proportionately  so  great  in  the  States  as  the  latter.  However, 
the  falling  off  in  the  export  trade  to  America  has  been  quite  sensibly, 
felt  The  indications  now  are  that  the  zinc  production  in  Ithineland, 
Westphalia^  and  Belgium  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  so  large  as  it 
was  in  1878.  The  amount  exported  from  here  to  Belgium  and  Holland 
daring  the  past  year  was  124,544  centners,  which  was  an  increase  of 
35,140  centners  from  the  amount  exported  in  1877.  The  amount  im- 
IXHted  was  14,759  centners,  which  was  an  increase  of  2,071  centners  over 
the  amount  exported  in  1877. 

The  chemical  factories  of  this  consulai*  district  produced  last  year  about 
1,000,000  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid,  3,808,604  kilograms  of  calc  soda, 
458,713  kilograms  sulphur,  and  8,487  kilograms  of  calc. 

The  productions  and  sales  of  the  works  have  increased  somewhat 
within  the  last  year,  which  was  owing  to  the  restriction  and  diminution 
in  other  chemical  factories  throughout  the  empire.  The  industry  was, 
however,  unremunerative,  from  the  fact  that  prices  fell  in  order  to  com- 
iwte  with  the  soda  which  England  and  France  are  importing  into  Ger- 
many. Four  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  in  this 
consular  district ;  20,680  centners  of  sulphur,  3,780  calc  soda,  and  6,239 
e^tners  of  svlphuric  acid  were  imported  into  this  district  during  last 
year. 

Cf  the  soap  industry  but  little  can  b&  said  of  a  favorable  nature.  The 
piiceft  have  been  very  much  depressed.  There  are,  however,  some  indi- 
cataons  of  improvement  noted  during  the  past  three  months.    The  ex- 
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portatiou  of  soap  to  Belgium  and  Holland  amounted  to  4,182  centners. 
The  following  raw  material  was  imported  from  Holland,  England,  and 
Belgium:  15,822  centners  of  tallow,  15,780  linsee^l  oil,  1,017  palm  oil, 
and  117  centners  of  cocoanut  oil.  This  was  nearly  40  jyer  cent,  decrease 
in  the  importations  of  1877. 

Colonials. — The  past  year  was  unfavorable  for  the  colonial  ware  trade. 
All  prices  have  fallen  owing  to  the  immense  stores  on  hand  and  the  less- 
ened consumption  capacity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  good 
Java  coffee  opened  at  54  cents,  but  in  a  short  time  closed  at  40  cents. 
Petroleum  fell  quite  26  per  cent,  from  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  these 
articles  has  been  considerably  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  system 
of  smuggling,  once  so  notorious  between  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Crer- 
many,  will  be  revived,  and  consequently  the  legitimate  business  of  this 
district  (which  has  such  an  extended  border)  will  suffer  in  a  great  meas- 
ure. Timely  precaution,  however,  has  been  taken  to  suppress  the  smug- 
gling traffic. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  colonial  wares  imported 
into  my  district  during  last  year :  Raw  coffee,  27,322  centners ;  rice, 
12,401  centners ;  refined  sugar,  1,506  centners;  olive  oil,  336  centners; 
rape-seed  oil,  29,132  centners ;  linseed  oil,  15,780  centners ;  dried  fnut, 
4,205  centners ;  herrings,  3,589  tons ;  petroleum,  930,685  centners,  which 
was  55,839  centners  more  than  was  imported  during  the  preceding  year. 

Cigars. — Of  the  cigar  fabrication  nothing  favorable  can  be  reported. 
This  business  has  suffered  in  common  with  all  the  other  manuf:3i€turing 
industries,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  will  suffer  still  more  from 
the  influence  of  the  new  tariff,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  tax  will  greatly 
reduce  the  consumption,  and  the  government,  instead  of  realizing  a 
good  increase  from  the  tax  of  58  marks  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
tobacco,  will  really,  in  the  end,  be  the  loser,  besides  injuring  the  home 
industry  to  a  great  extent. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  tobacco  imported  into  this  district 
during  the  year  1878:  Raw  tobacco,  17,219  centners;  cigars,  96  cent- 
ners. Exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium :  Raw  tobacco,  3,931  centners, 
and  cigars,  437  centners. 

The  iron  industry,  which  has  been  languishing  under  a  stagnation  of 
5  years,  is  stagnant  still,  owing  to  meager  demand  and  the  energetic 
competition  of  Belgium .  There  are  at  present  in  my  consular  district  four- 
teen iron  foundries ;  five  of  these  employ  only  sixty  men,  who  do  but 
little  more  than  keep  the  machinery  from  rusting,  and  the  other  nine  are 
working  but  half  their  fon^e,  and  these  are  employed  on  short  time. 
The  furnaces  are  using  Scotch  and  English  raw  iron  with  some  old  cast 
iron.  The  machine  and  building  pieces  have  a  selling  price  of  fi*om  150 
to  200  marks  per  1,000  kilograms.  The  wages  of  the  workingnien  are 
from  50  to  60  cents  per  diem,  for  which  paltry  sum  they  are  required  to 
work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Steam-boilers. — In  the  steam-boiler  industry  there  is  no  change  from 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  last  year.  While  there  was  an  increased 
(demand  for  boilers  last  year,  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  price,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  little  or  no  profit  was  realized. 

Machinery. — ^The  manufacture  of  machines  has  experienced  a  further 
depression  from  that  recorded  last  year.  It  has  been  and  is  difficult  to 
find  employment  for  the  few  workmen  who  are  still  retained  in  the 
shops.  The  working  hours  have  been  diminished,  and  the  day  and 
piece  prices  have  been  reduced  about  20  per  cent.  The  industi'y  has 
been  unexpectedly  prostrated,  from  the  fact  that  foreign  countries, 
^speciall}'  the  United  States,  knowing  that  the  tariff  would  be  increased 
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here,  flooded  the  markets  of  Germany.  The  official  papers  are  con- 
stantly annoancing  the  liquidation  and  bankruptcy  of  the  machine  fac- 
tories thronghout  the  kingdom.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  tariff 
will  relieve  in  a  measure  the  wide  extended  and  terrible  distress. 

Needles. — In  the  needle  industry  I  am  able  to  record  an  improvement 
within  the  past  two  months;  but  up  to  the  1st  of  July  the  manufactur- 
ers of  needles  experienced  a  great  depression  in  the  trade.  Foreign 
comx>etition  had  compelled  them  to  reduce  working  hours,  price  of 
wages,  and  number  of  workmen.  The  United  States  exported  immense 
quantities  of  machines  and  needles  to  Germany,  paying  only  about  5 
cents  per  1,000  tariff  for  the  needles,  while  the  tariff  in  the  United  States 
was  about  ^  cents  per  1,000.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  tariff, 
however,  the  industry  seems  to  have  revived,  as  most  of  the  factories  of 
my  district  are  working  on  full  time  at  present. 

Leather. — ^The  fur  and  tanned  skin  business  was  unremunerative  dur- 
ing the  year  1878.  Owing  to  the  hard  times  the  cheapest  furs  were 
worn.  The  muffs  and  trimmings  have  been  moistly  cheap  and  unsub- 
stantial. Dark-colored  hares  and  rabbits  were  used  the  most,  while  the 
sable  and  marten  were  quite  neglected. 

Fresh  ox  hides  for  belting  have  been  selling  at  depressed  i)rice8. 
The  demand,  however,  for  cow-hides  for  upper  leather  has  increased, 
and  skins  osed  as  sole-leather  found  fair  sale.  Goat-skins  also  found 
good  demand.  Galf-skins  are  still  depressed  in  value.  Kid  held  a  fair 
price  thronghout  the  year,  and  while  the  kid-glove  fabrication  has  been 
somewhat  extended  during  the  past  year,  the  goods  produced  have  been 
of  a  cheaper  quality  than  those  produced  during  the  .preceding  year. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  export  of  kid  to  the  United  States. 

Building  inateriaU. — Last  year,  not\vithstanding  the  depressed  times, 
private  building  received  a  new  impetus  j  197  buildings  were  erected, 
against  113  erected  the  year  before,  and  6  manufaoturing  establishments, 
against  4  in  1877.  The  price  of  building  material  is  as  follows :  Bricks 
in  the  oven,  i)er  1,000, 11  to  14  marks ;  hard-burned  bricks  at  the  place 
of  building,  16.50  marks  to  20  marks ;  fir-tree  wood  per  cubic  meter, 
32  to  42  marks:  Portland  cement, per  ton,  9  to  12  marks ;  slakiog  sand, 
per  cubic  meter,  4  marks;  worked  blue-stone,  90  to  150  marks  per  cubic 
meter.  The  workmen  receive  from  40  to  60  cents  per  diem.  Masons 
aad  carpenters  from  60  to  90  cents -^jer  diem. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  {jXITED  STATES. 

The  following  are  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  my 
consular  district  during  the  past  year : 

Marks. 

Woolen  cloth 2,625,930 

Woolen  gloves 10,396 

Kid  glorea 455,689 

Pins  and  needles 6<),719 

Lead 7,770 

Zinc 5,999 

Glassware 202,137 

This  was  a  decrease  on  the  exports  of  295,718  marks  from  preceding 
year. 

AMERICA  THE  LAND   OF  PEOMISE. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  an  American  residing  in  Europe  can 
l>e  especially  proud.  Go  where  one  may,  into  the  walks  of  business  life, 
into  the  society  of  the  crowded  cities,  or  even  among  the  quiet  villages 
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of  the  coutinent  and  he  wiU  hear  more  said  aboat  the  United.  States 
than  of  any  other  country  on  the  earth.  The  farmer,  oppressed  by  heavy 
taxation  and  restricted  to  a  small  and  not  very  prodactive  tract  of  land, 
speaks  with  endless  enthusiasm  of  the  broad  and  luxuriant  fields  of 
Texas,  Minnesota,  and  the  great  West,  where  there  are  still  homes  enough 
for  themultitudes  of  Europe,  and  bread  for  the  millions  who  arenow  invol- 
untarily idle  and  hopelessly  waiting  for  work.  The  artisan,  working  on 
half-time  and  for  greatly  reduced  wages,  reads  with  intense  interest  the 
tempting  newfe  which  comes  constantly  from  across  the  Atlantic  respect- 
ing the  splendid  prosperity  whieh  is  now  blessing  our  manufacturing 
industries  throughout  the  Union.  The  manufacturer,  compelled  to  re- 
du(!e  wages,  force,  and  time  of  labor  owing  to  a  want  of  demand  for  his 
productions,  and  the  profitless  price  received  for  that  which  finds  a  mar- 
ket, hears  with  envy  and  chagrin  the  busy  hum  of  industry  that  comes 
from  over  the  sea.  The  merchant,  drained  by  constantly  increasing  taxes 
and  discouraged  by  the  commercial  stagnation  which  is  oppressing 
business  circles  everywhere  on  the  continent,  listens  with  impatience  to 
the  marvelous  stories  told  of  the  immense  increase  of  the  exchange  in 
New  York,  and  of  the  flood  tide  of  mercantile  orders  which  is  flowing 
steadily  into  that  great  metropolis.  The  stock  speculator,  finding  his 
investments  growing  "  gradually  worse  by  degrees,"  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect for  improvement  in  the  immediate  future,  reads  with  a  restless  and 
yearning  spirit  of  the  wonders  of  our  inexhaustible  mines  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  our  stocks  in  general.  And  the  capitalists,  fiudiog 
no  remuneration  for  money  invested  in  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
industries  on  the  continent,  are  tui*ning  anxious  and  hopeful  eyes  toward 
our  land  of  promise.  With  this  condition  of  afiairs,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  name  of  the  "  United  States  of  America"  has  become  a 
talisman  to  the  multitudes  of  Europe,  who  are  looking  for  relief  from  the 
grave  and  distressing  circumstances  with  which  they  are  unfortunately 
surrounded. 

JAMES  T.  DU  BOIS. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Aix  la  Cha^pelk,  October  31, 1879. 
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Report,  by  Consul  Stanton,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Barmen,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

general  review  of  trade. 

The  following  detailed  reports,  though  relating  to  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  district,  and  especially  to  those 
most  intimately  conuected  with  the  United  States,  may  nevertheless  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  standard  of  measurement  lor  the  past  year's  busioess 
in  all  branches  of  trade. 

This,  one  of  Germany's  most  populous  provinces,  is  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  mines  and  factories,  and  thousands  of  skilled  laborers  trained 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  arc  dependent  on  local  textile  industries. 

Since  1873  a  universal  depression,  growing  more  intense  with  the  pass- 
ing years,  has  weighed  on  all  branches.  Eaw  materials,  which,  except- 
ing ii'on  and  coal,  are  almost  entirely  obtained  abroad,  have  either  con- 
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stantiy  fallen  in  price  or  been  subject  to  fluctuations  which  completely 
deranged  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

The  normal  production  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  district 
is  twice  or  thrice  what  Germany  caii  consume,  and  export  has  conse- 
qnenUy  been  for  years  past  the  main  stay  of  manu&cturers.  local  prod- 
ucts finding  their  way  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Latterly,  however, 
as  under  the  increasing  inclination  of  neighboring  countries  to  levy  pro- 
tective duties  market  after  market  has  slipped  away,  production  waa 
obliged  to  be  greatly  restricted,  but  the  imperative  necessity  of  retain- 
ing their  skilled  laborers  and  preserving  their  flEbctories  from  ruin  and 
d^y  compels  a  certain  limited  production,  which  is  still  too  large  for 
home  consumption,  and  in  connection  with  the  surplus  stocks  which 
Franee,  Belgium,  England,  and  America  throw  on  the  open,  or  scarcely 
pirotected,  German  market,  renders  business  both  difficult  and  unprofit- 
able. 

Hitherto  the  wonderful  reactive  power  of  the  United  States  has  always 
helped  Europe  out  of  her  commercial  difficulties,  but  the  long  prevalence 
of  the  business  crisis  in  Amei^ca  has  taken  away  this  last  resource,  and 
the  German  manufacturer  now  vainly  and  anxiously  scans  the  world's 
eommercial  horizon  in  search  of  some  remunerative  market  for  his  wares. 

The  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  also  been  a  thorn  in  the 
German  merchant's  side,  since  the  manu&cturers  of  those  provinces 
are  now  become  competitors  in  the  overcrowded  German  market,  whilst 
affording  by  way  of  compensation  no  market  for  German  wares. 

Under  such  conditions  the  position  of  the  German  manufacturer  has 
been  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  the  small  number,  comparatively,  of 
failures  during  the  last  few  years  is  an  evidence  of  the  general  sound- 
ness of  business  principles  in  Germany,  and  a  just  source  of  pride. 

In  almost  all  branches  exporting  to  the  United  States  the  exports 
during  the  last  few  years  have  either  stood  stiller  decreased.  In  braids 
and  bindings  the  leading  Barmen  branch,  exports  have  decreased  about 
70  per  cent,  since  1876,  while  the  only  branches  which,  in  spite  of  high 
duties,  increasing  American  competition,  and  poor  demand,  have  de- 
cidedly increased  are  the  dress-goods  and  hat-band  branches,  whose  ex- 
ports since  1876  have  respectively  increased  40  and  51)  per  cent.  This 
increase  I  take  to  be  another  evidence  of  the  bad  times  prevalent  in 
this  district,  since  the  business  branches  making  this  exhibit  have  been 
abnost  exclusively  consigniag  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  consign- 
ation business  is  one  which  few,  if  any,  firms  do  by  preference. 

The  condition  of  the  principal  branches  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  detailed  below : 

AMMUNITION,  CAPS,  AND  CABTEIDOBS. 

Owing  to  an  increased  activity  in  transatlantic  markets,  the  produc- 
tion of  caps  and  cartridges  surpassed  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Prices, 
however,  were  lower,  and,  since  the  trade  is  mainly  dependent  on  for- 
eign demands,  the  proposed  tax  on  manufacturing  materials,  in  combi- 
nation with  an  ever-increasing  foreign  competition,  renders  the  future 
prospects  of  this  branch  uncertain  and  discouraging.  Sporting  powder, 
owing  to  its  excellent  quality,  enjoyed  a  good  home  demand,  whilst 
blastuig  x>owder,  by  reason  of  the  stagnation  in  the  mining  trade,  and 
excessive  competition,  realized  unremunerative  prices.  For  the  last 
fimr  years  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows : 

Tear  ending  September  30,  1876 ^3,015.65 

1877 1,971.24 

1878 4,452.48 

1879 28,342.43 
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ABTIOLES  OF  ART. 

In  Dusseldorf,  the  art  center  of  the  Bhenish  provinces,  the  blighting 
tonch  of  hard  times  has  been  most  keenly  felt  these  last  few  years,  bnt 
reviYing  trade  in  the  United  States  is  already  exercising  a  beneficial  in* 
flnence  in  art  circles. 

The  destruction  of  the  palace  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  in  1872, 
by  fire,  left  art  students  without  a  fitting  habitation — ^the  palace,  to  that 
date,  having  served  as  an  academy  of  art — and  serioudy  injured  the 
city  as  an  art  school;  while  dissensions  among  the  artists,  together  with 
the  cladiing  interests  of  picture  dealers,  hastened  the  decline  of  art  in 
Dussddorf. 

Now,  however,  all  these  obstacles  to  prosperity  have  been  swept 
away,  or  are  in  course  of  removal,  and  the  new  academy,  a  large  and 
elegant  structure  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  about  three  hundred 
students  (which  will  be  opened  this  autumn),  in  connection  with  the  art 
museum,  how  in  course  of  erection,  a  most  healthy  climate,  and  mod- 
erate living  exx)enses,  will  not  only  greatjly  stimulate  the  fine  arts  but 
enable  Dusseldorf  to  attain  the  leading  position  as  a  German  school  of 
art. 

Exclusive  of  pictures  sold  elsewhere,  the  exports  from  Dusseldorf  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  were  as  follows : 

Year  ending  September  30,  1876 $33,336  08 

1877 35,766  16 

1878 40,745  94 

1879 42,961  03 

BRAIDS,  BINDINGS  AND  TBIMHINGS. 

"No  signs  of  improvement  were  manifest,  and  business  in  general  in 
1878  having  assumed  the  character  of  a  universal  crisis,  this  leading 
branch  of  Barmen's  trade  was  naturally  greatly  aflected. 

Although  the  markets  were  substantially  the  same,  the  sale  of  staples 
became  more  and  more  difficult  of  effectuation,  iu  consequence  of  the  high 
duties  and  increasing  competition  in  France,  Austria,  Eussia.  and  the 
United  States,  the  markets  in  the  latter  country  being  effectually  closed 
to  staple  goods.  In  other  countries  the  demand  was  slight,  while  prices 
were  everywhere  depressed. 

For  plain  and  fancy  braids,  cords,  tresses,  &c.,  the  demand  throughout 
the  year  was  excessively  slight.  Woolen-yam  prices  fell  constantiLy  and 
reached  a  level  hitherto  unknown,  and  business  was  consequently  un- 
remunerative.  The  condition  of  this  branch  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  figures,  which  represent  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  t£e  last  four  years : 

Year  ending  September  30, 1876 $1,037,151  33 

1877 843,038  38 

1878 501,791  26 

^  1879 303,315  63 

BUTTONS  AND  BUTTON  MATEEIALS. 

In  crochet  and  cloth  buttons  business  was  on  the  whole  unprofitable, 
owing  to, continual  overproduction  consequent  upon  the  many  mechan- 
ical improvements  of  the  last  few  years. 

GThe  necessities  of  foreign  markets,  the  chief  customers  of  this  branch, 
were  mostly  covered  from  the  accumulated  stocks,  so  that  both  demand 
and  prices  for  novelties  were  poor. 
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In  oonseqaence  of  overfilred  warehouses  goods  were  sold  at  almost  any 
price,  to  tbe  ntter  demoralization  of  the  market. 

[Die  number  of  laborers  was  greatly  reduced,  and  is  now  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  employed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  the  metal-bntton  branch  no  material  change  took  place,  and  the 
production  was  a  normal  one.  The  use  of  buttons  for  trimming  ladies'' 
dresses  created  a  slight  advance  in  demand  and  price. 

Hie  amounts  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years 
are  given  below : 

Year  ending  Septeml>eT  30, 1876 $124,920  82 

1877 143,456  04 

1878 204,017  39 

1879 175,187  61 

DBESS  AND  PIECE  GOODS. 

Silk  and  half  silk  goods. — ^In  the  past  year  this  branch  was  a  great 
sufferer  firom  the  unpropitious  state  of  affairs.  The  demand  for  articles, 
by  their  nature  luxuries,  was  extremely  limited.  Falling  prices  in  raw 
materials  exercised  a  similar  influence  on  manufacture  goods.  Too 
great  a  number  of  looms  by  far,  looking  for  profitable  employment,  were 
invariably  thrown  on  every  fashion-favored  novelty,  to  the  inevitable 
loss  of  profit  and  pains. 

The  loss  of  the  Austrian  market  was  doubly  disastrous  to  the  trade, 
since  aside  from  the  inability  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  market^  French, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  competitors,  likewise  shut  out  from  Austria,  threw 
their  surplus  wares  on  the  unprotected  German  market. 

The  tenor  of  pending  commercial  treaties  with  Japan  threatens  the 
loss  to  the  Oerman  export  trade  of  that  market  also. 

Exx)orts  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years  are  given 
below: 

Year  ending  September  30, 1876 $340,676  60 

1877 341,824  32 

1878 393,464  04 

1879 586,913  81 

Woolen  and  woolen-mixed  goods. — Business  in  the  Zanella  branch  was 
marked  by  the  same  lagging  character  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Sales 
were  effected  at  cost  price  and  even  below  it,  and  still  greater  deprecia- 
tion was  only  prevented  by  a  combination  of  the  various  manufacturers, 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  not  to  sell  below  the  rates  of  a  common 
price-list. 

A  later  rise  in  yams  enabled  manufacturers  to  realize  somewhat  better 
prices,  thongh  finer  grades  of  Italian  cloths  were  but  little  sought  for. 

The  widely  spread  commercial  crisis  has  greatly  affected  ZaneUa  manu- 
facturers, since  about  one-half  the  quantity  manufactured  in  this  dis- 
trict, representing  an  annual  value  of  about  reichs-marks  10,000,000,  is 
intended  for  exx)ort. 

Prospects  in  the  woolen-cloth  and  broadcloth  trade  are  no  brighter, 
and  ^Q  demand  for  fine  broadcloths  decreases  daily.  The  long  prevail- 
ing crisis,  the  uncertainty  of  German  commercial  policy,  exercised  on 
the  one  hand  a  depressing  influence  on  business,  whilst  on  the  other 
France  and  England  ruined  the  trade  by  flooding  the  German  market 
^th  their  surplus  wares. 

The  protective  i)olicy  pursued  by  almost  all  countries,  in  levying  high 
duties,  renders  the  export  trade  more  and  more  difficult,  and  conti- 
nental demand  is  continually  decreasing.    England,  free  to  all,  prefers 
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her  own  manufactures,  while  the  German  consumer,  on  the  contrary, 
prefers  the  foreign  product. 

With  France  business  is  isolated  and  seldom.  Spain^  Portugal,  and 
Scandinavia  are  but  small  consumers.  Kussia's  demand  is  met  a4;  home, 
and  America,  once  Germany's  chief  customer  in  broadcloths,  now  pur- 
chases but  little  else  than  diagonals,  and  the  cessation  of  tiiis  trade  is 
only  a  qliestion  of  time.  In  South  America  business  was  rather  worse 
than  better,  and  with  Asia  little  or  no  business  can  be  done. 

The  exports  of  woolen  piece-goods  of  all  kinds  to  the  United  States 
were,  during  the  last  four  years,  as  follows : 

Tear ending'September 30,  1876 11,070,292  81 

1877 1,127,020  38 

1878 984,312  49 

1879 1,008,063  38 

DYES  AND  CHEMICALS. 

The  following  statistics,  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  petition  to  the 
Oerman  chancdlor  for  the  free  entry  of  coal-tar  products,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  caustic  soda,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
aniline  trade  in  Germany  and  the  relation  borne  to  it  by  the  trade  of 
Barmen-Elberfeld. 

The  yearly  production  of  the  German  alizarine  and  aniline  factories 
represents  a  value  of  about  50,000,000  marks,  of  which  12,500,000  are  pro- 
duced in  Barmen-Elberfeld.  About  one-fourth  of  this  production  is  con- 
sumed in  Germany,  35,000,000  or  40,000,000  being  annually  exported  to 
foreign  lands. 

The  raw  materials  are  chiefly  obtained  from  England,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  annual  imports : 


Articles. 


Aothracine 

Benzole 

^Chromateof  potaah 
^Chlorate  of  potash. 

<  Anenlc  acid 

XJaostio  soda 

Totol 


Yearly  con- 
sumption. 

OwU. 
60^000 
50.000 
85,000 
10,000 
20,000 
200,000 

876,000 

Marki. 
10, 000, 000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 
500,000 
200,000 

2,400,000 


17, 100, 000 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


[  Peroentage  of 
importe. 


Markt. 
9,000,000 
2,300,000 
1,500.000 
500,000 
200.000 
1,680,000 


P«rcenL 


90 

90 

100 

100 

100 

70 


15, 180, 000 


There  results,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  figures,  an  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  nation's  capital  of  20,000,000  marks  from  the  aniline  trade 
alone. 

In  alizarine,  priees  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  until  a  rise  of  50 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  chromate  of  potash  (chrom  kali)  combined 
with  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  anthracine  induced  all  manufacturers  to 
raise  their  prices.  The  rise  in  anthracine  continued  until  prices  stood 
100  per  cent,  above  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Alizarine  did 
not  keep  pace  with  anthracine,  but  rose  gradually  fix>m  2  marks  to  3 
marks  i)er  kilogram. 

Caustic  soda  was  neglected  throughout  the  year  and  fell  from  £13 
torXlO  per  ton. 

The  production  of  the  alizariiie  works  increased  with  the  rise  in  price 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  completely  superseded  madder  and 
garancine. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

Year  ending  September  30,  1876 $119,596  86 

91,835  77 

63,936  24 

77,453  68 


1877 

1878. 
1879. 


HATBAIYBS  A^D  RIBBONS. 

In  reviewing  the  business  of  the  past  year,  nothing  is  to  be  discovered 
to  distinguish  it  front  the  long  list  of  its  predecessors.  Raw  materials 
were  chei^>er  than  they  have  been  for  years,  silk  as  well  as  woolen  yarns 
having  been  cheaper  than  ever  before,  whilst  the  utter  absence  of  any- 
thing like  enterprise  or  speculation  precludes  all  hopes  of  a  change, 
which  would  instill  life  into  the  trade. 

Fashion  was  unfavorable  to  gentiemen's  trimmings,  and  but  little  was 
consumed.  Ladies  trimmings,  also,  were  in  slight  request,  and  most  of 
the  looms  devoted  to  this  branch  of  trade  were  idle. 

The  demand  for  silk  and  half-silk  hatbands  was  affected'by  the  pre- 
vailing depression.  A  portion  of  the  looms  found  employment,  but 
prices  were  uniemunerative  both  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  workman. 

The  business  crisis  in  England  injured  trade  with  that  country,  whilst 
high  tariff  in  Austria,  America,  France,  and  Eussia  makes  trade  witii 
those  countries  barely  possible.  Holland  and  Belgium  are  fair  custom- 
ers, bat  unreliable  politics  and  finances  prevent  a]J  business  with  the 
South  American  states. 

The  protective  policy  now  pursued  by  almost  all  neighboring  coun- 
tries is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  this  trade,  since  the  quantity  produced 
in  this  district  is  more  than  double  that  which  Germany  can  consume. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  years  were  as 
follows : 

Year  ending  Septeml)er  30, 1876 $538,961  50 

1877 642,109  77 

1878 562,511  08 

1879 772,897  20 

METALS   AND  MANUFACTURES   OF. 

Among  the  metallurgical  industries  of  this  district,  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  and  cotlery,  which  has  its  seat  in  Bemscheid  and  Solingen, 
is  by  &r  the  most  important.  In  past  years  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  of  great  magnitude,  but  latterly  the  crisis  in  the  iron  trade^ 
pending  changes  in  the  German  tariff,  and  the  universal  depression  of 
business  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  weighed  heavily  on  both  manu- 
facturer and  laborer. 

The  past  year  was  no  better  than  its  predecessors.  The  fluctuations 
of  raw  materials  during  the  last  twelve  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

[Price  per  1,000  pounds.  In  RemBcheid.] 


Baw  material. 

1867. 

1872. 

1873. 

1875. 

1877. 

1878. 

8i«een  Diff*iTon  !■ - 

Marks. 

33 

48 
108 
111 
197 
195 

354 

156 

270 

240 
0.72 
0.80 

Marks. 
90 
120 
210 
213 
294 
330 

435 

294 

420 

375 
1.43 
2.25 

Marks. 

49i 

72 
144 
150 
204 
255 

390 

225 

3.30 

315 
1.48 
2.25 

Marks. 

108 

108 

.     165 

834 

309     i 

180 

249 

240 
0.80 
1.05 

Marks. 
30 
87 
84 
84 
90 
180 
1300 
n280 
140 
210 
190 
0.55 
0.70 

Marks. 
31 

Sl*«eii  BDieffel-inm.......... 

86 

KofiSSSSv^::::.:::..:...:::;:::: 

72-81 

Puddled  steel 

81 

Sheel-iran 

90 

^^•■Mntiron 

180 

Cast  sheet-steel 

275 

Casent  file-steel 

225 
140 

Kcdned  steel 

210 

vcrman  cast  flle-steel 

185 

c«si .:......... 

0.55 

Co^ 

0.70. 
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The  price  f>t  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactured  metals  was  lower  in  the 
past  year  than  ever  before.  The  inadequate  demand  in  Grermany,  which 
in  the  best  of  times  does  not  consume  the  half  of  the  goods  produced 
in  this  district,  forces  the  trade  to  seek  in  export  a  means  of  employing 
their  laborers. 

The  low  price  of  raw  materials  has  enabled  German  manufacturers  to 
compete  successfully  with  Belgium  in  nails,  with  England  in  chains, 
vices,  &c.  The  competition  of  convict  labor,  against  which  the  trade 
has  as  yet  unavailingly  appealed,  is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance 
and  loss. 

For  weapons  the  demand  was  very  slight,  the  only  orders  of  importance 
coming  from  Eoumania. 

For  fancy  and  luxury  articles  there  was  no  demand. 

Table  knives  and  forks,  a  specialty  of  the  Solingen  district,  were  con- 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  home  market. 

The  manufacture  of  butcher  knives  was  greatly  improved,  and  was 
extended  to  sorts  hitherto  exclusively  made  in  France  and  England. 

Pen  and  pocket  knives  suffered  less  from  a  lack  of  orders  than  fix>m 
depressed  prices.  On  the  whole,  but  common  and  middling  sorts  were 
sought  for. 

The  German  trade  was  dull ;  the  foreign  trade,  the  main  dependence 
of  this  branch,  was  good  in  Austria.  Large  orders  were  also  received 
from  Boumania ;  but  the  demand  falling  off^  large  stocks  remain  on  hand 
in  that  country.  Eussia's  finances  and  high  duties  kiUed  trade  there. 
With  Turkey  business  was  fairly  good,  and  in  Italy  and  SiMdn  mnch 
better  than  could  be  expected ;  whUst  with  the  United  States,  the  best 
consumers  of  finer  wares,  sales  were  slight  or  almost  entirely  of  com- 
moner goods. 

In  the  scissors  trade  business  was  unsatisfactory,  although  the  prodnct 
of  this  district  is  of  unequaled  excellence.  The  cause  Oes,  doubtless, 
in  the  all-prevailing  crisis.  This  was  very  x)erceptible  in  the  smallness 
of  the  usually  large  English  orders,  in  which  country,  with  free  entry, 
successful  competition  is  a  long-established  fact. 

With  other  cpnntries,  business  was  much  like  that  of  the  knife  trade. 
In  the  United  States  the  demand  has  faUen  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
articles  being  manufactured  there. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years  were — 

Year  ending  September  30, 1876 $337,944  34 

1877 322,159  47 

1878 455,828  30 

1879 561,588  78 

EDGAR  STANTON, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barmen,  October  18, 1879. 


BAVARIA. 

B^ort,  by  Consul  WiUo7i,  on  labor  and  wages,  a^friculture,  wine  and  hop 
product,  and  trade  toith  the  United  States,  of  Bavaria,  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1879. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  regulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  showing  the  descrip- 
tion and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
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States,  daring  the  past  commercial  year,  together  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  agricnltoral  and  industrial  interests  of  this  neighborhood. 

In  reviewing  the  commercial  relations  of  this  consular  district  with 
the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  ultimo,  I  find 
nothing  of  striking  interest  which  presents  itself  for  comment.  The 
commercial  depression  which  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  this  commu- 
nity, and  adverted  to  in  my  last  three  or  four  annual  reports,  is  still  felt, 
though,  of  late,  there  are  some  signs  of  business  improvement. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

In  the  industries  of  this  consulate,  and  the  matter  of  labor  and  wages, 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  change  during  the  year  past  from  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  wages  to  get  any  lower,  since  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the- laboring  men  and  their  families  to  subsist  on 
what  they  do  receive  and  have  received  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  present  wages  for  skilled  journeymen  mechanics,  who  board  them- 
selves, is  from  70  to  80  cents  per  diem,  while  unskilled  labor,  such  as  in- 
ferior hands  and  helpers  in  breweries,  &c.,  with  full  board,  receive  fbom 
$1  to  $1.50  per  week. 

Female  help  command  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  for  equally  labo- 
rious work.  The  best  farm  hands,  such  as  have  employment  only  part 
of  the  time  in  the  vineyards  and  at  harvesting  time,  receive  about  the 
same  wages  as  above.  In  exceptional  cases  men  and  women  earn  a 
little  more,  where  they  have  "piece-work'^  from  the  factories  and  else- 
where, and  who  are  experts,  or  labor  more  hours.  The  military  require- 
ments of  tbe  country,  for  centuries,  have  made  the  women  an  important 
auxiliary,  both  in  the  factories  and  upon  the  farms,  nor  are  they  exempt 
fit>m  the  drudgeries  of  the  town,  such  as  sawing  wood,  carrying  brick, 
mortar,  &c.  So,  too,  the  cow,  the  most  indispensable  and  domestic  of 
aU  animals,  is  required  to  perform  the  labor  that  is  assigned  to  horses 
and  oxen  in  our  country ;  the  army  requiring  most  of  the  horses,  while 
the  steers  are  stalled  and  fatted  for  the  largest  markets. 

The  manufacturers  still  complain  of  a  paucity  of  orders ;  though,  of 
late,  they  have  received  considerable  more  encouragement  from  the 
United  States. 

With  the  mechanics  and  other  workmen  here,  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  rates  of  wages  as  for  steady  employment.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
speak  within  bounds,  when  I  say  that  for  every  kind  of  trade  there  are 
from  five  to  twenty-five  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and  probably  a 
larger  x>ercentage  for  unskilled  labor.  However  remarkable  it  may  seem, 
the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  perceptibly  reduced  since  the  hard  times 
set  in.  The  prices  of  house  rent  and  necessaries  of  life  having  advanced 
in  the  flush  times,  immediately  succeeding  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-'71,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  has 
made  it  very  difQcult  for  this  most  useful  class  of  society  to  support 
themselves  and  families,  especially  since  wages  have  been  reduced  full 
100  per  cent,  or  more.  And  I  am  not  unmindful  of  or  influenced  by  the 
cry  of  pessimists  who  abound  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  who  never 
mean  to  work  if  they  can  possibly  help  it. 

I  may  here  remark  that  during  the  three  past  years  of  commercial  and 
industrial  dullness  a  beneficent  Providence  has  been  most  bountiful  to 
the  husbandman  of  Bavaria.  The  season's  ha\'ing  been  exceptionally 
wet,  has  made  the  light,  sandy,  and  loamy  soil  of  this  kingdom  unusually 
productive,  thereby  furnishing  more  employment  and  greater  means  of 
subsistence.    The  country  seems  to  be  overpopulated ;  at  any  rate,  as 
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l)efore  intimated,  there  is  a  large  sarplus  of  laborers..  Under  sucli  cir- 
cumstances there  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  any  labor  oat- 
breaks  or  ^^  strikes  ^  among  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  the  social  or  communistic  element  is  strong  in  this  and 
other  manufacturing  centers,  and  were  it  not  for  the  military,  which  is 
constantly  kept  weU  in  hand,  and  stands  as  a  warning  and  a  menace  to 
such  evil-doers,  I  have  no  aoul^  tiliat  these  turbulent  citizens  would 
commit  overt  acts  of  violence.  I  believe  the  Boyal  Bavarian  Grovera- 
ment  and  the  different  municipal  authorities  are  constantly  making  pub- 
lic improvements,  partly  with  a  view  to  giving  employment  to  the  most 
needy,  and  yet  there  is  a  constant  cry  for  "more  work  I"  in  view  of 
such  a  melancholy  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  often  very  trying  to  the 
XJnited  States  consul  to  have  to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  the  persons  of  the  Oerman- American  citizens  who  have 
returned  to  the  fatherland  during  the  past  decade  while  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  here  they  could  find  more  wages  and  cheaper  living, 
which  hallucination  does  not  leave  them  so  long  as  they  have  a  doUa^ 
left^  but  when  they  find  their  money  and  wdeome  both  gone  they 
realize  the  utter  helplessness  of  their  condition.  Some  of  them  are  me- 
chanics who  have  brought  their  improved  American  tools  with  them, 
and  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  if  they  could  obtain  it.  But  this 
is  absolutely  impossible.  Those  formerly  who  were  able  to  get  tempo- 
rary emyloyment  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  along  harmoniously, 
since  all  work  is  done  so  differentiy  here. 

Without  the  hope  of  obtaining  work,  sympathy,  or,  what  they  most  de- 
Hre,  a  return  ticket  to  the  United  States,  their  adopted  home,  which 
they  had  so  foolishly  abandoned,  they  naturally  betake  themselves  to  the 
nearest  United  States  consul  for  such  help  and  sympathy  as  they  can 
obtain.  If  the  consul  has  not  already  become  callous  through  his  ex- 
perience with  professional  frauds  who  may  have  imposed  upon  his  good 
nature  and  robbed  him  of  his  private  means  (which  not  unfirequently 
happens),  he  has  a  sympathetic  ear,  and  is  ready  to  bestow  such  feeble 
assistance  as  lies  in  his  x>ower.  When  the  applicants  find  the  consul  is 
unable  to  send  them  "  home  "  many  of  them  break  down  like  homesick 
children.  Of  late  we  have  less  applications  from  this  class  than  we  did 
a  few  months  ago,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  greatly-improved  times 
in  the  United  States  has  turned  all  back  that  could  possibly  go  f  and 
yet,  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  fo>m  my 
colleagues,  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  it  was  known  that  a  large  and  well* 
provisioned  steamship  was  lying  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and 
ready  to  convey  aU  needy  German-American  citizens  (exclusive  of 
tramps)  and  their  families  back  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost^  said 
ship  could  be  filled  with  a  happy  and  grateful  people  in  less  than  one 
week. 

If  such  be  the  case,  and  while  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  make 
recommendations  or  suggestions  in  the  premises,  it  would  seem  that 
'^  emigrant  aid  "  societies  and  others  interested  might  take  such  cases 
into  favorable  consideration.  The  steamship  companies  now  plying  be- 
tween Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  New  York  sometimes  make  a  reduction 
of  one-third  for  the  passage  of  such  destitute  people.  It  is  presumed 
that  tliey  would  make  stiU  greater  reductions  if  a  large  number  should 
apply  together.  Certainly  this  experienced  class  would  be  more  desir- 
able for  producers,  and  would  make  more  patriotic  citizens  than  new 
emigrants.  Moreover,  this  class,  being  American  citizens,  would  be  more 
interested  and  feel  the  value  of  such  citizenship  more  than  they  would 
had  they  never  left  our  country,  where  they  and  their  children  could 
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reasonably  exx)ect  a  prosperous  futare.  They  also  have  found  out  that 
there  is  no  room  for  them  here  and  that  their  absence  would  be  a  source 
of  relief  to  the  communities  upon  which  they  are  now,  or  are  likely  to 
become,  a  burden.  Besides  this,  they  would  exercise  a  powerM  influ- 
ence over  such  of  their  countrymen  who'  might  think  they  could  do 
better  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  if  any  such  there  be  left  in 
our  coontry.  which  I  hope  not. 

I  may  ada  that,  having  forfeited  their  citizenship  in  their  native  land, 
all  the  eleemosynary  institutions  here  are  closed  against  them  and  theirs, 
except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity. 

AaRIOULTURE. 

Ckmtouy  to  geberal  expectation,  the  present  agricultural  year  has 
been  a  most  prosperous  one  to  the  husbandman  in  Germany,  and,  in 
general,  provisions  will  hold  at  average  prices. 

With  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  hop  and  grape  crop,  which  I  will 
refer  to  specially  hereafter,  the  harvest  in  Bavaria  has  been  quite  ex- 
traordinary under  the  circumstances. 

The  last  winter  was  an  open  one,  with  scarcely  any  snow  until  after 
the  20th  of  March,  when  there  were  two  heavy  falls.  The  spring  was 
propitious  for  seeding.  The  planting  and  sowing  took  plaoe  at  the 
usuaI  time.  The  crops  came  forward  in  splendid  condition  ^  but  by  the 
1st  of  June  the  showers  seemed  to  have  merged  into  one  almost  con- 
tinnous  storm,  raining  apparently  two-thirds  of  the  time  up  to  about  the 
let  of  August — so  much  rain  falling  that  heavy  freshets  and  inunda- 
tions took  place  on  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  However,  the  soil  of 
the  meadows  of  Bavaria,  bieing  generally  of  a  sandy  loam,  could  stand  a 
great  amount  of  this  bounty  of  nature.  The  roots  and  grains  kept  on 
growing,  while  there  were  intervals  of  hot  sunshine,  giving  the  grain  a 
chance  to  head  out  finely.  But  the  usual  time  for  harvesting  went  past 
before  the  crop  could  possibly  be  gathered,  even  if  it  had  ripened. 
Much  of  the  grass  crop  (which  was  heavy)  had  to  be  cut  in  the  rain, 
carried  in  baskets,  wheelbarrows,  and  the  like  to  the  bams  and  houses 
and  be  cured  as  best  it  could.  With  such  a  condition  of  affairs  the 
prospect  for  a  successfiQ  harvest  looked  most  gloomy,  thereby  giving 
that  irrepressible  character,  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
known  as  the  ^^  croaker,"  an  opportunity  for  prognosticating  evil,  such 
as  fEunines,  &c.  The  wet  weatiier  continued  up  to  about  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust The  weather  then  changed  to  warm  and  sunny,  which  continued 
ahnost  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  of  September. 

As  harvesting  operations  advanced  it  became  evident  that,  at  least  in 
Bavaria,  the  result  would  be  most  satisfactory.  The  rye  and  barley 
crops  were  gathered  early  after  the  fine  weather  set  in,  and  were  found 
to  be  much  above  expectation  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Later  the 
wheat  was  harvested  under  like  favorable  circumstances.  So,  too,  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  succulents,  the  yield  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily good.  The  following  is  an  average  statement  of  this  year's 
grain  crop  in  the  four  principal  agricultural  districts  of  Bavaria : 

Wheat — Very  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  There  will  be  a 
considerable  surplus  for  exi)ort  to  other  less-favored  German  states. 

Bye. — Good.  Quality  better  than  last  year,  though  somewhat  less  in 
quantity. 

JBorl^.— Good  in  quality,  and  quantity  greater  than  last  year. 

Oats. — ^Very  good.    Considerable  better  than  the  crop  of  1878. 
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WINE, 

The  wood  of  the  vineyards,  on  which  the  quantity  of  the  suooeeding 
year  principally  depends,  had  ripened  very  well  the  last  year.  The  win- 
ter was  sufficiently  damp,  and  so  two  principal  conditions  were  fulfilled; 
and,  provided  the  weather  in  the  spring  and  summer  was  favorable,  a 
good  crop  might  have  been  expected.  But  late  in  the  spring  (March  23 
and  24)  violent  snow-storms  were  experienced,  thereby  retarding  the 
vegetation  materially.  Life  started  but  slowly  in  the  vines,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  of  the  germs  refiised  to  quicken;  accordingly,  only  a 
medium  crop  in  quantity  could  be  expected.  By  the  continued  unfavor- 
able weather  for  the  vine  the  growth  of  the  buds  remained  much  behind. 
In  favorable  seasons  the  blossoms  appear  about  from  the  first  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  The  best  localities  this  year  did  not  blossom  until  near  the 
1st  of  July,  the  medium  and  inferior  localities  still  later,  and  the  vine- 
yards made  only  slow  advances.  The  continued  cold  and  wet  weather 
in  JcQy  caused  many  grapes  to  fall  off— especially  of  the  more  tender 
varieties — and  the  prospect  for  quantity  was  greatly  reduced.  Indeed, 
so  gloomy  was  the  outlook,  that  not  only  the  pessimists  but  all  wine- 
growers predicted  an  almost  utter  failure  of  the  crop.  It  was  believed 
tiiat  only  continued  good  weather  could  ripen  what  was  remaining  upon 
the  vines.  Fortunately,  the  weather  changed  for  the  better.  The  warm 
and  pleasant  months  of  August  and  September  have  greatly  promoted 
the  condition  of  the  berries  and  raised  the  hopes  of  tiie  wine-makers ; 
and,  if  the  weather  remains  favorable  for  four  weeks  longer  (which  is 
not  likely),  a  small  serviceable  crop  may  still  be  secured,  tor  which,  in 
view  of  all  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  vine-dressers  will  he, 
doubtless,  duly  grateful.  In  some  districts  out  of  Bavaria  hail-storms 
have  totally  destroyed  the  crop,  and  even  ii\}ured  the  vineyards  for  some 
years  to  come.  It  is  represented  that  the  vineyards  upon  the  Main,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wuerzburg  and  Schweinfurt,  this  consulate,  are  in  better 
condition,  and  more  to  be  expected  from  them  this  year,  than  in  the  more 
extended  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bhine. 

HOPS. 

Hops,  the  first  staple  product  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  wine  product, 
this  year  will  be  only  a  half  crop,  or  less.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
and  continuous  rain  adverted  to  above,  which  fell  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  (the  most  im]>ortant  months  for  the  development  of  the 
plant),  the  vines  were  kept  back  and  looked  extremely  poor,  so  it  was 
feared  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  hop  district  of  the  continent  and 
England,  the  crop  of  1879  would  be  a  total  failure.  The  recovery  of  the 
vineyards  situated  in  the  valleys  seemed  to  be  out  of  question ;  whilst 
those  yards  on  the  elevated  grounds  had  a  chance  for  improvement,  if  the 
weather  would  change  for  the  better.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  the  hop-growers  and  the  community  of  Bavaria  in  general 
that  the  weather  became  warm  and  almost  continually  pleasant  up  to 
the  end  of  September ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  yield  of  the  Bavarian 
crop  will  be  about  one-half  of  last  year  in  quantity,  and  the  general 
qu^ity  and  color  turns  out  exceedingly  fine  and  healthy. 

The  crop  in  the  German  Empire  is  likewise  so,  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  quality.  Bohemia  is  somewhat  better  in  quantity,  but  not  in  color, 
whilst  the  English  crop  is  an  almost  entire  failure. 

The  hop  business  opened  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  continues  very 
active  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  to  England.    A  large  part 
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of  the  crop  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  and  prices  range 
from  200  to  250  marks,  or  from  $49.10  to  $62.20  per  cwt.;  while  the 
snperior  ^^  Spalt"  hop  commands  as  high  as  380  marks  ($78.54)  per  cwt.  at 
the  farmer's,  at  the  places  of  production. 

Considering  on  the  one  side  that  trade  in  general  has  not  revived  much , 
and  that  the  stock  of  3'earlings  in  brewers'  hands  is  pretty  considerable  ; 
on  the  other  side  that  the  consumption  of  beer  is  nearly  equal  to  former 
years,  and  that  England  has  sufficient  demand  to  cover  her  large  deficiency, 
the  present  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  justified.  Were  it  not  for  the 
hop  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  the  English  markets,  the  dealers 
here  could  count  on  considerably  higher  profit  this  year.  The  farmers 
of  onr  country  are  creating  consternation  and  exciting  envy  not  only 
among  the  stock-raisers  and  graiu-growers  of  Europe,  but  are  accele- 
rating the  movement  of  the  slow-going  hop-growers  of  Bavaria,  who 
once  flattered  themselves  that  no  other  country  possessed  such  hqp- 
gro wing  lands.  Our  farmers  are  fast  demonstrating  that  they  cannot  only 
supply  our  own  breweries  with  their  full  demancU,  but  the  deficiencies 
of  all  other  countries  can  be  met. 

It  is  represented  that  at  the  present  time  a  good  many  American  hops 
are  on  the  way  to  England.  I  have  heard  of  none  coming  to  the  Conti- 
nent this  year,  and  probably  there  will  be  few  or  none. 

Hop  export  to  the  United  States. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  yearly 
amount  at  haps  exported  through  this  consulate  to  the  United  States 
daring  the  past  nine  years.  The  figures  are  interesting,  and  sustain 
the  above  views.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  small  shipments  that 
go  to  onr  country  now  from  here  are  simply  for  samples  for  fancy 
exhibition  and  the  like : 

Gold  value  of  hops  passed  throitgh  tlUs  consulate, 

1871  $86,668  02 

1872 267,571  22 

1873 502,567  66 

1874  572,988  86 

1875 11,571  22 

1876 12,447  70 

18n 1,975  40 

1878  4,536  18 

1879 .- 7,947  70 

WhUe  the  above  figures  are  depressing  to  hop-merchants  here ,  they 
must  be  stimulating  to  our  own  hop-growers  and  exporters. 

The  hop  is  the  most  profitable  staple  raised  in  Bavaria,  and  has  been 
80  regarded  for  centuries :  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  Nu- 
remberg has  been  acknowledged  the  greatest  hop  center  of  the  continent, 
if  not  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  hop  is  the  leading  article  of  com- 
merce in  Bavaria.  As  evidence  of  the  traffic,  I  will  quote  from  my  an- 
nual report  for  1877 : 

Nuremberg  has  indUpatably  maintained  her  renatation,  to  which  the  statietical  fact 
bean  toetimony.  that  there  waa  exported  by  rail  dnring  last  season  hops  amounting 
to  over  $18,3^,000,  besides  the  enormous  quantities  which  changed  hands  in  the  mar- 
kets and  warehouses. 

In  some  of  the  districts  of  Bavaria  the  soil  is  chemically  and  i>ecu- 
liarly  well  adapted  to  imparting  a  rich  aromatic  flavor  to  the  hop,  and 
the  farmers  of  these  particular  neighborhoods  are  more  fore-handed  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  for  they  receive  about  one-third  more 
for  their  product,  and  their  hops  are  well  known  over  the  world  as  the 
'  Spalt "  hops.    Unfortunately  for  the  hop  farmer  of  this  country,  he  is 
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compelled  to  content  himself  with  small  recompense  for  his  labor.  And 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hop-growers  are  mostly  small  farmers 
who  till  leased  lands,  and  who  have  no  storehouses  or  other  conven- 
iences for  curing  and  preparing  their  product  for  the  markets ;  therefore 
they  sell  their  whole  crop  oftentimes  before  it  is  gathered  to  the  city 
speculators,  capitalists,  or  exporters,  and  those  sharper  operators  in- 
variably take  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  hops  is  increasing  enor- 
mously in  all  civilized  countries,  and  likely  to  continue,  the  culture  and 
traffic  in  the  article  will  grow  more  and  more  in  importance  in  all  coun- 
tries favorable  for  its  pr^uction.  It  is  regarded  as  a  more  certain  crop 
and  eaaier  handled  than  the  wine  crop,  and,  I  believe,  requiring  stronger 
land. 

There  is  cultivated  for  the  hop-vineyards  of  Bavaria  about  18,500 
hectares ;  in  the  Garman  Empire,  38,000  hectares.  (One  hectare  is  about 
3  kcres,  or  10,000  square  meters.) 

Bavaria  produces  one-fifth  of  the  whole  world's  crop.  An  average 
crop  is,  in  Bavaria,  about  220,000  cwt. :  in  Gtomany,  about  480,000  cwt. 
Bavaria's  crop  this  year  is  about  120,000  cwt.  ^  Germany's  about  480,000 
cwt.  The  Bavarian  brewers  consume  yearly  80,000  to  90,000  owtj  the 
German,  320,000  cwt. 

Bespecting  the  cultivation  of  hops  and  the  consumption  of  beer,  very 
much  has  been  written,  and  as  the  statistics  increase  from  year  to  year 
in  our  country,  so  wiU  the  matter  be  more  and  more  discussed.  The 
raising  of  hops  and  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  the  United  States  has 
made  it  an  article  of  trade  of  much  importance  in  its  economical  and 
social,  as  well  as  ethical  and  fiscal,  bearing.  It  will  not  be  expected  of 
me  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  beer  trade  in  this  report,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  beer,  as  a  beverage,  has  been  patronized  by  almost  all 
civilized  nations  and  governments  since  the  very  early  times.  It  was 
not  until  after  1240  that  beer  became  an  article  of  export.  The  old  Ger- 
mans used  barley,  and  lat«r  wheat,  oats,  and  spelt. 

The  city  of  Nuremberg  in  1290  prohibited  the  use  of  oats,  rye,  spelt^ 
and  wheat  for  brewing  purposes  and  only  allowed  the  use  of  barley.* 

It  has  therefore  occuired  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  for  this  re- 
port to  mention  that  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  Bavaria  has  to  be  done 
strictly  according  to  law.  The  law  requires  beer  to  be  made  fh>m  cer- 
tain ingredients  only,  and  according  to  a  certain  standard,  and  govern- 
ment commissioners  and  sanitary  officers  are  required  to  inspect  the 
manufacture  of  beer  in  all  its  details,  and  especially  to  see  that  it  is 
pure  and  healthy.  This  is  all-important,  since  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  diet  among  the  laboring  and  poorer  cla^sses  of  Bavaria.  1 
use  the  word  "  diet,"  for  the  above  classes  regard  their  beer  as  both  vit- 
uals  and  drink^  many  of  them  being  obliged  to  live  almost  entirely  off  oi 
beer,  black  bread,  and  potatoes. 

The  statistics,  taken  from  a  newspaper  and  believed  to  be  correct, 
show  that  Bavaria  is  the  greatest  beer-consuming  state  in  the  world. 
It  appears  that,  according  to  the  statistics,  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria, 
nearly  or  quite  6,000,000  in  number,  drink  annually  about  147J  gallons 
of  beer  each. 

*  There  exist  varioiiB  police  regnlations  concerning  breweries  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, and  one  of  the  year  1516  particularly  orders  that  beer  shall  henceforth  be 
brewed  only  and  exclusively  of  barley,  hops,  and  water;  and  although  these  regulft- 
tions  remained  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  instances  a  dead  letter,  those  materiais 
must  to  this  day  be  exclusively  used  for  brown  beer  in  Bavaria,  no  other  being 
legally  admitted. 
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The  figures  given  for  the  two  principal  cities  are  even  more  striking. 
Noremberg,  with  a  population  of  90,000,  consumes  annually  about  212 
gallons  per  inhabitant.  The  x>opulation  of  Munich  is  about  175,000 ;  the 
beer  consumed  annually  is  put  down  at  248  gallons  for  each  person.* 

You  will  also  find  inclosed  the  report  showing  l^e  average  humidity 
of  each  month  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30  last  (furnished 
by  the  meteorological  station  of  this  city),  agreeably  to  the  requirements 
of  circular  dispatch,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  3, 
1879. 

IMPORTS. 

I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  especially  encouraging  to  report  under 
this  head.  Since  the  American  products  consumed  in  this  district  are 
neariy  all  entered  at  the  custom-houses  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  I  have 
no  flueans  of  knowing,  even  approximately,  the  amount  imported  or  ptjr- 
ohaaed  for  this  market ;  the  dealers  here  obtaining  their  supplies  from 
the  wholesale  houses  of  the  above-named  ports.  Our  staple  articles  con- 
sumed here  are  petroleum,  lard,  canned  meats,  hardware,  and  sewing- 
machines.  Of  late  I  have  noticed  a  variety  of  American  handiwork  in 
the  shop  windows,  such  as  useful  household  implements,  '<  Yankee  no- 
tions," &c.,  though  I  imagine  the  sales  are  slow,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
this  particular  town  have  always  been  chary  of  what  they  regard  as 
laxnries  and  unknown  to  their  remote  ancestors.  Moreover,  in  easier 
times  they  have  borne  the  reputation  for  great  frugality,  except  in  the 
outlay  for  their  favorite  beverage. 

So  long  as  employment  and  money  remain  as  scarce  as  now,  so  long 
will  the  masses  refirain  from  investing  to  any  great  extent  in  our  Amer- 
ican productions,  however  much  they  might  or  wpuld  like  to  do  so  under 
more  &vorable  circumstances. 

They  take  less  kindly  to  importations  than  exportations ;  for  by  the 
latter  they  and  their  ancestors  have  thrived,  and,  I  may  add,  during  the 
past  century  the  United  States  have  been  among  their  very  best  custom- 
ers. They  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  our  business.  The 
rapidly  improving  condition  of  our  commerce  and  industries  is  sensibly 
and  most  satisfactorily  felt  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  German  tariff,  which  goes  into  operation  on  1st  of  January, 
1880,  will  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  continued  sale  of  some  of  our 
staples  that  have  been  introduced  here.  For  instance,  the  sale  of 
bleached  cottons  in  Oermany  cannot  longer  be  counted  upon.  An  enter- 
prising importing  firm  here,  adverted  to  at  length  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  introduce  our  bleached  domestics 
into  this  market,  and  who  had  until  the  last  few  months  great  hopes  of 
success,  inform  me  that  since  last  March  the  prices  of  American  shirt- 
ings have  steadily  advanced  in  the  United  States,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  20  per  cent. ;  in  no  case  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  conformity  with  the 
advance  of  the  raw  material,  Oerman  manufacturers  have  likewise  shown 
a  tendency'to  advance  prices,  but  have  contented  themselves  with  an 
increase  of  about  5  per  cent.  This  inclination,  however,  has  gradually 
subsided  again.  There  are  large  stocks  of  raw  material  on  hand  at  pre- 
vious low  prices,  and  business  is  so  bad  that  German  manufiacturers  will 
gladly  sell  at  old  prices ;  hence  we  are  unable  to  compete.  Aside  from 
this,  we  shall  have,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January  proximo,  the  new 

*  The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  and  Munich  are  really  not  entitled  to  so  much  hetr  fame, 
•ince  those  cities  have  two  large  military  garrisons,  who  consume  much  beer,  and  the 
«>ldler8  are  not  numbered  among  the  inhabitants. 
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German  tariff  referred  to.  Bleached  cottons,  which  have  heretofore  paid 
60  reichs-marks  per  100  kilograms,  will  thereafter  pay  100  marks  per  100 
kilograms. 

Now,  look  at  the  following  calculation :  A  medium  good  quality  of 
American  shirtings  will  cost  10  cents,  or  42^  pfennige,  and  will  weigh 
per  yard  125  grams ;  hence  the  yard  will  cost,  import  duty,  12.50  pfen- 
nige (about  3  cents),  or  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  raw  material  being 
imported  free  of  duty,  the  manufactured  goods,  however,  costing  30  per 
cent.,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  United  States  can  produce  the 
article  so  much  cheaper  as  to  counterbalance  this  protective  tariff. 

The  consulates  are  often  in  receipt  of  letters  of  inquiry  from  our  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  and  others  interested  in  placing  our  produc- 
tions upon  the  market,  some  of  which  can  be  answered  satisfactorily 
and  others  cannot.  I  believe  that  depots,  warehouses,  &c.,  have  been 
estabUshed  in  the  seaports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  where  almost 
every  variety  of  our  wares,  provisions,  &c.,  are  on  exhibition  and  offered 
for  sale,  and  from  whence  the  retailers  draw  their  supplies.  But  the 
objections  to  these  places  are  their  remoteness  from  the  center  of  popula- 
tion and  consumption. 

In  my  special  report  of  December  15, 1877, 1  took  occasion  to  express 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  if  some  of  our  represenlAtive 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  staple  articles  for  this  trade  would 
combine  and  establish  a  permanent  depot  or  exhibition  building  at  a 
more  central  point,  like  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  could  be  kept 
at  all  times  samples  of  their  handiwork,  agricultural  products,  and 
from  which  "  headquarters''  could  be  sent  out  traveling  agents  and  solic- 
itors for  orders,  capable  of  explaining  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  articles 
they  represented,  and  who  could  energetically  push  their  goods  into  all 
the  markets  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  south 
and  east.  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  project 
is  feasible  and  would  prove  a  success,  provided^  always,  it  was  managed 
upon  correct  business  principles  and  by  the  nght  men.  From  such  a 
point  samples  and  representatives  could  be  qiuckly  furnished,  and  be  a 
saving  of  time  and  money,  and  generally  be  more  or  less  accessible  to 
such  customers  and  consumers  who  might  desire  to  visit  the  establish- 
ment for  personal  inspection. 

JAMES  M.  WILSON. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nuremberg^  October  10, 1879. 


BEAKE— NOBDENHAMM. 

Mepartj  by  Consular  Agent  Orossj  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  ports 
of  Brake  and  Nordenhammy  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 

BSAKE. 

Navigation. — Total  entries  during  the  said  year  numbered  655  sea- 
going vessels,  of  about  72,556  tons  register,  and  3.142  total  number  of 
crew,  against  513  vessels,  73,233  tons  register,  and  3,040  number  of  crew, 
in  1877. 

Number  of  these  vessels  which  carried  the  German  flag,  421 ;  Belgian 
flag,  1 ;  Bussian  flag.  3 ;  British  flag,  61 ;  Norwegian  flag,  13 ;  Danish 
flag,  4  5  Hollandish  nag,  43 ;  Swedish  flag,  9.    Total  as  above,  555 ;  of 
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which  67  were  propelled  by  steam  and  screw.  I^umber  of  these  vessels 
which  arrived  from  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  192 ;  Norway,  80 ;  France,  7  j 
Bnssia,  66^  English  ports,  153^  Portugal,  1;  Sweden,  34:  Holland^S; 
Turkey,  1 ;  United  Stateir,  10 ;  Canary  Islands,  1  ^  Colombia,  1  ]  Nica- 
ranga,  1.    Total  as  above,  555  sea-going  vessels. 

l^e  cargo  of  these  vessels  consisted  of  timber  and  deals,  190 ;  coals, 
52;  cement.  30;  iron  manufactured  and  in  pigs,  27;  iron  and  coke  com- 
bined, 4 ;  slates,  11 :  broken  glass,  7 ;  flint-stones,  4 ;  pipe-clay,  6 ;  zinc 
ore,  2 ;  i»dt  and  cork-wood,  1 ;  guano,  5 ;  tar,  3 ;  hemp,  2 ;  fire-bricks,  2 ; 
bricks,  7 ;  ice,  3 ;  tobacco^  1 ;  herrings,  1 ;  oats,  8 ;  wheat,  2 ;  barley,  1 ; 
rye,  21 ;  potatoes,  18 ;  wine,  1 ;  general  cargo,  41 ;  ballast  or  empty, 
105.    Total,  555  cargoes. 

Exports. — The  export  trade  by  sea  was  carried  on  by  540  sea-going 
vessels  of  71,491  tons  register,  and  total  number  of  crew  3.083.  dum- 
ber of  these  vessels  cleared  from  here  to  German  ports  in  tne  l^orthem 
and  Baltic,  199 ;  Danish  ports,  2 :  Portugal,  11 ;  I^orway,  85 ;  Holland, 
6;  Canary  Isles,  2 ;  Sweden,  34;  France,  4 ;  Cape  Yerde  Isles,  1 ;  Bus- 
sia,  69 :  England,  103 ;  United  States,  8 ;  Sea,  40 ;  Mexico^  1 :  West 
Indies,  5.  Total  as  above,  540  vessels,  of  which  354  sailed  in  ballast, 
11  with  cokes,  12  with  tobacco,  52  with  general  cargo,  11  with  asphalt. 
7  with  pit-props,  30  with  coals,  7  with  glaiss  bottles,  5  with  pi^  iron,  ana 
16  with  rsulway  iron ;  5  with  sugar,  4  with  timber,  4  with  nee  meal,  7 
with  straw,  and  15  with  different  cargoes.  Total,  186  cargoes  and  354 
ballasted. 

As  no  official  register  of  imports  or  exports  is  kept  by  the  harbor 
officials— no  custom-house  existing  here,  Brake  being  a  free  port— I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  state  the  approximate  value  of  these  cargoes. 

General  trade. — Of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Brake  in  special,  and  in 
general  of  the  trade  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  report  as  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  empire — stognation,  it  being 
only  carried  on  in  the  hopes  of  a  near  revivid  by  the  interested.  The 
prindptd  articles  of  import  and  export  are  above  stated ;  besides  those, 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  province— consisting  in  the  produce  of 
live  cattle  (fat),  about  30,000  a  year;  horses  of  a  very  good  quality, 
pigs,  oats,  barley,  .beans,  and  butter,  of  which  the  last  four  named  arti- 
cles are  mostly  for  British  markets,  whither  live  cattle  cannot  be  ex< 
ported — createis  at  times  a  very  lively  business,  although  at  low  prices, 
hardly  paying  the  farmers  for  their  trouble. 

Manufactures. — Of  the  manufocturing  business  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  is  carried  on  by  those  interested  in  expectation  of  better  times. 
Ship-building,  roperies,  canvas  manufactories,  spinning  factories,  all  find 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament.  Wherefore  I  omit  to  enter  into  de- 
details,  for  fear  to  prejudice  any  later  reports. 

NOBDENHAMM. 

Of  I^ordenhamm  the  same  may  be  said  as  before  stated,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  no  proper  trade  is  carried  on  there  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
only  by  the  intervention  of  Brake  merchants.  For  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1878,  there  entered  18  vessels,  of  about  16,000  register  tons, 
and  319  men^  bringing  15  cargoes  of  naphtha  or  x)etroleum,  and  3  cargoes 
of  rye:  of  thes^  vessels,  16  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  two 
fipm  Kussia;  9  carried  the  British,  2  the  United  States,  4  the  I^orwe- 
gian,  2  the  German,  and  1  the  Italian  flag. 

The  principal  import  there  consisted  of  naphtha  and  petroleum,  which 
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were  landed  and  stored  tiiere  or  forwarded  to  Bremen,  there  to  be  refined. 
The  imiK)rts  in  all  consisted  of  about  86,000  barrels,  both  crude  oil,  pe- 
trolenm,  or  naphtha. 

Since  the  latter  end  of  February  this  year  (1879),  the  petroleum  trade 
influenced  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  an  import  duty  of  about  $1.50 
per  100  kilograms  or  2  cwt.,  increased  most  wonderfully.  Up  to  the 
latter  end  of  March  there  were  imported  there  by  nine  different  vessels, 
9,200  barrels  of  naphtha,  7,619  barrels  of  crude  oil,  and  19,600  barrels  of 
refined  i)etroleum,  against  8,500  barrels  of  crude  oil  only  in  1878,  at  the 
same  period.  Besides  the  above  imi>ortation  in  this  year,  there  are  now 
in  die  course  of  erection  about  16  sheds,  all  destined  for  the  warehous- 
ing of  refined  petroleum,  advised  to  arrive  from  the  United  States  by 
eaUing-ships  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months,  to  the  number  of 
about  100,000  barrels.  By  this  lucky  event  Nordenhamm  (which  waa 
once  destined  by  the  ducal  government  to  be  made  equal  to  Bremer- 
haven  or  Greestemiinde,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Weser,  so  far  as 
dock  and  railway  commodities  might  enable  it  to  beeome,  but  for  want 
of  money  has  been  neglected  for  several  years)  gets  a  new  impulse, 
which  may  lead  government,  perhaps,  to  complete  the  commenced 
works. 

TUl  now,  ]^ordenhamm  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  where  ships  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  either  in  lighters  or  at  the  end  of  two  piers  built 
into  the  river  Weser,  which  give  to  vessels  a  very  poor  discharging 
place. 

The  trade  of  Nordenhamm,  as  aforesaid^  amounts  to  nearly  nothing 
except  export  of  live  cattle  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Weser  or  to 
Hamburg  in  a  very  small  compass.  On  other  articles  nothing  is  to  be 
mentionra. 

JOH.  G.  GROSS. 

United  States  Oonsulab  AaENov, 

Brake-  We^er,  Apnl  23, 1879. 


BREMEN. 

Eeport,  by  Consul  Orinnelly  on  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Bremen  for  the 

year  1878. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  in  paragraph  380,  &c.,  of  the  consular 
regulations  of  1874, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  tables 
showing  the  commerce  of  Bremen  for  the  year  1*878: 

Total  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  United  States  and  from 
and  to  all  countries. 

Statement  showing  total  emigration  from  Bremen  to  the  United 
States. 

The  total  imports  from  all  countries  to  Bremen  amount  to  about 
$105,000,000^  and  of  this  amount  more  than  one-third  comes  directly 
from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  sent  hither  from  the  United  States  are  cot- 
ton, about  $12,250,000;  petroleum,  about  $8,750,000;  tobacco,  about 
$7,750,000 ;  lard,  about  $2,750,000. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  figures  show  an  insignificant  amount  of 
our  manufactures  of  cotton,  while  Great  Britain  sends  direct  to  Germany 
of  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods  as  much  as  $20,000,000  worth  per 
annum.    A  large  portion  of  this  business  should  be  gained  by  us. 
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Of  butter  and  cheese  we  could  send  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  if 
proi)cr  care  ij^ere  taken  to  supply  the  qualities  which  are  salable  here, 
to  adopt  the  style  of  packing  in  vogue,  &c.  j  all  which  can  easily  be  as- 
certained. 

Of  rye  we  send  but  to  the  value  of  $750,000,  while  Eussia  supplies 
nearly  eight  times  the  amount,  largely  by  the  long  route  across  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,  and  that,  too,  while  the  Eussian  r^^e 
is  quite  inferior  to  our  own. 

Bremen  being  neither  an  agricultural  nor  a  manufacturing  district, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  report  regarding  it. 

W.  F.  GEINNELL. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen^  October  31, 1879. 


SUttcment  nhowing  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  and  from  all  countries  at  Brenien, 

during  the  year  mding  December  31,  1878. 


Description  of  goods. 


Imports- from  the  United  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  oonntriati. 


StateM. 
Weight.  Value. 


Weight.. 


Value. 


'  Curt,  grott. 

Articles  of  consQinption I  2,994,270 

UnnuHiaiactared  goods I  5,747,8(K) 

flalfmaiinfiftctarMl  goods j  7,203 

Hurafactnred  goods i  346 

other indnstriid  products I  89,866 

Precious  metals i  31 

Total !  «,  819, 576 


$14, 401, 007 

22,497,980 

171, 785 

19,626 

639,205- 

50,153 


37,779,766 


Cwt 
10, 
16, 


1, 


.  grogs. 
378, 258 
619,229 
269,160 
146,645 
005, 212 
31 


$43, 625, 300 

36, 942, 178 

5, 442, 998 

11, 062, 079 

7, 933, 086 

50,820 


28,413,535  I      105,066,461 


Statement  showing  the  ioteil  exports  from  Bremen  to  -  the  United  States  and  to  all  countriee, 

during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Description  of  goods. 


Articles  of  consnmptioii . 
Unmanndseturod  goods . . . 
Half  nuurafactured  goods . 

M«mfsctuT«id  goods 

Other  fndnstrial  products. 
Precious  me'tals 


Total 


To  the  United  States. 


Weight. 


dot.  gross. 

156,626 

284,486 

21,094 

79, 117 

408,087 


Value. 


$711, 516 

752, 319 

516,737 

7,  785, 895 

3, 720, 304 


To  all  countries. 


Weight. 


CHet.  gross. 

8, 238, 122 

10,  880, 212 

149, 714 

121. 136 

873,567 

31 


Vslue. 


$42,804,315 

88, 046, 724 

5,008,869 

9,808,773 

6,991,458 

51.225 


949,310!      13,486,7711      20,262,782!      102,711,364 


Statement  showing  the  total  emigration  via  Bremen  to  the  United  States^  according  io  theeex 
and  native  country,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


From— 


Prussia 

Other  ports  of  Germany 

Other  parta  of  Europe 

Other. 

Total 

7  C  B — ^VOL  II 


Male. 

3,799 
2,  687 
2,626 
2,928 

12,  040 

Female,  l    Total. 


2,946 
1,750 
2,238 
1,772 


8,706 


6,745 
4,437 
4,864 
4,700 


20,746 


w     » 
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BRESLAU.  , 

Beport,  hy  Consul  Dithmar^  on  the  trade,  industries,  crops,  prices  of  pro- 
visions,  and  the  rates  of  wages,  for  the  consular  district  of  Breslaii  {prov- 
ince of  Silesia),  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

• 

The  past  year  has  shown  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  trade 
and  industry  in  this  part  of  Germany.  Prices  of  many  fabrics  and 
products,  and  consequently  of  labor,  have  again  met  Vifii  reductions, 
and,  although  some  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  may  be  benefited 
by  the  recently  enacted  tariff  laws,  the  opinion  jjrevails  in  commercial 
circles  that  inother  branches  of  industry  their  effect  will  be  the  reverse 
of  beneficial. 

THE  CROPS. 

The  official  report,  founded  upon  estimates  made  in  July,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops  in  this  province  (Silesia),  was  very  favorable.  In 
these  estimates,  as  compared  with  1878,  wheat  show^  an  increase  of  2 
per  centum,  rye  4  per  centum,  and  oats  9  per  centum ;  barley  a  decrease 
of  10  per  centum  and  potatoes  of  5  per  centum.  These  reports,  however, 
were  prepared  at  a  time  when  the  growing  grain  was  in  a  fine  condition, 
and  favorable  weather  for  harvesting  was  expected.  Probably  the 
statement  of  the  actual  yield,  to  be  made  in  November,  will  show  this 
year's  harvest  to  be  much  less  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quahty  to 
those  of  last  year.  Already  complaints  are  heard  of  the  injury  to  the 
potato  crop  by  rot. 

In  1878  there  wel*e  produced  in  Silesia — 

Tona  of  2,240  ponndA. 

Wheat 272,487 

Rye 8l';,947 

Barley 279,772 

Oats 494,340 

Buckwheat 8,752 

Potat<)e8 3,846,537 

Meadow  bay 946,237 

The  average  yield  per  hectare  was — 

Kilograms. 

Wheat 1,706 

Rye 1,271 

Barley 1,074 

Oats 1,492 

Buckwheat *. 727 

Potatoes 12,  U^ 

Meadow  hay 2,813 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  number  of  hectares  devoted  to  the 
various  products  of  the  soil  in  this  province  in  1878 : 

HeoUrc«. 

Winter  wheat 155,612 

Spring  wheat 6,965 

Winterrye (527,117 

Spring  rye 10,568 

Barley 164,490 

Oats 331.649 

Ba^kwheat« 12,568 

Millet 4,378 

Maize 8,975 

Pease 23,538 

Lentils 685 

Table  beans 275 


V  -    *  t »  •  '  • 
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Hectares. 

Plodder  beans 1,877 

Vetches 21,156 

Lupines  for  plowing  nnder 20, 130 

Lnpines  for  fodder,  &c 28,265 

Mixed  crops 1 34,777 

Potatoes 317,008 

White  sugar-beets 10,340 

Kohlrabi 4 1,078 

Cabbage 8,361 

encumbers 374 

Onions 212 

Other  vegetables 587 

Rape  seed 27,802 

Poppies 211 

Mustard 129 

Flax 15,609 

Hen/p 39 

Tobacco 297 

Hops 14 

Chicory 552 

Caraway  seed 5 

Teasels 7 

Madder '. 4 

Other  plants  of  commerce 44 

Clover  as  main  product 199, 399 

Clover  as  secondary  product 3,787 

Lucerne - 5,401 

Ksparsette 1, 295 

Scnadella - 2,250 

Timothy 470 

Ray  grass 1,099 

Other  grasses 989 

Other  fodder  plants 16,703 

Of  gardens  there  were 15,045 

Pasture  fields 32,068 

Total  of  tilled  lands,  including  gardens 2, 233, 734 

Meadow  lands 347,136 

Grazing  lands 75,064 

Vineyards 1,501 

State  woodlands 152,450 

Communal  woodlands 105, 595 

Private  wootUands 904,982 

Marshlands 32,046 

Barren  and  waste  lauds 10, 733 

Public  roads  and  streets 109,253 

Lands  occupied  by  buildings  and  for  manufacturing  purposes 56, 503 

Total  area  of  the  province ^ 4,028,996 

PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following  table  gi\'ing  the  average  prices  in  marks  and  pfennigs, 
per  100  kilograms,  of  grain  in  the  first  six  months  of  1879,  shows  a 
steady  increase  since  February : 


Montlia. 


Jaanmry . 
February 
Harch... 
April.... 

May 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

17.60 

18.00 

14.10 

17.60 

12.90 

14.00 

17.00 

18.00 

14.00 

18.20 

18.10 

14.10 

19.10 

13.60 

14.20 

ia30 

18.70 

14.20 

Oata. 


12.40 
12.30 
12.50 
12.90 
13.40 
18.70 
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The  prices  coutinued  to  advance,  until  at  the  end  of  September,  when 
the  quotations  were  as  follows : 


Grains. 


Wheat,  white. 
Wheat,  yellow 

Rye 

Barley 

Oat«,old 

Oats,  new 


» 

Uighest 

Lowest 

Markt. 
20.50 
19.10 
15.70 
l&OO 
13.40 
12.00 

Pfenning. 
17.80 

17.20 

14.20 

13.40 

12.00 

10.60 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  AND  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Breslau  alone  more  than  300  firms  dea^ling 
exclusively  or  in  part  in  breadstuffs,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
its  protest  against  the  import  duty  on  grain,  after  showing  that  the 
value  of  the  importations  increased  from  279,300,000  marks  in  1872 
to  595,500,000  marks  in  1876,  while  the  exports  increased  only  from 
215,100,000  in  1872  to  222,200,000  in  1876,  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
new  tariff  will  be  detrimental  to  both  exportation  and  imi)ortation,  as 
follows : 

Whoever  has  studied  the  imperial  statistics  for  the  last  few  years  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  GNsrman  Empire,  and  specially  our  province,  is  no  longer  able  to 
raise  breadstuffs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
We  are,  hence,  even  in  years  of  abundant  harvests,  such  as  the  last,  compelled  to 
resort  to  Importation  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Austria-Hungarj^i  while  the  demand 
for  our  wheat  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England  is  constantlv  diminishing,  owing  to 
the  annually  increasing  shipments  from  the  United  States.  Our  dealers  have  hereto- 
fore mixed  the  grain  imported  from  the  east  with  the  superior  domestic  product  for 
export  purposes.  But  should  a  duty  be  imposed  on  foreign  grain  equal  to  the  very 
limited  profits  now  realized  by  the  dealer,  the  importation  from  Russia  and  Hungary 
must  cease,  and  the  high  price  of  our  breadstuffs  wUl  render  further  competition  with 
the  American  article  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England  impossible. 

BUTTER  EXPORT. 

The  supply  of  butter  last  year,  although  not  greater  than  in  previous 
years,  far  exceeded  the  demand,  and  prices  fell  in  consequence.  The 
exportation  of  butter  to  England,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 
formerly  quite  considerable,  was  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  large 
shipments  of  chfeaper  American  butter  to  those  places. 

COAL  PRODUCT. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  Silesia  in  1878  was  207,634,168  centners, 
against  202,371,303  in  1877,  and  212,367,596  in  1876.  Of  brown  coal,  an 
inferior  article,  there  were  produced,  in  addition,  8,885,089  centners, 
against  8,771,166  in  1877,  and  9,250,000  in  1876.  The  price  of  coal  at 
the  mines,  which  in  1875  was  28.2  pfennigs  per  centner,  was  in  1878 
only  19.7  pfennigs  per  centner. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCT. 

During  the  year  1878  the  prices  of  rolled  and  cast-iron  wares  receded 
until  they  reached  a  point  lower  than  they  had  been  for  some  decades. 
Steel  declined  also.  Since  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  laws,  however, 
prices  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  Southern  Silesia  has  15  establish- 
ments for  the  production  of  coke  iron,  with  55  furnaces,  of  which  only 
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2(>  were  in  operation  last  year,  and  of  these  some  were  inactive  during 
a  part  of  the  year ;  5,272,464  centners  were  produced  during  the  year, 
valued  at  14,715,802  marks.  The  works  employed  2,500  persons,  of 
whom  567  were  women.  Only  a  few  of  the  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  charcoal  iron  were  in  operation  in  1878,  and  these  produced 
only  74,428  centners,  valued  at  280,469  marks.  Upper  Silesia  has  20 
rolling-mills,  which  last  year  turned  out  4,562,404  centners  of  rolled  iron 
and  st«el,  valued  at  30,779,336  marks,  and  employed  9,847  men  and  291 
women.  The  following  were  the  prices,  in  marks  and  pfennigs,  of  TJpi>er 
Silesia  iron  in  1878: 


Prodaction. 

First  quarter. 

Second  qnart«r. 

Tbird  quarter.    '  Fourtb  quarter. 

Cokeikiff 

5. 25  to  5.50 
7. 00  to  8.80 
OuOOto   6.80 

10. 50  to  10. 75 

16. 00  to  17. 00 

16.50 

18.50 

5. 25  to  5.50 
7. 00  to  8.80 
6. 00  to   6.80 

10. 25  to  10. 50 

16.00 

16. 00  to  16. 50 

1&  00  to  18. 50 

5. 20                           5. 10 

Charcoal  Die  erav. 

7. 00  to   &  80  1            7.  00  to  8. 80 

Chanoal  vis.  white 

&  00  to   6. 80  ;            6. 00  to  6. 80 

Kolled  bftr-iron 

10. 50  to  10. 75             10. 60 

Wrouffht  bar-iron............ 

16. 00                 ;           16. 00 

Boiler- iron,  cokd 

16.00                            16.00 

KoUer-irou.  charcoal 

18. 00                 i           18. 00 

ZINC  PBODUCT. 

Of  zinc,  1,194,202  centners  were  produced  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1878, 
being  44,000  centaiers  in  excess  of  the  product  of  any  previous  year.  The 
prices,  however,  owing  to  a  decreased  demand^  receded  until,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  they  were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1853,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1878  was  only  19,233,154  marks,  while  that  of 
1877,  although  44,000  centners  less,  brought  21,156,154  marks.  The 
number  of  zinc  works  in  operation  was  27,  employing  4,800  workmen. 
Of  zinc  white,  18,636  centners  were  manufactured,  worth  325,800  marks; 
and  of  sheet  zinc,  376,539  centners,  worth  6,853,100  marks. 

MACHINERY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  machinery  exhibition  of  1878  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  exhibitors, 
who  numbered  upward  of  200,  while  that  of  1879  showed  a  still  greater 
faUing  oflf  in  the  sales.  The  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  are  not 
encouraging  either  for  the  dealers  in  or  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery'. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCT. 

In  1878  12,133  centners  of  tobacco  were  produced  in  Silesia  against 
S,779  centners  in  the  previous  year.  Prices  varied  greatly,  the  product 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Ratibor,  near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  bringing  29  marks  per  centner,  while  that  of  Oels,  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Breslau,  brought  only  16.60.  The  average  price  for  the  en- 
tire crop  was  22  marks  per  centner ;  that  of  1877  brought  21.40. 

FLAX  PRODUCT  AND  LINEN  GOODS  MANUFACTURE. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  has  for  some  years  fallen  off  in  the  province, 
partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  some  localities  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  low  prices  have  not  been  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  labor  requisite  in  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  this  plant. 

The  demand  for  linen  goods  was  greatly  diminished  in  1878,  and  the 
prices  fell  accordingly.    Half  linen  fabrics  were  in  gi'eater  demand,  but 
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not  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  manufactories,  and  the  prices  ruling  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  not  sustained.  The  export  of  this  species 
of  goixls  to  America  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  few 
months. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacture  of  chenille  and  other  cotton  shawls  has  been  pretty 
brisk  for  some  months,  an  increased  demand  from  the  United  States  be- 
ing one  of  the  causes.  In  other  cotton  goods  prices  receded  during  the 
year;  fabrics  costing  25^  pfennigs  per  meter  in  January  fell  to  23 J  by 
December,  and  fabrics  costing  21J  i)fennigs  fell  to  19J. 

WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  woolen  manufacture  in  the  province  is  at  a  low  ebb.  One  manu- 
facturer in  this  city  reports  that  his  establishment  is  kept  open  solely 
because  he  wishes  to  keep  his  operatives  employed,  and  that  he  pays 
the  following  wages :  Foremen,  4  marks  per  day;  assistants,  2  marks; 
girls,  1  mark.  A  journeyman  cloth- weaver  earns  from  9  to  10  marks 
per  week.  Another  establishment  in  Southern  Silesia  reports  constantly 
falling  prices  with  decreased  orders  for  its  fabrics.  It  employs  80  male 
and  300  female  operatives,  of  whom  the  former  earn  7 J  to  15  marks  per 
week  and  the  latter  4  to  12  marks.  Only  two  small  shipments  of  woolen 
goods  have  been  sent  from  the  province  of  Silesia  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  12  months. 

MISCELLANEOl^. 

DistiUeries. — ^The  number  of  distilleries  in  operation  in  the  province 
during  the  last  year  was  1,117 ;  of  this  number  331  used  principally 
grain  for  distilling,  648  mainly  potatoes,  and  the  remainder  apples,  sugar- 
beets,  molasses,  wine  lees,  grape  husks,  &c.  These  distilleries  used  the 
following  amount  of  materials :  4,303,000  hectoliters  of  potatoes,  688,200 
hectoliters  of  grain,  I76j000  hectoliters  of  molasses,  1,530  hectoliters  of 
starch,  250  hectoliters  of  sugar-beets,  and  870  hectoliters  of  wine  lees, 
&c.    The  distilleries  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  6,628,766  marks. 

Breweries. — ^The  number  of  breweries  in  operation  during  the  year 
was  1,021,  consuming  625,923  centners  of  grain  and  1,226  centners  of 
malt  surrogates,  and  producing  1,953,397  hectoliters  of  beer.  The  brew- 
eries paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,497,456  marks. 

Siigar  factories. — Forty -seven  sugar  factories  in  the  province  used  in 
the  period  from  September  1, 1877,  to  August  31, 1878, 10,358,049  cent- 
ners of  sugar-beets. 

Street  railways. — Breslau  has  lour  lines  of  street  railways,  belonging 
to  a  joint  stock  company  founded  in  1876,  with  a  capital  of  1,800,000 
marks.  The  roads  cost  33  marks  per  running  meter  (single  track,  witii 
turnouts),  and  their  entire  length  is  20,308  meters.  The  company  now 
owns  32  cars  and  143  horses,  of  the  Danish  breed.  Number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  1878,  2,597,989  ;  receipts,  312,423  marks ;  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  14,155  marks.  The  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent year  were  130,134  marks  in  excess  of  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Steam  railways. — There  are  in  Silcvsia  2,594  kilometers  of  steam  rail- 
ways, belonging  to  15  lines. 

Savvigs  banks. — The  amount  of  deposits  iu  the  two  savings  institu- 
tions in  this  city  at  the  close  of  1878  was  13,375,106  marks,  and  the  de- 
positors numbered  60,436. 
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Co-operative  societies. — ^The  Breslaii  Consume- Verein,  or  co-operative 
association,  has  29  supply  stores,  and  at  the  close  of  1878  numbered 
16,869  members.  The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,113,150  marks, 
which  sum,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  left  201,137  marks  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  members. 

City  government — ^For  the  expenses  of  the  city  government  for  the 
year  ending  March  31, 1880,  the  sum  of  7,156,354  marks  has  been  ap- 
propriated ;  of  this  amount  1,832,882  marks  are  for  educational  pur- 
lK)ses. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Of  meats,  beef  and  mutton  remained  steady  at  former  prices  during 
the  last  six  months,  while  veal  receded  a  trifle.  Pork,  bacon,  and  lard 
have  had  a  downward  tendency,  pork  rating  at  the  end  of  June  at  1.14 
marks  per  kilogram,  bacon  at  1.64,  and  lard  at  1.63. 

The  retail  market  prices  in  this  city  in  September  were  as  follows : 

Harks. 

heef per  pound..  0.50  to  0.60 

Pork do 50  to  0.60 

Mutton do 50  to  0.55 

Veal ..do 50  to  0.60 

Bacon do 80  to  0.90 

Lard do 70  to  0.80 

Gee«e \ each..  2. 00  to  4. 00 

Ducks per  pair..  2.00 

Spring  chickens no 80  to  1.20 

Pigeons.... do 50  to  0.60 

Rye  bread 5  pounds..     .40  to  0.45 

Wheat  flour per  pound . .     .  15  to  0. 17 

Batter do 80  to  1.00 

EffOT per  dozen..  .48 

Milk per  liter..     .10  to  0.20 

Cream do 50  to  0.60 

Potatoes. 2 liters..     .08  to  0.10 

Cauliflower ..per  head..     .20  to  0.40 

Apples per  liter..     .10  to  0.15 

Peara do 08  to  0. 10 

Plums do 0.15 

Green  beans 2  liters  for..     .10  to  0.15 

Kels per  pound..  1.50  to  1.80 

Pike do 0.80 

Carp do 0.80 

Sahnon do 1.80 

Live  fowls : 

Chickens each..  1.00  to  1.80 

Spring  chickens per  pair..     .80  to  1.20 

Gee« each..  2. 00  to  5. 00 

I>ucks per  pair..  2. 00  to  2. 60 

Pigeons do 50  to  0.60 

Partridges do 80  to  1.50 

RATES  OF  WAaES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wages  paid  at  present  to  mechanics  and 
laborers  in  this  city  and  some  parts  of  the  province : 

Per  day  of  ten  hours :  Marks. 

Masons  and  bricklayers 2. 00  to  3. 00 

House  carpenters 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Coachmakers 2. 50  to  3. 00 

^Vheelwrights 2. 00  to  2. 50 

BUcksmiths 1.80  to  3. 00 

Locksmiths : 2.  00  to  3. 00 

Brass  founders 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Wood  and  ivorv  turners 2.00  to  4.00 
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Mu'ka. 

Decorative  painters 2. 50  to  3. 00 

Paper-liangers 2. 00  to  2. 80 

Cabinet-makers 2. 00  to  2. 50 

Tinsmiths 1.50  to  2.30 

Coopers 1.50  to  2. 00 

Hatters 2  00  to  3. 00 

Shoemakers 1.50  to 2.50 

Tailors 1.50  to  2.50 

Saddlers 2. 00  to  3. 0« 

Glaziers 1.50  to  2. 00 

Brick  and  tile  makers 3. 00  to  5. 00 

Roofers ^ 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Brewery  hands 2. 00  to  2. 50 

Basket-makers 1.50  to  2. 60 

Cigar-makers 1.50  to  3. 00 

Chimney  sweeps 1.50  to  2. 00 

Weavers  and  spinners,  male : 1.70  to  2.20 

Weavers  and  spinners,  female 1,20  to  1.80 

Factory  workmen ..^ 1.50  to  1.80 

Railway  employes 1.80  to  3. 50 

Droshky  drivers 2. 00  to  2. 40 

Street-car  conductors 2.00  to  2. 50 

Iron  founders  and  furnace  men 1.80  to  2, 60 

Day  laborers 1.30  to  2. 00 

Farm  laborers,  male.... 1.20  to  1.50 

Farm  laborers,  female 50  to  8.80 

Per  week  of  six  days : 

Compositors 20.00 

Pressmen 24.00 

Feeders  and  assistants 10.00 

Lithographers la.  00  to  20. 60 

The  statement  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  shows  a  large  increase  over  the  ex- 
ports of  the  previous  year.* 

HBNEY  DITHMAR. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Breslau,  October  1, 1879. 


BKUNSWICK. 

Beport,  by  Conml  Fox^  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  consnlnr  district  oj 
BrunswicJcj  embracing  the  cities  of  Brunswick^  Magdeburg^  Hanover ^  and 
Cassel, 

I  had  the  honor  on  the  30th  of  September  last  to  transmit  the  annual 
reports  and  returns  of  this  consular  district,  showing  the  total  amount 
of  exports  to  have  been  $675,635.54  against  $824,193.62  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  decrease  of  $148,558.08.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following,  in  compliance  with  i)aragraph  380  of  the  consular  regu- 
lations. 

The  consular  district  of  Brunswick,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  cities  of 
Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Cassel,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  Inland  Germany. 

MAGDEBURG. 

This  most  important  commercial  point  in  this  district  is  a  large  rail- 
way center,  and  is  favored  with  a  water  route  to  the  sea.    The  river 

•  For  statement  showing  the  declared  exports  from  Breslau  to  the  United  States,  see 
table  in  Secretary's  Letter,  vol.  I,  page  99.      ' 
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Elbe  plays  an  important  part  in  the  commerce  of  this  city,  and  in  1874 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  chain-steamboats,  in  the 
bettering  of  the  harbors  and  general  renovation  and  correction  of  the 
stream ;  the  amount  spent  upon  this  work,  not  including  a  vast  deal  of 
private  capital  employed,  waa  8,400,000  marks.  In  1874,  the  year  in 
which  the  improvements  were  made,  the  carriage  per  river,  by  the 
United  Hamburg-Magdeburg  Steamboat  Qompany,  was  2,486,927  cent- 
ners ;  in  1878y  5,669.073  centners,  or  an  increase  of  3,182,146  centners. 

About  one-half  or  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
goes  from  Magdeburg,  the  chief  items  being  chemicals,  chicory,  and 
beet-sugar.  In  the  sugar  campaign  of  1877-'78  there  were  in  operation 
in  the  province  of  Saxony  140  manufactories  working  39,350,016  cent- 
ners beets,  which  paid — 

Marks. 

Tax a5, 465, 491 

ImiKirtdaty 2,369,082 

67, 824, 573 
Less  export  drawback. 17,855,173 

Total 49,969,400 

I  am  as  yet  unable  to  give  any  statistics  concerning  the  campaign  of 
1878-79. 

The  trade  in  chemicals  may  be  stated  to  have  been  fair ;  the  export 
to  the  United  States  lias  diminished. 

HANOVER. 

This  city,  the  next  point  in  importance  to  Magdeburg,  is  also  a  large 
railway  center,  but  a  short  distance  irom  the  seaboard,  and  the  chier 
city  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  Prussian  provinces. 

A  late  publication  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  year  1878  re- 
iwrts  rery  unfavorably  on  the  general  condition  of  business ;  this  un- 
healthy state  of  affairs  is  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  unceiiainty 
which  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  German  trade  and 
tariflf  policy,  and  especially  the  levying  of  new  and  extra  duties  is  looked 
iiI)on  with  disfavor.    I  (juote  from  the  report : 

For  the  most  part,  the  Gcrtuan  industry  is  little  served  by  haviiij]^  the  (iermaii  market 
jirot^^cted  solely  for  it ;  it  Las  loii«^  since  outgrown  this  necessity ;  it  now  needs  and 
desires  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  have  that  market  as  free  as  i^ossible. 
Many  brancheH  wish  not  only  no  duty,  but  positively  assert  the  same  to  be  a  dancer- 
ous  step  that  wiU  cause  foreign  countries  to  adopt  contra  measures  injurious  to  Grer- 
niany. 

I  have,  however,  received  private  letters  from  merchants,  which  assure 
lue  that  the  increase  in  the  duty  is  not  looked  upon  with  disfavor ;  that 
the  bad  state  of  tra<le  was  due  to  overproduction  and  bad  quality.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  report  was  published  for  the 
year  1878,  and  the  letters  are  of  more  recent  date,  and  that  the  parties 
that  wrote  them  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  specialties. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  the  invoices  certified  to  at  this  consulate  are  from 
the  city  and  province  of  Hanover,  the  chief  articles  being  ultramarine, 
woolen  yams,  and  cotton  velvets.  Owing  to  extraordinary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  ultramarine;  Eussia  has  become  a  buyer  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, more  than  making  up  for  the  falling  off  of  this  trade  with  England, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  This  article  has  had  to  contend  with  the  fluctu- 
ating market,  but  as  tlie  raw  material,  such  as  coal,  soda,  and  sulphur^ 
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lias  also  had  the  same  tendeiicy,  the  manufacturers  have  beeu  at  no  ma- 
terial disadvantage.  The  amount  manufactured  was  31,400  centners, 
the  amount  of  raw  material  used  65,000  centners. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  trade  in  woolen  yarns  has 
been  very  good.  The  principal  manufactory  of  this  article  is  located  in 
Celle,  province  of  Hanover;  they  manufacture  chieliy  for  export,  Eng- 
land, Eussia,  West  Indies,  §outh  America,  Turkey,  and  the  Unit^ 
states  taking  large  quantities  of  the  production;  the  export  to  the 
United  States,  however,  has  largely  fallen  off  during  the  past  year. 

The  cotton- velvet  trade  has  been  very  large.  The  '^Mechanische 
Webereij^  the  leading  manufactory  in  this  branch,  having  largely  in- 
creased their  manufgicturing  capacity,  have  nevertheless  been  unable  to 
fill  orders,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  employ  English  spindles  in 
order  to  meet  their  requirements ;  there  was,  however,  no  profit  in  this 
transaction,  owing  to  the  high  import  duty.  I  herewith  append  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  business  of  this  large  establishment  for  the  year  1862, 
and  from  the  year  1871  to  1878,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1871 
1862 


t 

• 

c 

1 

emales   e 
ployed. 

s 

Marks. 

9  * 

-3 

s 

>i 

H 

> 

Marks. 

978 

825 

1,801 

1, 361, 329 

4, 765, 000 

905 

745 

1.650 

1, 346, 105 

6,438,000 

764 

589 

1,353 

1,.058, 732 

4, 360, 000 

802 

596 

1,398 

1. 078, 831 

4,226.000 

778 

599 

1,377 

1,  068, 000 

3. 780, 000 

790 

540 

1,330 

1, 023, 000 

3.798.000 

820 

580 

1.350 

975.000 

8, 816, 000 

860 

480 

1,340 

919, 200 

3, 892.  m 

820 

460 

1,280 

580, 143 

2.  096, 000 

I  would  further  add  that  Hanover  is  one  of  the  most  important  horse 
markets  in  Europe.  Very  fine  animals  are  bred  in  the  province,  and 
large  importations  are  made  from  Northern  Germany,  llussia,  Denmark, 
and  Austria.  There  is  also  in  Hanover  a  triennial  linen  and  a  biennial 
leather  market.  Statements,  marked  A  and  B,  respectively,  are  hereto 
attached,  showing  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  1878. 

CASSEL. 

The  state  of  trade  in  Gassel  partakes  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
the  forementioned  cities.  There  are  but  a  few  shippers  there  having  in- 
voices certified  to  at  this  consulate,  the  articles  imported  being  China, 
glassware  (lamp-chimneys,  &c.),  and  small  hardware  (picture-nails,  &c.). 
These  articles  show  a  large  increase. 


BRUNSWICK. 


So  far  as  its  commercial  relations  with  America  are  concerned,  Bruns- 
wick is  by  far  the  least  important  of  the  four  cities  referred  to.  The 
duchy,  however,  is  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  wealth  of  its 
peasantry,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  manfactures,  especially 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  which  has  reached  a  high  standard.  It  being 
the  foundation  of  an  extensive  commerce  and  a  large  inducer  to  and 
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promoter  of  a^oiculture,  and  employing,  as  it  does,  such  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  and  labor,  I  think  a  word  in  relation  to  its  status  in  Brunswick 
is  pertinent. 

BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

III  the  campaign  of  1878-'79  there  were  at  work  29  beet-sugar  facto- 
ries, employing  about  4,000  hands,  men,  women,  and  boys,  and  consum- 
ing about  4,000,000  metercentners  of  raw  beets.  These  were  grown  on 
50,000  morgen  of  land  ffive-eighths  acre),  and  produced  400,000  meter- 
centners  of  sugar,  worth  24,0W,000  marks.  The  soil  in  which  the  beets 
are  raised  is  so  treated  that  generally  speaking  they  are  i)lanted  for  two 
years  successively;  then  follow  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.  It  being  necessary 
to  hoe  the  beets  a  great  deal,  the  culture  produces  a  loose  soil,  free  from 
weeds.  It  is  therefore  self-evident  that  the  grain  does  better  in  such 
soils  than  in  others  where  no  beets  are  planted.  The  rent  of  one  mor- 
gen of *land  costfi,  say,  60  marks ;  working,  manuring,  and  seed,  75  marks ; 
interest  and  tax,  10  marks ;  total,  145  marks ;  so  that  by  an  average  croj) 
of  7.1  metercentners  bftets  to  the  morgen,  at  2  marks  per  metercentner, 
the  i)roducer  has  no  considerable  direct  gain.  The  peasants  and  riMiters 
of  estates  have,  however,  in  many  instances,  formed  associations,  and 
have  erected  sugar  factories  and  opeVated  the  same  on  their  own  account, 
obtaining  generally  a  good  profit  therefrom ;  for  instance,  there  are  fac- 
tories that  have  in  the  last  ten  years  returned  dividends  of  50  per  cent, 
and  even  100  i)er  cent,  per  annum.  To  produce  one  metercentner  sugar 
requires  10.5  metercentners  beets.    Calculate — 

Mark?. 

Beets,  10.5,  at  2  marks 21.00 

Diity.10.5,  at  1.60  marks 16.80 

Cost  of  manufacture,  10.5,  at  1.60  marks 16.80 

Total 54.60 

0  that  even  at  the  low  price  which  manufactured  beet-sugar  has 
commanded  in  this  campaign  (00  marks  per  metercentner),  a  factory 
whicli  cost  500,000  marks  to  build  and  equip,  which  would  work  150,000 
metercentners  beets,  would  have  a  clear  gain  of  81,000  marks,  or  16  per 
cent.*  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  twenty  years  no  raw-beet  sugar  fac- 
torj'  in  this  duchy  has  had  to  suspend  operations  owing  to  the  business 
being  unprofitable ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  beet  crop  is  a  success,  the  sugar 
manufacture  will  be  also.  It  is  customary  for  the  stockholders  to  pur- 
chase the  residue  of  the  beets  for  a  nominal  sum,  in  some  instances  re- 
ceiving the  same  gratis ;  this  is  used  for  fodder,  giving  in  the  end  a  good 
manure,  so  necessary  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  beets.  The  mo- 
lasses was  fonnerly  manufactured  into  alcohol,  but  now  is  reclaimed  to 
sugar  to  a  great  extent  through  the  processes  of  elusion,  osmose,  &c. 
The  luw  sngar  is  taken  principally  by  the  Magdeburg  and  Brunswick 
refineries;  part  is  exported,  on  which  a  duty  drawback  is  allowed.  In 
Ijomlon  it  competes  with  the  same  sugars  from  Bohemia,  France,  and 
Belgium.  The  freight  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  is  about  1.30  to  1.40  marks 
I)er  metercentner ;  to  London  1.80  to  1.90  marks  per  metercentner.  The 
six  refineries  in  the  duch^-,  five  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  one  near  the 
city  of  Helmsted  t,  refine  about  250,000  metercentners  sugar.  Loaf  sugar 
is  iQOstly  manufactured. 

Tiie  Brunswick  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  no  report  on  the 
state  of  trade  since  1877 ;  one  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation,  but 
vill  in  all  probability  not  appear  until  the  end  of  March  next ;  T  am, 

•  Calculation  made  iu  round  unrabci*s. 
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therefore,  without  data  and  unable  to  give  statistics  as  I  should  like.  I 
am  informed  that  in  Prussia  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
is  obligatory,  but  no  law  to  that  effect  exists  in  this  duchy. 

The  kid-glove  industry  is  also  largely  represented  in  this  district  Tlic 
principal  manufacturers  are  in  Halberstadt  and  Osterwick,  on  the  Harz. 
The  export  in  this  branch  has  increased  considerably. 

Inclosed  I  beg  to  transmit  a  statement,  marked  C,  showing  the  amount 
of  importations  of  the  leading  articles  into  the  cities  of  Magdeburg, 
Hanover,  and  Gassel  for  the  year  1878. 

WILLIAMS  C.  FOX. 

United  States  Consulate, 

BrunmvicJcj  Decembet  9,  1879. 


A. — Report  of  the  business  iramacted  at  ike  triennial  linen  and  drilling  markets  in  Hanopfr^ 

for  th€  year  1878. 


Jt. 


I  1- 

.       I  '\ 

1-1  is 

to  m  C4 

D<*scrij»tioiJ.  »c       )      o~      I  ^ 


• 

Bleached  lineu :                                                                                                           ,  i              I 

Offered piocoe..'  203          221           257 

Sold do....!  114          106  1          64 

Unbleached  linen : 

Offered plecos..'  14'           6,           4 

Sold do....  9             6             1 

Colored  spun  linen : 

Offered pioco8..|  6  ,           0  '           3 

Sold do....'  2             4             1 

Printed  linen :  , 

Offered pieces..  38            14,          H 

Sold do....  6             5'           1 

Bleached  drilling:  ' 

Offere<l pieces..  96            74           IfH 

Sold do....  46            31'          '^'^ 

Unbleached  drillini;: 

Offered pieces..  3  2    

Sold do....  1  2    

Table  linen: 

Offpicd piece.**..  177          144;          '- 

Sold do....  38            61             8 

Pocket-handkerchiefs:  i 

Offered dozen..  37            37            ^' 

Sold do....  14            11'          1» 

Apjiraised  value  in  marks :  ^ 

Offered '  10,400     10,700      U.'"^^ 

Sold ;  5,400       5,350        3.2<>» 

B.  —Report  of  the  bminMs  transaotedat  the  biennial  leather  markets  in  Hanover ^  for  the  »/wri 

1877,  1878. 

T.  „    ,   ..  ,  February    Aii?"''^ 

Description.  ,    373/      7,  a  9. 


Number  of  selb'rs :  . ,  ^ 

1878 1  441  }IJ 

1877 437  4*4 

Tanned  leather  brought  into  market :                                                                              1                  '  -  -ia 

1878 centners, lbs..  5.381  00  5.6>'  f. 

1877 do ;  6,265  00  6.742  oO 

Bi('iii!*h  8,»le  leather  brou^rht  into  market:                                                                     '  „  e^ 

IHIA c.'Utnera,lbs..i  496  00  420  su 

1877 do. ,  326  .'iO  39-  W 
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B.— Report  of  the  htulness  transaeted  at  the  biennial  leather  markets  in  Hanovery  for  the  years 

1877, 1878 — Continued. 


Description. 


Shecp-iikins  brought  into  market : 

lfe78 centners,  lbs.. 

1«77 do 

Piitent  leather  brought  into  niArket : 

1878 centner,  lb«.. 

1877 do 

Total  brought  into  market : 

1878 centners,  lbs.. 

li:77 ..do 

DomeAtic  skinn : 

1878 centners.. 

l??n do 


February 
6,  7, 8. 


634  50 
614  50 

318  50 
411  00 

6,830  00 
7, 517  00 

208 
334 


AuguHt 


525  00 
694  OO 

340  SO 
358  00 

6,943  50 
8,192  00 

IIU 
250 


C. — Beport  of  the  principal  imiyoriutions  into  the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Cassel, 

for  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


ChemicaU,  dmss,  dyes,  See centners. . 

€huia,  glass  and  ettfthenware do 

CoffiM  and  oooao do 

Cotton  and  cotton  mixed  goods do 

Feathers do.,.. 

Foreign  and  domestic  voods  and  wootlcn-ware.do 

Foreign  froita,  fresh  and,  dried do 

Gattapercha do 

Herring canks.. 

Jateyam centners.. 

I^^ather  and  skins do 

Linen  and  linen  mixed  goods do 

Liqaors,  wines,  &o do.... 

Metals,  metal-ware,  machinery do — 

Musical  and  scientific  instruments do.... 

Oils do.... 

Paper-hangings do 

Prepared  meMs  and  meat  extract do 

Provisions do.... 

Rice do 

Seed* do.... 

Silk do.... 

Spioes ^ do 

Sugsr,  refined do 

Simp  and  molasses  . . « do 

Tsllov do 

Tea do.... 

Tobacco  and  cigars do.... 

Wool  and  woolen  mixed  goo<ls do.... 

Total centners.. 

Herrin  g casks . . 


I  I 

Magdeburg.  '  Hanover.        CaAael.  Total. 


7,091 


68,799 
4,907 


24,191 


48,294 


11,891 

1,741 

41,  531 

11,909 

1,121 

6H8 

9,001 

mi 

5,435 


5.553  I 
2,143 
18,229  ' 


424  I 
950 


9,176 
10,862 
12,942 

5,779 


70, 722 


30,377 


3,724 

8 

15,  918 

590 


2,346 

214 

23,418 

4,385 

88 

21,283 

52 

3,348 

5,045 

15,099 

366 

59 

2,405 

530 

1,385 


2,127 

285 

164 

890 

3.566 

1,194 


9,646 


2,129 

620 

11,644 


943 


111 


28,917 
1,845 


552 
6,803 
1,727 


23,756 
106 


24,535 

3,884 

128,  559 

16,816 

1,124 

1, 112 

34,142 

664 

55,  856 

28.'> 

11,686 

11,966 

39,  926 

11,358 

•  88 

101,  651 

52 

5,477 

5,665 

57, 720 

366 

50 

7,072 

538 

17,  303 

710 

.552 

59, 476 

3,678 


295, 857 
48,294 


168,254 
6,435 


82,353 
2,127 


546.464 
55,865 


CHEMNITZ. 

Report^  by  Consul  Chriggs^  on  the  eocport  trcule  of  Gheinniiz  to  the  United 

States^  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  Unitecf  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  was 
$i>,070,478.34,  an  increase  of  $462,911.4:1  over  the  previous  year.  The 
items  which  contributed  principally  to  this  result  were  the  following : 


Articles. 


Value  in  1879. 


Incroafte  over 

'  1878. 


I>ania«ka J!«l,391  62 

I>r«^good8  246,218  03 

I>re*i  trimmings,  silk 380,343  86 

^\\a\f^  cotton 1,  0.'>7.  006  30 

Glov«i,irilk .'50,636  74 

Hwif,  cotton 2.705.174  90 


$7.  969  23 
100,  325  20 

81,581  14 
177.483  24 

24.  207  (.7 
134, 288  80 
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As  times  improTe  in  the  United  States  the  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  goods  steadily  increases ;  therefore,  it  is  to  the  quality  more 
than  to  the  quantity  of  the  articles  exported  that  this  district  is  indebted 
for  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  its  foreign  trade  in  1879.  The 
demand  for  "  lace-top"  gloves  and  for  certain  kinds  of  fiincy  hosiery  has 
been  so  great  during  the  past  year  that  purchasers  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  such  goods  as  fast  as  they  wanted  them.  And  now  some  of  the 
glove  manufacturers  say  that  all  the  goods  they  can  deliver  for  several 
months  to  come  are  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  fall  orders,  properly 
speaking,  have  not  yet  been  received.  Although  some  branches  of  busi- 
ness are  thus  prospering,  others  are  far  from  feeling  the  eflPect  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity.  Some  manufacturers,  notably  those  of  embroidery,  lace, 
dress  goods,  and  kid  gloves,  have  given  up  their  trade  with  the  United 
States  entirely,  owing  to  the  business  methods  of  competitors  and  con- 
sequent low  prices.  Many  American  firms  now  employ  agents  and  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  necessary  to  make  such  goods  as  they  wish  to 
import.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  dress  trimmings,  embroideries,  and 
kid  gloves  which  are  now  being  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Saxony  are  manufactured  by  the  importers  themselves.  As  the  salary 
or  commission  of  an  agent  is  in  no  case  equal  to  the  profits  of  a  local 
manufacturer,  goods  thus  produced  and  imported  cost  less  than  when 
purchased  outright.  Although  this  manner  of  doing  business  has  un- 
doubtedly invigorated  the  exportation  of  dress  trimmings  during  the 
past  year,  and  at  least  partially  accounts  for  the  increase  of  26  per  rent. 
in  their  declared  value  over  1878,  still  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  our 
merchants  continue  to  manufacture  here  the  trimmings  which  they  sell 
at  home  they  will  shortly  injure  this  branch  of  business  just  as  other 
importers,  in  a  similar  way,  have  already  very  nearly  ruined  Saxony's 
foreign  trade  in  embroidery,  lace,  and  kid  gloves. 

The  value  of  the  dress  goods  exported  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1879  was  76  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  As 
nearly  all  of  said  goods  were  consigned  for  sale,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
increase  mentioned  was  more  due  to  the  methods  than  to  the  require- 
ments of  business.  In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  consignin^^ 
goods  has  greatly  injured  many  branches  of  the  export  trade  of  Germany. 
Such  goods  are  not  only  generally  forced  upon  our  market  almost  re- 
gardless of  the  question  of  demand,  but  they  are  usually  invoiced  at 
low  figures,  so  that  they  shall  pay  as  little  duty  as  possible.  Of  "  con- 
signments "  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  not"  only  do  they  affect  the 
revenues  of  our  government,  but  they  also  unsettle  trade  and  make 
legitimate  competition  impossible. 

To  briefly  state  the  business  outlook  in  this  district,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  hosiery  and  glove  manufacturers  have  plenty  to  do,  their  orders 
for  the  higher  priced  goods  being  unusually  large ;  business  with  other 
exporters  is  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  wages  have  slightly  increased, 
crops  are  good,  and,  to  speak  generally,  trade  is  more  active  than  it  has 
been  at  any  other  time  since  1873,  and  business  men  appear  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hopeful  for  the  future. 

N.  K.  GRIGGS. 

United  States  Consuj-ate, 

Chemnitz^  Septemler  30,  1879, 
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Report^  by  Consul  Bullock^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Cologne^  for 

the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK  BRIGHTEISUJJG. 

From  the  annual  and  supplementary  reports  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  the  Khine  province,  it  appears  that  trade  and  industry  in  this 
district  have  shared  in  the  general  depression  that  has  continued  to 
exist  throaghont  Germany  during  the  past  year. 

The  revival  of  business  that  hajs  been  so  long  waited  for  and  so  con- 
fidently prophesied  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and,  aside  from  some 
recent  indications  of  Increased  activity  in  the  iron  industry,  the  outlook 
for  business  at  the  present  time  is  not  as  reassuring  as  one  might  be  led 
to  believe  from  reading  the  commercial  reports  of  the  press.  But  while 
the  returns  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  not  encouraging,  they  hold 
oat  the  hope  that  the  lowest  depths  of  the  depression  from  which  trade 
and  indastry  have  been  suffering  for  several  years  have  been  touched, 
and  that  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  experiencing  a  natural  and  healthy 
revival  of  prosperity. 

The  belief  in  an  early  and  general  re^ival  of  trade  and  industry  is 
held  by  all  classes,  and  intelligent  and  experienced  observers,  whose 
positions  afford  them  opportunities  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  trade,  say 
that  during  the  past  few  mouths  there  have  been  indications  of  a  general 
improvement,  not  isolated  instances,  which  inspire  the  belief  that  the 
bottom  ha«  been  reached,  and  that'  there  will  follow,  although  probably 
slowly,  improvement  in  all  departments  of  trade. 

A^iERIGAlSf  TRADE  IN  GERMANY. 

Tp  the  many  able  and  exhaustive  reports  that  have  already  been  made 
to  the  department  in  regard  to  the  question  of  extension  of  our  com- 
merce and  the  best  means  of  introducing  American  products  into  Ger- 
many, I  have  nothing  new  at  this  time  to  add.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  to  which  our  consuls  have  generally,  I  believe,  called  attention 
in  their  reports,  and  to  which,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  accepted  trade 
axioms,  I  beg  to  refer  again;  for  I  believe  that  most  of  our  consuls,  ot 
their  personal  knowledge,  are  aware  of  instances  where  the  non-observ- 
ance of  these  points  has  resulted  in  failures  and  losses.  They  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Those  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  seeking  trade  in  the  Ger- 
man markets  should  ascertain,  first,  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
wares,  or  whether,  by  well-directed  and  persistent  efforts,  a  demand  can 
be  created,  and,  secondly^  they  should  make  allowance  for  the  doubts 
and  prejudices  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and,  thirdly,  they 
should  have  the  articles  they  wish  to  introduce  in  thoroughly  good  arid 
presentable  condition. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  tabulated  statements  (inclosure  A)  forwarded  herewith  will  give 
one  a  very  good  conception  of  the  general  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  given  in  these 
tables  were  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  among  both  employers  and 
employed.  The  prices  of  the  commodities  enumerated  were  ascertained 
ftom  the  market  reports  and  the  retail  dealers. 
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lEON  TEADE. 

The  followiDg  extracts  translated  from  the  annual  report  (issued  in 
July,  1879)  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Essen,  a  chief  center  of 
the  iron  and  mining  industry,  will  afford  a  very  good  idea  of  the  de- 
pression prevailing  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  iron  workers  and  miners : 

Five  years'  stagnation  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade  has  drawn  aU  other  trades  of  onr 
district  into  distress.    The  restriction  of  business  has  touched  all  classes. 

In  consequence  of  reduced  profits  a  great  deal  of  property  of  traders  and  workmen 
who  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  chief  industry  has  been  driven  to  the  hammer 
of  the  public  auctioneer,  and  in  consequence  of  a  frreskt  reduction  of  shares,  divi- 
dends, profits,  and  other  capital,  many  or  the  better  situated  class  of  proprietors  and 
manufacturers  have  stinted  their  expenditures  to  the  very  lowest  rate,  until  tlie 
wages  of  the  workmen  scarcely  fumisn  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Since  1878  earnings  have  grown  worse  from  one  week  to  the  other ;  the  workman 
has  been  obliged  to  get  down  a  step  lower  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  owing  to  the 
continuous  reduction  of  wages,  and  sometimes  there  has  been  a  complete  standstill  of 
work. 

After  the  sudden  fall  of  our  industrial  prices  in  1873  and  1874,  the  year  1875  brought 
118  many  complaints,  to  the  effect  that  the  reduced  wages  of  our  miners — amounting 
to  3.12  mark^had  resulted  in  many  privations,  compared  to  the  wages  of  1873,  sar 
from  3.95  to  4  marks.  Yet  wages  went  on  declining  until  towards  the  end  of  1878 
the  average  pay  of  our  miners  at  the  most  was  from  2.50  to  2.80  marks  per  shift,  and 
for  the  factory  men  from  2.80  to  3  marks.  Added  to  this  the  dues  and  taxes  weighed 
heavily  on  the  workmen. 

The  miner  pays  on  an  average  6  marks  for  class  taxes  due  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  in  several  communities  of  our  district  the  communal  taxes  amount 
to  420  per  cent,  of  the  class  tax  or  government  tax.  One  parish,  for  instance,  has  to 
pay  as  iiigh  as  640  per  cent.,  including  school  dues.  A  miner  of  that  parish  has  to 
pay  evenf  manth  about  3.70  marks  for  taxes  and  dues.    He  pays  for  every  shift  work— 

Of  course  his  expenses  teU  for  every  day  of  the  year  (Kalendertag),  whereas  his 
wages  count  by  the  working  day,  amounting  upon  an  average  only  to  1.70  or  1.80 
marks  per  calendar  day. 

The  statistics  of  our  district  of  the  year  1878  show  that  every  miner  has  to  work  on 
the  average  for  1.6  members  of  the  family.  It  is  clear  that  1.70  or  1.80  marks  are  not 
sufficient  for  nourishment  and  clothes  of  a  larger  family,  if  the  children  are  really  to 
be  brought  up  to  be  healthy  and  well-schooled  citizens  oi  the  empire.  -  Yet  onr  work- 
men, and  especially  our  miners,  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances  higher  wages  cannot  be  paid. 

GEO.  C.  BULLOCK. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne^  November  13, 1879. 


A. — Table  shoxoing  wages  and  prices  of  vktuahfor  Cologne j  1879. 

HANDICRAFTSMEN.  Per  day. 

Bricklayers |0  71 

Masons 71 

Carpenters  andjoiners 71  to$0  78 

Gasfitters 71 

Painters 77 

Plasterers 83 

Phimbers 71 

FACTORY  WORKMEN. 

Blacksmiths $0  66tof0  76 

Cabinetmakers 83    . 

Saddlers 71  to       76 

Tinsmiths 71 

Laborers 38  to       57 

Founders  and  moldors 71  to       l?*.J 

Smiths,  locksmiths,  and  turners 66  to       76 

Boiler-makers 69  to      7S 

Engine-fitters 71  to       90 

Apprentices - 29  to       48 

Average  per  head  and  per  day 60  to       64 
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VICTUALS. 

Per  pound  aToirdupois. 

Bread:  Black ^ , |0  08 

Brown 03 

White 04 

Beef:  With  bonee  .,•••« 15  to|0  17 

Wi&oat  bonea , 1« 

Veal K ; -.  17 

Mntton 17 

Pork:  With  bones 14  to       18 

Withoat  bones  - 20 

Lard 20 

Butter 24 

Batter,  better  quality 26 

Cheew,  Dutch 14 

Coffee 26 

CoffM,  better  quality 35 

Sugar .— ...• 10 

Potatoes 01  to       1^ 


StaUment  shotcing  the  value  of  declared  exporU  from  the  consular  district  of  Cologne  to  the 
Uutted  Statesy  during  the  four  quarters  of  ike  year  ending  September  30,  1979. 


< 


Articles. 


Qnarter  ended— 


December  31, 
1878. 


Books,  ttationeTy 

OolofiBe  miter 

CiIf«IJQ8  load  hides 

Drn^ot^Dn,  and  palnta. . 
Frio^sa.  fOk  sad  beaded. 

iToii(Mrfegel)..... 

Iroa,  did  ruls  and  scrap . 

Hineral  water • 

PoreelaiB  eartbenware  . . 

Ribhoas  and  relvets 

Steel,  manaikctared 

Siicar  and  sirup  (grape) . 

Sundries 

Wines 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 


$1,S50  02 
3,107  06 
3,583  38 

10,M8  70 


108,772  46 


1,713  60 


47,542  00 
9,073  75 

10, 182  56 
8,089  66 

16,124  26 


222,346  43 
201,656  48 


20,600  95 


Karoh31, 
1879. 


$1,540  67 
3,128  08 


16^047  40 


80,910  18 


8,798  96 


68,217  46 
9,498  58 
5,860  03 

15^603  68 
6,247  85 


211, 762  67 
151,879  24 


60,388  43 


June  30, 
1879. 


$2,^22  90 

1,675  75 

7,585  53 

16,086  48 


79,622  62 
'46,*2i3*i7' 


83,950  06 

6,700  69 

8,578  23 

18,846  80 

13, 131  41 


S^tember  30, 
1879. 


$1,858  85 
8,53882 
8,690  33 

18,746  23 

6,928  37 

104, 615  94 

68,889  55 

47, 495  51 

1.026  01 

135, 416  28 

7,808  85 

9,139  20 

11,699  67 
7,193  07 


Total  for  the 
year. 


290,480  23 
238,608  11 


51, 872  12 


422,496  68 
818,769  81 


$6,361  43 
11,540  00 
19,850  24 
60,586  90 
6,920  37 

368,930  15 

68;  630  55 

00,22128 

1,026  01 

345,134  80 
38,090  87 
33. 760  01 
60, 139  26 
4^606  60 


1,147,066  01 
910,412  14 


103,727  37 


236, 673  87 


OREFBLD. 

Report^  tcith  aecom^nying  tables^  hy  Commercial  Agent  Harte^  an  the  HUc 
€md  velvet  induetry  of  Or^eldfor  1878  a^d  1879. 

Since  my  last  report  on  trade  and  commerce,  September  30, 1878, 1 
have  to  submit  that  there  has  been  greater  activity  among  the  mano&ct- 
iirers  of  this  agency. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Besides  satin,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  prodaeed  here, 
plain  and  fancy  goods  for  trimming  purposes  have  been  made  to  a 
large  extent.  The  demand  fortie  and  scarf  goods  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  manufiEtcture  of  farucy  goods  increases  from  year  to  year.  Satins 
have  been  in  very  great  request,  but  owing  to  the  continuous  decline  of 
prices  of  silk  during  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  very  great  competition, 
the  prices  realized  left  but  a  very  small  margin. 
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Begarding  umbrella  goods,  manufacturers  have  been  well  under  con- 
tract up  to  tiie  end  of  1878,  a  great  part  of  the  production  consisting  of 
cotton-shot  silks,  which  at  the  principal  places  of  consumptipn  have 
nearly  superseded  cheap  ^^  all-silk"  goods.  In  all-silk  the  demand  was 
only  for  guaranteed  qualities  of  superior  make.  At  present  it  seem&that 
buyers  l^gin  to  prefer  "  all-silk '^  of  middle  qualities  to  '^  cotton-shof 
Begarding  ^'  aU-silk  "  dress  goods,  the  coni!ftimption  has  been  very  small, 
and  the  little  demand  has  been  for  inferior  grades  in  black  and  colors. 

VELVET3. 

My  last  report  intimated  that  there  was  every  chance  of  a  better 
future  for  this  article,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  anticipation  cor- 
rect, although  the  improvement  has  been  a  very  slow  one,  but  in  com- 
parison with  the  condition  of  this  article  fipom  1872-77,  which  were 
very  unfavorable  years  to  this  staple,  there  is  decidedly  a  reaction  in  its 
favor.  The  first  impulse  came  from  Paris,  where  velvet  came  again  in 
fashion,  particularly  fancy  velvets,  so-called  Pekins  (striped  velvets 
with  gauze  and  satin  or  faille),  and  the  demand  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber was  grefLt&r  than  the  possible  supply,  and  embossed  and  pressed 
velvets  were  taken  instead. 

As  in  1877,  the  demand  for  very  low  qualities  of  black  and  colored  milli- 
nery velvets  gave  occupation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  looms  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  production  was  about  equal  to  the  demand,  at  all  events  not 
much  in  excess  of  it,  but  nevertheless  competition  was  so  keen  that  there 
was  very  little  profit  left  to  the  manufacturer.  This  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  bad  state  of  commerce  generally  in  all  European  countries, 
which  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  prices  for  staple  goods  at  the  great 
centers,  for  better  and  best  qualities  for  trimming ;  ladies'  mantles  and 
coat  collars  did  not  revive.  The  disastrous  financi^  situation  in  England, 
following  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  had  a  very  adverse  influence  on 
the  EngUsh  market,  which  is  always  of  great  importance  to  this  district. 

Again,  in  velvets,  the  manufactureof  fancy  goods  has  greatly  increased. 

VELVET  RIBBONS. 

These  were  entirely  neglected  by  the  ruling  fashion,  and  the  produc- 
tion wafi  in  consequence  greatly  reduced ;  the  only  kind  in  demand  were 
black  and  colore  d  velvet  ribbons  with  satin  back,  made  on  hand-looms 
for  the  French  market. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  statistical  statement  concerning  the  velvet 
an  d  silk  industry  of  the  district  of  Crefeld  from  the  year  1876  to  1878. 
A  great  many  of  the  looms  mentioned  therein  are  in  the  environs  of 
Crefeld,  but  are  employed  on  the  account  of  Crefeld  manufacturers. 
The  sales  do  not  include  any  goods  bought  by<}refeld  merchants;  they 
only  represent  the  amounts  of  goods  of  their  own  production. 

I  also  inclose  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  raw  silk  for  the 
year  1878  and  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1879. 

In  regard  to  the  prices  of  raw  silk  for  the  year  1878,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  raw  silk  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  and  that  since  June  there  has  been  a  continuous  de- 
cline. 

The  exx>orts  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  have  greatiy  in- 
creased.   This  is  due  not  only  to  the  better  condition  of  the  American 
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markets,  but  also  greatly  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  from  England  has 
fallen  off  very  considerably. 

I  herewith  give  a  statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  of  manufactured  silk  goods  and  silk  goods  mixed  with  cotton,  for 
the  years  1875, 1876, 1877,  and  1878,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1879. 
(Inclosnre  No.  2.)  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  export  of 
these  goods  for  the  nine  months  of  1879  is  already  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  export  for  the  whole  year  3878. 

At  the  present  moment  the  demand  for  staple  goods,  such  as  plain 
velvets  and  plain  satins,  is  very  slight,  and  manufacturers  begin  to  re- 
duce their  production,  whereas  fancy  velvets,  striped,  and  of  more  elab- 
orate designs,  as  well  as  striped  satins,  remain  in  very  good  request  from 
all  quarters. 

This  district  still  suffers  from  the  absence  of  all  animation  in  the 
English  markets. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

The  new  customs  tariff  of  the  German  Empire  affects  the  industry  of 
this  district  as  far  as  concerns  the  raised  duties  on  cotton  yam,  ^^  all 
silk,"  and  "  cotton-shot  silk  ^  piece-goods.  According  to  the  old  tariff 
there  was  a  universal  duty  of  12  marks  per  100  kilograms  for  "all- 
counts"  single  and  two-fold  yams  in  the  gray  state,  whereas,  according 
to  the  new  tariff,  the  rates  of  duties  will  be : 

Markg. 

Singles,  gray,  per  100  kilograniH : 

Up  to  No.  17 12 

Ko.  Id  to  No.  45 18 

No.  46  to  No.  60 24 

No.  61  to  No.  78 30 

No.  79 36 

Two-fold,  eray,  per  100  kilograms : 

Up  to  No.  17 15 

No.  18  to  No.  45 21 

No.  45  to  No.  60. 27 

No.  60  to  No.  79 33 

No.  79 39 

The  tariff  concerning  cotton  yarn  will  take  effect  from  January  1, 
1880. 

The  Orefeld  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  tried  in  vain  to  get  these  du- 
ties rodnced,  but  none  of  the  compromises  proposed  by  it  have  found 
&Tor  with  the  legislative  bodies.  As  the  consumption  of  cotton  yarn 
becomes  larger  from  year  to  year,  the  enhanced  duties  are  of  some 
slight  consequence  to  this  district. 

Crefeld  excels  in  the  manufacture  of  ^^  cotton-shot  goods,"  such  as 
plain  satins  and  cotton-shot  tie  and  scarf  goods.  It  is  in  a  favorable 
position  in  comparison  to  Lyons,  not  only  because  these  articles  are 
made  here  to  perfection,  but  also  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
prices  it  has  to  pay  for  the  yam,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  English 
production,  while  there  is  a  heavy  import  duty  on  cotton  yarn  into 
France,  and  only  a  slight  duty  into  Germany ;  therefore  the  raised  duties 
for  this  material  will  put  (German  manufacturers  into  a  slightly  less 
favorable  xK)6ition  in  foreign  markets.  ^*^ 

Hie  import  duty  on  ^^  aU-silk  "  and  ^^  cotton-shot  silk"  goods  has  been 
raised  by  the  new  tariff  for  '<  all-silk  "  goods  from  240  to  600  marks  per 
100  kilograms ;  "  cotton-shot  silk  ^  goods,  180  to  300  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 
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As  Lyons  exports  a  great  deal  of  "all-silk''  goods  to  Germany,  the 
higher  duty  will  enable  German  manufacttirers  to  (k>mpete  more  suc- 
cessfully in  the  home  markets. 

BEET  HAETE. 
United  States  Commercial  AaiJNCY, 

Cre/Mj  September  30, 1879. 


1. — Statistics  of  the  velvet  and  silk  industry  of  Crefeld, 
A.— AYEftAGB  NUMBER  OF  LOOSklS  BHPLOYED  DCTBING  THE  YEARS  1878,  1877,  and  1876. 


Velvets number. 

Velvet  ribbons do... 

Fiece-eoods do... 

Silk  xiDbons do... 


Total 


B.— SALES. 


luGrermany marks.. 

In  England do.... 

InFriuio* do.... 

In  other  European  countries do.... 

In  non-European  countries do.... 


Total: 


1876. 


15,896 
610 

12,387 
642 


20,437 


22, 163, 152 

26,314,726 

2,608,004 

B,  940, 694 

10,332,884 


65,258,530 


1877. 


14,794 
405 

11,667 
277 

27.048 

22,249,892 

20,335,703 

2,478,723 

3,566,206 

9,648,421 


68, 278, 444 


1878. 


14,598 
492 

U645 
176 


28,909 


20,599,565 

23,755,875 

4,122,810 

2,682.340 

13,007,350 


64,067,940 


C— CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 


Raw  silk kilograms.. 

Chappe do.... 

Cotton  yam.. '.... do.... 


Total 


2. — Statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Crefeld, 


in 
So 


AU-ailk  goods .., 

Silk  and  cotton  goods 

Goods  for  buttons 

Velvets 

Ribbons  

Velvet  ribbons 

Total  in  marks 

Total  in  dollars 


Maris. 
1, 781, 948 
2,042,491 

120,082 
2,528,758 

180,135 
.  47,194 


6,674,606 


So 


Marks. 
1.887,684 
2,458,504 

854,888 
2,888,134 

101, 618 
27,661 


7,717,839 


$1,688,556     $1,836,845 


MarU 
1,015,076 
3,001,488 

383,796 

2,840,887 

96,834 

100,936 


7,528,531 


$1,791,790 


Marks. 

764,517 
3,147,861 

174,660 
4,072,249 

219,977 

102,577 


8,481,840 


92,018,677 


Marks. 

621,570 

3,658,098 

81,788 

4,518,693 

224,909 

33.141 


9,037.800 


12,150,996 
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DANTZIC. 

Slaiement  8kowln4f  the  imports  at  Dantzic  for  the  year  ending  December ,  1878.' 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Whence  imported. 


Cufft« cwt.. 

Cocoa do... 

( yliioory  imd  other  surro^tea do... 

Tea - do... 

Rice do... 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined ..do... 

Sirup  and molaiMea do... 

Pepper  and  pimento do... 

Cinnamon  and  other  apices do. .. 

Sontheni  fmiu  and  pteeervea do. . . 

Tohacoo  and  tobacco  luaunfoctureM    do . . . 

Wine  and  mart do... 

Arrack,  mni,  and  brandy do . . . 

Beer do... 

Uonej do... 

Meat  and  bacon do... 

l^xrA do... 

Herring banvle. . 

Solt cwt.. 

Sundry  artielea  of  conaaroptlon do... 

DmgR,  cheroista',  and  dye  wares do . . . 

Oils,  Sec.,  olive do... 

Linseed  oil do... 

Palm  and  oocoannt  oil do . . . 

Other  oOa do... 

Tallow do... 

Train  oil do... 

CHher  giHMe,   aoap,  perfumes,  candles,  wax, 
cwt 


Petnrfenm cwt.. 

AspbaJt,  tar  and  pitch,  felt • do... 

Pig  and  old  iron do... 

Irun,  forged  and  ruled,  SiC do... 

RaUs do... 

Raw  snd  cement  steel,  cast  steel,  iron  and  steel 

platea,  wire,  tins cwt.. 

Kongh  cast  goods,  iron  and  steel  goods. .  .do. . . 

Engmea,  boiJers,  anchors,  chains do. . . 

Lead  and  lead  |(oods do... 

PewTer and  pewter  goods do... 

Spelter,  speltMr  platea,  and  spelter  goods. do. . . 

Tin do  .. 

Copper,  copper  wire,  copper  and  brass  foundry 

atticles cwt.. 

Esrtha and  orea,  chalk  and  lime do... 

Cement do... 

Coals  and  eoke do... 

Stoneaand  stone  wares do... 

Bricks,  clay  pipes,  and  clay  wares do... 

(Usasand  glass  wares do... 

NoD'Xaropean  timber........ do... 

BaQdni*  timber do... 

Coopers'  and  cabinetniaken'  goods,  furniture, 

carvers'  gooda cwt.. 

Raw  cotton do... 

Yaraa,  cotton  and  woolei^  cotton  and  woolen 

/oode,  mannfiaetnres cwt. . 

Lmen  yarns  and  linen,  sailcloth,  Sui do . . . 

RopeuMkers'  warea do... 

TUx,  heoip,  tow,  oakum,  J  ute do... 

Hides  andakina do... 

Rags do... 

Paper  and  paper  wares do... 

Onaao do... 

Other  articles  not  before  mf'ntioned do. . . 

Cluna do... 


41,619 
872 

32,290 
6M 

41, 613 

14,977 
8,235 

12,890 
1,903 

16,503 
4,251 

37,389 
9,408 
5,  075 
2,522 
9,343 

53,554 

99,  ni 
342,648 

19. 418 

216,325 

7,943 

28,068 
5,774 
4,093 
6,361 
5,541 

10,167 
314.852 
182,552 
383,332 

44,285 
2,581 

66,247 
72,996 
86,649 
11,556 
2,736 
639 
16,207 

13,486 

200,620 

176,868 

4, 891, 563 

144,777 

129,880 

1,847 

4,821 

35,740 

38,491 
37,028 

3,729 

5,560 

1,805 

553 

19, 612 
2,162 
4,148 
5,565 

22,132 
275 


$810,430 

9,505 

77,200 

31,143 

133,762 

124,381 

30,000 

114,690 

26,333 

225,000 

55,000 

500,000 

114, 405 

21,667 

24,024 

82.810 

404. 619 

714, 300 

90,000 

123,333 

580,000 

93,761 

200,480 

55,000 

42,500 

53,309 

43,333 

14,524 
805,881 
257,524 
255,547 

80,120 
4,620 

218. 100 

286,833 

525, 120 

60,600 

53,300 

3,810 

96,480 

253,524 

112, 190 

105,000 

711, 190 

125,240 

49,000 

14,240 

13,830 

37, 524 

265,285 
483,481 

141, 095 

33, 571 

22,381 

3,071 

308,214 

5,920 

35,000 

14, 571 

200,952 

4,119 


Total 10,377,432    J 


Ke  Atatistlcs  published. 
The  bulk  of  imports  is  from 
Great  Britain.  Coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  spices  oome 
partly  firom  Holland,  Ham- 
burg, and  Bremen;  ma- 
chinery, iron  and  steel 
manufactures  from  Bel- 
gium; wine  from  France 
chiefly ;  netroleum,  lard, 
baoon,  ana  rosin  from  the 
United  States ;  herrings 
troti  Holland,  Scotland, 
and  Norway !  other  arti- 
cles fhnn  dinerent  Euro- 
peon  ports. 


*  Transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  consul-genf  nil  at  Bitrlin. 
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Slalcmcnl  shoicing  the  exports  from  Dantzic  for  the  year  ending  December^  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat tons... 

Kye do.... 

Barley do.... 

Oats do  ... 

Pease,  beans.  Sec do — 

Oilseeds do — 

Other  agricultural  produce owt. . . 

jflour,  starch,  &c do.... 

Spmsebeer gallons... 

Molasses owt... 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption do ... . 

Timber  and  stares do.... 

Iron  and  iron  manufiekct ures do.... 

Lead do... 

Coopers*  and  turners'  goods,  wickerwork. do.... 

Drugs do... 

Rape  oil do — 

Oil-cakes do... 

Bones do... 

Rags do... 

Shoddy do... 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  felt do — 

Paper  and  pasteooard do — 

Cement do... 

Other  articles  not  particularly  enumerated, 
cirt 


Quantity. 


Total. 


248, 133 

30,139 

16,661 

274 

6,003 

8,223 

29,089 

63,472 

65,000 

273,006 

9,306 


3,487 

3,282 

9,456 

4,326 

77,922 

37,178 

3,355 

10,183 

6,637 

4.667 

2,882 


Value,  in- 
cludmg 

costs  and 
charges. 


$12. 113, 309 
877,857 
548,095 
8,095 
184, 752 
497,381 
29,000 
200,500 
44,190 
325,000 
71, 475 
2, 783. 095 
52,905 
17,190 
38,357 
41,904 
593,700 
62,000 
4,000 
21,666 
52.143 
9,762 
'  13,048 


28,518 


Whither  exported. 


85.238 


18. 684, 642 


ij 


No  statistics  obtainable. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  peaw 
are  exported  prinapally 
to  Great  Britahi,  but  also 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  as  well  as 

S'e ;  timber  principally  U> 
reat  Britain  and  Franoe ; 
spruce  beer  almost  excla- 
sively  to  Great  Britain ;  oil 
and  oil  seeds  to  Holland 
and  Belgium;  other  arti- 
cles to  German  ports. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  theportofDantziofor  the  year  ending  December  ^l,  1879. 


Hag. 


Belgian.... 
British  .... 
Danish  .... 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Norwegian. 
Russian  ... 
Swedish ... 


Total 


Flag. 


Belgian ..., 
British  .... 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Gennan.... 
Norwegian 

Russian 

Swedish ... 


Total 


From— 


United  States,  Groat 
Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Russia. 


To— 


irnit«d  States,  Great 
Britain,  Franoe,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Russia. 


BNTEREO. 


Steamers. 


No. 


8 

329 

32 

21 


634 


Tons. 


3,981 

247,490 

i5.296 

11,073 


196 

78,250 

28 

8,241 

1 

976 

24 

14,007 

Sailing  Teasels. 


No. 


3 

161 

101 

62 

1 

657 

49 

10 

62 


379, 314  ,1, 106 


Tons. 


1,125 

29,693 

11,725 

8,744 

142 

162,337 

22,263 

4,202 

13.202 


253,463 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


6 

.490 

133 

63 

1 

853 

77 

U 

86 


1,740 


5,108 

277,183 

27,021 

10,847 

142 

240,587 

80.504 

6,178 

27,209 

632,777 


CLKABBD. 


Steamers. 


No. 


3 

332 

33 

21 


195 

28 

1 

24 


636 


Tons. 


3,981 

250,900 

15,296 

10,700 


77,850 

8,241 

976 

14,007 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


8 

160 

104 

60 

1 

660 

61 

9 

61 


Tons. 


1.126 

29,520 

11,918 

8,603 

142 

161,661 

21,066 

8,656 

12,622 


381,951  |1,118 


260,213 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


6 

492 

136 

81 

1 

864 

79 

10 

85 


5,106 

280,420 

27,214 

19,303 

142 

230,411 

29,307 

4,682 

26,629 


1, 764        632, 164 
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EeporL  by  Consul  Mason,  on  the  trade  of  Dresden  xcith  the  United  States 

for  1879. 

Agreeably  to  instractions  contained  in  Consular  Regulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  and  the  United  States  remain  without  material  change  since 
my  last  report.  I  think  trade  between  the  two  countries  promises  to 
expand,  as  times  are  becoming  easier  in  both  countries,  and  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  thie  new  tariff  adopted  by  the  German  Empire. 

The  number  of  invoices  authenticated  at  this  consulate  for  the  last 
four  quarters,  ending  September  30, 1879,  was  1,626,  as  against  1,211  for 
the  twelve  months  preceding,  and  the  value  of  goods  exported  aggregated 
$962,966.29,  as  against  $721,402.02  for  the  twelve  months  preceding. 

Beferring  to  circular  of  State  Department  of  date  April  8, 1879, 1 
would  remark  no  meteorological  observations  are  taken  in  this  consular 

district. 

JOS.  T.  MASOK 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dresden^  October  6,  1879. 


GBESTBMtTNDE-BEEMEEHAVEN. 

[Two  reports.] 

No.  1.— JSejpott,  by  Mr.  Sekoenle^  oomflkerdal  a^en%  on  the  oommercey  navi- 
gatianj  and  industries  of  OeestemUndefor  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

In  conformity  with  paragraph  380  of  the  Consular  Begulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  a  rei>ort  respecting  the  trade  and  commerce  at  the 
port  of  G^estemUnde  for  1878  and  a  portion  of  1879. 

In  presenting  the  tabulated  reports  of  importation  and  exportation  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Bremerhaven  is  included,  when- 
ever the  same  could  not  properly  be  kept  separate.  The  statistics  of  the 
trade  at  the  port  of  Bremerhaven,  however,  are  compiled  at  the  statis- 
tical bureau  at  Bremen,  and  the  same  are  condensed  into  one  table,  as 
Bremerhaven  is  the  seaport  proper  for  Bremen  and  considered  a  quasi 
appendix  to  Bremen. 

IMPORTS. 

The  import  of  tobacco  and  petroleum  exceeded  the  immediate  demand 
in  the  first  few  months  of  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  impending 
tariff  law.  Merchants  being  well  aware  that  tiie  Beichstag  would  pass 
laws  laying  heavy  income  duties  on  said  articles,  took  advantage  of  this 
interval  and  imported  extraordinary  quantities,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  threatening  tariff.  Gleestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven  being  so-called 
freeportSy  lying  outside  of  the  German  Zollverein,  traders  in  petroleum 
were  hurriedly  building  up  sheds  within  the  neighboring  territory  of  the 
Zollverein,  and  transferred  nearly  the  whole  stock  on  hand,  as  well  as 
the  incoming  petroleum,  into  the  limits  of  the  Zollverein,  so  that  when 
the  tariff  on  petroleum  took  effect,  about  the  middle  of  July  last,  only  a 
few  scattering  petroleum  barrels  were  stored  outside  of  the  Zollverein. 
Traders  in  petroleum  realized  handsome  profits  by  these  speculative 
laovements,  as  the  price  of  this  very  petroleum,  on  which  the  income 
duty  was  not  paid,  rose  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  free 
import  of  petroleum  in  proportion  to  the  income  duty. 
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This  overimportation  of  tobacco  and  petroleum,  however,  unsettled 
business  in  these  articles,  and  had  the  result  that  in  the  last  four  months 
of  this  year  only  very  limited  quantities  of  said  articles  were  imported 
into  the  ports  of  Geestemilnde  and  Bremerhaven. 

At  the  present  the  import  of  grain  is  exceedingly  large,  because  traders 
are  anxious  to  increase  their  stock  before  the  tcuiff  on  grain  takes  effect, 
January,  1880. 

In  the  tables  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Gkestemunde,  from  which  tbe 
following  tabulated  reports  are  compiled,  only  the  weight  but  not  the 
value  of  the  importations  and  exportations  is  giv^. 

statement  sIiQioinff  the  pHneipal  imports  from  ike  United  Statee  into  theporte  of  Geeetemunde 

and  Bremerhaven  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


1877. 


Articles. 


1976. 


GeestemBnde.  I  BremerhaTen, 


Geestemiiiide. 


IVtroleuin 

<:otton 

Wool 

Tobacco 

Pickled  pork  and  beef 

Lard 

Butter 

Wood 

Grain 

Gnano ,  — 

Resin 

Lubricating  oil 

Indian  com 

TaUow 


Cict. 

1,437,206 

15,330 

6 

1.279 

302 

7 


Cict. 

2,406,506 

500.862 

48,275 

118, 835 

2,600 

18.386 


30,201 

393,842 

12,840 

370. 

2,073 

115,506 


46, 751 

355,735 

34,477 

28,262 

2,146 

58.684 

234 


Cwt. 

1, 846, 510 

36, 925 

4,768 

11.914 

1,823 

3,765 

216 

28,204 

423. 499 

4,000 

528 

4.824 

63,265 

3.766 


Bremerbaven, 


Cwt 

1, 758, 395 

832,295 

93,586 

204,090 

9,8;^ 

15, 719 

10,082 

64,530 

484,756 

206 

18,854 

3,186 

157, 68» 

15,719 


Total 


2, 018, 980 


3,630,804 


2, 430, 606 


3,064,893 


Petroleum. — ^Petroleum  is  the  leading  article  of  American  production 
imx>orted  into  the  port  of  Geestemiinde.  The  following  table  shows  the 
import  of  petroleum  for  the  years  1877  and  1878 : 


Wbence. 


1877. 


Xew  York barrels. 

Baltimore... do... 

Philadelphia do 

All  others do 


.  .1 


322,180 

192.854 

M,44M 

7.609 


1878. 


806,088 
148.317 
185,979 


Total ,    550,047 


590.384 


The  total  number  of  barrels  on  hand  at  both  ports  of  Geestemtinde- 
Bremerhaven  October  24,  1879,  amounted  to  344,336,  against  300,308 
barrels  at  the  same  period  in  the  year  1878. 

The  import  of  petroleum  into  the  ports  of  GeestemUndeBremerhaven 
surpasses  that  of  any  of  the  other  petroleum  ports  on  the  Continent,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


IMPORT. 


Cities. 


Gco«te!iii'm«lo 

Bremerhaven 

Ant  wei-p w 

Hambui*K 

Rottei-dtim 

Stettin 


1874. 

1875. 

1876u 

1877. 

i«7a 

Barreli. 

1 810, 496 

658.233 
253,439 

184, 617 
189, 476 

Barrelt. 

1,042,687 

722,168 
154,971 
152,045 
229,554 

Barrtk. 

969,971 

601,209 
126.411 
154. 814 
211,037 

BarreU. 

1.463,264 

772,187 
810.601 
207.641 
204,194 

Barrels. 

l,^6^746 

834.510 
845, 7&7 
218,001 
308.767 

EUROPE — GERMANY. 
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GeefiteraQntle 
Bremerhaven 
Antwerp 

HuaburK 

Rottordun ... 
Stettin 


Barrdi, 

Barrels. 

Barrelt. 

BarrtXt. 

1 760, 451 

1,046,160  1,123,447 

1, 249, 638 

676,250 
266,815 
191, 021 
185,868 

732,026 
169,963 
197, 079 
216,161 

677,476 
139,609 
192,742 
214, 595 

730, 815 
260,806 
196,374 
213,931 

Barrelt. 

1, 196,  no 

762,272 
278,995 
215,584 
200,843 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  suilileu  rise  of  iron  iu  the  Uuited  States  caused  lately  the  expor- 
tation of  Grermau  iron  to  the  United  States,  and  toit  the  last  few  months 
the  cargo  of  nearly  every  vessel,  boand  from  Geestermiinde  and  Brem- 
erhaven  to  one  of  the  seaports  in  the  United  States,  consists  principally 
of  railroad  iron,  and  especially  rails,  all  manufactured  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Kmpp,  at  Essen. 

People  here  look  with  cheering  confidence  to  the  healthy  and  steady 
improvement  of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  are  eagerly  watch- 
ing every  single  stage  of  the  return  of  prosperity  in  all  branches  of 
American  industry' and  commerce. 

Statement  showing  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  port  of  Gvcstemiinde  to  the 

United  States  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


ArtirlcB. 


187' 


dot. 

Empty  petroleum  barreU,  115, 471 >      09, 085 

rUy I      15,968 

Viaegw 


19,200 
3,976 
.Salt«:. 20,650 


1878. 


Owt. 
70, 716 
40,400 
42,000 

5,790 


Total '    128,879 


158,900 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  exportation  to  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  very  few  articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  to  and  from  the 
ix)rt  of  Geestemilnde  for  the  year  1878 : 


Coantriea  whence  imported  and  whither  exported. 


Import. 


I  Cwt 

rnitedSUtes 2,527,984 

Britiah  America 7,255 

CentzBl  America I  96,240 

Sooth  America i  6,300 

Wert  Indies 26,064 

Mexico I  40,000 

£iwtlndiea ;  416,881 

Bracil 

Great  Britain 483,110 

ftanoe 18,240 

PortagaL 6,481 

Tnrkey 1,850 

Kwida 1,092,815 

Koomania '. 50,000 

Sweden 41,920 

Norway i  123,184 

Denmark 4,400 

Netberlande 1,970 

J5^* 1  130,518 

HeoUenborg ■ 

JWenburg 3,295 

aambnrg !  2,475 

Lnheek -. 

I  4,320 

Total  1878 i  5,081,302 

Total  1877 '  4,566,584 


Export 

Total. 

Owt 
176,706 

33,500 

4,695 

16,400 

35,229 

13,125 
550 

80,420 

10.607 

24,369 

19,624 

157, 988 

4,420 

4,260 

37,460 

1,836 
400 

621,589 
574,939 

5,702,891 
5, 141,  523 
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The  export  in  the  year  1878  shows  an  increase  over  that  in  1877  of 
46,650  hundred  weight. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wages. — The  continued  stagnation  of  commercial  affairs  throughout 
Germany  is  still  sensibly  felt  by  the  merchants  and  business  men  of 
Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven.  Wages  of  laborers,  and  especially 
dock-hands,  however,  are  exceptionally  high  in  this  consular  district, 
ranging  from  85  cents  to  $1  per  day.  People  in  Bremerhaven  and  Gees- 
temiinde are  almost  exclusively  dependent  on  navigation,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  ship-building,  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  industry  of 
importance  in  both  places. 

Fisheries. — Geestermiinde  is  one  of  the  largest  fish-markets  in  Grer- 
many.  The  port  can  be  reached  very  easily  by  the  numerous  smacks 
fishing  along  the  coast  of  the  Korth  Sea,  and  their  cargoes  find  d>  ready 
market  at  any  time  of  the  year.  During  the  year  1878  1,845  fishing 
boats  brought  into  this  port  2,169,000  pounds  of  fish^  nearly  all  of  which 
was  sent  into  the  interior.  The  value  of  this  export  in  transit  amounted 
to  740,000  marks. 

WOOD  TRADE. 

The  trade  in  this  article  is  very  considerable  at  this  place  and  in  the 
large  Prussian  town  of  Lehe,  adjoining  Bremerhaven.  Building-timber 
is  mostly  imported  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Bussia,  while 
cabinet-wood  and  dye-woods  are  almost  exclusively  imported  from 
America.    This  trade  is  steadily  increasing  every  year. 

Ship  building* — ^The  general  depression  in  sdl  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce  for  the  last  few  years  had  reduced  fireights  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  ship-owners  did  not  employ  their  vessels  at  all,  or  oiiJy  at 
intervals.  The  consequence  was  that  the  once  fiourishing  smp-bnilding 
at  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven  is  at  the  present  time  very  dnlL  Bat 
very  few  ships  are  built.  The  ship-yards  now  confine  themselves  mostly 
to  the  repairing  of  vessels.  There  are  six  dry-docks  at  GieestemUnde 
and  Bremerhaven,  all  situated  along  the  small  river  Geeste,  which  di- 
vides Bremerhaven  from  Geestemiinde.  Only  4  new  vessels  were  built 
in  these  six  yards  during  the  year  1878,  while  143  vessels  were  repaired 
during  the  same  period.  The  "  North  German  Lloyd"  repairs  its  steam- 
ers in  its  own  dry-dock. 

WOLFGAIs^G  SCHOBNLE. 

United  States  Com:viercial  Aobnct, 

Oeestemiinde,  November  10, 1879. 
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No.  2. — American  imports  and  import  duties. 

[A  report,  by  Commercial  Agent  Sclioenle,  of  GeostemiiucLc.] 

The  ecouomical  tenet  that  the  consumer  invariably  pays  the  duty  levied 
on  articles  of  import,  especially  on  food  supplies,  has  met  with  an  addi- 
tional striking  illustxation  and  confirmation  by  the  new  German  tariff 
on  grain.  Since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1880,  the  respective  section  of 
said  tariff  law  whereby  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  into  the  German 
empire  are  subject  to  import  duties,  has  taken  effect.  On  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  grain  crop  in  Germany  and  neighboring  countries, 
grain  had  a  steady  upward  tendency  since  last  fall,  and  rye,  for  instance, 
was  quoted  in  this  consular  district  a  week  before  new  year  at  168  to 
172  marks  i>er  1,000  kilograms.  As  soon  as  the  dutiable  rye  came  into 
market,  soon  after  new  year,  the  price  advanced  to  178  to  182  marks, 
just  the  corresponding  amount  of  import  duty  levied  on  rye  (10  marks 
duty  per  1,000  kilograms).  Bye  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  food 
supplies  of  the  German  people,  and  especially  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  as  the  bread  in  daily  use  among  nearly  all 
classes  of  tbe  latter  x)opulation  is  made  either  of  coarse  or  sifted  rye- 
flour.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  since  the  time  that  import  duties 
have  been  levied  on  all  sorts  of  meat  and  breadstuffs,  so  extensively 
imported  into  Germany,  the  price  of  these  necessaries  of  life  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  respective  import  duties.  The  tabular  sta- 
tistics, however,  show  that  the  importation  of  the  above-named  articles 
hag  not  decreased ;  on  the  contrary,  a  steady  increase  of  their  importa- 
tion is  noticeable.  American  pickled  beef  and  pork  have  completely 
crowded  the  German  out  of  the  market,  and  at  Hamburg,  as  well  as  at 
the  ports  of  Ctoestemiinde-Bremerhaven,  butchers  and  dealers  in  meat 
were  compelled  to  abandon  that  branch  of  business  entirely.  They  could 
not  stand  competition  with  A  merican  packers  any  longer.  The  fact  that 
Hamburg  bs  well  as  .Bremer  vessels,  plying  between  American  and  Ger- 
man ports,  provide  themselves  with  enough  supplies  of  pickled  beef  and 
pork,  and  also  flour  and  other  provisions,  at  American  seaports,  so  as  to 
last  them  not  only  tor  their  home,  but  also  for  their  return  voyage,  proves 
beyond  qaestion  that  American  pickled  meats  have  put  a  complete  stop 
to  the  once  flourishing  packing  business  at  the  German  seaport  cities. 

American  hams,  bacon,  lard,  and  butter  enter  extensively  into  compe- 
tition with  the  respective  German  articles,  and  are  steadily  gaining 
headway  over  the  latter.  In  course  of  last  year  there  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  ports  of  Geestemtlnde-Bremerhaven  61,418  tubs  of  Amer- 
ican butter.  The  import  of  this  article  has  increased  in  the  year  1879 
more  than  six  times  as  compared  with  the  importation  in  1878.  Were 
it  not  for  the  prejudice  which  is  still  systematically  and  artificially 
raised  against  these  articles  the  sale  of  the  same  would  even  be  larger. 
There  are  a  good  many  grocers  in  this  consular  district  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  American  hams  for  Bohemian,  and  who  deal  out  to  their 
customers  American  bacon,  lard,  and  butter,  on  the  sly,  as  German  articles. 
It  is,  however,  the  good  quality  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  these 
articles  which  always  command  a  ready  market.  One  may  find  American 
butter  for  sale  in  almost  every  grocery  within  this  consular  district,  but 
the  grocers  are  constantly  taking  care  that  their  customers  should  not 
be  aware  that  they  are  buying  the  American  article. 

Against  the  American  canned  meats  the  public  mind  is  still  more  un- 
favorably impressed,  as  these  meats  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
manufacture  of  sausages,  which  figure  so  largely  upon  German  tables. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  combined  opi>osition  of  interested  parties  against 
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this  wholesome  American  food,  the  importation  of  the  same  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  nntil  the  American  canned 
corned  beef  will  take  the  place  of  the  German  sausage  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  former  being  more  nouri&hing  and  wholesome  than  the  latter. 

PETTY  SMUGGLING. 

Aside  from  the  above  statements,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  a  system  of  petty  smuggling,  chiefly 
practiced  by  German- Americans.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  bar- 
rels which,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  should,  for  instance^  contain 
nothing  but  flour,  reach  the  ports  of  Geestemvinde-Bremerhaven,  intended 
for  parties  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  local  forwarding  and  com- 
mission agents  take  charge  of  these  consignments,  and  make  their  dec- 
larations at  the  custom-house  in  accordance  with  the  bills  of  lading. 
Upon  examination  of  such  barrels,  however,  custom-house  officers  detect, 
very  frequently,  that  small  bags  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  or  hams,  preserves, 
and  even  small  packages  of  silk  goods  had  been  stuffed  into  them.  Sucli 
barrels  are  immediately  seized  by  the  custom-house  officers,  and  the 
agents  are  summoned  to  answer  for  making  false  and  erroneous  declara- 
tions. The  cases  are  generally  settled  by  adding  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  duty  on  the  smuggled  articles,  so  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  whole  value  of  the  smuggled  article  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
government.  It  is  evident  that  out  of  such  proceedings  considerable 
exi>enditures  accrue  to  the  receivers  of  the  goods,  and  at  the  same  time 
unnecessary  delay  is  caused  in  forwarding  the  same  to  their  destination. 
These  malpractices  are  generally  performed  by  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  their  Mends  or  relatives  some  substantial  Christmas 
or  birthday  presents.  The  additional  articles  are  very  likely  intended  to 
be  an  extra  surprise  to  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  former  are  igno- 
rant of  the  German  custom  laws,  and  do  not  intend  to  violate  them  pur- 
l)osely.  It  may,  however,  be  well  for  people  in  the  United  States  to  take 
notice  that  all  consignments,  destined  to  make  direct  entry  into  the 
German  customs  dominion  (Zollgebiet),  are  minutely  examined  at  the 
place  of  landing  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  same,  and  that 
this  kind  of  petty  smuggling  does  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Ger- 
man custom-house  officers. 

WOLFGANG  SOHOEXLE. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Geestemilnde,  January  IG,  1880. 
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Staiement  shmping  (he  value  of  decUtred  exports  from  OeeeiemUnde-Bremerliaven  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Qoftrter  ending— 

Total   for 
the  year. 

ArticlcB. 

December 
31,1878. 

Maroh  81, 
1870. 

June  80, 
1879. 

September 
80.1879. 

rThamiMim A  ............................a 

♦^252 

378 

10,830 

240 

20 

70 

72 

712 

238 

713 

80 

12,675 

$1,500 

9616 

•8,640 
878 

rSsisr^^ 

Binlfi  Mid  Milmihlii 

11,558 

782 
...... ..*... 

6,835 

29.505 

Sio 

Sonrkroui.  .............................. 

Beer  .....................> 

20 

WliiikT 

70 

Laciplrits 

72 

Painte 

725 

395 

396 

2.228 
238 

Bed  wina.. 

Stnwhftto 

4,396 

3,109 
86 

I^isfA  gpodti. ....•■..•...  ................ 

ntqmigfHU  cOAI ....■• « 

201 

201 

SiriMolookt - 

45 
555 

108 
23 

45 

••■•••••••• 

555 

FfntkflrlMNlft ..r. 

108 

on  veSutmtn  A 

23 

FertUixibc'aiilto........... 

472 
316 
165 
240 

472 

Tf An1«iarM  unH  r.lar  imnrlit 

315 

Sombben  ....«■ - -. 

165 

WfAlinar  Hpnttl^l    ......  r....r.r....-..«-r 

1 

240 

'       ""H*  "Kf^* ^*  «.•.•.*...»•-•••••.••••• 



Total  in  United  Statefi  gold 

10,709 

19,455 

3.408 

9,038 

48,610 

HAMBUEG, 

Statements  prepared  hif  Consul  Scroggs,  showing  the  commerce  of  llamlurg  for  tht  years  lb77 

and  1878. 


IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 
[Values  in  United  Statoe  gold.] 


1877. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Per 
cent. 


Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Sugar,  nw 

Sugar,  refined 

Smp 

Tobacco  ami  tol>acco  8t«ma 

Uice 


Pepper 

Piniento 

CsMialignea 

OnuigM  md  lemona . 

Alnxnids 

Raiaina 

Cuntanta 

Wine 


Aleohol 

Other  spirits. 
Wbeal 


Rve. 

Bsriey 

<)ats  and  other  grain 


niwrand  meal 

Hsrringa  ....... ...... 

Uts  eattle  and  meata. 

Batter 

Cbeese 

^{ther articles oi  food. 
C«ttoo  jam 


$37,589, 

1.495, 

1,186, 

18,213, 

1.746, 

745, 

9.032, 

3,060, 

2,211, 

315, 

203, 

80, 

558, 

713, 

634, 

401, 

4.336, 

4.164, 

1.442, 

5,284. 

1, 4e4, 

4,266, 

2,151, 

646. 

6,846. 

1,426. 

18,024, 

6.646. 

1,046, 

23,555, 

12, 574, 


251  10 

8.80 

320  70 

0.35 

787  00 

0.28 

105  50 

3.13 

265  90 

0.41 

385  10 

0.18 

609  30 

2.14 

165  20 

0.72 

479  80 

0.52 

906  00 

0.07 

323  40 

0.05 

580  60 

0.01 

060  60 

0.13 

716  80 

0.17 

148  60 

0.15 

422  70 

0.09 

866  90 

1.03 

462  10 

0.08 

884  50 

0.34 

663  90 

1.25 

315  60 

0.35 

675  00 

1.01 

470  00 

0.61 

288  60 

0.13 

729  80 

L62 

424  40 

0.34 

370  70 

4.26 

397  60 

1.57 

812  10 

0.25 

681  10 

5.57 

101  70 

2.95 

1878. 


Value. 


f31, 276, 

1.065. 

1,011, 

14,544. 

2,282. 

656, 

8,802, 

3,003, 

2,299, 

874, 

94, 

232, 

545, 

567, 

410, 

503, 

4,158, 

S,  049, 

1,663, 

3,164, 

1.524. 

6,242, 

1.904, 

499, 

«,«68, 

1,277, 

18,609, 

0.360, 


22,446, 
11,998, 


163  10 
685  50 
519  00 
782  10 
416  20 
156  50 
463  80 
217  30 
308  50 
481  10 
007  60 
252  30 
493  60 
718  10 
916  60 
179  60 
762  50 
299  20 
583  90 
347  80 
766  00 
128  60 
452  20 
616  70 
842  60 
474  50 
405  30 
845  10 
640  10 
068  00 
379  70 


Per 

cent. 


7.68 
0.26 
0.2.1 
3.67 
0.65 
0.16 
2.16 
0.74 
0.66 
0.00 
0.02 
0.06 
0.13 
0.14 
0.10 
0.12 
L02 
0.90 
0.38 
0.77 
0.37 
1.80 

o:47 

0.12 
1.64 
0.31 
4.59 

0.24 
6.  .51 
2.95 
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Statemsnls  ahoioing  the  commerce  of  Hamburg,  ^c. — Coiititiaed. 
IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES— Continued. 


Articles. 


1877. 


Value. 


1878. 


Woolen  and  half-woolen  yam 

Linen  thread 

Raw  and  span  silk 

Cotton .'.. 

Sheep^H  wool 

Flax,  hemp,  and  oakum 


Hiaes 

Skins - 

Sole  and  other  leather 

Horso-hai'r 

Bristles 

Guano 

Whale  fins 

Train  oil 

Tallow 

Tar  and  pitch 

Palm  and  oocoanut  oil 

OUveoil 

Rape-seed  oil 

Linseed  oil 

Clover  seed :.... 

Rape  Mid  turnip  seed 

Linseed 

Timher  and  staves 

Other  woods 

Dye- woods  and  quercitron 

Dye-wood  extracts , 

Indigo 

Saltpeter 

liesm  and  galipot 

Sulphur 

Soda  (calcined  and  crystaUized) 

Coals  and  cinders 

Copper  and  silver  ore 

Iron,  raw  and  smelted 

Iron  in  bars 

Copper,  in  bars  and  sheets 

Zinc,  in  bars  and  sheets 

Other  raw  staffs  and  half  manufactured  goods. 

Silk  and  half-silk  goods 

Woolen  and  half- woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Linen,  half-linen,  and  canvas 

Other  dry  goods 

India  rub  Mr  goods 

Roils  (for  railways) 

Other  ironware 

lid  achines  and  instruments 

Other  products  of  industry 


$»,838. 

1,545, 

1.168, 

6,265, 

10. 974, 

857, 

6G1, 

5, 057, 

5,688, 

7,592, 

543, 

1.644, 

2.763, 

108. 

1.  U6. 

609, 

176, 

1,«25, 
1,001, 

482, 
1,936, 
2,593, 

692, 

64, 

2,458, 

1,352, 

1, 070. 

819, 
1, 350, 
3,  724, 

565, 

171, 

545. 
4,053, 

932, 

1, 775, 

2,093, 

2. 710. 

2,540, 

40,307, 

8,840. 

28,776, 

17, 018, 

7.359, 

9,  751, 

1,903, 

450. 

6,266, 

8,177, 

40,966, 


341  30 
098  40 
013  60 
140  60 
222  80 
221  30 
573  40 
411  90 
302  30 
254  70 
477  80 
286  80 
070  .50 
985  00 
691  10 
315  70 
448  40 
613  80 
068  50 
766  30 
515  00 
754  90 
796  60 
417  10 
523  30 
132  70 
005  20 
077  50 
661  90 
930  90 
576  10 
319  50 
020  00 
508  90 
000  90 
539  50 
650  30 
748  60 
895  10 
406  30 
498  90 
834  70 
082  90 
942  90 
405  00 
664  40 
046  10 
568  60 
875  40 
728  20 


Total <  422,938,564  10 

Specie  ana  precious  metals i  100,620, 159  60 


Grand  total 1  523,558,723  70 


2.32 
0.87 
0.28 
L48 
2.59 
0.20 
0.16 
L20 
L34 
L80 
0.13 
0.87 
0.66 
0.03 
0.27 
0.14 
0.04 
0.88 
0.24 
0.11 
0.46 
0.61 
0.16 
0.02 
0.58 
0.32 
0.25 
0.22 
0.32 
0.88 
0.13 
0.04 
0.13 
0.96 
0.22 
0.42 
0.50 
0.64 
0.60 
9.53 
0.91 
6.80 
4.02 
L74 
2.31 
0.45 
0.11 
L48 
L93 
9.69 


$10, 446, 

1,654, 

693, 

5.508, 

12,005, 

778, 

uQO, 

5.987, 

3,509, 

8,171, 

476, 

1,112, 

4,391, 

115, 

9|5, 

5ft, 

173, 

1. 181, 

820, 

547, 

2,055, 

1,899. 

667, 

25, 

2,091, 

1,428, 

776, 

1,024, 

1.801, 

4,836, 

726, 

151, 

429, 

3,690, 

1, 729, 
1,952, 
2,964, 
2,590, 

40,893, 
3, 741, 

26,306, 

17,  684, 
6.881, 

10,608, 

1,969. 

352, 

5,008, 

8,262, 

87,067, 


412  60 
569  80 

943  70 
861  00 
876  70 
196  10 
416  70 
119  40 
074  40 
239  70 
121  40 
088  30 
280  90 
206  80 
643  90 
145  20 
656  70 
125  00 
688  30 
869  10 
384  70 
935  00 
423  40 

944  40 
572  60 
690  20 
824  90 
156  80 
081  70 
443  20 
121  30 
770  20 
001  80 
149  50 
159  80 
662  60 
421 
423 
004  50 
036  20 
850  80 
556  50 
397  80 
766  70 
666  70 
640  20 
585  10 
408  20 
366  80 
003  00 


10 
30 


156 
0.41 
0.17 
LS8 
2.95 
a  19 
0.16 
L46 
0.86 
2.01 
0.12 
a27 
1.08 

aos 

0l23 
0.14 
a04 

a29 

0.30 
0.13 
0.50 

a47 

0.16 
0.01 
0..'>1 
0.3j 
0.19 
0.25 
0.44 
1.19 
0.18 
0.04 
0.11 
0.91 
0.21 
0.42 
a48 
a  73 
0.64 
10.04 
a92 
6.45 
4.18 
1.68 
2.61 
0.48 

aoB 

L23 
2.03 
9.10 


100.00:  407,282,526  40 
56,136,722  40 


100.00 


46r),  418, 248  80 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  showing  th^  commerce  of  Hamburg  for  the  years  1877  and  187B. 

EXPORTS. 


1877. 


1878. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Vain*?. 


BY  BEA.  ,         jy^    ^,^ 

Articles  of  food 11,660,373  $60,451,048 

Building  material  and  fuel ,           700,616  <  348,432 

Raw  stuffs  and  half  manufactured  goods  . . .  ,        5, 852, 081  40, 392, 646 

Drygoods.-: 364,474  1  27,496,378 

Products  of  industry 1,863,159  i  29,181,902 

I 

Totel ,      20,440,703,  157,850,406 

Specie ' '  68,229,840 

BT  LAXD. 

Articles  of  food '        5,449,120-!  59,520,468 

Building  material  and  fnel 4,202,000  1,610,546 

Raw  stuffs  and  half  manufactured  goods 10, 245, 550  i  89, 957, 336 

Dry  goods 1           409,610,  •33,363,316 

Prwlucts  of  industry 1,171,610  19,914,650 

Total 21,477,950'  204.366,316 

Specie 7,727,622 


1 

.V.  Ctr. 

13, 773, 874 

162,251,042 

773,454 

311. 7» 

5, 576, 136 

3i,«»(,Me 

368,224 

26,072,424 

1,488,585 

1 

24,978,102 

145,273.296 

21. 679, 896 

5,236.640 

4, 241, 920 

10, 971, 670 

428,370 

1, 317, 850 

22, 196, 450 


53.872,166 
1,376.830 
94,693.060 
31,579,26* 
21,321,944 

204.843.268 
9,698,738 


TRADE  OF   HAMBURG  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  shoiving  the  imports  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  States  for  t/ie  year  ending 

December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Coffee cwt. 

Sirup do... 

Honey do... 

Raw  tobacco do... 

Manufactured  tobacco do... 

Tobacco  stems do... 

C  igars thousand . 

Cigarettes '. bundles. 

Rice cwt.. 

Candied  fruits do 1 

Nuts do 1 

I'resh  fruit  and  vegetables do . . .  | 

Dried  fruit do....| 

Wine hectoliters. .  i 

Champagne  wine do 


do. 


Beer 

Rye cwt.. 

Barley do... 

Oats    do.. . 

Indian  com do... 

Peaw do... 

White  beans do... 


do 


Hops 

W^heftt  flour do.. . 

Other  kinds  of  flour do . . . 

Stareh do  .. 

(rrits .'...do — 

(buttle  f ooil do  . . 

do 


Quantities. 


18,231 

14,079 

16,649 

64,295 

1,881 

4,926 

23,774 

199, 420 

99 

48 

56 

872 

13,076 

21 

3, 722 

25 

44.291 

7.720 

4,604 

386,  695 

5,6C7 

205 

53 

12,808 

2,831 

13, 169 

221 

501 

2,629 


Value. 


Caviare 

Oystc-rs 

FK'Hh  flsh cwt..  30 

Salted  and  sraoketl  meats do 120,006 

SauHH};e do 3><4 

Butter do....  19,715 

Lard    do 311,164 

ChiuHe do....,  042 

ComleiiHed  milk do  . .  39 

l*rewr\  »»8    do 13,  208 

Oth«T  iirtifle.H  of  AkhI 

TJmlH'r cwt. 

Stave* do... 

Slate     

MillKlun<'8 cwt. 


98,469 
23,  230 


26 


$190. 533  3^ 

48,706  70 

134, 163  00 

1, 464. 561  60 

21, 467  6(» 

7.063t»0 

1,034,271  80 

16, 322  00 

840  10 

1. 144  HO 

606  90 

4,341  10 

69,853  00 

885  40 

1,801  70 

530  70 

83. 8«)  70 

14.698  90 

7,649  30 

568,586  80 

13,344  70 

771  10 

1, 056  70 

40.405  30 

24,999  50 

64, 776  :A 

764  00 

833  00 

54.  920  !>« 

10, 6^^  W> 

611  70 

961,484  :W 

5,869  10 

258, 191  90 

2.  866, 029  30 

7. 456  :.<» 

l.(M7  -JO 

208,  HI  .'J  M> 

3.  Wio  l*«) 

74. 3l>6  40 

20.4.'7  V) 

24, 9311  .K) 

!                 45  Jl> 
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Statement  showing  ike  imparta  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  Statee,  ^c.-^ontinued. 


Articles. 


Indigo.   cwt. 

Logwood do... 

gieroitron '..'.'.'.  Ao... 
gwood  extract do!!! 

Brazil-wood  extract !l*!do!!! 

Yellow- wood  extract do! ! 

Qaercitron  extract do ! ! ! 

Jtlavlne - do... 

Dividivi do... 

Zinc  white do... 

Varioofl  vamiahes  do... 

Other  paints  and  colors do  !! 

l9in$aM8 do... 

Spongee do... 

Sarsaparilla do... 

XuxTomica pounds! 

Other  medicinal  rootD,  barks,  &c cwt. 

Various  medicintd  seeds  and  fruit do . . . 

Licorice do" 

£t«n  -  ; do!!! 

Turpentine do... 

Gumnrlaatic do!!! 

Other  ^luns do!!! 

Peronan balsam   do.!! 

Other  balms  do.!! 

Castor-oil do!!! 

Other  medicinal  oils do!!! 

Oil  of  peppermint do! ! . 

Oil  of  turpentine do!!! 

Other  etberial  oils do 

Iodide  of  potaasa pounds! 

Tarioas  otner  salts ^ cwt. 

Albumen  do..! 

Varioua  drugs do  ! ! 

Other  cbemicala do... 

Lead  ore  oontainine silver do.!! 

Copper  ore  con tainrng  silver do . . . 

Other  copper  ore  do... 

Silver  ore do... 

Copper  containing  gold  and  silver do. . . 

Other  copper do  . . 

Bawzinc do... 

Brass  in  sheets ...do... 

Grindstones do... 

Dry  and  salted  hides do... 

Deer-akins do... 

Calfskins do... 

Furs  and  other  skins do... 

Leather do... 

Hom-tipa do... 

Horn  cut t ings  do... 

Hother-of-{)earl  shells do 

Whalr  tins do  .. 

Bone-blwck do. . . 

Bone-menl do  .. 

Bone-ashes do. .. 

Guta do  .. 

Arii ficial  manure do... 

Salphat4>  of  ammonia do.. 

Horse-hair do 

fti«tle«    do . ! ! 

Be*i-feath<*r» do . . . 

Ornamental  feathers poiindH! 

<»lue cwt. 


Sperraaooti do 

Steari no  do 

Tallow    do  .'. 

Train-oil barr»«la. 

Kefincd  pctroltMim vwt. 

Petroleum  and  other  lubricatiii;;^  oils   do 

Other  gas  liquids do 

Linseed-oil (lo . . . 

01«*in do... 

Fat  and  jn*'Hisc do  .. 

Clovifr-iM'«Hl (lo  , , 

Gmas-se<^ do  . 

(«hcr  fiold  and  ganlen  seeds ..  «lo 

Mahoteany  wood    i^q  cubic  iiifttT 

Cedar  wo<kI do 

Waluj't  wood do 

Veneer*      cwt . 

Other  foriMj;n  w<Kjd« do  .. 


Quantities. 


68 

2,617 

796 

30, 43.1 

280 

390 

8,975 

622 

406 

200 

480 

77 

30 

36 

2,323 

610 

334 

20 

74 

504,  055 

1.087 

148 

765 

26 

29 

72 

430 

157 

23,877 

29 

200 

82 

506 

54 

87 

359 

1,701 

4,718 

3.194 

114 

28,597 

26, 539 

9,782 

431 

14,246 

420 

64 

3,609 

57,  318 

510 

1.453 

484 

177 

679 

7,218 

8,760 

10,671 

60,  781 

3.466 

23 

186 

537 

400 

84 

1.048 

644 

29,  977 

3.-)3 

639.  421 

462 

819 

(U;{ 

].24n 

r)l.l!M5 

8.  701> 

517 

0.  9i>(i 

418,7.^1 

91 

14,419 


Value. 


$8, 
3, 

298. 
5, 
6. 

89, 
28, 

1, 
5. 

o 

^. 

6. 

1, 

45, 

14, 


581, 

6, 

4. 

2, 
2, 

•> 

.»• 

12, 
35, 

139, 
2. 

3, 
17, 
3, 
6, 
6, 

19. 

37, 

68, 

3, 

593, 

276, 

282, 

2. 

122, 

12. 

1. 

553, 

1,  510, 

6, 

4. 

18. 

30, 

1. 
13, 
13, 
97, 
57, 
18. 

8. 
17, 

1. 
30. 

074 

^ 

1,  SS-'j, 
4. 
3. 

8. 

62. 

501. 

39, 

1. 

1. 

244. 

'X- 


936  90 
581  90 
878  20 
4e6  30 
338  30 
637  80 
780  70 

003  10 
595  00 
047  20 
871  50 
001  60 

242  70 
682  70 
508  00 
873  50 
713  20 
702  10 
702  10 
700  60 
678  30 
890  90 
882  20 
380  00 

039  70 
666  40 
733  00 
788  10 
836  90 
803  10 
702  10 
515  30 

004  60 

243  90 
980  50 
664  00 

040  00 
615  90 
194  10 
624  70 
003  20 
113  30 
.589  30 
460  90 
760  40 
763  90 
794  50 
833  10 
966  80 
585  50 
705  30 
775  80 
061  80 
987  30 
884  90 
613  60 
794  20 
853  00 
649  70 
749  70 
206  20 
904  70 
587  90 
280  40 
987  60 
800  10 
107  00 
497  80 
377  60 
4X8  70 
808  00 
(l.'iB  10 
425  20 
215  00 
508  00 
331  90 
S'i.i  10 
03.>  30 
10.'.  10 
0'*J  :?o 
'•9  70 

7S  10 
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Statement  showing  the  imjywts  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  Stately  jrc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Piiwava cwt.. 

Chair-caoe * do  .. 

Cororo-nutB    do  — 

Live  plants do... 

Other  vegetable  raw  staffs do  — 

Bristle  hemp do 

Cotton do  — 

Hemp  and  jute do  — 

Cotton  yam do 

Other  raw  and  half  manufactured  stuffs 

Silk  and  half  silk  goods cwt.. 

Woolen  and  half  woolen  goods do 

Cotton  goods do.... 

Linen  goods do 

Trimmings ponnds.. 

Oil-cloth cwt.. 

Other  dry  goods 

Leather  cloth cwt.. 

India-rubber  goods do  — 

Leather  gloves pounds . . 

Leather  boots  and  shoes cwt. . 

Other  leather  goods do 

New  rope  work ' do — 

Twine  do 

Wooden  pegs do 

Furniture   do  .. 

Other  fine  wooden  ware do  .. 

Other  coarse  wooden  ware do 

Paper do  — 

Pasteboard .' do  — 

Wall-paper do — 

Various  paper  pasteboard  goods do  — 

Various  stationery do  — 

Printed  books do — 

Painting;  and  pictures do  — 

Engravmgs    do  — 

Various  glassware do  ... 

Porcelaine-ware ponnds.. 

Crockery cwt-. 

Slate  boards do... 

Iron  pipes  do 

Coarse  nard  ware do  — 

Iron  nails do  ... 

Needles pounds.. 

Fine  hardware cwt . . 

Gold  and  silver  ware pounds.. 

Zinc- ware cwt.. 

Tinware do 

Other  metal  ware do 

Sewing-machines,  and  parts  thereof. do 

Other  machines,  and  parts  thereof do  — 

Pianos do  — 

Other  musical  instruments do 

Various  other  instruments do 

Watches pounds . . 

Various  watches  and  clocks cwt.. 

Parts  of  clocks  and  watches pounds . . 

Wagons,  and  parts  thereof cwt.. 

Guns  do  — 

Priming  for  fire-arms do... 

Toys do 

Fancy  goods do  — 

Na  tu  ral  o  u  riosi  t  ies do — 

Soap do — 

Perfumeries do  — 

Empty  barrels pieces.. 

Empty  bags do 

Passengers'  eflects cwt . . 

Other  articles  of  industry 


Quantities. 


160 

704 

3,443 

35 

136 

2,173 

24,103 

210 

19 


Value. 


Total 


14 

201 

3,055 

23 
300 
117 


863 
491 
180 

33 
769 
232 

20 
7,528 
187 
2,081 
882 
621 
203 
142 
183 

44 
174 

16 

80 
202 
760 

1,533 

2,294 

240  I 

278  ! 

120 

9,266  ! 

164 

173 

100 

409 

18,569 

18,613 

260 

588 

270 

290 

1,733 

670 

1.621 

499 

57 

754 

768 

54 

262 

455 

1,374 

30, 039  i 

821 


$690  20 
1,032  90 
18,435  50 
1, 410  80 
828  20 
12,704  40 
313,327  00 
1, 2P0  40 
483  10 
2,877  40 
4.481  50 
13, 813  ») 
104, 189  3D 
804  90 
552  20 
2,777  50 
3,  705  70 
19, 154  20 
23,754  80 
802  10 
1.990  20 
54,066  50 
2,103  90 
678  30 
29,721  40 
5, 181  30 
20,258  60 
5,938  10 
10, 481  50 
1, 744  50 
3. 729  50 
5.540  60 
8,960  70 
11,745  30 
8,663  20 
4,952  80 
5,002  80 
559  30 
990  10 
6,947  20 
3,  558  10 
1.627  90 
1,906  40 
837  80 
160, 971  30 
7,  858  80 
3,022  60 

1.925  40 
40,  514  70 

502,022  90 

338,947  70 

14,989  20 

24,828  20 

28,512  40 

7.090  00 

54,168  SO 

868  70 

19, 856  30 

47. 278  70 

4.926  60 
26,275  20 
32,353  70 

4. 405  40 
1, 754  10 

17,  024  10 
1,696  90 
6,361  70 

68,646  30 
1,392  30 


18,432,838  lO 
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SUUemtmt  akawing  the  navigation  at  the  part  of  Rambutgfor  the  yeare  1877  and  1878. 

SEA  YBSSELS  EKTEBED. 


Whence. 


ArriTedinuii — 

Germaii  ports 

Grcftt  Britain  (colUera) 

Great  Britain  (other  TeaBels) 

Other  parte  of  Enrope 

America 

Africa 

A<ia  and  Anstralia 


Total 


Of  which 

Teeeela  with  careo..... 

Vmaeia  in  ballaat 

Sailing  Teasels 

Steamers 

Percentage  of  the  sailing  ▼easels 

PersMitaieof  the  steamers 

Average  onrden  of  the  sailing  vessels 
Average  hnrdea  of  the  steamers 


1877. 


Vessels. 


1,149 

801 

1,500 

i,oa3 

604 

43 

108 


Register 
tons. 


105,564 
464,810 
819,903 
805,713 
457,120 
13,861 
66,040 


5.473 


4,665 

808 

2,515 

2,058 

460 

540 


2,233,020 


2,110,165 

123,764 

501,460 

1, 732, 460 

225 

775 

100 

585 


1878. 


Vessels. 


1,152 

744 

1,577 

1,034 

671 

40 

00 


5,308 


4,464 

854 

2,336 

2,072 

440 

560 


Begieter 
tons. 


107, 174 
440,850 
826,033 
318,770 
406,553 
11, 703 
63,260 


2, 273, 842 


2,124,346 

148^006 

505,475 

1, 767, 867 

222 

778 

216 

505 


SEA  VESSELS  CLEABED. 


Whither. 


Sca^for-. 

Germaii  ports 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Other  parte  of  Europe  — 

America 

Africa 

Asia  and  Austral  is 


Total 


Of  which  were — 

Vessels  with  cargo 

Vessels  in  ballast 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

P«rceotage  of  the  sailing  vessels 
Peroentsge  of  the  steamers 


1877. 


Vessels. 


083 

2,534 

1,228 

574 

08 

72 


5,480 


4,042 
1,447 
2,523 
2,966 
460 
540 


Begister 
tone. 


1, 640, 403 

504,183 

505,115 

1, 738, 471 

225 

775 


80,460 

1,366,775 

338,508 

385.632 

26,522 

45,509 


2, 243,  586 


1878. 


Vessels. 


054 

2,533 

1,102 

557 

104 


6.316 


3,020 
1,387 
2,385 
2,981 
430 
561 


Begister 
tons. 


01,420 

1,401,554 

320. 120 

300,736 

28,741 

42,545 


2, 284, 116 


1,655,835 

628.281 

506,741 

1, 777, 376 

222 

778 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  between  Hamburg  and  the  (Tnited  States  during  the  year  1878. 

CLEAHANCES. 


Whither. 


For  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean : 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Brazos  de  Santiago 

Breakwater 

Charleston 

Coosaw  River 

Delaware 


Doboy 

Key  West 

Xew  Orleans 

New  York 

New  York,  D.S 

Pensa«ola 

Philadelphia « 

Portland 

Port  Royal 

Sandy  Hook 

Savannah 

Saint  Helena  Sound . 

Tybee  River 

Wilmington,  N.O... 


Total. 


Of  which  were  steamers. 


From  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast : 
San  Francisco 


With  cargo. 


Vessels. 


8 


59 
54 


20 

"i 


3 


Register 
tons. 


154 


54 


4,553 

"298 

'3,269 


40,326 
116,183 


12,097 

'"'690 

'"*404 


1,187 


179,007 


116, 183 


2,304 


In  ballast. 


Tessels. 


1 
1 


2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
6 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 


9 


1 
2 


43 


Register 
tons. 


462 

783 


1,779 
1,438 

473 
1,154 

856 
2,289 
5,541 
5,670 
1,857 

444 
8,663 

756 


8.426 


384 
1,612 


87,487 


1,857 


ARRIVALS. 


With  cargo. 

Whence. 

Vessels. 

Register 
tons. 

Vessels. 

• 

Register 
tons. 

From  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast: 

Baltimore 

12 
1 

14 
8 
1 
4 

64 

55 
1 
4 
7 
1 
3 
4 

34 

8,513 

345 
5,896 
1,372 

856 

2,053 

42,273 

116,594 

539 
3,015 
4,573 

756 

1,793 

1,597 

12,723 

Bean  fort 

Charleston 

Coosaw  River 

Dobov • 

Mobile  - ..........*..... 

New  York 

New  York,  D.S 

...... ... 

Norfolk 

Pensacola 

Philadelphia 

Portland 

Richmond ...., 

Savannah 

Wilmington.  N.  C 

Total 

208 

202,898 

Of  which  were  steamers 

55 

116,  594 

From  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Aleutes 

1 
1 

962 
247 

San  Francisco 

Total 

2 

509 
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KOXIGSBERG. 


Report^  by  Mr,  Ouedeke^  mce-commercial  agei%%  on  the  commerce  of  Kbniga- 

berg  for  1878  and  1879. 

The  great  start  of  trade  in  1877  mainly  resulted  from  the  Russo-Tiirk- 
ish  war  and  the  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  combinations,  so 
eminently  favorable  to  this  place,  of  course  ceased  again  on  the  return 
of  peace,  and  the  only  hope  left  was  that  the  decrease  of  our  transac- 
tions in  1878,  comparing  to  1877,  would  not  manifest  itself  too  abruptly; 
in  these  hopes,  at  least,  Konigsberg  has  not  been  disappointed. 

GRAIN  EXPORT  FOR  1878. 

Tlie  principal  branch  of  commerce,  the  grain  trade,  proved,  in  1878, 
still  satisfactory,  for,  notwithstanding  the  crop  in  this  province  was  not 
a  very  profitable  one,  the  crop  in  Eussia  was  very  good,  and  the  supplies 
from  there  were  immensely  large.  Accordingly,  the  exportation  of  corn 
in  1878  was  the  largest  which  Konigsberg  ever  nad,  excepting  the  vear 
1877. 

Kxportation  of  cam  from  Koniaherg  and  PUlau, 


Teara. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1H70 

Tont. 
279, 963. 2 
311. 123. 8 

203. 159. 7 

332. 549. 8 
356. 985. 2 
413, 108.  0 
303, 215.  7 
593,  451. 6 
576, 077. 2 

Marks. 
39,180,000 
49, 401, 000 
35, 340, 000 
56, 260.  000 
61,783,000 
60, 718, 000 
51. 800. 000 

1871 

im, 

1j«73 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1B77 

96, 491,  000 
99, 165, 571 

1K78 _- 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

As  regards  the  commercial  relations  of  Konigsberg  and  the  United 
States,  a  great  i)ortion  of  the  exportation  as  well  as  of  the  importation 
pat^ses  via  England,  and  also  via  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  of  which  no 
statistics  are  kept. 

The  main  article^of  exportation  is  rags,  of  which  95,835  cwt.,  value 
1,054,169  marks,  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  article  of  importation  is  petroleum,  of  which  79,198  bar- 
rels were  imported,  against  113,322  barrels  in  1877,  86,207  barrels  in 
1876,  121,327  barrels  in  1875,  85,936  barrels  in  1874,  104,495  barrels  in 
1873,  53,060  barrels  in  1872,  63,975  barrels  in  1871,  43,901  barrels  in 
1870. 

The  quality  of  the  petroleum  was  much  inferior  to  former  years.  The 
price  was  i)ermanently  declining,  and  business  consequently  rather  un- 
favorable. 

The  importation  of  lard  and  bacon  in  1878  was  69,609  cwt.,  against 
34,454  cwt.  in  1877,  25,240  cwt.  in  1876,  10,236  cwt.  in  1875,  28,636 
cwt.  in  1874,  54,615  cwt.  in  1873. 

The  import  of  bacon  may  be  rated  at  about  10,000  cwt. ;  the  import  of 
lard  at  nearly  60,000  cwt.'  From  January  till  June  a  steady  decline  of 
prices  took  place. 
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NAVIGATION. 

There  arrived  at  Konigsberg-Pillau,  in  1878,  985  steamers,  measuriug 
1,146,377  cubic  meters,  and  2,115  sailing  vessels,  448,286  cubic  meters^ 
a  total  of  3,100  vessels  of  1,594,633  cubic  meters,  ot  which  there  cleared 
empty  and  in  ballast  275  steamers,  measuring  320,887  cubic  meters,  and 
436  sailing  vessels,  of  78,484  cubic  meters. 

Among  the  arrivals  were  31  sailing  vessels  from  the  United  States. 

Glassed  by  nations,  there  arrived  1,412  (German,  453  English,  643 
Danish,  218  Swedish,  249  Norwegian,  118  Dutch,  3  Russian,  and  2  Bel- 
gian vessels. 

GRAIN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN   1879. 

In  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1879  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  corn  was — 


Months. 


Importatioii. '  Exportation. 


January  . . 
February. 
March  — 
April 


Api 


,i»y 

June 

July 

Aueust 

September. 


Tons: 

Toru. 

42, 557 

23.621 

27,533 

6,501 

25, 726 

20,531 

21,884 

54,238 

75,927 

71,514 

31, 121 

86,782 

27,929 

27,329 

20,141 

26,053 

21,867 

17,455 

Total 

First  three  quarters  of  1878. 


294,685 
433,460 


283,024 
420,245 


CONKAD  H.  GAEDEKE. 


United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Koni^Hberg,  November  1,  1879. 


Stafenient  showing  the  imports  at  Konigsherg  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Kyc 

Barley 

Oats    

Buc  k  wheat 

Pease 

Beans  

Tarus  

Hemp-seed 

Linseed 

Rubsen  and  rape-seed  

Clover-seed    

Grains,  R<*edH,  &c.,  without  declara 

tion  ot  the  species 

Flax 

Flaxtow 

Hemp  

Hemp-tow 

Tea 

Cofiee 

Rice , 

Spices  of  all  kinds 

Fruits    


Quantity. 

Value  en- 
tereil. 

Whence  importt^l. 

Ton^. 

Markn. 

215,815.1 

41,  004, 809 

Province  of  KOnlgsberg  and  Russia. 

153, 162.  3 

21. 442,  722 

Do. 

•  61,198.2 

7.  955, 766 

Do. 

67, 194.  0 

8,  063,  280 

Do. 

4,  238.  0 

593,  320 

Do. 

21.590.7 

3.  454,  512 

Do. 

2,  494.  6 

399, 136 

Do. 

8, 161.  8 

1.  305,  888 

Do. 

1,  591.  8 

286,  524 

Do. 

16.  400.  7 

4,264,182 

Do. 

14.  523.  0 

4,211,670 

Do. 

5, 107.  4 

5,  618, 170 

Do. 

31, 432. 7 

5,  343,  508 

Do. 

20.  OOO.  0 

15,200,000 

Russia. 

1,  500.  0 

540,000 

Do. 

12, 44.').  0 

6, 969,  200 

Do. 

250.  0 

90.000 

Do. 

11,690.0 

37, 408,  000 

Enji^land,     Netherlands,     German 
iM)rts. 

1,  958.  6 

3. 212. 104 

Do. 

2,  581.  0 

1            722, 680 

Do. 

061.  2 

!            661, 200 

Do. 

8.07.  9 

686,  320 

Do. 

EUROPE — GEEMANY. 
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Statement  showing  the  importe  at  Kdnigabergf  ^'c— Continued. 


Artldea. 


Quantity. 


Baw  cotton 


Indigo 

Olive  and  cMtor  oil 

Jye-wooda 

Sundry  other  coloninl  products 

Amber 

Pit«»alg  and  cokes  ..*-'.'!M. !..!... 
Salt 

I'ime.  cf meni  bricks,  tiles,  and  whet- 
stones   

^'lai». porcelain,  &c  !"!.! "i . I* !!"" .. 

oandrv  min«nls 

Jig  iron 

Jorged  and  shaped  Iron,  sheets 

Rawrt««I 

Bardvare 

Small-irare 

^PPer  and  brass 

<nhn  metals 

{Mtnimenis,  engines,  &c 

Wliite  lead 

Cottner  vitiiol 

oulphar 

'^iphuricaidd  .''*.!"]!!!!!..!!..!!!. 

^*«a,  aoda-aahes,  pot-ashcs,  saltjketer, 
«c 

-^loni  ....,'!!!!!]!!."']' 1 1  !*.'."[ .*!.!* .'. 

J|r«n  copperas 

wustif  natron  

yWiirid*?  of  lime 

{J[ap  and  coloring:  stuffs 

^uble  carbonic  natron 

Stapeh  

Sundry  other  chemical  products 

mroleum 

Coooannt-oil 

JJua  and  turpentine 

^'^•kes  and  sundries 

f^uctsofmills 

^DSar,  raw  and  refined 

v|'»^«p.  molaases,  and  honey 

^Pmt<i.  arac  and  mm 

"ina 

J^ff  and  porter!'. ".!!.'-".'!I.'I!r.!!.'.'. 
Tobacco  

Batter  and  cheese '. 

Herring!! 

Snndr}'  consumption  articles 

Utton  yam  

Cotton  articles 

hilk I 

jy^oolen  yarn  and  f;oo<ls,  shoddy 

I'inen  yam  and  twist 

Laen.. 

RagB '.'.'..['//.'. ,'!.'!i.'.'.'!!I! 

^axeing.  canvas,  and  sundries 

flop* 

^^aptr,  books.  &c  

'ar, pitch,  and  asphalt 

Sondriei J 

TaBow 

Bones 

Skin« 

Leather 

Wool 

BrwUeg,  hairs 

Whalc^a 

Rrewood 

^uraiture,  Sec 

Jiraber pieces . . 

Horses,  cattle,  &c head.. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Total  tons  .. 
Total  pieces 
Total  heads. 


Tans. 
»3.7 

11.2 

389.6 

821.6 

706.3 

5.7 

128,  500. 0 

20,  610. 5 

108,  518. 3 
1. 624. 6 
7. 426. 0 

8,  221. 9 
5,  890.  4 

2o4.6 

10,  757. 6 

236.8 

230.1 

472. 0 

4,131.1 

197.0 

84.3 

438.1 

902.  2 

2,  735.  0 
279.7 
170.3 
679.2 
330.7 

1,  801.  2 

68.7 

643.0 

1, 232.  7 

13, 859.  6 

457.7 

2. 201. 0 

3,  068.  8 

9.  694. 1 

6. 204. 1 
586.0 

12,  570. 6 

2, 003. 9 

1,684.6 

730.9 

347.7 

31,108.5 

5,  914. 7 

1,  010.  9 

528.7 

5.2 

1,  386.  8 

176.  5  1 
2, 145.  9  I 
7,  738.  0  I 
1.  245.  5  I 

60.7 

1, 313.  5  i 

1,709.1  1 

11,097.0  ' 

91.8 

904.1 

1,264.0 

586.9 

406.8 

1, 218. 9 

124.5 

541.5 

2, 930.  5 

1,329.3 

173, 490. 0 

65, 195. 0 


Marks. 
103, 070 

145.600 
311,  680 
134, 456 
211.890 
57,  000 
2, 056,  000 
618,  315 


3,255. 
324, 

178, 
575, 
824, 

112, 

2,  474. 

662, 

41. 

745, 

1,6.52. 

94. 

74, 
90, 


549 
920 
200 
5.33 
656 
024 
248 
440 
418 
200 
440 
560 
406 
477 
220 


1, 091, 565. 1 

173, 490.  0 

65, 195.  0 


84,785  ■ 
41,955  I 
10.899  1 
183,384  , 
49,  605 
2,161,440  { 
13,740  I 
282,920 
1,380.624  I 
3,  049, 112  I 
411,930  I 
1,276,580 
458,256 
3,  392,  935 
3, 164,  091 
175, 800 
10,  056,  480 

2,  003,  900 
505,380 

1, 169, 440 
625,860 

7. 154, 955 
828,  058 

1,  910,  492 

1, 586, 100 
124,  800 

1,  525, 480 
355,  350 

3,694,912 
170,  236 
298,  956 
182, 100 
631,440 
341,820 

1, 775,  520 

55,080 

904,100 

126, 400 

1,  340,  870 
1, 687,  200 

3,  656, 700 
460,650 
346,  560 

62,  749 
719,  394 

2,  046, 500 

4,  782, 150 

261, 418, 951 


Whence  imported. 


England      Netherlaids,    German 
ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Province  of  Konigsborg. 
England. 
England,  German  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Sweden,  Germany. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium. 

Do. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  England. 
Sweden,  England. 

Do. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England. 

Do. 

Ru.Msia,  England,  Sweden. 

Do. 
England,  Belgium,  Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
America. 
England. 

Do. 
England  and  the  province. 
The  province. 
Germany,  England,  Netherlands. 

Do. 
England,  France. 

Do. 
England. 
Germany,  England,  America^ 

Do. 
Netherlands,  England,  Norway. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 
France.  England. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 
Russia. 
England. 
Germany. 

Do. 
Germany,  Russia. 


Russia 

Do 

Do. 
England,  Germany. 

Do. 
Russia. 

England,  Sweden. 
The  province. 

The  province,  England,  Germany. 
The  province,  Russia. 
The  province. 
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Statement  shoioing  the  expartefrom  Konigsherg  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1876. 


Articles. 


Wheat. 


Bye 

Barley 

Oata 

Buckwheat 

Pease 

Beans  ■ 

Tares 

Hemp-seed 

Linseed 

Kubsen  and  rape-seed 

Clover-seed 

Grains,  seeds,  &o.,  without  declara- 
tion of  the  species 

Flax 

Flax-tow 

Hemp  

Hemp-tow 

Tea 


Quantity. 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs 


Coffee 

Rice 

Spices  of  all  kinds 

Ftuits 

Raw  cotton 

Olive  and  castor  oil 

Dye-  woods 

Sundry  colonial  products 

Amber 

Pitcoals  and  cokes 

Salt 

Lime,  cement,  bricks,  tiles,  and  whet- 
stone's  

Glass,  porcelain,  &c 

Sundry  minerals 

Pig-iron 

Forged  and  shaped  iron,  sheets  

Raw  steel 

Hardware -. 

Small  ware 

(?opper  and  brass 

Otuer  metals  

Instruments,  engines,  &c 

Wiiitelead 

Copper  vitriol 

Sulpuur 

Sulphuric  acid 

Soda,  sotta-asheH.  pot-ashes,  saltpeter, 
Sec  

Alu-n 

GrtM'ii  coppenis 

Canst  !<•  natron — 

Chloride  of  lime 

l)ru''8  and  coloring  stuffs 

Double  carbonic  natron 

Starch 

Sundry  chemical  products   

Petrdleum 

Co'  )anut  oil 

Oils  antl  turpentine 

Oil-i;ake»  aud  sundries 

Products  of  mills 


Sugar,  raw  aud  refined 

Sirup,  niolassos,  and  honey 

Spirits,  AVtM  aud  rum  . . . .' 

Wine 

Beer  and  porter 

Toba'-co 

Bui  t*^r  and  cheese 

Hi'.i  rln  .s 

Sundry  consumption  articles. . . 

Cotton  y  im  

Cotton  arliclos 

Silk 

"Wtxden  yam  and  2oo<ls,  slioddy 

Linen  yam  aud  twist .*. 

Linen 


" 

Tons. 

3£arkg. 

221, 175. 1 

42, 023, 269 

154, 302.  3 

21, 602, 462 

61, 878. 2 

8, 018, 166 

67, 794. 0 

8, 135, 280 

4,  623.  8 

647,332 

22, 300.  7 

3, 568, 112 

2,  719.  6 

435,136 

8,  541.  8 

1,366,688 

1,  641.  8 

295, 524 

16,  520.  7 

4,  295, 382 

12,673.0 

3, 675, 170 

5, 112.  0 

5.  623,  640 

28, 917. 0 
18, 957.  0 

1,  486.  0 
14, 412.  0 

252.  0 

10,  733.  0 

1. 106.  7 

781.4 

415.  0 

26.7 

1.4 

228.2 

828.2 

2,  997. 3 

23.8 

9,964.8 

14,  967.  9 

5,  606.  7 
4:i4.3 

1, 183.  9 

3,  827.  7 

2,  089. 8 

6.7 

3,  539.  3 
687.6 
355.3 
829.5 

2,  814.  9 

0.4 

0.3 

213.9 

37.6 

1,  552.  1 
229. 1 

1.6 

593.6 

75.  7 

963.  7 

73.2 

■■)S.  9 

45.  5 

14,  828.  8 

14.5 

2,  607. 1 

6,  774.  8 
7, 174. 3 

1,  339. 1 
77.0 

3,  547.  6 
3.  580.  1 
3,  7.'>2.  8 

501.3 

632.  8 

18,  286.  7 

32:i.  T 

44.3 

17.6 

1  5 

92.  6 

1H2.  1 

1,  143.  8 


4.  915, 890 

14, 407, 320 

534,960 

8, 070, 720 

90,720 

34, 345, 600 

1,  814, 988 

219,  792 

415,000 

21, 360 

1,540 

182,  560 

132, 512 

899,190 

238,000 

159, 436 

449,037 


168, 

86, 

28, 

267, 

292, 

2, 

814, 

1.925, 

63, 

1,327. 

1, 125, 


36, 
3, 


201 
860 
413 
938 
572 
918 
039 
280 
954 
200 
960 
192 
126 
363 
760 


481, 151 

34,  365 

102 

160,  272 

11,355 

1, 1.56,  440 

14,640 

26, 466 

50,960 

3,  262,  336 

13,  050 

1,  512, 118 

1,  228, 148 
2,511,005 

689,941 
23, 100 

2,  8.38,  080 

3,  580,  100 
3.'{7,  7.52 
802  OHO 

1, 139,  040 

4,205,941 

4.1,  318 

83,  284 

52.  800 

36,  000 

111,120 

34.5,  91J0 

2,  223,  8JJ 


Whither  exported. 


England.  France,  !Nether!and8,£el- 
^um,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Russia. 
Russia  and  the  province. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
The  province. 
The  province,  Russia. 

Do. 

Do. 
America,  Austria,  Asia. 
The  province. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
The  province,  Russia. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
The  province. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
The  province,  Russia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D<j. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,     Belgium,    Xetherlamls. 

France. 
The  province,  Russia. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)«». 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 
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Statement  e^wing  exports  from  Kifnigsherg  for  year  etiding  Dooewiber  31, 1878— Continued, 


Articles. 


Bags 

Bogging,  caDTa«,  and  suudries 

Hops ' 

Psper,  books.  Sec 

Tar,  pitch,  and  asphalt 

Sandries ^•. 

Tallow 

Bones 

SWns 

Leather 

Wool 

Bristlea,  hairs 

Whale-oU 

Famitnre,  &c 

Timber ship's  lasts 

Timber tons 

Horses,  cattle,  d^c heads 

Total  tons 

Total  ship  VUsta 

Total  heads 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

10, 678. 2 

1,196.3 

155.0 

623.2 

857.4 

6, 163.  9 

1,  027. 7 

2,  762. 7 
851.5 
503,2 

2,  514.  0 

268.3 

148.7 

2, 194. 8 

15,  290. 0 

1,  347.  0 

31, 98.3.  0 


Value,  inelad- 

ing  costs 
'  and  charges. 


Mark*. 

2,349,204 

287, 112 

465,000 

299,136 

171, 480 

986,224 

1, 027, 700 

276, 270 

1,958,450 

2, 012,  800 

7,  542, 000 

952,  710 

91,944 

1, 024,  314 

1,065,220 

2, 461, 000 


806,617.1 
15,290.0  ! 
31, 983.  0  , 


222, 668,  932 


Whither  exported. 


America,  England,  Sweden. 
The  proTiuce,  Russia. 

Do. 

Do. 
Germany. 

Germany. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Germany. 
England,  America. 
Russia. 
Russia,  the  province. 

Germany,  England. 

Do. 


Statement  sho^cina  the  value  and  description  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of 
Konigsherg  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30^ 
l!:79. 


Quarter  ending- 


Articles. 


,  December    March  31, 
>     31,1878.    I       1879. 


Bristles '    $3,666  90  i  $7,682  40 

Hemp t '  2,976  19 

Rags 68,864  90  51,975  74 

Raw  amber 1           96  67  |  1,539  29 

{^eeds,  hemp,  mustard,  and  I  , 

rape 1,600  50  5,175  01 

Hiscellaneous |      1,949  79  1  1,32155 

Total 76,077  78  1  70,670  18 

Total  for  preceding  year     78, 163  41  |  28,  389  75 

Increase i <  42,280  48 

Decrease ,      2, 085  65  | , 


June  30, 
1879. 


$5, 570  00 

237  38 

127,  526  76 

3,623  61 

5,006  56 
800  36 


September 
30, 1879. 


$3,180  90 
6,823  63 

72,  928  72 
5, 108  67 

3,768  86 


142, 354  57  i  91,  755  68 
57, 161  66  I  124, 480  00 


85, 202  91 


32, 724  32 


Total   for  I  Total   for 
the  year  ,     the  year 


1879. 


$20, 049  20 
10, 037  20 

321,296  12 
10,363  04 

15, 450  98 
3, 661  70 


380,858  19 
288,184  82 


92,673  37  ;. 


1878. 


$16, 222  3& 
7, 119  05 

250,  992  72 
7, 396  73 

438  3ft 
6, 015  5» 

288, 184  82 


LEIPSIC. 


Beporty  by  Consul  Montgomery,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consu- 
lar district  of  LeipsiCy  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

The  district  of  country  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leij)- 
sic  consulate  furnishes  very  little  material  at  present  for  the  compilation 
of  an  annual  report  supplemental  to  the  general  information  communi- 
cated in  previous  dispatches. 

The  statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1879,  discloses  a  very  gratifying  activity  in  all 
branches  of  trade  and  industrj-,  and  shows  a  steady  and  encouraging 
increase  in  the  aggregate  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
nearly  20  per  cent,  over  and  above  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
most  marked  increase  has  been  in  cotton  and  linen  goods,  furs,  and  half 
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woolen  goods,  all  of  which  show  a  valuation  about  double  the  returns 
in  the  last  report. 

So  far  as  one  is  enabled  to  judge  from  certain  accepted  and  well  de- 
fined indications  in  trade  circles,  I  do  not  hesitate  to.  report  a  very 
encouraging  outlook  for  a  continual  advance  in  the  business  interests  of 
this  district,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  the  country  maintains  its  present 
tranquillity  and  freedom  from  international  disturbances,  the  great  re- 
souces  of  the  interior  will  be  more  and  more  developed,  manufactures 
extended  and  improved,  and  commercial  intercourse  with  America  en- 
hanced to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  ailvantageous  and  profitable  to 
both  countries. 

An  unfailing  sign  of  increased  prosperity  is  now  seen  in  an  annual 
activity  in  building  in  the  city,  of  Leipsic.  A  large  number  of  stores 
and  private  dwellings  are  being  constructed.  These  have  been  made 
neiiessary  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly,  and,  in  a  measure,  from  the  establishment  here  on 
October  1,  ultimo,  by  an  enactment  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Germany,  which  has  created  quite  a  lively  demand  for 
apartments. 

The  third  annual  "  messe^  or  fair  was  held  in  this  city,  according  to  a 
time-honored  custom,  from  September  20  to  October  20,  ultimo,  bringing, 
as  usual,  a  large  number  of  strangers  to  the  city,  and  creating  the  cus- 
tomary activity  and  excitement  in  all  branches  of  business  enterprise. 

The  results  were  not  as  encouraging  or  satisfactory  as  anticipated,  and 
it  is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  they  will  be  less  so 
in  the  future.  Indeed,  it  is  now  candidly  admitted  that  the  frequency 
of  these  retail  ^^ncursions  "  is  rapidly  undermining  their  long  established 
and  long  maintained  popularity.  From  the  general  sentiment  which 
now  prevails,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  were  it  not  that  these 
fairs  are  sources  of  no  little  revenue  to  the  city  in  the  renting  out  of 
spaces  for  booths  and  in  the  imposition  of  an  **  entrance  tax,''  they 
would  soon  be  abolished  entirely,  as  not  sufficiently  i)rofitable  in  them- 
selves for  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred. 

I  have  further  to  report  what  will  be  evident  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  rulings  of  trade,  that  since  October  1,  last,  when  the  new  pro- 
tective policy  or  tariff,  enacted  last  summer,  wa«  placed  in  operation, 
the  prices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  materially  increased,  placing 
the  actual  coat  of  living  upon  a  much  higher  basis  than  has  ever  here- 
tofore been  experienced.  While  this  fact  is  indisputable,  and  is  fully 
appreciated  bj'  the  residents  in  all  its  force,  it  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible to  realize  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  rate  of  wa^es  has 
not  advanced  and  the  price  of  labor  remains  the  same  as  under  the  old 
system  of  import  duties.  How  long  this  will  continue  is  a  problem  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  solve,  but  so  long  as  it  remains  undisturbed  it 
must  be  accepted  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  labor  is  abundant,  and, 
therefore,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  employers. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  contained  in  its 
dispatch  dated  April  3, 1879,  I  inclose  herewith  a  tabular  statement 
*'  showing  the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  at  places  within  this 
consular  district  where  meteorological  observations  are  taken.'' 

J.  EGLINTON  MONTGOMERY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LeipsiCj  September  30, 1879. 
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MANNHEIM. 

Reportj  by  Consul  Smithy  on  the  trade  and  industries  0/  Mannheim,  for  the 

year  eyiding  September  30, 1879. 

CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report 
no  events  of  great  importance  have  occurred  in  this  district.  Having, 
in  my  last  annual  report,  stated  the  extent  and  condition  of  my  consular 
jurisdictioa,  I  will  now  speak  more  especially  of  its  present  business 
condition. 

During  the  past  year  business  has  not  improved  or  manufacturing  re- 
eved to  any  great  extent,  although  duiing  the  last  few  months  slight 
endences  of  improvement  are  manifest,  but  whether  this  improvement 
LS  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff,  which  takes  effect  January  1, 1880, 
or  a  permanent  change  of  affairs  for  the  better,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  thought  by  some  observing  Germans  that  it  is  the  result  of  an 
improved  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  amount  of 
exports  thereto  have  during  the  year  increased,  and  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  when  exiwrts  to  a  country  increase,  the  imports  therefrom  also 
increase. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

£x]K)rtation  from  the  United  States  is  well  extablished  and  thoroughly 
advertised  by  the  many  export  journals  now  published.  They  are  of 
;?reat  use  and  should  be  encouraged. 

In  this  district  American  grain  and  meat  are  bought  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  home  production.  Were  our  ports  closed  to  the  ex- 
port of  these  articles,  discontent,  war,  and  famine  would  ensue  here. 

Petroleum  is  everywhere  used.  United  States  hardware  and  table 
glass  are  fast  finding  a  market  in  Germany.  Any  other  article  of  our 
manufacture  made  in  proper  shape  for  German  use  can  be  sold;  bujb 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  so  well  manufactured  that  it  will  at  once 
be  distinguished  from  cheap  imitations  that  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market  by  English  or  German  manufacturers. 

In  a  recent  contract  made  for  the  sale  of  an  American  patent  to  be 
U8e<l  in  Fi-ance  and  Germany,  purchasers  made  a  condition  that  no  goods 
made  under  it  in  America  should  be  sold  in  Europe;  yet,  owing  to 
previous  patents,  only  in  the  United  States  can  the  machinery  be  found 
necessary  to  manufacture  the  machinery  needed  to  work  this  patent. 

There  is  in  this  district  a  marked  increase  in  the  import  of  grain  and 
meat  from  the  United  States.  The  meat  trade,  which  was  obstructed 
as  long  as  it  was  locally  conducted  by  American  sellers  or  their  agents, 
is  fast  being  relieved  from  that  embarrassment.  The  Germans  have 
leameil  to  take  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  thus  removing  much 
misunderstanding  and  false  x>rejudice.  The  hinderances  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  the  introduction  of  American  products  are  fast  being  over- 
come, and  the  market  for  American  goods  seems  permanent.  With 
experience  and  careful  management,  American  exporters  will,  I  think, 
in  the  future  find  here  increasing  demand  and  remunerative  sale  for 
their  goods. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  knowledge  of  the  artickss  exported  from  this 
ilistrict  to  the  United  States,  I  will  in  a  few  words  allude  to  the  different 
articles  which  enter  thereinto. 

10  0  E— VOL  n 
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Boolcs,  paintingSj  and  statues. — Consisting  mostly  of  Catholic  books 
and  statues  for  worship.  The  paintings  are  the  work  of  some  artists  in 
Carlsruhe,  who  have  an  American  reputation. 

ClocJcs  and  clock  materiah, — These  are  made  in  the  Schwarzwald,  and 
are  chiefly  purchased  on  account  of  the  carving  of  the  wooden  cases. 

Cottons  and  velvets. — These  are  cotton  velvets  or  plush. 

Drugs  and  chetnicals. — Mostly  aniline  colors  and  dyes,  extensive  manu- 
factories of  which  are  in  this  district;  also,  quinine,  both  in  solid  and 
liquid  form. 

Qlassicarcy  mirrors^  and  plate  glass. — A  very  large  French  manufactory 
of  plate  glass  is  in  this  district.  From  year  to  year  there  is  a  percepti- 
ble reduction  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Oreen  corn  and  barley. — The  green  corn  is  picked  when  the  corn  is  in 
milky  state,  and  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  in  hot  ovens,  and  is  used  for 
soups. 

Laces. — Cotton  laces,  edgings,  and  furniture  trimmings. 

Leather Calf,  kid,  and  morocco  for  bookbinders'  use,  and  uppers  for 

ladies'  shoes. 

Paver  boxes. — For  apothecaries'  use. 

Tooacco. — Mostly  snuff. 

Silk  goods. — Eibbons ;  the  amount  of  export  is  larger  than  last  year,  al- 
though some  of  the  factories  are  closed  and  many  of  the  skilled  workmen 
have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Wines  and  brandies. — Mostly  Rhine  wines.  An  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity exported  is  exhibited.  The  prices  range  from  300  to  2,000  marks  a 
tliousand  liters.  Much  of  the  wine  sold  under  superior  brands  is  man- 
ufactured from  the  poorer  qualities. 

THE  CROPS. 

The  wine  crop,  like  that  of  last  year,  is  almost  an  utter  failure.  The 
time  of  flowering  was  unusually  late  and  the  blossom  very  unequal; 
consequently  the  growth  of  the  vine  was  delayed.  Want  of  solar  heat 
and  the  prevalence  of  cold  rains  prevented  the  growth  of  the  Ihiit,  so  that 
even  now,  the  last  of  October,  grapes  in  an  eatable  condition  are  not  to 
be  found  growing  in  this  region  or  in  the  Bhinegan  or  Pfalz.  A  fall 
ripening  cannot  now  be  expected,  even  with  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tion of  the  weather.  In  fact,  this  year's  crop  can  be  reckoned  among 
the  poorest  for  many  a  year.  The  failure  of  the  wine  crop  for  so  many 
years  (only  one  good  vintage,  1873,  hanng  occurred  since  1868)  renders 
a  successful  year  very  desirable  for  the  wine  growers.  Yet,  from  present 
appearances,  the  wood  of  the  vine  branches  not  having  come  to  maturity 
this  year,  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  next  year  is  very  doubtful. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  is  unusually  fine  and  has  been  well  gathered. 
Table  A,  annexed,  gives  the  extent  of  the  trade  for  1877-'78.  The  crop 
of  hops  has  not  been  very  large,  but  is  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  crop 
of  hay  is  good.  Wheat  not  so  good.  Oats  at  one  time  promised  well, 
but  the  heavy  rains  and  wind  laid  them  so  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
not  gathered. 

THE  RHINDERPEST. 

The  cattle  disease,  which  was  so  alarming  in  1877,  has  disappe^d. 
This  is  principally  due  to  the  care  and  attention  given  by  the  authorities 
to  all  cases  where  it  appeared.  In  every  case  the  cattle  were  killed  and 
the  carcasses  buried.  All  straw,  wood,  &c.,  with  which  they  had  come 
in  contact  was  burned  or  disinfected,  and  the  ground  that  they  had  ti^od- 
den  upon  was  plowed  over. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  has  bad  more  than  its  usual  number  of 
studeuts  and  those  of  Freiburg  aud  Strassburg  their  usual  uiunber.  Th^ 
political  condition  of  Baden  is  unchanged.  During  the  year  the  supe- 
rior court  of  Baden  has  been  removed  to  Carlsruhe,  and  the  new  imperial 
court,  absorbing  the  former  courts  of  appeal  of  Baden,  has  been  estab- 
lishetl  in  Leipsic,  and  practice  under  the  new  code  of  Germany  has  com- 
menced ;  this  is  another  step  towards  the  unity  of  Germany.  The  rail- 
roads are  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  A  new 
road  has  b«en  constructed  from  Mannheim  to  Frankforton-the-Main,  also 
8ome  short  connecting  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  Alsace  the  office  of  president  has  been  raised  to  that  of  governor. 
General  Field-Marshal  Freiherr  von  Manteuffel  is  appointed  governor 
and  installed.  He  is  clothed  with  greater  power  than  the  former  presi- 
dent. 

The  business  condition  of  Alsace  and  other  parts  of  this  consulate, 
like  that  of  Baden,  is  stagnant.  Many  people  are  without  work,  and 
the  price  of  labor  is  very  low ;  at  present  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
gloomy.  Appearances  would  seem  to  indicate  an  increased  emigration, 
jet  no  outward  sign  of  political  discontent  is  visible. 

EDWARD  M.  SMITH. 

UiaTED  States  Consulate, 

Mannheim,  October  3U,  1879. 


MAYENCE. 

Reportj  by  Consular  Agent  Heidelberger^  on  the  vintage  and  the  wine  trade 

of  the  district  of  Mayence^  for  the  year  1879. 

Of  the  wine  trade,  as  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  trade  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  grape  crop,  the  report  for  this  year,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  latter,  will  be  even  less  favorable  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  result  of  the  grape  crop  in  respect  to  quantity  as  well  as  to  quality 
IB  to  be  counted  probably,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  the  most  in- 
ferior of  this  century. 

The  condition  of  the  vines  and  their  first  growing  early  in  spring  gave 
hopes  for  a  very  good  wine  year,  but  from  that  period  the  continuing 
unfavorable  weather  retarded  the  blooming  for  a  considerable  time — 
folly  four  weeks — besides  causing  a  most  uneven  development  of  the 
blossoms,  so  that  in  some  parts  they  had  passed  through  the  blooming 
when  at  the  same  time  they  had  not  yet  begun  in  other  parts.  The  new 
fmit  in  its  inception,  therefore,  already  showed  great  deficiency,  from 
which,  owing  to  the  continuing  exceedingly  inclement  weather  during 
the  following  month  and  the  whole  summer  season,  it  never  recovered. 
On  the  contrary  the  development  of  the  grape  entirely  ceased  for  some 
time,  and  remained  behind  with  every  month,  so  that  now  at  the  time 
when  the  fruit  should  be  frilly  ripe  it  has  only  reached  a  degree  of  ripe- 
ness which  renders  its  yield  the  most  inferior  produce.  An  exception 
may  be  found  in  the  places  in  the  province  of  Khine-Hesse  where  the 
softer  qualities  of  grape  are  cultivated,  which  have  at  least  reached  that 
ripening  to  make  the  wine  fit  for  use  in  its  original  state. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  produce,  it  is,  of  course,  at  present  impossible 
to  express  any  opinion.    Owing  to  tlie  failure  of  the  crop,  prices  of  the 
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lower  grades  of  i)revious  years'  vintages,  of  which  the  stocks  are  reduced, 
have  advanced  some  25  per  cent.,  which  advance  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  better  grades  but  for  the  continued  dullness  in  the  wine 
trade,  owing  to  decreased  consumption  and  the  limited  demand  for  these 
better  grades.  Only  the  United  States,  as  an  exception^  show  an 
increase  in  their  consumption,  the  exports  from  this  district  having 
increased  from  $187,000  for  the  year  1877-78  to  $255,000  for  the  year 
1878-'79. 

With  an  improvement  in  business  and  an  increased  demand  for  better 
grades,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prices  for  all  grades  would  have  rapidly  to 
undergo  a  material  advance. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  grape  crops  for  a  period  back, 
the  following  statistics  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  be  found  interesting: 

Verv  good:  1857,  1858,  1862,  1865,  1868—5. 

fiood:  1859,  1861,  1870,  1874, 1875,  1876—6. 

Middling  good:  1849,  1852, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1866, 1869, 1872,  1873—9. 

Inferior :  1853,  1863,  1864,  1867,  1878—5. 

Very  bad:  1850,  1851,  1860, 1871,  1877—5. 

Consequently,  5  very  bad,  5  inferior,  and  9  middling  good  against  6 
good  and  5  very  good  vintages,  whereby  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
middling  good  vintages  of  the  inferior  localities,  which  yield  the  larger 
portion  of  the  crop,  are  anything  but  palatable  wines. 

The  Phylloxera  has  fortunately  not  made  its  appearance  in  this  dis- 
trict, not  a  single  instance  having  been  reported  this  year,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  country  may  continue  to  be  spared  from  this  most 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  vineyards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  ener- 
getic and  thorough  measures  of  the  government  against  the  importa- 
tions of  vines  from  infected  districts  have  greatly  assisted  in  bringing 
about  so  fortunate  a  result. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quotations  of  prices  for  the  present  period : 


Description.  ,     ^^^J^f « 


Rhenifh  ieinei. 

*  IfarU 

Low  qualities  of  the  vintages  of  1878  and  1877 per  1,200  liters  =  317  gallons. . '  400  to  4*.0 

MiddlinK  qualities  of  the  vintages  of  187Handl877 do '. '  500  to  70« 

Better  and  fiue  qualities  of  growths  of— 

n^^JllTh^im™   i  1^78,  1877 l)erl,200  liters  =  317  gaUons...  700  to  nW 

B?ig?n  !..'."  5  we,  1875. 1874, 1872, 1870  do 900  to  1,1M' 

NtewSn^^^'i  1^''^''«"' «1«  ■  SWto  l,m 

Opp^nhSm ! !  J  we.  1875. 1874, 1872. 1870 do l.OOOto  3,000 

Of  the  vintage  of  I87.">  low  an«l  middling  qualities  paid  ho  far do t  200  to  300 


Hhelngau  inties. 


600  to       T<K' 
750  to       900 


Middling  nnalities  of  vintajii'S  of  1878  and  1877 p«*i  1,200  liters « 317  gallons.. 

Goo<l  qualities  of  vintages  of  1878  and  1877 do. 

Better  and  fine  qualities  of  vintages  of—  , 

viwlf  )  1876,1875 per  1,200  liters=317  gallons..     l^OOOto   1,500 

Hattiuheim ::;::;:: )i«^*.i^'^'i«7o do ;  i.6oot«  3.0M 

Oestrich 1  1 

o'eiseihelra ^  Wr,,  1875  do |    l,400t4)   2.100 

iCfJ^&W^^^^^^^^^        1874.1872.1870 do 3.000t»   4.000 

Hochheim j 

Kiidcsheim,  1876,1875 do 1,500  to   2.4i"l 

Kauenthal.  1874,1872,1870 do 5,000to  .e.<K)0 

Marcobrunn ) 

Steinberg [  187t],  1875, 1874, 1870. 18^18 do 6, 000  to  14, 000 

S<'hlos8  Johannisberg. ) 
Choice  and  choicest  selections  of  growths  of  Oestrii-h,  Ilattouheiu.  Marcobiiinn,  Bau-  . 
enthnl.  Steinberg  cabin«'t,  S(blo:^s  Johannisborg  viiita«:"s  of  1876,  1870,  1868,  1805, 
per  1, 200  liters  s  317  gallons 10, 000  to  30. 4»0 
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Description. 


HhenUh  red  wnet. 

Growth  of  Ingellieiin,  vintages  of  187«,  1874, 1870 per  1,200  Wtom  =  317  gallons. 

Growth  of  Aswnaimshansen,  vintages  of  1876, 1874, 1870 do 


Winet  ctf  (A«  TaXaHnaU  of  Bavaria. 

Middling  qualiUes,  vintages  of  1878, 1877 per  1,000  liters. . 

Middling  aoaUties,  vlnUges  of  1876. 1875, 1874, 1870 do 

Good  qmlitiesi  vintages  of  1878, 1877   do 

Good  qnalities,  vintages  of  1878, 1875, 1874, 1870 do 

Better  and  fine  qnallues,  vintages  of— 

Deideaheim,  1878,1877 per  1.000  liters.. 

FoTster,  1876, 1874, 1870 do 

Choioe  seleetioBs,  vintages  of— 

f!SteJKiSfa|':[»"«^i«*''8«'i«» «« 

Sparkling  xoinet. 
Hochheimer: 

Middling  qnality marks  per  bottle. . 

Grood  qnalitv do 

Choice  qoality do 

Johaanisberg,  choice  quality do 


Producers' 
prici'S. 


MarhM. 
1,300  to   2,000 
1,800  to    6,000 


400  to  450 

700  to  1,000 

600  to  750 

900  to  1,206 

600  to  900 

900  to  1,500 

1,500  to  5,000 


2  00 
2  50 
8  00 
4  00 


TBADE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  coDipetent  and  able  parties  to  en- 
couTHge  the  import  trade  from  the  United  States  to  this  district.  They 
have,  however,  failed  on  aecount  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered, 
partly  owing  to  the  general  depression  of  trade  and  to  other  causes,  among 
which  chiefly  the  ignorance  of  tradespeople  here  as  to  the  superiority 
of  American  goods  justifying  their  somewhat  higher  cost,  and  further 
that  the  American  trade  declines  consigning  goods  in  order  to  make 
their  qualities  known  abroad.  It  has  also  occurred  that  inferior  Amer- 
ican goods  have  been  shipped  and  been  paid  for,  resulting  in  losses  to 
the  importer,  and  thus  discouraging  the  continuation  of  the  business. 
American  manufacturers  willing  to  consign  goods  of  their  usual  good 
qualities  at  fair  prices,  not  the  inferior,  for  which  they  have  no  market 
at  home,  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  find  a  good  market  here. 

A.  HEIDELBEEGER. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Mayence,  October  31,  1879. 


SONNEBERG. 


Report,  by  Consul  Wuiser,  on  the  trade  and  imJnstries  of  the  district  of 
Sonnebergy  especially  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1879. 

rhiring  the  commercial  year  which  has  just  closed,  the  value  of  de- 
clared exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica amounted  to  $1,171,549.71,  a  sum  of  $210,521.21  in  excess  of  the 
valae  of  declared  exports  during  the  previous  year.  The  table  appended 
to  this  report  shows  in  detail  the  character  of  the  merchandise  which 
has  been  sent  hence  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  worth  of  the 
articles  in  each  class  and  a  comparison  of  the  quarterly  and  annual 
totids  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  api)arent  revival  in  the  business  of  this  region  is  confined,  how- 
ever, to  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  Even  in  this  direction,  so 
far  as  relates  to  fair  profits,  the  increased  sales  are  said  not  to  indicate 
growing  prosperity.  Indeed,  the  complaint  has  been  very  general  that 
Americans  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  during  the  year  at  priced 
which  barely  covered  the  cost ;  the  extraordinary  low  rates  being  due 
to  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  chief  among  which  maybe  named  an 
unexampled  slackness  of  trade  with  other  countries  and  a  keen  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  dealers,  and  manufacturers  to  sell  at  any  figures 
Which  secured  them  against  absolute  loss. 

England  has  been  the  greatest  consumer  of  the  industrial  products  of 
this  part  of  Germany  until  the  last  two  years ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
prolonged  dullness  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  that  country  has  been 
sensibly  felt  here  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  and  the  expcHrts  hence 
to  the  English  market  have  fallen  off,  it  is  estimated,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  prosperous  years,  although  no  exact  figures 
bearing  on  this  deline  can  be  obtained. 

Sales  of  tiie  products  of  this  district  to  Austria,  likewise,  have  almost 
ceased  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff'  which  that  country  has  adopted, 
the  duties  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  prohibitory.  For  the  same 
reason  the  trade  with  Bussia  has  been  greatly  hampered  j  and,  in  fine, 
the  business  of  the  year  with  all  other  European  countries,  excepting 
France,  perhaps,  has  been  far  irom  satisfkctory.  The  French,  as  usual, 
have  been  &ir  customers,  especially  in  purchasing  the  cheaper  classes 
of  articles,  which  they  can  import  on  account  of  the  low  specific  duties 
which  are  fixed  in  their  tariff. 

The  principal  branch  of  industry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonneberg 
and  of  the  adjacent  towns  of  Jl^eustadt  and  Eisfeld  is  the  manufacture 
of  toys.  The  other  most  important  industrial  pursuits  are  the  manu- 
factures of  glass,  china,  marbles,  and  slate-pencils,  all  of  which  articles 
are  distributed  throughout  the  commercial  world  through  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  district — Sonneberg  and  Neustadt.  The  toy  trade 
has  been  developed  since  the  last  century  from  the  original  use  of  the 
varieties  of  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  which  are  common  to  this  region,  in  the 
manufacture  of  household  articles.  Beginning  with  toys  made  of  wood 
alone,  generally  painted  in  divers  colors,  the  business  has  gradually 
brought  into  its  use  a  number  of  other  materials,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  papier-mach6.  Wood,  however,  still  remains  the 
foundation  and  principal  factor  in  the  industry-,  which,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  is  carried  on  solely  by  hand  labor  with  no  help  from 
machinery.  In  the  laj)se  of  time  a  large  variety  of  wooden  toys,  which 
were  once  in  great  demand,  Tiave  disappeared  from  the  trade,  partly 
on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on 
account  of  a  change  of  taste  in  the  style  of  these  articles.  The  earlier 
kinds  of  wooden  toys,  for  instance,  have  been  superseded  in  the  United 
States  by  playthings  of  finer  shape  made  of  tin  and  other  metals.  As 
a  result  of  these  changes,  the  trade  of  the  wooden-toy  painters,  formerly 
an  important  handicraft,  has"  nearly  vanished,  although  a  few  wooden 
toys  are  still  made,  viz,  drums,  flutes,  fiddles,  rattles,  hoops,  jumping- 
jacks,  guns,  pistols,  polished  crossbows,  and  trunks. 

In  articles  of  which  wood  forms  the  most  impoitant  part,  such  as 
doll-houses,  stables,  kitchens,  shops,  furniture,  organs,  rocking-horses, 
and  mechanical  and  musical  toys,  there  has  been  much  foreign  competi- 
tion to  contend  with.  In  this  and  similar  branches  the  skill  of  the  wood- 
carver  rises  to  art  industry.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  of 
the  times,  it  is  necessary  for  the  youthftil  workmen,  who  live  mostly  in 
the  adjacent  villages,  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  x>roficiency  than  can 
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be  nsnldlj  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  To  this  end,  schools  have 
been  recently  established  in  Schalkan  and  Haemmern  for  special  in- 
Btraetien  in  wood-tarning,  and  in  Steinach  and  Judenbach  for  wood- 
carving  and  caUnet-making.  These  schools  are  affiliated  with  a  poly- 
technic establishment  at  Sonneberg. 

Tc^  composed  of  wood  and  papier-mach^,  of  cement  mass,  patent 
mass,  and  other  material,  also  figures  and  animals  formed  entirely  of 
papier-mach^  or  of  tenalith,  services  of  porcelain,  glass  toys,  glass  fraits, 
and  ornaments  for  Christmas  trees,  glass  beads,  imitation  human  eyes, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles,  show  the  greatest  variety  in  form  ana 
style.  Plastic  figures  are  all  made  from  models,  requiring  that  the  work- 
men who  excel  in  this  branch  shall  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
drawing  and  talent  in  modeling.  Cultivation  of  taste  in  form  and  color, 
as  wdl  as  a  constant  effort  to  produce  salable  novelties,  are  of  the  great- 
^t  importance  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  It  is  also  necessary,  in 
OTfler  to  meet  the  necessity  of  cheap  production,  that  the  labor  in  every 
department  shall  be  divided  as  much  as  possible.  Such  articles  are 
mAe  from  the  cheapest  to  the  finest.  There  are  toys  with  simple  move- 
ments by  means  of  wire  and  India  rubber,  and  toys  with  the  most  com- 
piicatod  mechanical  arrangements  5  there  are  voices  produced  by  the 
ordinary  bellows-movement,  and  those  which  exactly  imitate  the  sounds 
of  animals  if  not  of  human  beings.  There  are  animals  of  all  sorts--* 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  and  birds — ^from  the  cheapest  kind  to  those 
with  natural  skins,  furs,  and  feathers ;  there  are  menageries  copied  from 
life ;  vehicles,  from  the  commonest  wheelbarrow  to  the  finest  equipage ; 
railways,  omnibuses,  and  farmers'  wagons ;  figures  from  the  ordinary 
harlequin  to  the  most  artistic  statues ;  comic  and  political  figures ; 
military  arms  and  acouterments  of  all  sorts ;  Christmas  men  and  Christ- 
mas angels,  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  &c.,  and  especially  dolls  in  every 
variety  of  size,  style,  and  dress.  In  this  latter  branch  of  the  toy-trade 
the  business  of  Sonneberg  centers.  The  female  population  takes  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  industry,  especially  in  the  hair-dressing  and  robing 
of  dolls ;  and  in  the  division  of  labor,  through  which  alone  all  these 
articles  can  be  cheaply  produced  and  prepared  for  market,  there  are  em- 
ployed smiths,  tin-workers,  book-binders,  paste-board  makers,  furriers, 
coopers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  and  other  craftsmen  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  various  parts.  Many  materials  which  are  needed  in  the 
manufacture  have  to  be  obtained  from  distant  i)lace8,  although  they 
might  very  well  be  produced  at  Sonneberg.  Among  such  materials  may 
be  named  paper,  leather,  twine,  glue,  varnish,  colors,  wax,  parafflne, 
gold  and  metal  leaf,  &c. 

The  goods  are  packed  for  shipment  in  wooden  cases,  which  are  gener- 
ally li»9d  with  zinc  if  destined  to  cross  the  sea.  There  are  about  100 
persons  engaged  at  Sonneberg  in  making  wooden  packing  cases,  and 
complaint  is  made  that  the  i)rices  for  this  necessity  of  the  trade  are  too 
high  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  neighborhoods. 

Three  other  important  branches  of  industry  in  this  district  take  rank 
with  that  of  toy-making,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  it,  ^'iz,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  ornaments  and  beads,  stone  marbles,  and  china- 
ware. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lauscha,  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Sonneberg,  some  800  persons  are  employed  in  the  glass-works  and 
in  glass-blowing  at  their  own  homes.  The  principal  productions  are 
apotheearies'  glassware,  marbles,  beads,  ornaments  for  Christmas  trees, 
thermometers,  and  eyes  for  doUs  and  animals.  Artificial  human  eyes 
are  also  produced  at  Lauscha,  of  so  perfect  a  quality  that  they  have 
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gained  a  world-wide  reputation  and  received  a  premium  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Exhibition. 

Stone  marbles  are  made  from  a  shell  limestx)ne,  found  in  the  hills  be- 
tween Sonneberg  and  Eisfeld.  The  stones  split  easily  into  cubes  under 
the  hammer,  and  are  ground  into  shape  by  water-power.  The  colored 
polished  marbles  are  also  prepared  in  the  mills.  A  large  namber  of 
persons  are  employed  in  breaking  the  stone  for  these  marbles,  but  their 
earnings  are  miserably  small.  During  recent  years  large  quantities  of 
crude  marbles  have  been  shipped  to  France  and  there  made  ready  for 
market  Low  duty  and  favorable  freight  conditions  have  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  French  in  this  way  to  compete  with  the  finished  German 
article.  The  average  quantity  of  marbles  produced  annually  in  this  dis- 
trict exceeds  one  hundred  millions. 

There  are  twenty  or  more  china  factories  in  this  consular  district,  each 
of  which  employs  from  200  to  800  hands.  The  principal  articles  manu- 
factured in  these  establishments  are  table  services,  figures,  dolls,  fancy- 
ware,  pipe-bowls,  and  toys  of  various  kinds.  The  clay  used  in  these 
factories  is  mainly  obtained  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  only  the  very 
finest  sort  which  is  needed  being  imported  from  Bohemia  and  France. ' 

Another  important  industry  of  this  district  is  the  production  of  slate 
for  roofing,  as  well  as  for  school-slates  and  slate-pencils.  There  are  23 
quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonneberg,  which  furnish  stone  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  for  the  manufacture  of  slate-pencils,  the  three  largest  of  which 
belong  to  the  ducal  domain.  In  these  quarries  about  550  persons  are 
engaged.  One  person  produces  on  an  average  about  15,000  slate-pen- 
cils per  week,  and,  reckoning  46  working  weeks  to  a  year,  the  aggregate 
production  is  about  250,000,000  annually,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $115,000.  These  slate-pencils  are  mostl;^^  shipped 
in  their  natural  color,  although  some  are  provided  Tiith  paper  or  wooden 
envelopes.  Until  recent  years  this  slate-pencil  making  was  anything 
but  a  remunerative  employment,  as  sales  were  made  at  any  price  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  competition.  In  1869,  however,  the  workers  in  the 
ducal  quarries,  who  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  engaged, 
founded  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices  to  a  normal 
standard,  regulating  the  method  of  quarrying,  educating  the  workmen, 
and  putting  by  a  working  capital.  The  prices  of  slate-pencils  are  now 
fixed  according  to  the  condition  of  the  business  by  a  board  of  direction 
composed  of  twelve  members  of  the  association,  and  no  member  is  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  lower  than  at  the  price  named  by 
the  board  of  direction.  Violators  of  this  rule  are  expelled  from  the 
quarries  for  a  term  of  a  few  weeks  for  the  first  offense,  and  if  a  member 
ofGends  three  times  he  is  turned  out  of  the  association  altogether.  The 
plan  has  worked  well  for  the  interests  of  the  slate-pencil  makers  who 
labor  in  the  ducal  quarries,  and  it  is  likely  that  those  engaged  in  the 
smaller  quarries  will  follow  their  example.  These  slate-pencils  are  ex- 
ported largely  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

WAGES,  ETC. 

Since  last  year,  when  I  reported  fully  on  the  wages  earned  by  the 
various  handicraftsmen  and  factory  operators,  and  the  cost  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  to  the  laboring  man,  no  material  change  in  these  respects 
has  taken  place.  In  the  buildin  g  branch  only  there  has  been  a  falling  off, 
and  the  wages  of  masons  and  house-carpenters  have  declined  slightly 
on  this  account.  A  sober,  steady  mason  at  Coburg  lately  told  me  that 
he  now  earns  52  cents  per  day  against  55  cents  last  year.    This  man 
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may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  his  class.  He  is  employed  at  his  trade,  on  an 
average,  275  days  in  the  year,  including  some  Sundays,  when  urgency 
has  b^n  necessary.  Like  most  of  his  fellow- workmen,  he  lives,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  in  a  village  about  an  hour's  walk  from  the  city,  spend- 
ing two  hoars  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  going  to  and  firom  his  work. 
He  takes  his  breakfast  of  chicory-coffee,  without  sugar,  at  five  o'clock, 
his  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  one  child,  consuming  one- 
fourth  pound  of  coffee  and  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  costing  together  19 
cents  x>er  week.  At  8^  a.  m.  he  takes  a  dram  of  schnaps  and  a  piece 
of  black  bread  and  sausage,  costing  together  4  cents.  At  noon  he  drinks 
a  pint  of  beer,  costing  3  cents,  and  eats  black  bread  and  3  cents'  worth 
of  cheese  or  sausage.  At  4  x>*  m.  he  eats  black  bread  again,  and  some- 
times (not  always)  takes  2  cents  worth  of  beer.  In  the  evening  his  food, 
as  a  general  thing,  consists  of  potato  dumplings  (Kloese)^  Taried,  per- 
haps twice  daring  the  week,  with  fresh  meat  of  very  inferior  quality, 
fit>m  which  soup  is  invariably  made.  The  cost  of  the  black  bread  which 
this  man  consumes  daily  is  at  least  6  cents,  and  his  sustenance  on  every 
working  day  must  cost  at  least  26  cents,  or  just  one-half  of  his  day's 
wages.  The  remaining  half  must  not  alone  support  his  wife  and  child, 
but  must  provide  shoes,  clothes,  and  meet  all  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses of  the  household,  not  the  least  burdensome  of  which  is  an  annual 
community  tax  on  his  cottage  of  from  $3.50  to  $3.80.  Part  of  the  winter 
this  mason  is  necessarily  unemployed  at  his  trade,  and  must  content 
himself  with  an  occasional  job  at  wood-hauling,  or  anything  else  that 
offers.  His  wife  is  thrifty,  spinning  and  knitting  during  the  winter  to 
supply  the  simple  needs  of  her  family,  and  in  summer  cultivating  the 
patch  of  ground  attached  to  her  cottage,  upon  which  she  depends  for 
the  i)otatoes  required  during  the  year,  attending  to  her  small  stock  of 
poultry,  which  yields  an  occasional  egg,  or  a  chicken  for  the  soup,  i)er- 
haps,  instead  of  the  meat.  The  man  told  me  that  life  with  him  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  a  bare  existence,  and  his  looks  fully  warranted  the 
assertion. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  his  case  is  typical,  being  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  that  of  most  other  laboring  men,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
he  expressed  discontent  at  his  lot.  Most  likely  he  has  schooled  himself 
to  bear  patiently  what  he  sees  no  chance  of  alleviating. 

I  also  know  a  cabinet-maker  whose  wages  amount  to  $3.25  to  $3.50 
per  week.  He  has  a  wife,  six  children,  a  mother,  and  a  bed-ridden  aunt 
in  his  &mily.  To  the  support  of  his  household  this  workman  contrib- 
utes one-half  his  earnings,  taking  his  breakfast  of  black  bread  and  coffee 
at  home.  The  remainder  of  his  wages  he  spends  upon  himself,  and  can- 
not indulge  in  extravagances  of  eating  and  dress  if  he  would.  His 
energetic  wife  counts  herself  fortunate  in  receiving  so  much  aid  from  her 
husband  as  he  gives,  and  she  works  hard  herself  in  selling  vegetables 
from  door  to  door,  painting  floors,  &c.,  in  order  to  keep  her  children 
decently  clothed  and  shod.  Her  daily  bread  is  necessarily  meager,  but 
she  has  no  time  to  complain. 

THE  LEGION  OF    TRAMPS. 

Por  a  few  years  past  the  highways  and  byways  of  Germany  have  been 
infested  by  numbers  of  tramps  and  vagabonds — not  wandering  crafts- 
men seeking  for  work  from  town  to  town,  whose  privilege  to  beg  has 
been  always  recognized,  and  who  seldom  failed  to  get  a  dole  whenever 
they  asked  for  it,  but  idle  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  professional  thieves 
and  beggars,  in  nne,  that  class  of  vagabonds  from  which  criminals  of 
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all  kinds  are  recruited.  The  number  of  these  idle,  worthless  wauderon 
is  legion.  I  have  seen  an  estimate,  said  to  be  trustworthy,  that  dariiig 
the  winter  of  1877^78  not  less  than  10,000  tramps  passed  through  tiie 
province  of  Hanover,  and  in  January,  1879,  in  186  communities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  more  than  70,000  of  these  pestilent  fellows 
passed  through.  Making  every  allowance  for  repeated  counting,  still 
the  remainder  would  seem  an  incredible  number.  In  fact,  the  nuisance 
has  become  intolerable^  and  bids  fair  to  work  a  great  injury  to  the  na- 
tion if  it  be  not  speedily  abated.  It  is  estimate  that  over  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  bestowed  upon  this  rabble  every  year,  which  money 
is  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  sturdy  vagabonds  sometimes  accom* 
pany  their  begging  with  threats,  and  the  frightened  women  of  the  house- 
hold  are  often  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  the  intruders  by  giving  liberally. 
One  of  these  rascals  was  lately  arrested  for  a  crime,  and  on  his  person 
was  found  a  bag  containing  copper  and  nickel  coin,  together  906  single 
pieces,  amounting  in  value  to  over  $4,  all  of  which  he  had  saved  from 
his  three  days'  coUection.  besides  having  lived  liberally  in  the  meanwhile. 
If  this  be  true,  no  wonder  so  many  vagabonds  exist,  shunning  honor- 
able work  and  fast  sinking  to  the  plane  of  the  basest  animalism,  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  criminals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  of  crime 
Is  everywhere  noticed,  especially  housebreaking  and  offenses  against 
the  person.  It  is  also  said  that  the  army  of  tramps  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  spreading  the  teachings  of  the  social  democracy,  the  emissaries  of 
this  organization,  under  the  guise  of  traveling  craftsmen,  penetrating  to 
the  remotest  villages. 

The  steady  growth  of  this  evil  has  been  witnessed  since  1870,  although 
the  best  observers  are  indisposed  to  attribute  its  existence,  primarily, 
either  to  a  result  of  the  war  with  France  or  to  the  lack  of  work  daring 
the  past  few  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  mob  of  vagabonds  is  composed  of  work-haters ;  if  employment  is 
offered  them,  they  vanish.  Certainly  many  operatives  have  been  dis- 
charged during  late  years  from  the  large  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  often  a  good  handicraftsman  must  look  long  for  a  job;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  there  has  been  constant  complaint  of  the  lack  of 
laborers.  The  evil  is  especially  laid  to  the  charge  of  radical  social 
changes  which  admit  of  greater  individual  liberty.  Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  a  German  peasant  dared  not  leave  his  domicile 
without  a  passport  from  the  police ;  and  in  case  of  a  craftsman,  the 
written  permission  of  his  guild.  But  now  it  is  no  longer  required  of  a 
traveling  workman  that  he  shall  show  a  certificate  from  the  auttiorities 
that  he  has  unsuccessfully  sought  work  in  one  place  before  he  is  allowed 
to  seek  it  in  another.  The  development  of  the  railroad  system  has  had 
its  eftfect  in  increasing  the  number  of  wanderers  by  the  greater  facility 
of  traveling.  Experience  also  shows  that  as  soon  as  a  workman  yields 
to  the  spirit  of  vagabondage  and  becomes  homeless,  it  is  afterwards  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  him  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life.  He  remains  a 
tramp  until  failing  health  brings  him  to  a  hospital,  or  crime  to  a  prison, 
or,  as  often  happens,  he  ends  his  worthless  life  by  the  roadside. 

How  this  terrible  evil  is  to  be  abated  is  at  present  much  discussed. 
Associations  have  been  formed  in  many  cities  and  villages  with  the  view 
of  suppressing  it.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is,  that  each  member 
shall  subscribe  annually  a  small  sum  to  a  common  fund  which  is  distrib- 
uted by  duly  authorized  officers!  Each  member  of  the  anti-tramp  asso- 
ciations is  provided  with  a  shield  which  is  fixed  upon  his  house-door  and 
witnesses  that  he  belongs  to  the  society.  Should  a  beggar  present  him- 
self in  spite  of  this  plain  notice  that  he  will  get  only  a  cold  reception, 
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he  is  advised  to  apply  to  the  almoner  of  the  association.  If  he  does  this, 
and  is  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  worthy  of  relief,  a  small  dole  is 
given  ttom  the  fund,  the  amoOnt  being  indorsed  upon  his  <' legitimation 
papers,'^  without  the  possession  of  which  he  would  have  applied  in  vain, 
tod  he  will  get  no  further  help  from  the  same  association  until  six  weeks 
have  expired.  But  the  plan,  in  general,  has  not  met  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  been  no  apparent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  vagabond  beggars  since  it  was  put  in  operation.  The  plan, 
at  best,  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  enforced  as  far  as  small  villages  ana 
isolated  houses  are  concerned.  More  effective  methods  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  this  intolerable  evil  must  be  resorted  to,  either  by  the  establish- 
ment of  workhouses  in  which  the  vagabonds  shall  earn  their  bread  by 
doing  some  uncongenial  labor,  or  by  the  re-enactment  of  pas8i)ort  regu- 
lations, to  the  abrogation  of  which  the  overflux  of  tramps  in  the  land 
is  greatly  attributed. 

HINTS  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

Again  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  our  exporters  to  a 
few  points  which  I  drew  to  their  notice  in  my  dispatch  of  January  15, 
1878.  They  ought  to  be  warned  against  their  overanxiety  to  make  large 
sales  at  the  start,  by  which  means  they  often  overstock  the  German 
market  with  their  manufactures  before  a  paying  trade  has  been  fairly 
opened.  The  consequence  of  undue  haste' is  forced  sales  at  ruinous 
prices,  working  great  injury  to  dealers  who  bought  the  earlier  shipments 
and  making  them  chary  of  handling  American  goods  a  second  time. 
Many  kinds  of  articles,  on  account  of  their  novelty,  can  only  be  intro- 
daced  to  consumers  by  the  expenditure  of  much  patience  and  persever- 
ance, meeting  with  slow  sale  at  the  beginning.  I  have  also  heard  com- 
plaints that  if  the  first  renewal  orders  from  Germany  reach  the  American 
manufacturer  at  a  period  when  he  is  busy  producing  for  the  domestic 
trade,  in  which,  perhaps,  better  profits  are  to  be  realized,  he  is  apt  to 
leave  the  foreign  demand  unfilled  until  it  is  too  late,  the  German  dealer 
losing  patience  and  canceling  the  order. 

It  likewise  frequently  happens,  I  am  told,  that  manufacturers  fix  the 
sample  lots  at  lower  prices  than  they  ask  for  the  first  orders.  Practice 
of  this  sort  naturally  leaves  a  bad  impression  on  the  minds  of  dealers, 
obliging  them  to  fill  orders  already  taken  at  more  or  less  loss.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  our  manufacturers  produce  more  goods  than  they  can  well 
dispose  of,  and  unsettle  the  trade  by  filling  each  succeeding  order  at  a 
lower  price. 

Finally,  having  overstocked  the  market,  some  cases  are  cited  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  established  salesrooms  in  Germany  themselves,  and 
disposed  of  their  wares  at  prices  far  lower  than  their  former  largest  cus- 
tomers could  aftbrd  to  sell,  often  on  long  credit.  In  many  branches  of 
manufacture  traveling  agents  of  American  houses  sell  their  wares  to 
retailers  at  the  same  rates  which  wholesale  dealers  have  been  required  to 
pay,  thus  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  latter,  to  whom  is 
doe  the  credit  of  having  introduced,  after  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  these 
very  goods  to  the  German  people.  Our  manufacturers  are  also  re- 
proached, to  some  extent,  with  selling  goods  of  deteriorated  quality  after 
the  first  few  shipments,  thereby  bringing  our  productions  generally  into 
disrepute,  which,  undeserved  though  it  be  in  the  main,  is  not  easy  to 
refute.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  mention  these  animadversions, 
although  I  am  in  no  position  to  indorse  their  accuracy.  If,  however, 
real  ground  of  complaint  exists,  it  would  be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of 
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our  export  trade  if  every  effort  were  made  to  give  satiBfactioa  at  this 
juncture,  wlien  our  productions,  to  a  great  extent,  are  only  taken  ou 
trial.  A  permanent  and  lucrative  business  on  our  part  with  Germany 
can  only  be  attained  gradually.  To  secure  a  flourishing  business  the 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly,  as  well  aa  to 
prove  the  real  merits  of  commodities.  The  characteristic  dislike  of  the 
German  people  to  novelties  which  are  not  of  their  own  invention,  and 
their  conservative  views  with  regard  to  the  excellence  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions, are  intensified  into  bitter  prejudice  often  against  the  products 
of  American  skill  and  industry — a  prejudice  which  is  fostere<l  by  the 
belief  that  we  are  really  about  to  take  rank  with  some  other  nations  of 
the  world  as  exporters  of  manufactured  goods,  although  our  protective 
tariff  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  easy  entry  of  the  products  of  other  lauds 
within  our  borders.  There  are  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  before  our  wares  secure  lively  sales  and  a  firm  footing  iu  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  fashion  now  to  decry  them  in  the  interest  of  domestic 
products,  and  our  exporters  can  best  overcome  the  obstacles,  real  and 
artificial,  to  their  final  success  by  the  utmost  caution,  prudence,  and 
tact  in  their  initial  efforts  toward  building  up  a  permanent  business. 

A  minor  matter  of  great  importance,  to  which  I  wish  again  to  call  at- 
tention, is  the  style  of  our  packing-cases.  They  are  generally  too  small, 
and  always  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Packing-cases  should 
be  increased  in  dimensions  and  decreased  in  weight.  In  this  way  much 
incidental  expense  would  be  spared  to  European  im  porters.  Heavy  pack- 
ing-cases not  only  uselessly  add  to  the  cost  of  railroad  freight  by  their 
superfluous  weight,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  occasion  wasteful  expendi- 
ture at  the  custom-houses,  where  specific  duties  are  levied  upon  the 
gross  weight  of  the  package  and  its  contents.  Our  packing-cases  are 
also  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  easily  broken  open  by  thieves  at 
the  railroad  stations  and  the  shipi>ing  docks,  thus  a<5counting  for  the 
unusually  large  claims  upon  our  exporters  for  "  shortage."  Perhaps  the 
use  of  wire  nails  would  obviate  this  fault.  The  best  packing-cases,  in 
all  respects,  are  those  made  in  France.  They  are  brobably  more  expen- 
sive than  ours,  but  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  exporters  to  imitate  their 
excellencies  as  far  as  possible.  Very  often,  also,  our  goods  are  carelessly 
packed,  being  simply  placed  in  cartons  without  being  enveloped  in  paper 
or  secured  by  loose  paper  to  prevent  movement  during  transport,  and  so 
it  frequently  happens  that  they  reach  their  destination  scratched  and 
damaged.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  higher  rates 
are  imposed  by  the  new  German  tariff  on  many  American  goods,  and 
the  duties  being  specific,  our  manufacturers  should  strive  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  all  articles  without  detracting  from  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. More  artistic  shapes  should  be  aimed  at  in  some  styles  of  goods, 
adding  to  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  design  and  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  the  bulk. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF. 

Time  must  prove  whether  the  new  protective  tariff  of  Germany,  of 
which  I  furnished  a  translation  and  an  analysis  in  my  dispatches  Nos. 
310  and  311,  dated  respectively  July  23  and  August  1,  last,  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  public  weal.  This  tariff  was  passed  by  a  sudden  and 
surprising  coalition  of  men  and  i)olitical  parties  until  then  in  strong 
opposition.  Of  course  the  expectation  that  any  benefit  to  the  nation  at 
large  will  result  from  the  tariff  stands  below  zero  as  far  as  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  concerned.  The  officials,  active  and  superannu- 
ated, and  the  large  class  who  live  frugally  on  the  interest  of  a  small  capital, 
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already  see  a  threatened  advance  in  the  price  of  everything,  with  no  cor- 
responding advance  in  salary  or  income.  Many  industrialists,  also,  de- 
clare that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  partially  manufactured 
goods  will  ruin  their  buisness,  or  at  least  cut  them  off  from  competition 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  fact,  tbe  very  men  for  whose  ostensible 
advantage  the  entire  change  of  front  in  the  customs  politics  of  the  em- 
pire has  taken  plaee  are  already  inclined  to  lower  their  high  hopes  and 
weigh  the  condition  of  affairs  with  more  exactness.  The  large  land- 
owners are  now  asking  of  what  avail  to  them  will  be  the  duty  on  grain 
if  all  articles  of  consumption  which  they  need  for  their  families  must  pay 
direct  duties  and  all  which  they  require  for  their  numerous  laborers  must 
pay  indirect  taxes  in  the  form  of  higher  wages.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  it  is  argned,  when  the  harvests  in  France  and  Eng- 
land are  poor  and  great  necessity  prevails  in  those  countries,  the  great 
mass  of  grain  from  Eussia,  Hungary,  and  America  which  now  flows  into 
the  German  market  will  be  diverted  to  France  and  England,  where  it 
may  enter  either  free  of  duty  or  by  payment  of  a  very  low  rate.  But 
^ven  then  the  higher  prices  which  the  great  German  grain-growers  will 
obtain  for  their  crops  in  the  absence  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home 
market  will  simply  compensate  for  the  enhanced  deamess  of  everything 
else  necessary  to  existence,  perhaps  leaving  a  small  surplus.  The 
smaller  land-owners,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  raise  a  little  more  grain 
than  is  needed  for  their  own  use,  must  be  quite  content  if  the  sale  of 
their  slight  overplus  shall  cover  the  greater  outlay  for  tools,  wages,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  what  it*  the  harvests  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land are  good  f  The  grain  of  the  great  cereal-producing  countries  of 
the  East  and  of  America  will  not  be  kept  out  of  Grermany  by  a  duty  of 
50  pfennige(12  cents)  on  a  hundred  weight.  Foreigners  will  pay  this 
duty ;  competition  will  cause  low  prices,  and  German  grain-growers  will 
only  be  saddled  with  the  disadvantages  of  greater  cost  of  production 
and  greater  expenditure  for  their  own  living.  If  only  the  tariff*  protected 
agricultiu'al  interests  it  would  be  well  enough,  but  with  a  duty  on  iron, 
wool,  leather,  and  everything  else  which  the  land  owners  and  their  la- 
borers need,  the  advantage  to  tbe  farmers  of  the  new  tariff'  is  indeed 
questionable. 

The  iron  manufacturers  also  <civ*^  utterance  to  the  opinion  that,  while 
it  was  necessary  to  protect  their  interests  by  the  tariff,  if  their  industry 
was  not  to  be  entirely  swamped,  yet  the  anticipated  benefit  was  ren- 
dered problematical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  iron  alone  was  protected 
but  also  everything  else,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  living  and  conse- 
quently the  prie^  of  labor. 

And" so  it  is  with  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Each  one 
believes  in  protection  specially  for  itself  ^  but  with  a  revenue  tariff  great 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed.  Tbe  result  might  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  the  Imx)erial  Parliament.  Personal 
interests,  under  the  cloak  of  patriotic  policy,  and  selfish  scheming  were 
the  moving  springs  of  the  so-called  tariff  reform,  while  those  who  op- 
posed radical  changes  were  stigmatized  as  doctrinaires.  To  pass  the 
measure  the  various  political  parties  merged  themselves  into  unnat- 
oral  coalitions,  and  dozens  of  interested  men  voted  for  duties  which 
they  absolutely  disfavored  in  order  to  secure  certain  specific  and  indi- 
vidual ends.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  wonder  that  a  strong  reac- 
tion against  the  tariff  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  and  that  many  for 
whose  benefit  the  change  in  the  customs  policy  of  the  empire  was  set 
in  motion  now  look  upon  the  result  as  the  grave-digger  of  their  prosper- 
ity. The  radical  change  which  has  taken  place  does  not  seem  to  be  hope- 
fiil  in  its  first  stages,  and  in  its  development  must  be  carefully  watched. 
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A  PHILIPPIO  AGAINST  AMERICAN  SSWINa-:aU.CHIN£S. 

The  associated  Oerioan  sewing-machiQe  manufacturers  are  now  send- 
ing out  through  the  newspapers  an  agonizing  cry  for  aid  and  comfort. 
The  German  people  are  appealed  to,  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  forego  any 
predilection  which  they  entertain  for  American  manufactured  sewing- 
machines,  and  to  buy  in  future  only  those  of  domestic  make.  The  as- 
sociation admit  that  American  machines  during  many  years  were  the 
very  best  produced,  not  alone  for  doing  excellent  work,  but  also  in  point 
of  finish,  perfect  adjustment  of  parts,  and  durability.  Now,  however, 
the  broad  assertion  is  made  that  German  sewing-machines  are  superior 
in  every  respect  to  those  produced  elsewhere.  With  a  great  deal  of 
acrimony  the  association  declares  that  the  German  manufacturers  are 
no  longer  open  to  the  reproach  of  making  ^'  worthless  imitations  of  the 
original  article,''  and  they  purx)ose  to  show  a  bold  front  to  all  who  dare 
to  doubt  them.  The  association  boast  that  for  some  years  past,  wherever 
the  machines  of  the  two  countries  have  been  tested  and  compared  side 
by  side,  the  verdict  is  invariably  in  favor  of  those  of  Germany  for  com- 
bined excellencies  of  construction  as  well  as  for  cheapness,  and  assert^ 
that  American  manufacturers  are  vainly  striving  to  retain  the  hold 
upon  popular  favor,  which  th^  undoubted  superiority  of  the  home-made 
aiticle  is  now  fast  relaxing,  by  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  their 
machines  in  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Germany  and  palming  o& 
inferior  articles  upon  the  poor  by  the  introduction  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment system,  and  that  in  these  agencies  the  merits  of  the  German  ma- 
chines are  insidiously  decried.  The  association  finally  implore  the  public 
support  in  their  efibrt  to  drive  away  American  competition  and  thereby 
save  to  the  country  annually  many  millions  of  marks  which  are  paid  to 
American  manufacturers  for  an  altogether  inferior  machine  which  is  also 
dearer  than  that  made  at  home.  The  association  conclude  their  x)hilippic 
with  the  information  that  they  produce  400,000  sewing  machines  in  Ger- 
many every  year  and  give  employment  to  8,000  workmen;  that  the 
United  States,  by  the  imposition  of  an  ad- valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent., 
effectually  shut  out  German  competition  in  sewing-machines  from  their 
market,  while  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  quietly  submitted  to  have 
this  branch  of  domestic  industry  injured  by  Americans,  who  flooded  the 
couiitry  with  their  inferior  machines,  which  were  admitted  under  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  and  that,  so  long  as  this  inconsistent 
state  of  things  continued,  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  German  people 
to  buy  only  sewing-machines  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  experience 
will  prove  that  the  sewing-machines  of  Germany,  which  are  preferred 
to  any  others  in  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  South 
America,  whither  they  are  exported  year  by  year  in  largely-increasing 
numbers,  in  reality  are  the  very  cheapest  in  the  world  I 

AET,  INDUSTRY,  AND  AGBICULTUBE. 

An  art  and  industrial  loan  exhibition  was  recently  held  at  Souneber^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  working  classes  to  profit 
by  the  view  of  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  brush,  the  chisel,  the 
printing-press,  the  loom,  the  factory,  and  the  workshop.  The  Duke  of 
Meiniugen  lent  several  fine  paintings  as  well  as  some  vigorous  cartoons 
by  Kaulbach,  Ludwig,  Kichter,  Andreas,  MUller,  and  other  masters. 
Other  friends  of  the  enterprise  contributed  from  their  artistic  treasures 
to  the  collection,  the  result  being  quite  a  creditable  exliibition  of  articles 
well  adapted  in  the  main  to  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  taste  and 
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enlarging  the  ideas  of  the  working  people  in  a  beneficial  direction.  The 
exhibition  continued  ten  days,  and  it  was  largely  visited  by  the  class 
for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  opened. 

At  Coburg  an  agricnltiiral  fair  on  the  largest  scale  ever  known  in  this 
region  was  held  during  three  days  of  last  month,  drawing  vi8itx>rs  from 
near  and  far  to  see  what  certainly  wa«  a  very  fine  display  of  fruits,  flow- 
ersL  vegetables,  machinery,  engines,  imx^lements,  and  live  stock. 

The  department  of  this  fair  which  merited  most  attention  was  that  of 
agricultural  machinery.  There  were  mowers,  reapers,  threshers,  win- 
nowers, fodder-cutters,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  all  of  which  were 
produced  in  German  workshops,  mainly  from  the  factories  of  Saalfeld  in 
Thiiringia,  Bayreutb,  and  Mannheim.  Most  of  this  machinery  was  de- 
scribed in  the  descriptive  circulars  as  being  made  on  the  ^^American 
system,"  and  to  all  practical  intents  the  various  mowing,  threshing, 
reaping,  and  other  machines  were  an  imitation  of  American  inventions 
and  prodnctions,  lacking  only  in  lightness  of  construction  and  fineness 
of  finish  the  good  appearance  of  the  originals.  How  far  the  German 
manufacturers  are  authorized  by  the  American  proprietors  to  Imitate 
the^e  machines,  or  whether  the  right  to  manufacture  is  pirated  or  paid 
for,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  fact  that  these  machines  were  on  exhibi- 
tion demonstrates,  however,  that  the  Germans  are  entering  the  field  to 
supply  the  home  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  of  the  latest  con- 
struction. One  Coburg  firm  displayed  a  fine  assortment  of  spades,  bay 
and  manure  forks  from  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  £aiCtories,  which 
were  all  proijerly  labeled  to  show  their  place  of  origin.  There  was  also 
sm  exhibition  of  American  notions,  which  appear  to  be  feust  finding  their 
way  into  general  use  in  German  households.  This  &ir  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  suo- 
eess,  contributing  largely  from  bis  private  gardens  and  two  model  £Eurms« 
through  means  of  which  last  he  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal 
towaid  instructing  his  people  in  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  agri- 
culture  and  stock-breeding. 

THE  HARVEST. 

Crops  of  every  kind  suffered  this  year  from  continued  rain  in  the 
growing  season  and  an  absence  of  warm  weather  during  the  early  sum- 
mer. Li  the  haying  time  another  long  period  of  wet  destroyed  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  grass,  both  cut  and  uncut,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
lack  of  warm,  seasonable  weather  caused  the  gloomiest  apprehensions 
as  to  the  prospect  of  obtaitiing  even  a  moderate  crop  of  cereals  and 
roots.  Fortunately,  the  weather  became  more  favorable,  and  the  wheat 
crop  has  turned  out  fairly. 

£ye  will  furnish  a  good  medium  harvest,  and  oats  a  rich  yield.  Bar- 
ley, although  not  widely  cultivated,  is  of  very  good  quality.  The  pro- 
longed rains,  however,  have  worked  great  injury  to  potatoes,  which  is  a 
heavy  misfoitune  to  the  poor  of  this  district,  who  depend  mainly  upon 
this  crop  for  their  principal  daily  food. 

MAI9UPACTUBES  OF  COTTON  HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES. 

From  the  published  report  of  the  imperial  commission,  which  was  in 
session  at  the  close  of  last  year,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industries  of  the  empire  with  the  view  of  further- 
ing these  interests,  under  the  new  tariff,  I  gather  some  facts  relating  to 
the  Saxon  cotton  hosiery  manufactures  which  apply  also  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  Heinrich  Schopper  in  this  cousular  district.  The  representa- 
tire  of  the  cotton- weavers  before  the  commission  was  Herr  Oulden,  of 
Chemnitz,  the  head  of  a  larg^  cotton-glove  manufactory,  employing  180 
persons  in  his  establishment  and  from  2,000  to  2,500  others  at  their 
homes.    Herr  Gulden  said  that  the  fancy  needlework,  embroidery,  &c., 
connected  with  his  business  was  necessarily  done  outside  of  the  manu- 
factory in  order  that  the  goods  might  be  cheaply  produced.    As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  industry  was  carried  on  at  the  homes  of  the  work-people. 
There  were,  indeed,  several  manufactories  of  hosiery  where  the  work 
was  exclusively  done  within  the  factory  walls,  and  among  these  the 
most  important  were  Schopper's,  in  Zeulenroda,  and  WoUePs,  in  Stoll- 
bergj  each  of  which  employed  about  800  operatives.    The  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  Saxon  cotton  hosiery  and  glove  weavers,  according 
to  the  most  correct  estimates,  was  about  45,000,000  marks,  and  the 
amount  of  working  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  might  be  put 
at  from  25,000,000  to  28,000,000  marks.    The  looms  were  owned  mainly 
by  the  weavers,  not  by  the  manufacturers,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
working  capital  employed.    The  number  of  weavers  employed  at  the 
looms  wa43  about  25,000,  but  to  this  number  must  be  added  one  to  two 
auxiliary  persons  at  each  loom,  so  that  the  total  number  employed  in 
the  Saxon  cotton-weaving  manufacture  ranged  from  80,000  to  100,000. 
This  number  included  the  families,  as  in  this  branch  of  industry  every- 
body was  compelled  to  work.    Even  the  wives  of  some  of  the  ma^chin- 
ists  of  Chemnitz,  during  the  hard  times  of  the  past  few  years,  had 
earned  good  wages  by  fancy  needlework  and  embroidery  for  hosiery  and 
gloves.    Men  who  formerly  earned  30  to  46  marks  a  week  as  machinists 
had  often  been  supported  during  recent  years  from  the  earnings  of  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  hosiery  branch  of  trade ;  that  was  the  advan- 
tage of  this  great  house  industry.   The  earnings  varied  a  great  deal.  A 
weaver  of  plain  stockings  or  plain  gloves  often  earned  less  than  his  wife, 
who  did  the  fancy  needlework  required  in  the  business.    The  average 
earnings  i>er  week  were  from  9  marks  to  25  marks,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  30  marks. 

In  the  mimufaeture  of  gloves,  only  thread  of  the  best  quality  was  used. 
There  were  about  800  simple  looms  for  gloves  in  operation,  for  which 
about  350,000  to  375,000  kilograms  of  flue  thread  were  imported  from 
Switzerland.  Besides  this,  English  and  Alsatian  thread  was  also  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  manufaeture  of  gloves  of  the  finest  quality,  of  which 
material  the  witness  last  year  used  about  900  kilograms  of  numbers  60 
to  110.  Formerly  this  la^^^mentioned  thread  was  obtained  exclusively 
from  England,  but  since  Alsace  had  been  annexed  to  Germany  it  had 
been  principally  bought  in  that  province.  At  first  the  Alsace  thread 
was  not  so  good  as  the  English,  but  now  it  w^as  preferred,  as  it  was 
manufactured  of  superior  material,  although  in  the  equality  of  the  thread 
and  other  small  matters  there  might  be  an  improvement.  The  English 
were  making  gigantic  efforts  to  regain  the  trade  in  this  article  which 
they  had  lost.  With  regard  to  Swiss  thread,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
other  country  to  compete  with  it,  so  far  a«  the  finer  numbers  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  so  far  as  it  applied  to  single  thread,  this  branch  had  been 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  least  half  the  thread 
used  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  hosiery  was  supplied  by  the  home  spinner- 
ies,  but  with  gloves,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of  foreign  thread  was 
u«ed,  the  home  spinneries  not  producing  thread  fine  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, excepting,  perha])s,  those  of  Alsace ;  but  the  Swiss  thread  was 
prefen'ed  on  account  of  its  greater  equality. 

Tlie  cost  of  material  jier  kilogram  for  a  dozen  pair  of  jdain  stockings 
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iras  6  to  7  marks,  and  for  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  about  7  marks.  The 
cost  of  labor,  &e.,  in  weaving  hosiery  was  about  33^  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  material,  and  of  gloves  the  cost  varied  more  or  less,  but  the 
average  was  also  33^  per  cent. 

At  present  the  Saxon  cotton  hosiery  and  glove  industry  was  in  the 
fiivoiable  condition  that  foreign  competition,  in  comparison  with  the 
^neral  trade,  had  been  destroyed  in  every  direction.  The  export  to 
Uie  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  $3,828,560,  of  which  there  was 
a  pretty  accurate  control  through  the  reports  of  the  American  consuls. 
The  export  to  England,  France,  South  America,  Australia,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  &c.,  might  be  estimated  at  $4,785,701.  The  export  to 
America  included  only  the  invoice  price,  without  duty.  Through  the 
tariff  relations  with  France,  the  business  of  those  who  manufacture  for 
home  consumption  had  decreased,  principally  in  the  finer  articles,  which 
was  a  real  hardship  for  the  smaller  domestic  manufacturerB.  As  far  as 
related  to  cotton  hosiery,  the  import  amounted  to  only  about  500,000 
marks,  but  these  were  essentially  goods  which  required  fine  material  of 
great  value  in  the  mancufacture.  For  instance,  a  dozen  pair  of  fine  socks 
imported  from  France  paid  a  duty  of  about  1.05  marks ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  on  the  most  expensive  socks,  made  of  the  very  fiuest 
thread,  which  are  of  immensely  greater  value,  was  only  50  pfennigs  per 
dozen  pair.    This  was  a  very  remarkable  discrepancy. 

The  tariffs  of  other  countries  militated  against  the  Saxon  weavers  in 
the  sale  of  their  productions.  Take  the  United  States,  for  example. 
Business  with  that  country  would  be  very  much  greater  if  a  market  could 
be  found  there  for  the  cheap  goods  which  were  woven  on  round  machine 
looms.  America  at  present  sought  also  to  sell  her  productions  in  other 
countries,  and  this  would  m^ke  itself  felt  in  the  Saxon  cotton-hosiery 
branch  more  and  more. 

Enormous  variations  in  the  price  of  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  had  oc- 
curred quite  often  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Saxons  had  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  market  for  colored  hosiery  in  consequence 
of  the  slowness  of  the  English  to  respond  to  the  tastes  of  the  public  for 
this  class  of  goods,  and  in  this  branch  very  good  wages  had  been  earned. 
On  the  contrary,  for  plain  hosiery  the  wages  were  very  low.  With  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  there  had  been  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  a  large  overproduction  in  some 
varieties  for  many  years  past.  In  consequence,  the  price  had  fallen 
very  much.  For  eight  or  ten  years  it  had  been  quite  easy  for  any  one 
who  had  a  few  thousand  marks  under  his  control  to  procure  hand  looms 
and  obtain  thread  on  credit.  In  this  way  the  workpeople  had  made 
costly  and  unprofitable  experiences.  But  a  change  was  taking  place, 
and  skillful  and  experienced  workmen  were  now  contented  rather  to 
earn  good  wages  than  to  manufacture  on  their  own  account. 

The  hosiery  weaver  was  a  very  remarkable  person,  however.  Often 
he  worked  simply  long  enough  to  secure  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  and  if  he  got  high  wages  he  worked  generally  so  much  the  less. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
manufacturers  unanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  an  increase 
in  the  duty  upon  cotton  thread  would  be  detrimental  to  them.  They 
believed  that  the  cotton  hosiery-thread  spinners  would  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  a  duty  of  about  10  pfennige  per  pound  on  thread,  includ- 
ing freight  In  hosiery  especially  they  had  to  meet  an  extraordinarily 
sharp  competition  on  the  part  of  England.  One  constantly  read  in  the 
newspap^s  that  the  English  had  reduced  wages  so  and  so  much ;  for 
plain  hosiery  a  stage  had  been  reached  where  there  really  was  no  ma- 
ll c  E— VOL  n 
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terial  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
To  this  must  be  added  that  the  English  had  cheaper  thread  and  had 
greater  facilities  for  shipment  by  water  than  the  Germans.  The  opin- 
ion was  held  that  English  and  American  competition  in  hosiery  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  had  now  become  so  threatening  that  every  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  helped  to  place  the  industry 
in  a  critical  condition,  and  on  this  ground  an  increase  of  the  duty  ou 
cotton  thread  was  opposed.  The  principal  numbers  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery  were  16  to  40,  but  a  few  pence  more  for  the  finer  num- 
bers, say  from  80  upward,  might,  however,  be  borne.  In  the  export 
trade  the  average  weight  of  a  dozen  pair  of  cotton  hose  was  IJ  to  1 J 
pounds,  and  that  of  underclothing  manufactured  for  the  northern  oonu- 
tries  and  the  Levant,  for  a  dozen  light  undershirts  and  drawers,  from 
3  to  4  pounds.  By  a  yearly  average  production  of  5,000,000  dozen 
stockings,  socks,  undershirts,  and  drawers,  the  estimated  quantity  of 
cotton  thread  required  was  not  too  great,  when  placed  at  3,750,000  to 
4,000,000  kilograms,  of  which,  doubtless,  three-quarters  to  four-fifths  were 
covered  by  the  German  spinnenes.  The  thread  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  gloves  might  be^stimated  at  about  350,000  to  ^U)0,000 
kilograms,  thread  Nos.  80  to  100 ;  15,000  kilograms  Nos.  60  to  110,  of 
which  two-thirds  were  from  Alsace  and  one-third  from  England ;  5,000 
kilograms  !N^os.  loO  to  200,  from  England;  7,500  kilograms  first  quality 
thread,  Nos.  20  to  40 ;  and  25,000  kilograms  double  medium  thread. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  thread,  that  which  is  produced 
from  American  cotton  was  most  used ;  next  came  the  Egyptian,  which 
constantly  grew  in  importance ;  while  thread  made  of  Ea^t  Indian  cot- 
ton was  very  little  used.  The  weavers  mainly  required  only  the  best 
thread,  and  well-conducted  spinneries  had,  until  now,  made  good  profits 
in  producing  it. 

Bespecting  the  importation  of  hosiery  thread,  precisely  under  a  pro- 
tection of  6  pfennige  per  pound,  domestic  spinneries  had'prospered,  al- 
though the  Swiss  had  still  to  be  depended  on  for  prime  grades.  A  great 
value  was  laid  upon  the  competition  of  the  Swiss  in  this  direction,  inas- 
much as  it  spurred  German  spinners  on  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
productions,  and  so  to  equal  the  Swiss.  It  was  feared  that  by  burdening 
the  impoitation  of  thread  from  Switzerland  a  large  number  of  the  Ger- 
man spinneries  would  allow  the  quality  of  their  production  to  deterior- 
ate, as  was  formerly  sometimes  the  case.  England  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely pushed  out  of  the  market  for  cotton  thread,  and  only  in  the  finest 
grades  for  stockings,  socks,  &c.,  was  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  was 
a  vital  question  for  the  Saxon  weavers  that  the  price  of  thread  should 
not  be  increased,  as  they  depended  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  for  their 
existence  upon  the  export  trade,  and  thus  brought  money  frx)m  foreign 
lands  into  Germany.  The  condition  of  the  German  spinners  was  such 
that  they  could  well  exist  without  any  increase  of  duty  ou  their  produc- 
tions. Indeefl,  the  proprietor  of  the  principal  spinnery  in  Chemnitz 
had  voluntarily  declared  that  he  could  keep  on  without  any  increase  of 
existing  duties. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  the  cotton-hosiery  weavers  is  con- 
cerned, was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to  them.  The  principal  numbers 
used  in  this  branch  of  industry  being  from  16  to  40 ;  the  duty  under  the 
old  tarilf  was  12  marks  per  100  kilograms  for  all  numbers.  Under  the 
new  tariii",  the  duties  have  been  graduated  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  thread.  In  commerce,  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  thread  by 
numbers  expresses  the  weight  of  the  cotton  in  a  prescribed  length  of 
thread.    The  spun  thread,  as  is  known,  is  wound  upon  a  reel,  and  after 
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a  certain  number  of  windings  is  tied  into  a  skein.  Such  a  skein  in  Eng- 
land contains  840  yards.  Having  ascertained  by  weight  how  many 
skeins  make  an  English  pound,  the  result  gives  the  fineness  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  thread  according  to  the  English  gradation.  The  finer  the 
thread  the  lighter  it  is ;  and  so  many  more  skeins  go  to  the  pound.  Got- , 
ton  thread  No.  50  English  is,  therefore,  50  skeins  of  thread,  or  50  x  840  = 
42,000  yards,  weighing  1  pound.  In  fixing  the  new  duties  the  cost  of 
the  thread  has  been  estimated  by  adding  together  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  thread.  The  raw  material  stands 
in  an  exact  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  thread,  and  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  fine  and  coarse  numbers.  The  cost  of  pro- 
daction  (capital  and  labor),  on  the  contrary,  in  the  finer  numbers,  not- 
^vithstanding  that  they  are  of  the  same  weight,  is  very  much  higher. 
Considering  this  fact,  all  the  numbers  are  under  a  fixed  rate  of  10  marks 
per  100  kilograms,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  fixed  rate  was  decided  upon  to  compensate  the  Oerman 
spinners  for  the  natural  and  economical  advantages  which  the  English 
enjoy  over  tbem  with  respect  to  the  raw  material — a  factor  which  never 
changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  all  numbers  of  thread.  These  advan- 
tages on  the  part  of  the  English,  it  is  said,  coapled  with  their  highly 
developed  fine  spinneries,  have  enabled  them  to  compete  too  easily  in 
the  €^erman  market,  especially  in  the  finer  threads  and  finer  textiles. 

Mr.  Victor,  of  the  firm  of  Victor  &  Achelis,  of  New  York,  testified  be- 
fore the  imperial  commission  that  he  had  an  ofiice  at  Bremen  and  was 
the  purchaser  in  Europe  for  his  firm.  He  bought  among  other  articles 
cotton  hosiery  and  underclothing,  as  well  as  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  such  as  are  manufactured  at  Grefeld  and  Elberfeld,  and  also  em- 
broideries and  zanellas.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  had  sensibly 
diminished  of  late  years.  For  instance,  the  reports  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Chemnitz  showed  that  the  value  of  cotton  hosiery  and 
gloves  sent  to  America  from  that  city  and  the  adjoining  villages  in  1872 
wae  nearly  $4,785,701,  against  $3,095,238  in  1876,  and  $2,857,442  in  1877, 
showing  a  decrease  in  five  years  of  not  far  from  $1,905,000.  This  de- 
crease, it  was  true,  was  partly  to  be  attributed  to  shrinkage  of  values, 
and  partly  to  competition  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
in  America.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  all  articles  exported  from 
Germany  to  America  during  the  three  years  from  1875  to  1877  was 
abont  $4,100,000,  although  in  the  last-named  year  the  amount  exported 
was  about  $1,500,000  more  than  in  1876.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  th 
returning  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  The  export  to  America  of 
all  articles  which  did  not  require  hand-labor  in  the  manufacture  had  ma- 
terially fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  perfection  of  American  machinery, 
by  means  of  which  a  variety  of  wares  were  produced,  which  rendered 
little  hand-work  necessary.  For  instance,  the  witness  during  many  years 
had  made  heavy  importations  of  cotton  hosiery.  Before  1860,  when  the 
price  of  cotton  n^as  abont  the  same  a^s  at  present,  he  had  bought  stock- 
ings from  1.50  to  6  marks  per  dozen,  but  now  he  could  not  buy  anything 
for  the  American  market  which  cost  less  than  4.20  to  4.50  marks  per 
dozen.  All  qualities  were  formerly  sent  in  immense  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  and  he  had  dealt  in  them.  Now^  only  those  grades  could 
be  imiK>rted  which  required  more  or  less  hand-work  in  the  manufacture. 
Machine- woven  goods,  which  needed  very  little  hand-work  in  their  pro- 
duction, were  now  extensively  made  in  America,  and  this  applied  to 
merino  goods  as  well  as  to  those  made  entirely  of  cotton — in  fact,  to  all 
textiles  which  were  produced  by  machinery.  The  English  export  had 
also  fallen  off  in  abont  the  same  degree.    Formerly  corsets  had  been  ex- 
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ported  very  largely  from  Stuttgart  to  the  United  States.  Damasks  and 
goods  of  that  kind  were  now  also  manufactured  in  America ;  bed  and 
table  linen  were  made  by  machinery  on  Jacquard  looms ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  protective  duties  which  were  laid  on  manufactures 
of  cotton,  the  producers  in  America  could  profitably  compete  with  those 
of  foreign  nations,  so  far  as  prices  were  concerned.  If  it  happened  to 
be  necessary,  however,  to  give  the  goods  a  superior  finish  by  means  of 
hand-work,  there  were  no  workmen  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  they  existed, 
the  wages  were  too  high.  Germany's  ability  to  compete  in  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets  had  greatly  decreased. 

Stuttgart  was  formerly  the  principal  place  of  export,  and  now  the  value 
of  this  article  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  about 
one-third  of  what  it  was  five  years  since.  By  means  of  improved  ma- 
chinery this  class  of  goods  was  produced  in  America  almost  without 
hand-labor.  Witness  knew  of  a  manufacturer  in  America  who  had  in- 
vented a  machine  which  made  hosiery  so  perfectly  that  it  only  needed  one 
boy  to  attend  to  ten  machines,  and  the  stocking  was  delivered  complete, 
even  to  setting  in  the  heel,  without  the  slightest  hand-work.  This  manu- 
facturer was  negotiating  with  a  large  Paris  house  for  the  sale  of  his 
patent  in  France.  He  seemed  to  have  found  little  favor  among  the 
Saxon  manufacturers.  It  was  true  that  the  woven  ware  for  corsets,  to 
some  extent,  was  still  exported  to  the  United  States ;  but  all  the  busi- 
ness firms  which  formerly,  without  exception,  engaged  in  this  business 
took  part  at  present,  more  or  less,  in  the  home  trade.  The  diminished 
export  to  the  United  States  was  due  also,  to  a  great  degree,  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  American  people  to  buy  so  largely  as  before  on  account 
of  the  shrinkage  in  values  of  real  estate,  manufacturing,  and  railway 
stocks,  &c.  Enforced  retrenchment  had  been  generally  necessary  since 
1873.  Germany  had  formerly  exported  very  largely  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  depressed  condition  of  business  in  America  had  injuriously 
afiected  Germany.  Since  1876  there  had  been  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  American  markets — a  slow  but  gradual  gain  in  activity,  of  which 
proof  was  to  be  found  in  the  export  tables,  and  this  gradual  improve- 
ment in  business  matters  might  be  reckoned  on.  Without  doubt,  in 
almost  every  branch  of  manufactures  which  did  not  require  expensive 
hand-work  and  skilfulness,  Germany,  in  future,  would  be  forced  to 
compete  with  American  domestic  manufactures.  On  an  average  the 
price  of  every  variety  of  manufactured  goods  had  fallen  in  Germany 
since  1875.  In  cotton  hoisery  the  decrease  had  been  from  15  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  in  gloves  30  per  cent.  It  was  true  that  in  many  branches  an 
inferior  quality  of  wares  had  been  produced. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  customs  duties  in  America  many  industries 
had  been  called  into  life  which  began  to  compete  with  those  of  Germany. 
Naturally.  Germany  sought  to  continue  business  relations  with  America, 
and  was  ill  disposed  to  give  up  a  profitable  trade  without  a  struggle. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Americans  were  strictly  honest  in 
their  manufactures,  producing  well  finished  and  excellent  wares,  which 
they  could  sell,  in  consequence  of  the  protective  tariff,  at  cheaper  prices 
than  German  manufactures  cost.  Germany,  for  this  reason,  had  con- 
stantly sought  to  produce  cheaper  goods,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  manufacturing  inferior  quaUties.  Germany  was  earlier  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  were  England  and  Prance. 
The  English  were  very  stiff'  in  this  regard.  An  EngUsh  firm  replied,  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  they  should  produce  cheaper  goods  of  inferior 
quality:  "This  is  our  quality,  and  this  is  our  price;  we  make  nothing 
else.'^    In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  was  made  for  cheaper 
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goods,  and  tlie  manafacturers  filled  the  order,  of  course  using  inferior 
material.  This  applied  to  hosiery.  It  had  often  happened  on  request 
that  stockings  had  been  made  an  inch  shorter  in  length,  of  cheaper 
thread,  and  of  lighter  weight,  when  no  trade-mark  was  registered  in 
America.  Speaking  from  personal  experience,  the  witness  could  not  in- 
stance other  wares  which  were  manufactured  of  inferior  quality  to 
order.  As  far  as  zanella  was  concerned,  a  cheaper  variety  was  manu- 
factured, having  a  less  number  of  threads  in  warp  and  woof,  but  that 
could  not  be  termed  a  deteriorated  quality ;  it  was  simply  a  cheaper 
quality.  The  German  manufacturer  was  the  very  first  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  foreign  market,  and  the  most  elastic  in  doing  all  within  his 
power  to  meet  new  demands.  He  also  filled  his  orders  promptly  and 
correctly,  and  was  always  ready,  in  case  of  complaint,  naturally  under 
protest,  to  compensate  for  any  deficit  in  quantity  or  quality.  In  the 
opinion  of  witness,  the  weaving  industry  in  America  had  not  a  healthy 
development  under  the  protective  tariff  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  as 
was  proved  in  the  failure  of  the  companies  by  which  the  large  mills 
were  established.  But  these  establishments  were  still  in  operation,  and 
able  to  compete  very  strongly  with  foreign  producers  in  spite  of  their 
unsoundness.  The  export  oi  American  cotton  manufactures  had  in- 
creased nearly  fivefold  between  1871  and  1878.  This  was  doubtless  due 
to  great  overproduction  and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  market  some- 
where. Brazil  had  purchased  largely;  Colombia  had  also  bought;  some 
heavy  shipments  had  been  likewise  made  to  Liverpool.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  firm  which  witness  represented  had  sent  samples  of 
American  textiles  to  Mexico,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  places — calicoes, 
sheetings,  shirtings,  and  ducks — which  had  resulted  in  experimental  or- 
ders, and  with  Mexico  there  was  now  a  regular  business  in  these  goods. 
The  export  to  Shanghai  and  Calcutta  was  also  pretty  regular. 

The  cotton -textile  manufacturing  companies,  however,  in  opinion  of 
witness,  made  no  profitable  business  by  their  export  trade.  A  system- 
atic difference  had  been  often  made  by  American  manufacturers  in  the 
prices  charged  to  foreign  buyers  and  to  home  purchasers  in  favor  of  the 
former.  This  was  the  case,  to  some  extent,  also  in  Gfermany.  Printed 
cahcoes,  for  instance,  which  were  always  quoted  in  New  York  at  stable 
prices,  were  bought  by  witness  at  J  per  cent,  lower  because  they  were 
intended  for  shipment.  There  had  been  particular  reasons  existing  in 
America  which  made  producers  desirous  of  finding  a  foreign  market  for 
their  goods,  not  simply  to  dispose  of  overproduction,  but  to  avoid  an- 
other difficulty,  namely,  an  arrangement  which  manufacturers  had  made 
with  purchasers  with  regard  to  price  guarantees.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  United  States  for  manufacturers,  on  receipt  of  orders,  to 
guarantee  future  deliveries  at  the  price  then  agreed  upon;  even  in  case 
of  a  fiall  of  price  within  a  certain  time,  restitution  should  be  made  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  difference  between  present  prices  and  those  which  had 
been  paid  for  goods  already  delivered.  Of  course  it  lay  in  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  and  their  agents  to  keep  prices  steady;  but  this  cus- 
tom, until  one  or  two  years  ago,  was  quite  common.  It  existed  no 
longer,  however,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  had,  and  it  always  proved 
costly  to  the  manufacturers,  and  gave  more  or  less  occasion  for  quarrels 
and  differences  in  regulating  the  matter.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  goods  would  be  sold  without  a  certain  i)rofit.  The  nature  of  the 
business  of  Germany  with  the  United  States,  to  a  great  extent,  was  that 
of  consignation,  and  so  it  was  difi&cult  to  say  whether  the  sales  were 
profitable  or  not.    It  depended  upon  the  articles.    On  some  classes  of 
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goods  good  profits  were  made  and  others  were  sold  at  a  loss.    But,  on 
the  average,  it  must  pay,  otherwise  the  business  would  not  be  contina^. 
Through  this  method  of  consignation,  with  some  exceptions,  mixed 
goods  h^  been  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years  at 
a  great  sacrifice.    But  some  districts  of  the  Khine,  although  they  had 
lost  by  some  of  their  consignments  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year,  on  the  whole  had  covered  their  cost  by  a  handsome  commission. 
The  ground  of  the  decrease  in  price  of  German  hosiery  was  without 
doubt  principally  due  to  cheaper  raw  material,  partly  to  lower  wages, 
and  partly  to  overproduction  and  diminished  consumption  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America.    Secondly,  it  might 
be  traced  to  the  stimulated  production  in  1875,  which  continued  to  the 
end  of  that  year,  and  resulted  disastrously  for  1876  and  the  following 
year,  when  business  was  so  bad  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  dis- 
pose of  their  heavy  stocks.    The  foreign  competition  also  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  causes  of  decreased  prices.    Since  1875 
there  had  not  been  any  disproportionate  increase  of  production.    If  Ger- 
many would  retain  and  increase  her  export  trade  in  mixed  cotton  fabrics, 
she  must  be  very  cautious  about  increasing  her  customs  duties.    A  differ- 
ence of  duty  of  one-sixth  or  one-fourth  i)er  cent,  would  weigh  heavily  in  the 
scale  in  deciding  a  purchaser  whether  to  buy  German,  French,  Swiss,  or 
£nglish  goods.    With  regard  to  hosiery,  for  instance,  the  Saxon  manu- 
facturers had  recently  given  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  draw 
away  business  from  England,  and  with  great  success.    Super-stouts  were 
manufactured  of  double  thread,  "No.  24.    Between  this  quality  in  England 
and  Saxony  there  was  a  very  small  difference.    Therefore  when  orders 
were  received  from  New  York,  inquiry  must  always  be  made  in  Notting- 
ham and  Chemnitz;  discount,  rebate,  and  payment  conditions  must  be 
carefully  considered  and  calculated,  and  then  a  decision  must  be  reached 
as  to  whether  the  order  shall  be  filled  in  England  or  Germany.    But  if 
the  price  of  the  thread  were  to  be  increased  by  a  higher  duty  and  by 
less  competition  of  the  spinners  among  themselves,  the  goods  would  be 
made  dearer.    Often,  in  the  ca«e  of  super-stouts,  the  difference  was  only 
1  penny  a  dozen,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  determine  upon,  where  an 
order  from  3,000  to  5,000  dozen  was  concerned.    If  the  German  goods 
could  only  be  sold  at  $2.50  per  dozen  and  the  English  of  the  same  quality 
at  $2.45  per  dozen,  the  latter  would  be  perferred,  as  they  were  5  cents 
cheaper. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  send  with  this  rei>ort  a  table 
showing  the  humidity  of  each  month,  as  called  for  by  department  circu- 
lar under  date  of  April  3, 1879.  No  trustworthy  observations  in  this 
direction  are  made  in  this  consular  district,  but  I  hope  in  a  future  report 
to  incorporate  the  desired  information.  A  gentleman  who  is  interested 
in  meteorology  has  promised  to  note  regularly  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  Coburg  and  supply  me  with  the  result  of  his  observations. 

H.  J.  WIXSEE. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sonneherg^  October  1,  1879. 
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Staitmeiit  $hawing  ike  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  ooneular  dietrict  of  Sonneberg  to 
ike  United  Statee  during  ike  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Saaketa 

Bnaslanpe 

BnttffM,  p«arl,  liom,  and  wood. 

ChinawKrB 

Drags 

DoQa  sad  other  toys 

Glaasware 

Guna 

Hardware 

Hosleiy  (cotton) ....... ........ 

JESdgloYes 

Hiaaal  wvter 

ICiaoeDaBeoiia 

Knaical  inalnimeiitB 

Paiato 

Seeda»  planta,  &o 

SlBle-pencila 

Smokera' articlea 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year 


Decreaae 


Quarter  ending- 


December, 

31, 1878. 


17, 156  56 
18,060  17 

8,202  08 

519  96 

87, 610  80 

5,826  22 

8,886  00 

706  89 

50,404  04 

2, 418  71 


2, 355  78 
8, 818  54 

2,717  59 

19, 448  73 

4,307  82 

439  48 


March  81, 
1879. 


$5,600  28 

6, 149  18 

7, 130  81 

545  76 

24,804  05 
4,586  05 
8,857  29 
1,788  59 

58, 491  81 
7,511  27 


1,096  48 
2.822  64 
1,292  54 
7,886  47 
2,584  95 
2,977  78 


170, 887  87 
131, 124  15 


39, 763  22 


188, 575  40 
114, 882  57 


23,692  83 


Jnne  80, 
1879. 


$341  78 

6,968  28 

1,426  80 

76, 257  93 

360  76 

146,643  12 

4,043  42 

1, 816  75 

1, 516  18 

40, 914  30 

892  87 

8,305  77 

595  18 

5,359  57 

7,158  68 

1,026  96 

7,472  06 

3, 118  05 


September, ' 
m,  1879.    I 


Total  for  the 
year. 


318,219  86 
313, 688  54 


468  68 


6121  30 
5,884  24 


122,085  52 

954  57 

256,768  60 

10, 577  20 

4,898  77 

6,688  15 

72,774  76 

308  57 

7,934  22 

18,985  56 

15,708  94 

5, 950  63 

6,290  31 

10,680  85 

8, 364  89 


548,867  08 
401, 333  24 


$468  08 
24,609  86 
20,688  15 
213,626  84 
2,881  05 
464,880  07 
24,532  70 
14,458  81 
10,644  81 
,        231, 584  91 
I  11, 150  92 

16,289  99 
17,988  00 
26,709  69 
17. 119  44 
34, 652  47 
25y  045  18 
14,900  15 

1,171, 64911 
961,028  50 


147, 533  84 


210, 621  21 


STETTIK 


Reportj  by  Commercial  Agent  Burckhardt^  on  the  trade  of  Stettin  tcith  the 
United  States^  with  stoMetical  table  shoicing  the  general  commerce  of  the 
port  for  the  year  1878. 

The  dullness  of  trade  for  some  years  now  prevailing  reached  last  year 
its  culminating  point,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  ^^  Privat  Bank  von 
Pommern  ^  at  the  close  of  the  year  1877.  A  number  of  other  heavy  fail- 
ures follow^.  The  bank,  which  was  looked  upon  tor  more  than  half  a 
century  as  a  thoroughly  sound  establishment,  counted  among  its  cus- 
tomers not  only  the  trading  class,  but  others  of  the  laboring  people, 
landholders,  artisans,  and  citizens.  Want  of  confidence  prevented  all 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  business  was  strictly  limited  to  the  daily  con- 
sumption. The  effects  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  were  also  still  felt,  the 
purchasing  i>ower  of  the  big  czar  realm  being  much  lessened  through 
the  depreciation  of  the  rouble  standard  by  33^  per  cent.  This  last- 
named  circumstance  in  return  fevered,  however,  the  corn  merchants  in 
their  purchases  of  Eussian  com,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  our  indifferent 
harvest  could  be  covered  again  through  imports  from  Eussia  as  in  pre- 
vious years. 

As  regards  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Stettin  with  the  United 
States,  petroleum  is  to  be  noted  as  the  most  principal  import  article,  of 
which  there  arrived  during  1878  174,540  barrels  in  63  vessels  from  the 
Fnited  States  direct,  and  34,227  barrels  indirectly  per  vessel  and  rail 
via  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  &c.,  a  total  of  208,767  barrels  against 
204,214  barrels  in  1877,  211,876  barrels  in  1876,  228,547  barrels  in  1875, 
189,476  barrels  in  1874,  and  254,868  barrels  in  1873. 

During  the  whole  year  prices  gave  way,  partly  occasioned  through 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  petroleum. 

Of  American  lard  there  was  imported  direct  105,113  cwt. ;  indirect, 
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27^981  cwt.,  via  England,  Belgiam,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg;  totaL  133,094 
cwt.  against  88,160  cwt.  in  1877,  93,848  cwt.  in  1876,  46,142  cwt  it  1875, 
204,646  cwt.  in  1874,  394,602  cwt.  in  1873. 

The  product  in  the  United  States  increased  so  much  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enlarged  consumption  in  Germany,  prices  kept  declining. 

Of  American  bacon  there  was  imported  direct  10,619  cwt,  and  11,2^ 
cwt  indirect ;  total,  21,879  cwt,  against  11,875  cwt  in  1877, 11,786  cwt. 
in  1876,  13,085  cwt  in  1875,  54,322  cwt.  in  1874,  and  146,203  cwt  in 
1873. 

For  this  article  a  retrograde  movement  during  the  whole  year  has 
also  to  be  recorded,  the  increased  consumption  not  being  able  to  over- 
come the  large  production  in  the  United  States.  Prices  for  native  ba- 
con decreased  likewise,  it  also  being  given  preference  to  the  foreign  at 
equal  prices. 

Of  American  tallow,  there  was  imported  direct  7,566  cwt ;  indirect, 
2,916  cwt. ;  total,  10,482  cwt. 

Of  American  corn-starch  there  was  imported  direct  4,405  cwt ;  indi- 
rect, 1,549  cwt. ;  total,  5,954  cwt. 

Ameriean  resin. — The  import  amounted  to  111,842  cwt,  prices  declin- 
ing gradually  about  20  per  cent,  at  first;  "good  strained''  was  quoted 
6.50  to  6.70  marks ;  "  clear,"  according  to  quality,  7  to  10  marks ;  ultimo 
December,  4.40  to  4.75  marks  for  "  good  strained,"  6  to  10  marks  for 
^<  clear." 

Of  American  slate  there  was  imported  3,856  cwt 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  export  from  Stettin  to  the  United  States  was  in  the  past 
year  but  trifling,  consisting  of  20,366  cwt.  empty  petroleum  barrels,  400 
cwt  rags,  920  cwt.  soda,  108  cwt.  bicarbonate  of  natron,  182  cwt.  chem- 
icals, 3,304  cwt.  cherry  juice,  400  cwt  spelter. 

A  great  part  of  the  export  passes  from  here  via  Hamburg  or  England, 
of  wMch  no  statistics  are  kept. 

GENEBAL  GOMMEBGE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Imports, — ^The  total  imports  of  Stettin  for  1878  amounted  to  (by  sea, 
river,  and  rail)  19,180,778  cwt ;  1877,  20,596,707  cwt ;  1876,  21,416,646 
cwt,  of  which  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  841,017  cwt., 
valued  at  12,006,948  marks. 

UooporU.— The  total  export  was  14,970,623  cwt. ;  1877, 153^4,754  cwt ; 
1876. 15,325,749  cwt. ;  of  which  there  was  exported  to  the  United  States 
37,763  cwt,  valued  at  402,134  marks. 

Navigation. — ^There  arrived  at  Stettin  last  year  with  cargo  1,151  steam- 
ers and  1,244  sailing  vessels,  in  ballast  52  steamers  and  330  sailing  ves- 
sels ;  a  total  of  1,203  steamers  and  1,574  sailing  vessels,  measuring  5^,720 
tons  register. 

Of  the  above,  89  sailing  vessels  came  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  nationality  the  following  number  of  foreign  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  trade :  199  Danish,  159  I^orwegian,  459  English,  16 
Russian,  58  Dutch,  7  French,  8  American,  97  Swedish,  2  Austrian,  1 
Belgian ;  altogether,  1,006. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878, 
numbered  209,  measuring  44,524  tons  register,  of  which  33  were  sea- 
going steamers. 

LEOPOLD  BURCKHARDT, 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 
Stettin,  October  17,  1879. 
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Statement  §kowin0  the  impcrtB  at  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  December ^  1878. 


ArUclM. 


Waste 
Gnaoo 


QoAQtity. 


Owt. 
24,920 
32,961 


Yftlae 
entered. 


R»K8 

Cottons: 

Raw. 

Yarn 


"^f  Goods 

Lead: 

Raw 

6IKE 

Ware 

Brasfamiikers'  goods  . . 

Canstic  natron 

Bicarbonate  of  natron . 

Alnm 

ChJoride  of  lime 

S«I» 

Ammoniac 

White  lead 

Coloring-wood 

Coloring-materiale 


Bone^3oal 

Chalk,  fptyond 

Sulphate  of  natron 

Copper,  vitriol 

Potash 

Saltpeter 

Salphar 

Combustibles 

Other  drags  and  chemicals 


Piz-inm 


rougbt  iron  and  ateel. 


Railroad-iron 

Iron  plates 

White-iron  plates 

Wire 

Wheel-iron  for  railroad- 
cars. 

Chaina,&o 

Heavy  castings 


Wronsht-iron  tabes 

Fine  mm-ware 

ChallLraw 

Krydith 

Heary  spar 

Cement 

Kaolin 

Other  mineral  ore   and 
stone. 


Flax , 

Hemp 

OakaiD , 

Jate 

Anise,  ^bc 

Hostard-sec^d 
Rape-seed  .... 

Linseed 

Clover-seed . . 


Hay  and  straw 

Seaweed 

Fmit  and  potatoes 
Garden-seM 


Glass,  glasswAre 

Hair  and  hair  goods.... 

Skins  and  hides 

Fnrs 

Firewood  and  charcoal . 
Foreign  wood 


MarkM. 
99,680 
230,727 


70,280  527,100 


42,651 
39,217 

2,117 

2,274 

3.660 
45 

21, 075 

3,074 

4,139 

34,999 

261,558 

11, 477 

771 

5,568 

10,555 

99,420 
11, 345 

7,2M 

651 

15,230 

5.041 
58,015 

2,804 
46,241 


1.127,441 
114,609 

80,305 

22,306 

1,078 

1,436 

574 

4.245 
34,170 

26,120 

269 

13,451 

7,206 

25,991 

2.564 

148,953 

74,445 

168,990 


33,248 

54.051 

26,590 

4,751 

5,824 

4,141 

34,546 

80.390 

19,343 

13 

190 

389 

15,007 

8.626 

2,408 

6,420 

374 

17, 175 

86.267 


\ 


1,329, 

1,351, 

265, 

95, 

174, 

82. 

518, 

1,366, 

657, 


920 
295 
900 
050 
720 
820 
190 
630 
662 


796 

1,945 

375, 175 

189, 772 
190,232 
640,000 
93,500 
84,850 
435,204 


Amoont  of 
duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Free. 
, . .  .do 

— do 


2,345,805 
4, 313, 870 

465.740 

47,754 

88,056 
5.400 

307, 650 
46,110 
41,390 

279,992 
1, 307,  790 

631,235 
18,504 
50. 112 

189,900 

770,504 
17, 017 
27,081 
11, 718 

319,830 
95,056 

295,876 

112, 160 
2, 312, 050 


3,382,323 
1, 003. 616 

265,168 

218,361 

47, 472 

28,720 

11,480 

72,165 
683,400 

876,800 

82,280 

7,667 

144,120 

97,466 

6,410 

208,534 

111.667 

236,586 


— do 

6,   12.  and 

marks. 
30,  48,  and 

marks. 
Free 


18 

78 


12  marks . . 

Free 

3  marks. ., 
0.75  mark 
1.50  mark 
l.iM)  mark 
0.75  mark 

Free , 

....do 

do 

....do  . ... 


...do 

,  ..do 

,..do 

,  ..do 

..do 

,..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


, ...do  .. 
1  mark. 


1  mark 

2.50  marks 
2.50  marks 

1  mark 

1  mark...., 


1  mark 

2.50  marks .... 

2.50  marks  — 
12  and  30  marks 

Free 

— do 

do 

....do 

. .  ..do 

. . .  .do 

do 


...do 
...do 
...do 

do 

...do 
. .  .do 
...do 
...do 
...do 

. .  .do 
...do 
. .  .do 
...do 


2  to  12  marks. 

Free 

— do 

2  marks 

Free 

....do 


Russia,  Denmark,  England. 
Norway,  Belgium,  England,  North 

America. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway . 

England.        • 
Do. 

Do. 

Enj^land,   Belgium,    Netherlands^ 
Spain. 

Netherlands. 

German  ports. 

England,  Netherlands. 

England. 
Do. 
Do. 

England.  Bel^um. 

Rusaia.  Denmark,  England. 

Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Sw^on,  England. 

Denmark,  £Qgland,  Netherlands, 
France. 

Russia,  England. 

Sweden,  Norway,  England. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 

Sweden,  England. 

Denmark,  England,  Belginm. 

German  ports. 

Belgium,  Italy. 

Denmark.  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, England,  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, France. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  England. 

DenmarlL  Sweden,  England,  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Nethenands. 

Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Belgium,  Netherlands,  England. 

England. 

England,  Netherlands. 

Netherlands. 

England. 

Denmark,  Norway,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands. 

England. 
Do. 

Denmark. 
Do. 

England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England. 

Denmark,  England. 

Denmark^ngland,  Norway,  Spain. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor^ 
way,  England,  Netherlands, 
France,  PortugaL 

Russia,  BelgiamrNetherlands. 

Russia,  England. 

Russia. 

Russia,  England,  Belgium. 

Russia,  Netnerlands. 

England,  Netherlands. 

Denmark. 

Russia. 

Denmark,  England,  Belgium,  Neth- 
erlands, France. 

German  ports. 
Do. 

Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Neth- 
erlands. 

Sweden,  England,  Belgium. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Belgium. 

Russia. 

Russia,  England. 

England. 
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Statement  ahotdng  the  imports  at  Stettin,  ^o. — Continaed. 


Artioles. 


Bones,  hoTDS 

Coopen*  wares 

Teneer-sheets 

Corks,  &e 

l^raitnre * 

Hops 

Insbiimeiits,  aU  sorts . . . 

BoUor 

Maohinety 

I&dia>rabber  goods 

Clothes,  personal  effects. 
Copper 

Other  metal 

Copper  in  tins  and  rods  . 
Copper  and  brass  ware  . 

Bwdware 

Leather,  all  kinds 

Leather  goods 

Linen  yam  and  thread. . 

Bope  and  matting 

Packing^canvas 

IJnen,  raw  and  bleached 

Candles 

Objects  of  art  and  litera- 
tore. 

Beer 

German  spirits,  brandy . 

Vinegar  

Wine: 

In  cask 

In  bottle 

Bntter 

Preserved  meat 

Fish,  dried,  anohories. . . 

Heat 

Fresh    sonthem    frnit, 
oranges. 

Dried  almonds 

Baisins  and  currants — 
All  other  southern  fruit. 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Cinnamon 

All  other  spice 

Herrings 

Honey 

Coffee 

Coffee,  surrogate 

Cocoa 

Caviar 

Cheese 

Confectioneries 

Chioonr 

Dried  home  flruit  and  nuts 

Starch 

Flour 

Sago 

Ssters  and  lobsters 
ee 

Salt 

Molasses 

Tobacco: 

Leaves  and  stalks. . . 

ManuHMstored     and 
cigars. 
Tea 


Quantity. 


Value 
entered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


9,404 
25,050 

34 

901 

1,074 

151 

61 

98 

53,266 


1,206 

11 

16,028 

1,299 

4,489 

1,815 

56 

2,820 

151 

7,579 

2.560 

39,141 

1,333 

396 
1,420 

8,345 
12.697 

207 

54.688 

8,746 

7,645 

20,044 

6,337 

46 
581 

4,466 

17,330 

886 

7,074 

2, 372 

1,987 

275 

1,042,866 

1,039 
63,858 

47 

756 

7 

3,301 

1,098 

331 

7,216 

9,028 

6,831 

5,214 

6 

92,577 

25,468 
8,616 

6,947 
1,894 

263 


Markt. 
112,848  ■ 
250,500 

3.400 
36,040 
75,180 
22,650 
24,400 

1,980 
2, 396, 970 


477, 576 

4,400 

1,202,100 


Free. 

do 


do 

...  do  

Smarks 

Free 

6  marks 

2  marks 

1  to  2  marks 


Free 

30  to  120  marks 
Free 


116,910  !....do 


368, 
272. 

16, 
423, 

47, 

757, 

128. 

2,730, 

266. 

23, 
284, 


098 
250 
800 
000 
700 
900 
000 
870 
600 
760 
000 


5.85tol2marks 

....do 

45  to  150  marks 
6  to  40  marks 

....do 

1.50  to  12  marks 
1.50  marks... 

2  marks 

12  to  30  marks 
4.50  marks... 
Free 


60,210 
457,092 

3.726 

2,187,020 

449, 520 
764,500 
801,760 


I  2  marks 

i  18  marks... 


4  marks. 
8  marks. 


I 


.  ...do 

4  marks.... 
1.50  marks. 


265,165   ....do 


2,760 
13,363 

401,940 
320,605 

17, 720 
244, 053 
112, 670 
193,700 

68,750 
10, 074, 085 

41,560 
5, 747, 220 

1,175 

45,360 

1,750 

198,060 

100,640 

4,468 

180,400 

162,414 

92,218 

104, 280 

600 

1,684,901 

28,009 
172.  320 

486,290 
568,200 


Free.-.. 
6  marks. 


12  marks 

....do  .«...., 

...do 

19.50  marks. 

....do , 

....do , 

—  do 

1  mark 


—  do 

17.50  marks. 

....do 

19.50  marks. 

24  marks 

Smarks 

21  marks.... 

Free 

....do 


....do 

....do  ....... 

....do 

.  ..^d'o 

1.50  marks . 


6  marks 

7.50  marks . 


12  marks 

33  and  60  marks 


47,200     24  marks. 


Whence  imported. 


Bus^a,  Denmark,  England. 

Bussia,  Denmark,  Eng^d,  Swe- 
den. 

Oermanports. 

Russia^  Sweden,  England. 

Bnssia,  Denmark,  l^rway. 

German  ports. 
Do. 

England. 

Bussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, Xetherlands,  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Bussia. 

Denmark. 

Bussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 

Bussia,  England. 

England. 

German  porta 

Bussia,  England. 

England. 
Do. 

Bussia,  England,  Belgium. 

England. 
Do. 

Bussia,  Netherlands. 

Bussia,  Denmark. 

England. 

Bussia,  Denmark,  England,  Neth- 
erlands, France. 
Fiance. 

Denmark,  England,  NetherlandA, 
France,  Spain. 

Denmark,  iTetherlands,  France. 

Bussia,  Denmark. 

Bussia,  En^and,  Belgium,  North 
America. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Neth- 
erlands. 

Denmark. 
Do.    . 

Norway,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

England,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Spain.  " 

England,  Netherlands. 

England. 
Do. 
Do. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Nethwlands. 

England. 

England,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Neth- 
erlands. 

German  ports. 

Denmark,  England. 

Bussia. 

Netherlands. 

Netherlands,  England,  France. 

German  ports. 

England,  x^^etherlands,  France. 

Bussia,  Belgium,  North  America. 

German  ports. 

German  ports,  Bussia. 

Denmark. 

Denmark,  England,  Belgium,  Neth- 
erlands. 

PortngaL 

Denmark,  England. 

Bussia,  Netherlands. 
Denmark. 

German  ports. 
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Siaimneni  $hawing  the  imporU  at  Stettiny  fo, — Continned. 


ArtfolM. 


SvaetoQ. 


a. 


OUMTOfl. 


Pitaft-oil 

Coeoimit-oil 

puii<«a 

PmUfaie  aad  stearine. 
Tallow 


GlMM»AC 

Tmptir  md  paper-boardB. 

oottp  md  ptttommy  ..•• 


ICD-atoBe 


Othcirfltone 


Stfliie>goodB 

Coal.:. 

Cokea 

llaU  md  stiftw  ware 


Tar  and  pitch. 


AaphaH 

Booflng-felt 

Besfn and  tmpentine  . .. 


Petrolemn 

loO(0iindi7). 


Airtmal  prodneta 

Bladder,  bladder-aUns 


Bricka  and  tilea 

Poccdain  and  day  ware. 

CMl-«lotb 

"Wool^raw 

'Woolen, yam 

Wocrilan  goods 

Zinc 


Tin 

Bmidxiaa. 


»ye. 


PnlM 

7,770  tonnen  timber,  at 


Q»"«tT-       JSilSl. 


IMhoraea. 
Tozea  .... 


^yonng  cattle 
In  pigs. 


VJ  iheep  and  goats 


Totals 


Owt. 

290 
19,500 

02,875 
50,950 

40,008 

4,733 

40,925 

524 

40,8OT 

184.883 

4,109 
9,990 

238 

2,948 
102,797 

74,891 

55 

2,133,188 

08,042 

2,774 

39,021 

80,029 

992 

137, 719 


082,581 
22,085 

2,288 

2,955 

151 

70,443 

482 

78 

7,943 

11,609 

8,910 

4,200 


7,914 
4,999 

148,189 
2. 055, 007 

51.775 
98.385 
47,780 


Markt, 
14,500 
979,500 

2,005,000 
1,783,250 

1, 841, 010 

230,050 

1,482,375 

34,584 

2, 039, 779 

5,395,820 

100,700 
599,400 

11,900 

17,088 
488,391 

299,504 

1,050 

1.448.434 

34,021 

110,900 

390, 210 

120, 110 

9,920 

757,454 


7,508,391 
204,105 

114,r400 

118,200 

21, 140 

105,004 

12,900 

7,800 

1, 429, 740 

3, 470, 700 

1,400,250 

95,985 


593,550 
149, 070 

1,252,904 
18,857,545 

302,425 
039,502 
334,502 
512,820 

55,000 
2,100 
9,000 
9,900 
7,740 
227,000 


Amount  of 
doties. 


12andl5marks 
2.50  marks  and 
tree, 

1.50  marks 

.  ...do 


Free 

...do 

1.50  marks 

Free 

do 


.do 


1.50  marks  — 
2  to  12  marks.. 

2.50    and    10 
marks. 

Free 

....do ■. .. 


...do 


. . .  ■  do  . . . . 

do  .... 

do  — 

12  marks. 


Free 


.do 
.do 
.do 


do 
.do 


...do 

....do 

....do 

do 

5  to  12  marks 
2  to  0  marks  . 

Free 

1.50  to  12  marks 
80  to  00  marks 
Free 


...do 
....do 

....do 
....do 

....do 
....do 
....  do 
.  ...do 


....do  ......... 

..•.do 

do 

2mark8perhd. 
Free 


10,880,878  118,171,727  \ 


Whence  imported. 


German  ports,  Enslsnd. 

England,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Italy. 

Bassiat  England,  Ketherlands. 

Russia,  fiigland,  Netherlands, 
BeLgnm. 

Denmark,  England. 

England. 

Denmark,  Norway. 

Belgium. 

BuMia,  England,  Belgium,  North 
America. 

Buaaia,  England,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Neuerlands. 

Denmark,  North  America. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng> 
land,  Netherlands,  France. 

England. 

England,  Netherlands,  France. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  North 
America. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Nor- 
wav,  Netherlands,  Fruice. 

Sweoen. 

England,  Belgium. 

England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land. 

Russia^  Denmark.  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, Bel^nm,  Netherlands. 

England,  west  India. 

England. 

Denmark,  Norway,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Nethenands,  France, 
K^orth  America. 

Belffium,  North  Ameriea. 

Ennand,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
franco,  Nortn  America. 

Russia^  Denmark. 

Russia,  England. 

German  ports. 

Denmark,  Sweden.  England. 

Denmark,  England. 

England. 

Russia*  Denmark,  England. 

England. 
Do. 

England.  Denmark,  Sweden.  Bel- 
raum,  Netherlands,  North  Amer- 
foa. 

England,  Netherlands. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England,  North 
America. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nether- 
lands. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. 

Rustta. 

Russia,  England. 

German  ports. 

England. 
Do. 

German  ports,  Russia,  Norway. 
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COHMEBCUL  RELATIONS. 


Statement  9h<noing  the  exp&rtifrom  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  December y  1876. 


Articles. 


Waste..... 

Goano 

Ban 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Yam 

QoodB 

Lead 

Lead  ware 

Bmehmakers'  goods. 

Caostio  natron 

Soda 

Alum 

White  lead 


Goloring'wood 

Bicarbonate  of  natron . 

Chloride  of  lime 

Coloring  materials 

Bone-c<Ml 

Chalk,  ground 

Copper  vitriol 

Mineral  water 

Potash 


Sulphate  of  natron 

Salroetw 

Solphnr - 

Solnhorio  aoid 

Axle  grease 

Other  dmcs  and  chemicals 


Fy-iron \. 

Wrooght-iron  and  steel 


Ballroad-iron 

Wli« 

Iron  plates 

White-iron  plates 

Heavy  iron  and  steel  ware. 


Wronght-iron  tubes 

Fine  iron  and  steel  ware. 

Brownstone 

Cement... 


Gypsum 

Other  ore  and  stone. 


Chalk,  raw . , 
Flax,  nemp., 
Anise,  Sto ... 
Bape-seed... 


Linseed 

Clover-seed 

Hay,  straw,  sea- weed. 
Potatoes 


Fruit,  green. 
Garden-seed . 


Glass 

Glassware 

Hair,  raw 

Bed-reathers 

OU-oloth  and  felt 

Skins  and  hides 

Skins  and  hides,  dressed. 

Fur 

Charcoal 

Tanners'  bark 

Forelffii  wood 

CarvMWOod 

Coopers' goods 


Quantity. 


Corks  .... 
Furniture 


Owt. 
79, 812 
1,417 
22,849 

237 

10,445 

12,938 

117, 827 

6,015 

49 

307 

11.126 

4.418 

73,726 

11,846 

770 

2,005 

2,845 

1,947 

12,184 
7,884 

11,529 

31,666 

32,305 

1,174 

2,662 

44,534 

25,296 

122,140 

43,660 
60,157 


212 

6,671 

212 

80,357 

156 

122 

7.818 

344,439 

6,188 
630,738 

8,081 

3,109 

755 

50,962 

1,078 

12,746 

2,793 

1,365,463 

19,632 
9,294 

9.723 

8,764 

714 

441 

228 

10,125 

949 

10 

661 

3,823 

293 

5,146 

84,875 

432 
6,625 


Value,  in- 
cluding costs 
and  c&rges. 


Whither  exported. 


Markt. 
319,248 
9.919 
167,617 

13,035 

1, 148, 950 

2,846,860 

2,463,867 

144,360 

5,880 

4,298 

89,006 

44,180 

569,400 

106, 614 

11,550 

16.040 

51, 210 

15,089 

18, 276 

141. 912 

138, 348 

664,986 

124,374 

19,958 

26,620 

187,043 

252,960 

7,328,400 

98,235 
526, 374 

19,329 
4,240 

68.378 

6,088 

1,607,140 

2,840 

14,640 

66,410 

861,097 

9.282 
189, 816 

3,854 

101, 042 

22,650 

764,430 

18,241 

433,364 

11, 172 

4,006,389 

117, 792 
232,350 

194,460 

438,200 

53,550 

79,380 

20.520 

810,000 

71, 175 

3,000 

1,083 

22.938 

3,516 

61, 752 

348,750 

17,280 
463,750 


Russia,  Denmarkf  Sweden,  En^and, 

Russia.  ^. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  H»nft 
America. 

German  ports. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Franos 

Russia,  Denmark,  ITetherlaads. 

German  ports. 
Do. 

Russia,  England,  North  America. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  England,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  North  America. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England.  Nor- 
way. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

German  ports. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  North 
America. 

Russia,  England. 

Russia,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nortk 
America. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  England,  Netherlands. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands. 

Russia. 
Do. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Neth- 
erlands. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Netk- 
erlands,  France. 

England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England,  Sweden. 

Russia,  England. 

Denmark.    Sweden,    England,    Belgiua, 
Netherlands. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Nor- 
way, Netherlands. 

Russui,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway. 
Do. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Denmark. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

German  ports. 

Denmark. 
Do. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark.  Sweden. 

Russia,  Enzland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Neth- 
erlands, North  America. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 
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SUitement  Mhowing  ike  expcrUfrcm  Stettiti,  ^c— Contiiined. 


Articles. 


Hops 

iBstmmaiitB : 

liaskss].. 

AU  sorts  . 

Boilers 

MschisM.... 


Quantity. 


ladtsmbber 

Clotbes  and  linen 

Copper... 

Otbermetsl 

Copper  in  tins  snd  rods. 
Copper  snd  brass  ware. . 

QoiMnilTer 

Hardware 


Lestber,  an  kinds 

Leatberware...'. 

Linen  yam  and  thread 

Bope  snd  strings 

CaoTSs  (packinff) 

Linen,  bleachea  and  unbleached 

Csndles 

Ol^ects  of  art  and  literatnre — 

Beer 

Gennan  spirits,  dtc 


Yinegar 

Wine: 

In  cask 

In  bottle 

Batter 

Preserved  meat  and  bacon. 
Fiab,  oysters,  and  sardines. 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Almonds 

Kaisins  and  cnmnts 

Date*  and  figs 

Cbestnnto 

^ioes.. 

Hentngs,  37,249  bsirels — 

Honey 

Cofte  ..................... 

Coffee,  surrogate 

Coooa 

Cheese 

Coiifrctione>iy 

pTMerred  frnlt 


CbicoiT 

Home>baked  frnit  and  nats. 


fltarcb 
Floor. 


Other  flonr,  fabrication 

Sajfo 

Bke 

Halt 

If  oiasses 


Talne,  in- 
dnding  costs 
and  charges. 


Whither  exported. 


Rimp.  stsroh-sngar. . . 

Tobacco: 

Stalks  and  leaves. 

Hanofkctnred 

Cigars 

Tea 

Sngar 


Sweet  oil... 
Linseed-oil 
Other  oil.. 


Palm-oil 

Fish-on 

Parafline  and  stearins . 

TkOow 

Lard 

Other  animal  grease  — 
Paper  and  paper-board 


Cwt. 
4,586 

1, 99v 

943 

1,536 

84,949 

1,907 
175 

33,417 
3,948 

31.524 

10,652 
337 
100 
4,252 
1,492 
3,128 
2,872 
3,608 

12,848 
7,485 
2,922 
1,463 

93,754 

2,448 

24,415 

1,532 

596 

3,199 

419 

1,438 

856 

1,686 

109 

715 

876 

111,  747 

248 

7,258 

434 

66 

1,439 

6,337 

1,037 

74, 321 

38,873 

61,411 
404,270 

4,490 

1,305 

7,102 

89.352 

217,650 

8,768 

2,823 

2,678 

1,836 

143 

341,909 

5,"  679 

1.894 

137,503 

3,482 

6,327 

365 

391 

11,756 

36,930 

31,407 


if  arte. 
687,900 

499,000 

660,100 

80,520 

2,548.470 

762!800 

70,000 

2,506,295 

355,320 

2,584,968 

1, 331, 500 

48,865 

40,000 

637,800 

447,600 

312,800 

143,600 

252,560 

2, 569, 600 

449,100 

584.400 

26,834 

2,156,342 

29.876 

1, 220, 750 

168,520 

59,600 

127,960 

25, 140 

35,950 

81,320 

33,720 

2,180 

14,300 

89,420 

1,117,470 

•      9,920 

689, 510 

6,510 

3,960 

86,340 

533.700 

98,330 

1.  003. 330 

971,825 

1,105,398 
4, 042, 700 

80.820 
26,100 

142,  040 
98,287 

870,600 

56.520 

197,  610 

214,240 

826,200 

28,600 

11, 395, 826 

283,950 

56,820 

4, 654, 476 

142, 316 

234,099 

23,725 

16,422 

498, 762 

259,499 

1,072,500 


Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Norway. 

Russia. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Sag- 
land. 

Russia. 

6«rman  ports. 

Russia,  Sweden,  England. 

Russia,  England,  Netherlands. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway. 

Russia. 

Oerman  ports. 

Sweden. 

Russia. 

Denmark. 

Russia. 

Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlsnds. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia. 

Denmark. 

Do. 
'  Russia,  Netherlands. 
Russia. 

Do. 
German  ports. 

Do. 
Russia. 
Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 
German  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rusais,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Do. 
Rusnia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Norway. 
Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 

wav,  Netherlands. 
Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands.  ' 
Denmark,  Sweden,  England. 
Denmark,  Sweden. 
Russia. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Belfdum,  France. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Grerman  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 
Russia. 
Norway. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands. 
Norway. 
Russia. 

Do. 
German  ports. 
Russia. 

Denmark.  Sweden. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 
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Statemmt  showing  the  exports  from,  Stettin,  ^*c. — Continued. 


Artioles. 


Furs 

Gunpowder 

Silk  and  sUksoods.. 
Soap  and  perromery. 

Millstonefl,^ 

Slate 

Slate,  framed 

Other  stone 


Stone-ware 

Coal 

Mats  and  straw  ware..... 

Tar  and  pitch 

Asphalt 

Boofingfelt 

Kealn 

Petroleum 

Other  tar  and  mineral  oil 
Resin  and  turpentine  oil. 

Animal  products 

Bladder 

Wax 

Sponge 

Biiclu  and  tiles 


Quantity. 


Value,  in- 
cluding costs 
and  charges. 


Whither  exported. 


Clay-ware 

Porcelain 

Oil-doth 

Wool,  raw 

Woolen,  yam. 
Woolen  goods 
Zinc 


Zinc,  in  plates 

Zinc,  manufactured 

Tin 

Tin,  manufactured . 

Sundries 

Wheat 


Rye... 
Barley 


Oato 

Maize 

Malt 

All  other  kinds  of  com. 
Pulse 


Logs  of  hard  wood,  20,302  ton- 

nen,  at  90  marks. 
Irf>g8  of  soft  wood,  10,711^  ton- 

nen,  at  44  marks. 
B(Mkrds  and  planks,  4,091  tonnen, 

at  66  marks. 

Two  young  cattle 

Twelve  pigs 

Fifty-two  sheep 

Fifteoi  vessels 


Total. 


,1. 


Chct. 

234 

2,807 

746 

14, 781 

10,  514 

4,718 

5,298 

97,282 

4,980 

576 

1,228 

29,887 

2,145 

27,683 

6,049 

13,572 

3,416 

2,197 

328 

396 

1,810 

65 

323,627 

10,501 
8,598 
401 
6,574 
1,596 
2,483 
137, 135 

26.326 

366 

329 

48 

25,857 

557,486 

45.347 
853,584 

4,421 
19,830 
88,367 

1,766 
72, 870 


Ifarkt. 

35,100 

252,630 

373, 000 

392,520 

63,084 

14,154 

•  105,960 

389. 128 

149,400 

403 

49, 120 

298,  870 
8,580 

276, 830 
48,392 

149,292 
51, 240 
54,925 
28.746 
15,840 

253,400 
23,400 
97,088 

165,336 

515, 880 

54,010 

1, 183, 320 
478,  800 
931, 125 

3, 428, 375 

737,128 

19. 032 

24.263 

6,000 

775, 710 

5, 296, 117 

283, 418 
6, 401, 880 

26,526 

138, 810 

1, 104.  587 

12,362 

510,  090 

2, 645, 280 

867.306 

270,006 

120 

792 

1,560 

44,000 


Russia. 

German  ports. 

Russia. 

German  ports. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 

Russia.  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Swe«len. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Sweden^orwav,  Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Gcrmanports. 

Russia,  £ngland. 

Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Netii- 
erlands. 

Russia^  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norwav. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Nor- 
way, France,  North  America. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Sweden. 

German  ports. 

Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

England,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Netherlands. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France. 

Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Denmark.  Sweden. 

Russia,  Dezmiark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Englaod,  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands,  France,  Amca. 

Denmark,  Norway,£ngland,Belgium,Neth- 
etlands.  Franco. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  France. 


German  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 
German  porta,  Russia. 


7,722,271  I    110,228,332 


'I 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Stettin  for  the  jfear  ending  Decemhei'  31, 1878. 


Fl*g. 


Rosuan 

Swedish  ...... 

Norwegian  ... 

Danish 

NetheTlandiah 

English 

French 

Anstrian 

American 

German 


Total 


EXTEBED. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Cubic 
meters. 


10 
98 
52 

131 
24 

.890 


9.798 
66,596 
84,498 

107,388 
26,274 

664,058 


Sailing  Tossels. 


No. 


733 


1,488 


474, 775 


16 

60 

143 

214 

45 

205 

7 

2 

8 

1,246 


Cabio 
meters. 


7,824 

16, 951 

92,296 

27,423 

10.832 

63,965 

3,536 

2,925 

10,683 

324.915 


1,883,887  I    1,946 


560, 800 


Total. 


No. 


26 

158 

195 

345 

69 

595 

7 

2 

8 

1,979 


Cnbio 
meters. 


3,384 


17,122 

83,547 
126,794 
134. 811 

87,106 

728,023 

3.536 

2,925 

10,683 
799,690 


1,944.187 


Flag. 


Rostian 

Swedish 

NorwegSon  ... 

Danish 

Netberiandiah 

Kn^iah 

French 

Anstnam 

American  — . . 
German...... . 


CLEARED. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Total 


10 
101 

55 
132 

22 
396 


Cabio 
meters. 


Sailing-vessels. 


No. 


738 


9,798 
68,028 
36,648 

108.242 
24,609 

669,772 


478,472 


16 

65 

142 

220 

52 

197 

7 

2 

8 

1,276 


1,454       1,395,569 


1,975 


Cable 
meters. 


Total. 


No. 


7,324 

13.611 

89,824 

26,281 

12.800 

61,349 

3,539 

2,925 

10,633 

308,992 


537,275 


26 

156 

197 

352 

74 

598 

7 

2 

8 

2,014 


Cabio 
meters. 


17,122 

81,639 
126,472 
184,523 

37,409 

731,121 

8,536 

2,925 

10,683 
787,464 


3,429 


1,982,844 


WtRTEMBERG. 

Reporty  by  Consul  Potter j  of  Stuttgart,  on  the  sale  of  American  goods  in 
Wilrtembergj  and  on  the  harvest  and  vintage  of  1879. 


CONTINUED  TBADE   DEPBESSION. 

In  the  several  annual  reports  Tvhich  I  have  had  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  Department  since  the  year  1875, 1  have  stated  that  the 
commerce  and  various  industries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg 
were  ^^  unsettled  and  generally  depressed.''  The  depression  still  remains, 
but  the  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  '^duU  times"  tiiiat  the  term 
^' unsettled"  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries of  the  count^.  The  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  are  still 
tending  downward,  while  the  cost  of  living,  and  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  axe,  through  the  operations  of  the  new  imperial  tariff  and  other 
causes,  considerably  higher.  These  facts  added  to  another  nearly  total 
failure  of  the  wine  crop,  resulting  from  much  rain  and  a  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer  season,  have  given  a  j&esh  impetus 
to  emigration,  and  remind  all  classes  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  dili- 
gent students  in  the  science  of  economy. 
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EXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

•  The  following  figures  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  export  trade  of 
Wiirtemberg  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years,  ending 
June  3fO,  1879.  The  total  declared  exports  for  each  of  those  years  were 
as  follows : 


Tear. 


1975 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Decrease  in  1879  as  compared  with  1675. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


$1, 108, 283  80 
916. 651  33 
687, 796  71 
619,  675  75 
515, 137  56 


Yearly  de- 
crease. 


$201, 632  47 

218, 854  62 

68, 120  96 

104, 538  19 


Per  cent  of 
decrease. 


l&l 

24.1 

9.9 

16.8 


53.3^ 


During  the  first  month  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  year  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation  of  dried  fruits,  the  fig- 
ures representing  which  do  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

IMPOBTS  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

• 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  separate  record  kept  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  imports  into  the  individual  states  of  Germany.  The  char- 
acter and  value  of  goods  imported  into  Wiirtemberg  cannot,  therefore, 
be  given.  But  from  information  carefully  gathered  I  am  able  to  report 
a  large  increase  in  the  variety  and  value  of  articles  brought  during  the 
past  year  into  this  kingdom  from  the  United  States.  The  tiude  in  many 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  especially  of  tools  and  builders'  hard- 
ware, could  be  increased  almost  without  limit  if  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  carefully  consult  the  ta«tes  of  the  buyer  and  the  popular 
style  of  architecture  now  prevailing  among  European  builders.  The 
quality  and  price  of  the  American  goods  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
patterns  only,  which  could  be  easily  modified,  are  generally  objectionable. 

As  a  matter  of  possible  interest  to  the  American  exporter,  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  largest  importers  here  are  further  referred  to,  under 
the  following  heads : 

Builders^  hardware^  metal  trimming  for  furniture^  tools  for  tcoodworJcingy. 
&c. — There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  American  goods- 
of  this  decription.  Articles  embraced  under  this  head  have  been  but 
recently  introduced  here,  by  way  of  an  experiment,  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  considerable  trade,  provided  the  American  manufacturer  will 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  builders  and  dealers  on  the  Continent  as  to 
style  and  pattern  of  goods.  The  senior  member  of  a  large  importing 
house  writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

The  tools  are  of  most  excellcDt  Quality  and  practical  construction,  and  will,  if  this 
standard  is  not  lowered,  always  bold  their  ground  in  Germany  and  meet  with  increased 
favor. 

The  reason  whv  they  are  not  now  sold  in  greater  quantities  is,  that  in  the  greatest 
number  of  worksnops  the  employers  still  furnish  their  workmen  with  tools,  and  do  not 
buy  those  of  finest  and  best  quality,  because  the  workmen  do  not  take  as  good  care  of 
them  as  if  they  were  their  own  property.  Some  of  the  less  important  employen*,  who 
work  with  their  employees,  and  the  better  class  of  workmen  purchaAe  the  American 
tools,  but  there  is  at  present  a  want  of  paying  employment,  and  the  trade  is  therefore 

The  builders'  hardware  from  America  is  most  perfect  in  its  workmanship  and  finish,, 
but  is,  in  most  cases,  unsuitable  to  the  German  demand,  because  the  manner  of  baild- 
ing  and  the  construction  of  furniture  here  differ  from  the  American  methods. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  hardware  used  here  in  bnilding,  bnt  the  American  arti- 
cles in  this  branoh  display  a  want  of  style  in  the  desijnis,  i.  e.,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  intended  for  any  particular  order  of  architecture.  This  fact  greatly  hinders,  their 
sale  on  the  continent. 

The  present  prevailing  style  of  architecture  in  Germany  is  the  German  renaissance. 
Models  and  di^wings  in  this  *^  genre  **  could  be  readily  obtained  from  our  architects, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  American  manufacturer  has  as  yet  made  an  effort  to  fulfill 
oar  requirements.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
manufacturer  rarely  deals  directly  with  the  German  merchants  and  consuuiers,  but 
nearly  always  through  the  mediation  of  the  imparterSf  who  care  little  for  the  specialties 
of  the  market,  but  only  seek  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  goods. 

The  new  imperial  tarift',  of  course,  increases  the  cost  of  iron  goods,  but  the  chief  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  American  goods  consists  in  the  very  high  charges  for  handliug, 
shipping,  and  transportation,  which,  in  many  instauces,  exceed  the  invoice  cost  of  gooas. 
This  might  be  corrected  with  great  advantage  to  the  American  exporter. 

The  English  naanufacturer  delivers  his  wares  generally  on  board,  while  in  America 
high  charges  are  reckoned  for  shipment.  The  charges  for  packiug  are  also  much 
greater  than  the  real  cost,  exceut  in  case  of  original  packages. 

Returning  to  transportation,  toe  route,  via  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  (Rhine  to  Mann- 
heim), would  be  much  more  advantageous  for  Southern  Ghsrmany  than  via  Bremen 
or  Hamburg.  The  minimum  rates  of  these  lines,  however,  are  yet  too  high  for  small 
consignments. 

Oeese  feathers  and  hair  for  mattreMes. — Samples  of  these  articles  were 
imported  and  met  with  so  much  favor  in  this  market  that  additional 
orders,  to  a  considerable  amount,  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  invoices  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  a  trade  of  much  importance 
was  thought  to  be  certain.  Importers,  however,  complain  that  goods 
received  in  answer  to  subsequent  orders  were  badly  adulterated  ttith  in- 
ferior materiality  and  the  trade,  as  a  consequence,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended. 

Hickory  haiidles  for  tools. — The  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
tins  class  of  manufactnre  has  been  quite  large  and  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing until  within  a  short  time,  when  it  was  checked  by  the  operations  of 
the  American  manufacturer*  or  shipper,  who,  as  it  is  alleged,  sought  to 
increase  his  profits,  when  the  demand  lor  his  goods  became  active,  by 
sending  an  article  greatly  inferior  to  that  ordered  and  paid  for.  One 
extensive  dealer  who  imported  from  25,000  to  50,000  handles  per  year, 
writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

I  do  not  find  the  direct  import  from  the ♦  in  North  Carolina,  advanta- 
geous, because  the  greater  portion  of  the  bandies  were  not  made  in  the  form  ordered. 
Further,  in  the  last  order  received  there  were  several  boxes  of  second  quality ,  mixed 
with  those  of  the  first  quality  ordered.  The  amount  of  the  bill  had  already  been  paid 
to  the  agent  of  the  company  before  the  goods  were  delivered  here.  As  redress  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  diificult,  it  is  not  advisable  to  louxor  continue  the  import,  for  the 
conseouence  of  such  occurrences  will  not  only  result  in  a  direct  los:)  of  money  to  me, 
bat  a  Ions  of  my  cuMtom  as  well. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  American  exporter  should 
maintain  a  strict  and  uniform  standard  in  the  quality  of  goods  he  sends 
to  the  Continent  of  Enrope.  The  people  are  poor  and  closely  scrutinize 
every  article  of  use  which  they  purchase,  before  they  part  with  tbeir 
scanty  earnings.  The  Continental  merchant  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  be 
sensitive,  and  will  not  submit  to  any  trilling  with  the  quality  of  his  pur- 
chases. A  little  "sharp  practice"  on  the  part  of  a  single  exporter  may 
resnlt  in  infinite  injury  to  other  scrupulous  and  honest  shippers,  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  prejudice  in  an  entire  district  which  was  previously 
well  disposed  toward  American  productions. 

Olassttare, — ^The  populaiity  of  American  flint  pressed  glass  is  steadily 
iocreasing.  Its  beauty  and  general  superiority  to  European  glass  is 
now  freely  recognized  by  all  dealers  in  this  part  of  Geimany.  The  new 
imperial  tariff  but  slightly  affects  this  article. 

Small  American  machines  for  farm  and  domestic  use,  ironware^  kitchen 
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utensiUj  lawnmowera^  garden-engines^  andpumps. — Articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  received  with  favor  wherever  introdaced,  and  the  demand  for 
them  has  largely  increased  daring  the  past  year.  The  new  imperial 
tariff  has  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  these  goods^  but  will  not, 
affect  the  demand  for  them  in  Germany,  as  there  is  no  sabstitute  which 
will  compare  with  them  in  quality  and  practical  usefulness. 

Jewelry  and  fancy  articles. — It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  goods  of  this 
description  are  now  imported  from  the  United  States  in  large  quantities 
by  dealeVs  in  Germany,  who,  until  a  recent  date,  have  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  supplying  America  with  similar  articles  of  luxury.  Fancy 
rubber  goods  in  great  variety,  gold  and  aluminium  pencils,  gold  pens, 
lockets,  and  rings,  chains,  cast-iron  in  combination  with  glass,  inkstands, 
and  many  other  specialties,  are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  better  class  of 
shops  here,  while  the  export  of  jewelry  to  the  United  States  fix)m 
Pforzheim  and  Hanau  (the  two  great  jewelry  centers)  has  substantially 
ceased. 

A  few  facts  regarding  the  former  importance  of  this  export  trade-,  and 
the  apparent  causes  that  led  to  its  decay,  may  be  of  interest.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  between  the  United  States  and  Southern  Germany  in 
this  particular  branch  has,  in  the  past,  been  very  large,  and  seems  to 
have  reached  its  greatest  dimensions  in  the  year  i873,  when  it  suddenly 
began  to  decline  in  such  a  rapid  manner  that,  of  more  than  a  dozen 
firms  engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  only  two  or  three  now  remain,  and 
even  these  are  compelled  to  manufacture  in  the  United  States  or  be 
driven  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

For  various  reasons  Germany  can  no  longer  compete  with  New  York, 
Newark,  and  Providence  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  suitable  for  the 
American  trade. 

The  period  immediately  following  that  of  the  great  American  rebellion 
created  an  immense  demand  for  all  articles  of  virtu  in  the  United  States, 
foremost  among  which  was  that  of  jewelry  of  every  description.  Ger- 
many, being  an  old  manufacturing  country,  became  a  very  large  con- 
tributor to  the  demands  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  so  as  long 
as  cheap  labor  alone  was  the  important  factor  in  producing  marketable 
wares ;  and,  although  the  United  States  impose  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  upon  all  jewelry  brought  into  the  market,  the  German  manu- 
facturers were,  nevertheless,  able  to  compete  with  the  American  pro- 
ducers. 

The  great  demand  for  this  class  of  goods,  however,  stimulated  the 
American  manufacturers  to  produce  new  and  ingenious  inventions  in 
machinery,  which  took  the  place  of  hand  labor.  At  the  same  time  the 
continually  growing  competition  stimulated  manufacturers  to  emulation 
until  they  produced  articles  superior  in  taste,  workmanship,  and  ntyle 
to  the  European  goods,  and  at  less  relative  cost. 

Tliis  rivalry  among  American  manufactui'ers  did  not  cease  with  the 
decline  of  business,  which  virtually  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1873.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  stimulate  them  to  renewed  efforts,  until  now 
they  have  no  superiors  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  jewelry. 

As  a  natuial  consequence  of  the  decline  in  trade,  the  price  of  labor 
began  to  fall  correspondingly,  and  has  continued  in  its  downward  ten- 
dency until  it  ha«  reached  a«  low  a  figure,  probably,  as  in  any  other 
manufacturing  cjountry  that  could  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  pro4lnetion  of  jewelry. 

With  the  greatly  reduced  price  of  labor,  and  the  continual  introdnc- 
tion  of  newliib  jr-s  vug  machinery.  New  York,  Newark,  and  Providence 
(the  three  g  eat  jewe  ry  manufacturing  points)  made  great  progress  in 
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the  production  of  fine  goods.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced 
but  little  new  machinery,  and,  in  some  instances,  where  a  few  of  the 
more  enterprising  manufacturers  did  attempt  to  improve  their  produc- 
tions by  using  tools  similar  to  those  used  in  the  American  workshops^ 
they  were  met  by  such  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  workmeu 
that  they  were  compelled  to  discontinue  their  Uvse  and  again  resort  to 
old  methods,  nnder  which  the  business  has  declined  to  a  mere  fractioa 
of  its  former  importance. 

With  no  important  improvements  in  tools  and  machinerj^,  and  in  the 
absence  of  cultivated  and  refined  taste  in  the  designs  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  goods,  it  was  impossible  for  German  manufticturers  to  longer 
retain  their  former  position  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and,  as 
the  result  has  shown,  they  are  now  buyers  instead  of  sellers,  and  take 
their  lessons  in  artistic  manufacture  from  the  younger  apprentice,  whose 
superior  genius  and  skill  has  been  developed  by  adhering  to  liberal  and 
progressive  ideas  in  his  relations  to  men  and  the  business  he  controls. 

American  Waltham  tcatches  are  increasing  in  popularity  in  this  part 
of  Crermany,  and,  though  they  cost  more  than  European  watches,  yet  a 
large  number  of  them  are  sold.  One  of  the  most  extensive  importers 
writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

The  works  of  the  Waltham  watches  are  of  ezceUent  quality  and  preferable  to  tliosep 
of  any  other  country,  on  account  of  their  more  perfect  and  easy  regulation,  and  be- 
cause  of  ingenious  and  important  improvements  In  the  construction  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  watch.  Tliey  are,  however,  stiU  too  dear  for  importation  in  great  quan- 
tities. In  consequence  of  these  facts  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  the  cases  made  in 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  the  finished  watch  within  moderate  limits^ 
We  also  have  the  dial-plates  and  hands  made  in  Switzerland,  as  those  made  in  Amer- 
ica are  too  heavy  and  somewhat  clumsy.  We  believe  a  Waltham  watch,  at  the  sam& 
price,  a  much  superior  time-keeper  to  those  of  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  and  we  also 
think  the  American  Watch  Company  has  given  more  consideration  to  the  demands  ot 
the  German  market  than  any  other  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  German  watchmaker  is  conservative,  and  holds  to  the  Swiss  watch  by  habit^ 
and  does  not  yet  fuUy  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  American  watch.  The  new  Ger- 
man tariff  affects  this  article  but  slightly. 

What  has  been  said  here  concerning  American  watches  refers  only  to  watches  for 
gentlemen.  The  demand  for  ladies'  watches  here  calls  for  a  watch  of  13  to  14  lines  in 
aiameter,  while  the  smaUest  American  watches  are  from  15  to  16  lines,  and  the  small 
works  are  also  rather  too  thick,  and  should  be  flatter  or  thinner,  and,  if  possible, 
cheaper. 

Fine  paper  and  counting  houHe  supplies^  letter-scaleSj  &c, — The  demand 
for  these  and  many  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  in  the  sta- 
tionery trade  has  largely  increased  during^  the  past  year. 

The  new  German  tariff  is  not  likely  to  impede  the  importation  of 
goods  of  this  character. 

Cutlery  J  carpenters^  tooUy  hay  and  dungforkSj  wrenches^  hat  and  coat  hookn^ 
furniture-castors^  bracket-supports^  consols,  knife  sharpeners^  lockSy  and  otMr 
light  hardware  of  American  manufacture  have  been  faii:ly  inti^oduced 
here,  and,  after  tests,  have  proved  to  be  so  much  superior  to  similar 
articles  of  German  manufacture  that  the  demand  is  likely  to  become 
larp;e  and  permanent.  Oue  of  the  leading  importers  of  such  articles 
wntes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

Different  kinds  of  American  cheap  locks  have  been  introduced  here,  but  these  will 
not  meet  with  a  large  stUe  until  they  are  made  to  conform  more  nearly  to  our  patterns* 

The  cutlerj'  of  the  United  States  is  of  high  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  price  asked ;. 
bur,  latterly,  efforts  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  produce  wares  of  as  good  quality 
for  the  9ame  price. 

American  tools,  ii^ht  hardware,  and  agricultural  implomoots  sold  by  us  are  much 
superior  in  quality  and  form  to  the  German  manufacture,  and  for  this  reanou  the  in:- 
portatiou  of  such  articles  will  not  be  seriously  atfected  by  the  now  tariff. 
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American  canned  meats,  fish,  fruits,  preserves^  cfec— The  demand  for 
these  goods  in  this  part  of  Germany  has  largely  increased  -during  the 
past  year.  The  duty  ui)on  such  articles  was  raised  by  the  new  tariff 
from  30  to  60  marks  per  100  kilograms.  It  is  expected  that  the  ssde  of 
this  popular  food  will  be  somewhat  diminished  under  the  influence  of 
this  heavy  tax.  If  the  American  exi)orter  will,  however,  be  careful  in 
sending  only  prime  qxiality  of  canned  goods  to  Germany  the  sale  will 
continue  to  be  extensive. 

Petroleum  and  lard  were  formerly  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  new 
tariff  imposes  a  tax  of  6  marks  on  petroleum  and  10  marks  on  lard  per 
100  kilograms.  There  will,  however,  be  no  decrease  in  the  consvimption 
and  demand  for  these  articles,  as  there  is  no  substitute  in  Germany  that 
will  compare  in  quality  and  cheapness. 

Starch. — The  imi)ortation  of  American  starch,  which  was  largely  sold 
in  this  market,  is  likely  to  be  8topi)ed  under  the  operations  of  the  new 
imperial  tariff.  One  firm  in  this  city,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  con- 
sulate, says: 

Oar  trade  in  American  starch  has  been  quite  large,  but  under  the  ni*w  tariff  we 
cannot  compete  any  moro  with  the  German  product,  and  will  have  to  wholly  abandon 
further  import. 

Stoves. — The  importation  of  American  stoves  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensive, because  the  same  kind  of  stoves,  made  after  American  models, 
are  being  manufactured  in  Germany  and  are  about  as  good  as  the  direct 
importations. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  extra  parts  of  imported  stoves,  to  replace 
those  broken,  also  constitutes  an  objection  to  the  foreign  article. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  harvest  in  Wiirtemherg  in  1879  and  the  general  state  of  the  unarhet. — 

The  grain  crop  of  Wiirtemberg  for  the  present  year  may  be  rated  as  a 

good  average  in  quantity  and  generally  excellent  in  quality.    If  the 

.  number  100  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  an  average  yield,  the  harvest 

of  1879  will  give  the  following  results : 

Wheat 104 

Rjre 9d 

Dmkel,  or  spelz 104 

Barley 98 

Oats 98 

About  23  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Wiirtemberg  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  dinkel  {Spelz),  which  is  the  best  quality  of  white  wheat 
grown  in  the  world. 

Of  late  years  the  millers,  brewers,  and  dealers  have  drawn  their  sup- 
ples almost  entirely  from  other  countries,  for  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  use,  with  profit,  the  home  product  on  account  of  it«  inferior  quality. 
This  has  been  a  severe  drawback  to  the  producers  of  Wiirtemberg  who, 
this  year,  because  of  the  recent  excellent  harvest,  occupy  a  much  better 
position. 

The  potato  crop,  to  which  the  people  of  Wiirtemberg  always  look 
hopefully,  has  not  fulfilled  theii*  expectations.  Owing  to  the  continuous 
rains,  the  potato  disease  has  appeared,  and  in  many  parts  the  quantity 
hoped  for  has  been  much  reduced.  Great  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  course 
of  the  disease  after  the  crop  is  iu  the  cellar,  as  the  condition  of  the  po- 
tato in  the  spring  forms  a  chief  figure  in  the  regulation  of  the  price:  of 
grain. 

The  yield  of  fruit  exceeds  somewhat  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  the 
quality  is  generally  poor. 
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This  year's  corn  harvest  in  Wiirtemberg  has  turned  out  much  better 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  is,  consequently,  much  less 
need  of  importing  grain  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past. 

Among  EuropearU  countries  Germany  has  had  decidedly  the  best  har- 
vest this  year,  and  is,  therefore,  much  less  dependent  on  export  countries 
than  usual.  All  other  countries  in  Europe  have  had  comparatively  poor 
crops.  The  countries  upon  which  WUrtemberg  relies  for  grain  lo  sup- 
ply her  own  deficiency  are  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia.  The  first  has 
nothing,  and  the  other  but  little  to  spare  from  home  consumption,  while 
England  and  France  will  be  obliged  to  import  largely. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  the  general  market,  America  alone 
will  have  to  make  provision  for  the  failing  crops  in  Europe,  a  duty  which 
its  splendid  harvest  will  fully  enable  it  tc»  perfoi'ra. 

Almost  immediately  after  tlie  harvest,  the  importation  of  grain  into 
WUrtemberg  commenced,  and  has  increased  from  week  to  week.  It 
will,  however,  probably  shortly  receive  a  check,  as,  owing  to  excessive 
speculation,  prices  have  rapidly  advanced  to  a  figure  which  is  unwar- 
ranted by  any  facts  growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  or  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Tliis  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  real  want 
is  not  to  be  feared  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand,  prices,  raised  still 
higher,  will  induce  a  degree  of  general  economy,  which  will  not  be  with- 
out influence  on  prices. 

If  provisions  fall  short  towards  spring,  a  further  advance  in  price  can-  * 
not  be  avoided,  but  in  that  case  the  causes  of  the  rise  will  be  based  on 
more  solid  grounds  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  hay  and  fodder  crop  of  WUrtemberg,  for  the  present  year,  was 
bountiful,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  wet  weather  at  the  time  of  cutting, 
was  housed  in  very  bad  condition. 

THE  GRAPE  CROP  OF  1879. 

The  people  of  WUrtemberg,  who  always  look  so  hopefully  to  the  pro- 
duct of  their  extensive  vineyards,  have  again  suffered  a  heavy  disaster 
in  the  nearly  total  failure  of  the  grape  crop.  The  prospects  in  the  early 
spring  were  promising,  but  the  excessive  rains  and  low  temperature  of 
the  season,  were,  at  an  unusually  early  day,  productive  of  mildew  upon 
the  grapes.  The  patient  \intager  was  diligent  in  the  application  of 
remedies,  which  generally  was  smoking  the  vines  with  sulphur.  Then 
came,  in  some  districts,  that  tenible  pest,  the  phylloxera.  The  hopes  of 
the  vintager,  however,  did  not  fail  him,  until  the  frost  came,  and  with- 
ered the  vines  while  the  fruit  was  yet  green,  suddenly  revealing  to  him 
another  years'  labor  lost. 

The  frequent  failure,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  the  wine  crop  iii 
WUrtemberg  would  seem  to  indicate  that  her  ^'^  vine-clad  hills''  need  to 
be  restocked  with  a  new  and  more  hardy  variety  of  vines,  whose  fruit 
will  mature  earlier  in  the  season,  and,  at  the  same  time,  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  the  invisible  phylloxera.  It  is  diificult  to  suggest  any  other 
locality  than  America  in  which  to  look  for  such  vines.  It  would  require 
but  a  short  time,  comparatively,  to  import  desirable  American  varieties, 
and  from  these  raise  seedlings  that  would  mark  a  new  and  successful 
"  departure  "  in  the  experience  of  the  vintagers  of  WUrtemberg. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  grape  crop  this  year,  the  price  of 
native  wines  has  advanced  about  20  per  cent. 

J.  S.  POTTER. 

United  States  Consulate,  Stuttgart^  Xovemher  1, 1879. 
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JReportj  by  Consul  Eckstein^  of  Amsterdam^  on  the  commerce  and  inditstrie9 
of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMABKS. 

The  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  operations  of  this  city  and  port,  as 
well  as  of  the  Netherlands  in  general,  considered  in  their  totality  and 
viewed  from  their  effects  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
its  people,  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1879. 

As  far  as  traceable,  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  owing  to  any  cause 
or  causes  arising  from  any  particular  and  unfortunate  or  untoward  event 
or  events  of  an  internal  character,  but  solely,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
the  effects  of  a  combination  of  surrounding  or  external  cii'ciunstances ; 
in  other  words,  through  the  long-existing  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
many  important  interests  of  the  various  larger  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  other  hemispheres. 

For  more  particular  information  on  the  subject,  I  respectfully  beg  to 
refer  to  the  details  of  this  my  report  hereby  submitted  under  various 
heads,  as  follows : 

CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  1879, 

The  protracted  winter  of  1878-'79  gave  much  reason  to  fear  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  winter-grain  would  have  to  be  plowed  up.  Fortu- 
nately this  fear  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

In  May  grain  crops  in  general  had  a  very  promising  appearance  in  the 
fields,  but  the  unusual  cold  weather  and  frequent  rain  in  June  and  July 
give  reason  to  fear  that  only  a  middling  crop  will  be  harvested. 

In  the  spring  there  was  but  little  grass  for  the  cattle,  but  later  there 
was  great  abundance.  The  hay -fields  are  also  well  covered,  but  the  un- 
favorable weather  greatly  imjiedes  the  harvest,  so  that  the  quality  of 
early  mown  hay  is  much  impaired. 

The  early  potatoes  yielded  a  plentiful  crop,  and  the  prices  are  mod- 
erate. Frui^^trees  were  well  loaded,  but  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
late  gales. 

The  health  of  the  horses  and  cattle  is  highly  satisfactory. 

FLO\SrEB-KOOTS — BULBS. 

Bulb-growing  at  Haarlem  and  in  its  vicinity  is  canied  on  to  as  great 
jin  extent  as  ever.  There  are  about  fifty  firms  making  the  growing  and 
exporting  of  bulbs  their  exclusive  business  j  in  addition  thereto,  a  much 
larger  number  of  people,  engaged  in  some  other  trade  or  employment, 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  branch  of  horticulture,  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  principally  for  the  home  market,  although  some  of  them  also 
export  bulbs  to  other  countries.  The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  for 
this  purpose  is  estimated  at  about  1,200  hectares,  equal  to  rather  more 
than  2,965  acres. 

The  land  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  is  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Haarlem,  and  nearly  250  hectares,  or  618  acres 
in  extent;  the  value  thereof  is  estimated  at  24,000  florins  per  hectare,  or 
$3,885  per  acre. 
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Aboat  950  hectares  (2,347  acres),  representing  a  valae  of  from  20.000 
to  24,000  florins  i>er hectare  ($3,237  to  $3,885  per  acre),  are  employee!  for 
the  cnltivatioQ  of  tnlips,  crocuses,  anemones,  narcissnses,  lilies,  &c. 

Nearly  3,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  bulb-growing  business.  The 
export  of  bulbs  to  other  countries  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
about  2,500,000  florins  or  $1,000,(K)0.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  very  small,  as  compared  with  those  to  other  countries,  amounting 
to  only  75,000  florins  or  $30,000. 

As  the  principal  cause  why  the  exports  of  this  article  to  the  United 
States  are  so  very  limited,  as  compared  with  those  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  bulb-growers  point  to  the  high  rate  of  duty 
levied  thereon  in  America. 

The  exports  of  bulbs  in  1878  were  le^s  than  in  previous  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crop  having  been  generally  poor,  as  well  as  through  the 
prohibition  to  import  flower-roots  into  Italy  and  Spain.  This  year,  how- 
ever, there  are  prospects  of  a  superior  crop  and  an  increased  trade. 

In  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  only  cattle -manure  is  used  at  a  cost 
of  about  1,200  florins  per  hectare,  or  $194  per  acre,  whereas  ordinary 
manure,  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  expense,  does  equally  well  for  all  other 
kinds  of  bulbs. 

THE  G^RAIN  TRADE. 

Tlie  year  1878  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  the  grain  trade,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  notable  for  a  constant  downward  tendency  in  prices.  The  late 
war  in  Turkey  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  exciting  to  extensive  specu- 
lations, but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  course  of  business  in 
I854-'55,  which  had  momentarily  been  regarded  as  a  precedent,  was  not 
applicable  now,  so  that  the  reaction  proved  the  more  disastrous  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  raising  of  the  blockade  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  ac- 
cumulate qnantities  of  Kussian  grain  were  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
markets  of  Western  Europe. 

The  opinion  prevails  here  now  that  the  year  1878  has  shown  that  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  the  United  States  will  henceforth  be  able  to 
supply  Europe  with  breadstuffs,  even  should  an  interruption  in  the  in- 
tercourse with  Bnssia  at  any  Aiture  time  occur.  It  is  now  also  generally 
believed  that  as  long  as  the  grain  crops  in  the  United  States  turn  ont  in 
any  way  favorable,  and  the  export  hither  continues  to  be  well  regulated, 
breadstnflb  will  hereafter  always  be  procurable  here  at  moderate  rates. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  uncommonly  low  rate  of  freights  then  prevailing  that  American 
grain  could,  in  1878,  be  sold  here  at  such  a  low  figure. 

The  prices  realized  for  American  wheat  in  1878  were  as  follows 
(freight  to  this  poit  included): 

Fiorina 
p«r  2,400  kilos. 

January 330 

March 320 

April 315 

May 310 

Jnne 275  to  295 

Jaly 270  to  280 

kngwst 280 

f^piember 275 

October,  Kovember,  and  December 280  to  285 

2,400  kflogtama  being  equal  to  about  47  cwt.  1  quarter  avoirdupois. 
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Some  transactions  have  taken  place,  and  a  few  contracts  have  been 
closed  for  cargoes  of  new  wheat  to  be  shipped  at  New  York  in  Augnst 
and  September  of  the  present  year,  at  prices  ranging  from  284  to  300 
florins  i)er  2,400  kilograms. 

A  constantly  increasing  market  for  American  wheat  seems  now  to 
have  been  secured  in  this  countr^^,  as  the  millers  here  recognize  and 
highly  valae  certain  superiorities  which  it  possesses. 

Statement  shoicing  the  mport«  of  grain  at  Amsterdam  during  the  years  1677  and  1876. 

[Quantities  in  tiectoliters.J 


Importc-d  frum — 


Rye. 


!      1877. 


1878. 


Wheat. 
1877.        1878. 


Barley. 


1877.  I    1878. 


KuMia ,      968,903       762,658     77,085   162,820  21,709   102,978 

Germanv '        33,846        38,046,139,384   165,340  24,676     53,522 

Denmark ' 1 ! ■      1,440  2,700      1,860 

England 1 123,254     69,290, 

France : ..    ' 2,280    ... 

Danabian  principalities  16,86o!      176,370: j    63,269,10,950     34,770 


5,305 
8,18915,48522,16»|l&. 


Turkey 

United  Stat^ 
East  Indies  . . . 

Japan , 

Portugal 


3,187, 
9, 370 


Total 


5,000 7,500 

90,450     25,620   102,538 

17,  795 
660 


228 


475 
*i5 


1,  032, 166J  1,  072,  524   365, 343   573. 162  69, 716   193, 13o!  8, 189'20, 790*22, 897 


58 

15,628 


TIMBEB. 

The  timber  tiude  during  the  year  1878  is  represented  by  importers  and 
dealers  as  having  been  unusually  dull  and  unsatisfactory.  The  prices 
for  all  kinds  were  low ;  Norwegian,  {Swedish,  and  Finland  dressed  logs 
could  hardly  be  sold  at  fair  prices. 

The  imports  of  American  dressed  logs  (pitch  pine)  were  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  year;  the  low  price  at  which  they  can 
be  sold  renders  them  available  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  trade  therein  promises  to  increase. 

About  the  same  number  of  masts  were  imported  as  in  1877,  but  there 
were  not  so  many  sold. 

Araericau  dressed  logs  are  ft^quentl^^  fitted  and  used  for  masts,  and 
can  be  had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  Riga  masts. 

The  sales  of  American  oak-staves  were  rather  considerable.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  as  follows :  Dressed  logs,  1,770  in 
1878  against  1,5126  in  1877 ;  oak-staves,  77,413  in  1878  against  75,472  in 
1877 ;  deals,  5,226  in  1878  against  32,268  in  1877 ;  masts,  68  in  1878 
against  none  in  1877. 

The  entire  imports  of  timber  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  this  port  in 
218  vessels,  of  which  83  came  from  Baltic  ports,  81  from  Sweden  and 
Finland,  50  from  Norway,  and  4  from  the  United  States. 

TOBACCO. 


If  tiie  sad  course  of  business  during  the  year  1878  in  so  many  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  was  attributable  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  politics  and 
of  political  economy  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the  disappointments  in 
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the  Dutch  tobacco  markets  owed  their  origin  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the 
1877  Java  crop,  which,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  was  far  inferior 
to  what  may  be  expected  in  moderately  good  years. 

The  smaller  imports  from  Manila,  Kio  Grande,  &c.,  likewise  cooper- 
ated  to  limit  transactions  to  a  comparatively  smaU  amount.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  the  more  occasion  to  appreciate  the  good 
result  of  the  considerable  1877  Sumatra  crop,  which  gave  to  the  tobacco 
market  the  relief  it  so  much  required. 

The  plans  pending  in  Germany,  at  one  moment  tending  to  create  a 
governmeat  monopoly,  at  another  to  raise  the  duty  on  tobacco  with 
more  or  less  protection  to  the  produce  of  that  country,  had  at  the  close 
of  the  year  not  come  to  maturity,  and  this  state  of  uncertainty  occasioned 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  all  middling  and  inferior  sorts  falling 
within  the  classes,  inside  covers,  tillers,  &c. 

The  following  figures  will  tend  to  show  the  importance  of  the  last 
eight  Java  and  Sumatra  crops : 

Statement  akawing  the  tobacco  crop  of  Java  and  Sumatra  for  eight  yearSy  the  quantities  pro- 
duced, the  annrage  price  per  half  kilogram  realizedy  and  the  total  value  of  the  said  crops  in 
each  year. 


1870.    I    1871.    I    1872. 


JiTACTop packa^ea*.  10«,»70  129,000  207,351 

Sumatracrop do. ...I    3, 114  I    8,922  1    6,409 


Total 110,084  '132,922  !213,780 


Average  price  for  Java  crop,  Dutch 
eenta  per  |  kilogram 

ATprafpe  price  for  Samatra  crop, 
Dutch  cents  per  |  kilogram 


1874.    [    1875.       1876. 


240,006  ,179.828   182,177 
9,238  I  12,811     15,147 


249, 244  192, 189  ,197, 824  ,220, 815 


59 
182 


1877. 


146,876 
86,167 


182,743 


Amoirnt  realised  ftom  Ja\'a  crop, 
milUona  of  florins 

Amonnt  realized  i^om  Sumatra 
crop,  milliooa  of  florins 


Total 


224 


25 


23 
8 

26          17| 

8 
6« 


22} 


144 


*A  package  usually  weighs  from  50  to  80  kilograms. 

The  variation  in  the  above  figures,  showing  the  amount  of  tobacco 
produced,  is  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  more  or  less  favorable  result 
of  the  harvests.  In  1878,  however,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  tobacco 
was  cultivated.  The  almost  total  failure  of  the  1877  crop,  added  to  the 
great  losses  sustained  on  most  of  the  articles  of  imjwrt  and  export, 
caused  a  crisis  in  Java,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  many  of  the 
tobacco  plantations,  through  the  want  of  working  capital  and  credit, 
could  not  be  brought  into  cultivation.  This  stato  of  matters,  however, 
is  but  temporary,  and  in  1879  already  the  cultivation  has  again  increased. 

The  production  in  Sumatra  has  progressed  almost  regularly  from  year 
to  year. 

Java  and  Sumatra  tobacco  is  almost,  without  an  exception,  consigned 
to  and  sold  in  Holland  for  the  account  of  the  planters.  After  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  most  expedient  system  of  sale  for  the  sell- 
ers, it  has  at  last  been  shown  that,  when  the  crops  turn  out  well  or  even 
middling,  the  sale  in  large  quantities  by  tender  is  best  calculated  to 
insare  high  prices,  whereas,  when  the  crops  are  inferior,  the  sale  by  auc- 
tion is  to  be  preferred.  And  this  course  has  also  been  adopted  during 
the  last  two  years. 
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The  trade  in  Amerioan  tobaoco  has  hitherto  taken  but  a  very  insig- 
uifieant  place  in  the  Amsterdam  market,  as  the  following  figures  wQl 
show  with  regard  to  two  kinds,  viz : 


stock  on  hand  Jannary  1,1878 1 

Imports  durinc  t  h6  year { 

Saliea  during  tbe  year j 

Stook  on  hand  Jannary  1, 1879 | 

Imports  to  Juno  30, 187» 

Sales  to  June  30, 1879 I 

Stock  on  hand  July  1, 1879 


-^ ' 


Maryland. 

Kentneky. 

Casks. 

Catia. 

474 

278 

7,466 

1,107 

5,850 

941 

2,080 

444 

2,503 

112 

2,344 

201 

2,248 

3SS 

Some  little  improvement  is,  however,  already  perceptible ;  also  seed- 
leaf,  although  imported  for  the  greater  part  indirect,  has  latterly  found 
more  favor  in  this  market.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  figures  of 
imports  and  sales  of  American  tobacco  would  have  quite  a  difierent  ap- 
pearance, if  those  parcels  were  added,  which  are  sorted  out  and  rejected 
in  supplying  those  countries  where  the  government  monopolizes  the 
tobacco  trade;  such  parcels  must,  of  course,  be  re-exported  firom  the 
said  countries  and  most  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  Netherlands.  Id 
the  statements  of  imports  the  said  indirectly  imported  quantities  are 
not  taken  notice  of,  although  they  are  sold  and  used  in  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  tariffs,  whereby 
a  very  high  duty  is  imposed  on  tobacco  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium,  will  benefit  both  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam.  In  no  other 
country  than  the  Netherlands  will  it  then  any  longer  be  possible  to  have 
a  market,  where  tobacco  can  be  received,  manipulated  and  sorted,  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  other  countries,  without  fiscal  interference ; 
this,  added  to  the  well-known  great  financial  and  moral  power  of  the 
Amsterdam  tobacco  market,  must  necessarily  tend  to  conduct  the  stream 
of  American  tobacco  exports  to  the  Netherlands,  the  land  of  tree  trade, 

I  further  transmit  with  this  report  a  statement  showing  the  sales  of 
East  Indian  tobacco  at  the  markets  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  during 
the  year  1878 ;  as  well  as  a  statement  showing  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce in  American,  Bast  Indian,  and  other  tobacco  at  Amsterdam 
during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 

PETROLEUM. 

During  the  year  1878  business  in  this  article  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  consumption  was  very  large  and  always  on  the  increase. 
Prices  were  low  and  gave  rise  to  many  important  transactions,  for  the 
most  part  on  delivery  at  fixed  periods. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  quotations  in  America,  where  the  total  ex- 
X)orts,  however,  were  much  less  than  in  1877,  prices,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  interval  of  improvement,  were  continually  on  the  decline. 
In  January,  15|  florins  per  100  kilograms  could  be  obtained  tor  imme- 
diate delivery,  but  in  December,  prices  had  gone  back  to  11  florins. 

The  imports  from  America,  direct,  amounted  to  124,022  casks,  against 
52,050  in  the  previous  year,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect 
communication  by  water  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Rhine,  this  mar- 
ket proved  to  be  able  to  sell  large  quantities,  although  with  some  little 
sacrifice  in  the  price,  as  compared  with  neighboring  ports,  whose  means 
of  communication  are  superior  to  those  of  Amsterdam. 
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The  following  ia  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  petroleum  discharged 
at  the  Amsterdam  petroleum  stores  fi'om  1872  up  to  the  present  time  : 

Casks. 

1H72 37,817 

im 29,264 

1J^4 59,012 

1875 92,654 

1876 65,507 

1-77 63,500 

1878 125,553 

1;?79,  firet  six  months 55, 794 

These  figures  include  also  the  indirect  imports  via  Antwerp  and  Eot- 
terdam.  The  direct  imports  in  1879  promise  to  be  much  larger  than  in 
any  pre>iou8  year. 

Since  the  coramencement  of  1879,  prices,  both  for  immediate  and  fu- 
ture delivery  have,  excepting  occasional  fluctuations  of  no  significance, 
sustaiued  a  continual  decline.  On  the  1st  of  Januarj^  the  quotations 
wexe  from  lOJ  to  10  florins,  but  on  the  3()th  June  not  more  than  from  9  to 
8?  fiorins  could  be  obtained. 

This  decline  is  attributable,  not  so  much  to  an  excessive  stock  in  Eu- 
rope as  to  the  incessant  and  considerable  offers  in  America.  It  is  true 
that  the  stock  on  hand  has  increased  since  last  year,  but  not  in  compar- 
ison with  the  increase  of  consumption. 

The  stock  at  Amsterdam  on  January  1,  1879,  as  compared  with  that 
on  January  1,  1878,  was  as  follows : 


JaDtiarv  1, 


!      Ciuks. 

Oohind         * 34,044 

Imported,  January  to  Jniio .^5, 794 


January  1, 

1878. 


Gaskt. 
10, 737 

40,545 


Total    I  89,838  51,282 


Beliren^.  Jauunrv  to  June 58,778 


Stock  June  30 ,         31,060 


36, 178 


15,104 


DIAMONDS. 

Although  the  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  and  in  their 
various  forms  of  perfection,  that  are  manipulated  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
course  of  a  year  represent  many  millions  in  vahie,  they  do  not  figure 
correspondingly  in  the  statistics  of  exports,  for  this  reason :  that  many 
of  the  principal  diamond  cutting  and  i)olishing  establishments  in  this 
city  work  chiefly  for  English  and  French  houses,  and  of  late  years  also 
for  several  firms  at  Hamburg.  Actual  sales  of  this  article  are  therefore 
far  more  iiiixK)rtant  at  London,  Paris,  and  Hamburg  than  in  Amsterdam. 

Tliis  breinch  of  industry,  which  gives  remunerative  employment  to  about 
4,000  workmen,  was  not  so  prosperous  during  the  last  twelve  months  as  it 
has  been  in  previous  years,  chiefly  because  the  trade  in  rough  a^  well  as 
polished  diamonds  yielded  no  profits.  The  rough  material,  as  imported 
direct  from  Kimberly  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  a«  well  as  the  various  kinds 
of  cut  and  polished  diamonds,  were,  in  most  ca^s,  sold  at  a  loss.  Besides 
which  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  rough  article  did  not  keep  equal 
pace  with  the  polished  stones,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  manufact- 
urer to  keep  his  men  regularly  employed.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, new  factories  are  continually  opened,  to  which  circumstance  the 
less  favorable  results  may,  })erhiips,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed. 
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There  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  of  these  establishments,  large  and 
small,  in  this  city.  The  rate  of  wages,  too,  has  undergone  considerable 
reduction,  owing  partly  to  the  continually  increasing  number  of  work- 
men, and  partly  to  the  prevailing  dullness  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

BANKS — JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  banks  and  joint-stock  com- 
panies at  Amsterdam,  with  the  amouut  of  their  working  capital  and  the 
dividends  jiaid  thereon  in  1879  : 


Namcft. 


Bank  of  the  Netherlands 

Surinam  Kank 

Am8t<>r<lHm  Bank 

Netherlands  India  Commercial  Bank , 

Kt;therlandH  Trading;  Society 

Twent  Bimkinj;  Association  (B.  W.  Blydenstciu  &  Co.). . . 
Bank  of  FariA  and  the  Netherlands  (Amsterdam  Branch), 


Capital 

stock. 


Florins. 

IC,  000, 000 

700,000 

8,000.000 

1*2,000,000 

:i5, 963, 000 

4, 870, 000 

*62, 500,  000 


Dividends. 


Percent 

MA 

5 

61 

7 

:» 

6 
10 


"  Francs. 


BANK  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


The  cax>ital  Rtock  of  this  institution  is  divided  into  16,000  sh&res  of 
1^000  florins  each;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1879,  in  the 
hands  of  2,721  shareholders,  of  whom  871,  each  having  at  least  5  shares^ 
were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  meetings.  Acting  as  agent  for 
the  government,  this  bank  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank 
notes,  of  which  the  average  circulation  in  the  said  year  amounted  to 
188,288,663  florins.  During  that  period  it  discounted  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  commercial  paper  to  an  amount  of  401,517,363  florins,  granted 
loans  on  government  and  other  securities  to  an  amount  of  203,300,985 
florins,  and  on  merchandise  and  other  goods  to  an  amount  of  34,285,830 
florins.    The  rate  of  interest  charged  thereon  varied  as  follows : 


Rate  of  discount  on — 


Rate  of  interest  for  loans  on— 


Dntt'H  < if  alteration. 


August  26,  lh75  . 
April  10, 1 878  ... 
Mnv  2, 1878  .... 
Octolier  9, 1P78  . . 
February  5, 1«79 


Bni«  of  ex- 
change. 


3 
3 

4" 
3A 


I 


Securities. 


PromisHory 
notes. 


H 

4 
4 


Goods.    BnllioD. 


Home.    Foreign. 


3 
3 

^ 

4 
4 


3* 
4 


3 
3 

34 

4 

4 


The  results  of  tlie  fiscal  year  were  most  satisfactory.  While  trade  and 
industry  continued  to  experience  the  heavy  dullness  of  the  times,  this 
institution  enjoyed  a  season  of  more  than  usual  prosperity.  Neither  were 
its  profits  derived  from  the  unnecessary  raising  of  the  Vate  of  discount 
or  interest,  as  the  above  statement  plainly  shows ;  but,  faithfnl  to  its 
calling  it  has  used  all  its  efforts  to  strengthen  and  support  others  and 
saved  many  from  great  losses,  as  well  as  promoted  the  development  of 
business,  combining  general  benefit  with  the  interests  of  its  sharehold- 
ers, thereby  increasing  its  popularity  and  extending  the  circle  of  its 
labors  from  year  to  year. 
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I7ETHEBULNDS  INDIA  OOMMEBGIAL  BANK;. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  profits  realized  and  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  said  bank  since  the  date  of  its  constitation  : 


Year. 


Paid-un  capi- 
tal. 


Total  of      I  ^LTjd^S^d 
netpxx>fit8.       P»jiP^^ 


'  Florint. 

WM 1,500,000 

1«5 3,000,000 

1^66 3,925,000 

1887 6,000,000 

18W 8,000,000 

1899 6.000,000 

1870 -. 6.000,000 

1871 6.000,000 

1872 6,000,000 

1H73 6,000,000 

1874 6,000,000 

1875 6,000,000 

1876 12.000,000 

1877 12,000,000 

1878 :  12.000,000 


Florins. 

FIoHm. 

99, 288.  784 

3.88 

6.21 

165,  762.  53 

6.74 

5.39 

261,  026. 17 

10.20 

6.24 

3]0,810.»li 

12.83 

5.13 

364,  669. 64 

14.50 

5.8 

255, 248. 17t 

10.50 

4.20 

223, 409.  26 

9. 25 

3.7 

240.  004.  554 

10.00 

4 

582,471.34 

21.26 

8.50 

473,  486.  21 

17.50 

7 

729, 045. 284 

25.00 

10 

900.461.93 

30.00 

12 

1,286.520.77 

22.50 

9 

917,719.804 

17.10 

6.84 

945, 136.  014 

17.50 

7 

Per  cent,  on 
capital. 


So  that  the  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders  on  the  paid-up  capital 
during  the  said  years  has  averaged  about  7  per  cent. 

This  bank  has  lately  entered  into  intimate  connection  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  special  object  of  oi)eiiing  credit  accounts  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  new  world,  in  order  to  import  staple  produce 
from  Java,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  course  of  business  may  lead  thereto, 
also  from  other  east'Cm  countries.  For  this  purpose  the  firm  of  Blak'e 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York  and  Boston,  on  a  personal  application 
thereto  by  one  of  the  good  friends  of  the  Doard  of  directors,  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  agent  to  the  Netherlands  India  Commercial  Bank.  The 
excellent  reputation  of  this  firm,  proverbial  for  its  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, is  a  guarantee  to  the  board  in  the  transaction  of  business  not 
so  directly  under  it«  coutrol. 

The  directors  of  this  bank  have  been  led  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  on  the  penalty  of  being  doomed  to  idleness,  this  institu- 
tion must  necessarily  continue  to  be  a  link  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  constantly  direct  its  attention  to  the  extending  and  con- 
firming of  its  commercial  relations,  and  that,  true  to  its  principle  of  ab- 
staining, as  far  as  possible,  from  trading  on  its  own  account,  it  must 
exert  all  its  influence  and  endeavors  to  develoi)  and  promote  the  trade 
of  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies,  even  though  the  produce  of  the  lat- 
ter should  find  its  way  and  be  c>>nveyed  to  other  markets  than  those  of 
the  Netherlands  and  to  other  ports  than  Amsterdam. 

NEW  loa:ns  negotiated  at  amstebdam. 

Since  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  the  following  securities  have  been 
placed  at  Amsterdam,  viz : 


Names. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


P  ttngaeae  loon^  sixth  series — 


Datch  Bail  way  Company 

Oregjon  and  California  Railroad 
Compa>ny. 

CItyol  Brussels 

Netherlands- Westphalia  Railway 
CompanT. 

Batch-Rheniah    Railway    Com- 
pany, fifth  series. 


Per  cent 
6 

4 
6 

3 
4* 


Amount. 


£407, 140 

FL  2. 500, 000 
$1, 700, 000 

Fti>.  66, 000, 000 
FL  4, 000,  000 

£100, 000 


Price. 


Remarks. 


Per  cent. 

95}  >  Redeemable  at  par,  i  per  cent. 

'      p<>r  annum. 
95i     Redeemable  at  par  in  50  years. 

8r>t 


06i 
92 

100 


Redeemable  at  par  in  86  years. 
Redeemable  at  par  in  60  years. 

Redeemable  at  par  January  1, 
1899. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  the  above  securities  have  been  taken  by 
Dutch  investors,  besides  which  several  millions  of  Russian,  as  well  as 
Austrian  interior  debt,  found  purchasers  at  the  Amsterdam  market. 

AMERICAN  SECURITIES. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  suc- 
cessful conversion  of  so  large  an  amount  of  its  high-interest-bearing 
bonds  into  bonds  paying  only  4  per  cent.,  have  not  failed  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  bankers,  capitalists,  and  others  throughout 
Holland,  and  these  operations  are  generally  regarded  here  as  exemplary 
national  aehievements. 

The  new  4  per  cent,  bonds,  however,  have  not  as  yet  found  much 
favor  with  investors  in  this  country,  the  rate  of  interest  being  considered 
too  low;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  no  invest- 
m<^nt  can  be  more  safe.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  to 
conquer  the  as  yet  prevailing  reluctance  is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  and 
that  those  very  4  per  cent,  bonds  will  eventually  become  a  favorite  in- 
vestment here.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  objection  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  6iat  the  Dutch  public — so  conservative  in  all 
things— has  not  yet  become  suflSciently  reconciled  to  bonds  at  4  per 
cent,  issued  by  a  state  that  so  recently  paid  them  5  and  6  per  cent,  for 
their  money.  It  should  perhaps  also  be  stated  that  naany  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  realized  by  Dutch  capitalists  and  investors  through  the 
redemption  of  5  and  6  per  cent.  United  States  bonds,  have  been  apphed 
to  support  the  market  for  Kussian  securities,  wherein  the  Dutch  people 
in  general  are  so  largely  interested. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
American  securities  (exclusive  of  United  States  bonds^  held  in  Holland 
at  the  present  moment.  It  has  greatly  decreased  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  what  yet  remains  of  such  securities  in  this  country  may 
still  be  assumed  to  exceed  $100,000,000. 

The  very  promising  prospect  of  a  revival  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  of  a  speedy  return  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a 
generally-increasing  confidence,  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  so, 
had  the  effect  of  considerably  raising  the  market  value  of  many  formerly 
deprecated  and  "suffering'^  American  railwaj'^  securities.  Large  num- 
bers of  these,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  held  by  Dutch 
owners,  have  been  bought  up  in  this  market  for  the  account  of  American 
bankers  and  capitalists. 

The  great  losses  sustained  and  the  many  disappointments  experienced 
by  the  Dutch  people,  who  were  in  former  years  so  largely  interested  in 
all  sorts  of  American  enterprises,  have  of  late  had  t^e  effect  to  make 
them  look  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  upon  American  indus- 
trial investments  in  general,  and  especially  upon  railway  securities.  It 
is  therefore  but  natural  that,  whenever  large  orders  for  American  account 
cause  an  advance  on  the  quotations  of  several  years  past,  as  has  re- 
cently been  the  case  with  several  kinds  of  American  railway  shares  and 
bonds,  they  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  them,  and 
dispose  of  them  without  loss  of  time. 
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Jiate»  of  exchange  at  Amsterdam  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1879. 


On  Loadon. 


"I 


Jalv,  1878 :  iii«!fat 

Two  moBthA'  date . 
AogUBtv  1878:  Biffht  ... 

Two  months'  date  . 
Septemb«»r,1878:  sight 

Two  months'  date . 
October,  1878 :  sight . . . 

Two  months  date . 
November,  1878 :  sight 

Two  monthrt'  date . 
Be€»>mber,  1878 :  sight. 

Two  months*  date  . 
Janawv,1879:  sight... 

Two  months'  date . 
Febnuii7,1870:  sight.. 

Two  months'  &te . 
March,  1879:  sight 

Two  months'  date . 
April  1679:  sight     .... 

Two  months'  date . 
Msy,1879:  sight 

Two  months'  date . 
Jane,  1879:  sight 

Two  months'  date . 


Per  £ 

12. 02} 

11.94 

12.031 

11.97 

12.08 

11.98 

12.08 

11.98 

12.08} 

11.97 

12.  09) 

12.00 

12.08} 

11.98 

12.  05} 

12.00 

12.09 

12.02 

12.03} 

11.99 

12.02 

11.97} 

12.03 

11.99 


On  Paris. 


sterling. 
to  12. 06}! 
to  12. 00 
to  12. 09 
to  12. 00 
to  12. 12 
to  12.  00 
to  12. 13 
to  12. 00 
to  12. 11  I 
to  12.  00  , 
to  12. 15  I 
to  12.  02  I 
to  12. 14 
to  12.  02  I 
to  12. 10 
to  12. 01 
to  12. 10}, 
to  12. 03 
to  12. 07} 
to  12. 01 
to  12. 04 
t<ill.99 
to  12.  04} 
to  12.  00 


Per  100  yyanet. 

47.80  to4&10 

47.50  to  47. 60 

47.96  to  47. 95 

47.60  to  47.  60 

47.80  to  47.  95 

47.50  to  47. 60 

47.80  to  47. 95 

47.40  to  47.  50 

47.75  to  47. 95 

47.40  to  47. 40 

47.80  to  47. 90 

47.40  to  47.  40 

47.80  to  47. 95 

47.40  to  47. 65 

47.80  to  47. 95 

47.50  to  47. 55 

47.65  to  47.  00 

47.35  to  47. 50 

47.75  to  47. 85 

47.35  to  47. 45 

47.75  to  47.  80 

47.46  to  47. 45 

47.60  to  47. 70 

47.40  to  47.  45 


On  Frankfort 


Per  100  markt. 
5a  80  to  59. 30 
58.35  to  58. 60 
58.85  to59.0» 
58.40  to  58. 50 
58.85  to  59.  00 
58.40  to  58. 45 
58.85  to  59. 10 
58.25  to  58. 40 
58.85  to  59. 20 
58.25  to  58. 30 
58.95  to59.29 
6a30  to  58.40 
58.05  to  69. 15 
5a 45  to5a50 
5a  95  to  59. 15 
58.50  to  58.  60 
5a 80  to59.00 
5a 40  to5a55 
5a  70  to  5a  85 
58.40  to  5a  45 
5a  70  to  5a  90 
5a  40  to5a40 
5a  70  to5a90 
58.40   to  5a  40 


THE  NORTH  SEA  CAKAL,  &C. 


The  following  statements  respecting  the  North  Sea  Canal,  the  timber 
dock,  and  the  prospects  of  an  improTed  water  communication  with  the 
Bhine,  have  been  kindly  furnished  me,  yerbatim,  by  the  harbor-master 
of  the  said  canal  and  its  dependencies,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Amsterdam  Canal  Company,  to  whom  I  had  applied  for 
information: 

In  a  former  report  I  have  given  a  general  description  of  the  new  canal  from  the 
North  SeA  to  Aumterdam,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  old 
canal.  I  also  mentioned  the  works  then  projected,  and  the  necessity  of  a  better  oom- 
nmnication  by  water  with  the  Rhine,  and  thus  with  the  inland  and  central  Germany. 

The  alluvial  soil  of  Amsterdam,  consisting  for  a  great  part  of  alternate  layers  of 
peat  and  loose  clay,  has  impeded  the  progress  of  the  said  works  even  more  than  an- 
ticipated ;  but  at  this  moment  the  most  prominent  difficulties,  as  regards  the  large 
quays  in  coarse  of  constmction,  are  sunnonnted,  and  their  completion  may  be  expected 
in  1881. 

The  timber  harbor  has  alTea<ly  proved  insufficient,  and  an  extensive  enlargement, 
combined  with  an  effective  amelioration  of  the  existing  harbor,  is  now  in  course  of 
eonatruction.  For  this  purpose  an  area  of  48  hectares  (about  118  acres)  of  the  newly- 
drained  land  wiU  be  excavated  or  dredged  to  a  proper  depth  for  receiving  large  vessels. 
A  new  bank  over  the  reclaimed  laud  has  already  been  made.  A  surface  of  about  60 
heetaxea  (148  acres)  of  water  will  also  be  closed  in  by  an  earthen  bank,  and  those  two 

S'eces,  together  with  the  existing  harbor,  will  form  a  spacious  and  well-sheltered  dock 
r  dischai^ing  and  storing  timber  of  all  dencrijptions  and  dimensions. 

The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ground  has  impeded  also  these  works.  The  banka 
in  the  water  have  already  been  more  than  once  above  the  water-level,  but  disappeared 
again  quite  unexpectedly.  The  underground  of  Amsterdam  and  its  neighborhood  has 
proved  very  treacherous  in  many  places,  and  contractors  for  public  works  have  often 
«xp*'rienced  the  fatal  results  of  its  iteculiar  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  much* desired  improvements  of  the  water  communication  with 
the  Rhine,  everything  is  still  in  statu  quo.  About  two  years  ago  the  conservative 
minintry  was  forced  to  resign  by  the  predominant  liberal  party  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  succeeded  by  a  liberal  ministry.  On  this  occasion  the  department  of 
home  affairs  was  split  into  two  separate  administrations,  and  an  additional  minister 
was  intmsted  with  the  leading  of  public  works,  commerce;  and  industry.  In  the 
counie  of  this  summer  the  new  minister  proposed  the  amelioration  of  some  existing 
amd  the  making  of  several  new  canals,  all  imited  in  one  bill.    The  canal  to  the  Rhine 
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was  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  plan.  Owine  to  financial  scruples 
on  the  part  of  some  members,  and  local  jealousy  on  the  side  of  others,  this  bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Hoase  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Pending  the  debates 
on  this  subject,  a  great  division  was  manifested  among  the  members  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  the  ministry,  partly  consisting  of  statesmen  whose  attitude,  when  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  had  pointed  them  out  as  reformers,  fearing  not  to  find  suffi- 
cient support  with  their  own  party,  has  resigned.  At  present  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  very  heterogeneous  political  conviction,  and  nothing  is  known 
as  to  their  views  respecting  the  requirements  for  the  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  canal  bill  has  been  received  with  much  indication, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  expected  that  the  public  spirit  will  give  a  beneficial  impulse 
in  the  proper  direction. 

The  general  depression  in  the  mercantile  atmosphere  has,  of  course,  been  very  much 
felt  in  this  commercial  country. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Amsterdam  for  the  year  1878  be- 

fins  with  stating  '*  that  their  task  will  this  time  be  a  very  sad  one,  on  account  of  their 
aving  to  describe  a  series  of  disappointments  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  operat  ons,  of 
heavy  blows  experienced  by  the  collapse  of  some  important  firms  abroad,  and  of  great 
losses  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  market  and  the  lowering  of  freights. 
That,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Netherlands  com- 
memal  world  has  shown  again  to  be  proof  against  difficult  times,  as  but  few  solitary 
eases  occurred  where  the  burden  became  too  heavy." 

It  is  evident  that  these  unfortunate  times  must  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
traffic  through  the  canal.  Still,  the  statistics  show  an  important  increase,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  data. 

Here  the  harbor-master  subjoins  the  following  statement  of  the  num- 
ber and  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  North 
Sea  Canal,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  monthly,  from  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  a  year  after  it  was  opened  for  traffic,  to  the  31st  of  August, 
1879: 

Sta temcn t  of  man thly  traffic. 


Months. 


Hoyexnber,  1877 i, 

December,  1877 

Janaary  1878 

February,  1878 

March,  1878 

April,  1878 

May,  1878 

June,  1878 

July,  1878.   

AnfnuM878 

September,  1878 

October,  1 878 

November,  1878 

December,  1878 

Janaary,  1879 

Febmarv.  1879 

March,  1879 

April,  1879 

May,  1879 

J  ane,  1879 

July,  1879 

Angnst,l879 

Total 


Inward. 


o 

^4 


a 


I 


103 

92 

74 

70 

91 

113 

100 

110 

176 

117 

113 

116 

106 

105 

54 

71 

85 

119 

127 

155 

177 

167 


O 


47, 140 
89, 177 
29,331 
30. 121 
39,750 
51, 472 
51, 395 
48,334 
66,784 
51, 110 
50,304 
51,  303 
46,325 
45,961 
23,153 
30,742 
85,345 
61,580 
60,611 
73,807 
71,  050 
73,  515 


Outward. 


12,442   1,078^370 


o 

li 


92 

105 

81 

59 

102 

156 

144 

122 

130 

111 

99 

96 

102 

92 

60 

58 

109 

133 

139 

126 

159 

145 


b 


42,284 
41,388 
30, 937 
26,134 
39,160 
67,988 
61, 101 
64,149 
60,103 
43,269 
41, 813 
43, 435 
44,455 
44,506 
28, 312 
22,  756 
46,298 
60,942 
69,082 
.H.899 
75.  89.» 
67,837 


Total. 


2,420   1,066,240 


i£ 


eg 


197 
197 
165 
129 
193 
269 
244 
232 
306 
228 
212 
212 
207 
197 
114 
129 
194 
252 
266 
281 
336 
312 


§ 


89,424 

80,566 

60,268 

56.255 

78.910 

119,460 

112.496 

102,483 

126,887 

94,379 

92,117 

94.738 

90.780 

90.467 

51,465 

53,498 

81,643 

122,IV22 

129.603 

1-8, 766 

14ft,  442 

141, 352 


4,862     2,144,610 


The  fishermen  are  not  included  in  these  figures.  About  a  dozen  vessels 
ran  in  for  shelter  during  gales,  but  did  not  pass  through  the  canal,  and 
are  not  among  the  above  number. 
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With  regard  to  nationality,  the  said  number  of  vessels  was  divided  as 
follows : 

Vessels.    I  Veasela. 


British 1,770 

Dutch 1,706 

Korwegian 732 

Gennan 28'2 

Swediah 99 

Russia 66 

Danish - 52 

lUliao 46 


American 41 

Spanish 28 

Austrian •. 20 

French 13 

Greek 6 

Belgian 1 


Total 4,862 

Of  the  above  vessels  there  were  720  drawing  5  meters  or  upwards  of 
water,  namely: 

104  yessels  of  5. 0  meters,  or  16  feet  4  inches  draught. 
61  vessels  of  5. 1  meters,  or  16  feet  8  inches  draught. 
73  Yessels  of  5. 2  meters,  or  17  feet  0  inches  draught. 
76  vessels  of  5.  3  meters,  or  17  feet  4  inches  draught. 
66  vessels  of  5.  4  meters,  or  17  feet  8  inches  draught. 
64  vessels  of  5.  5  meters,  or  18  feet  0  inches  draught. 

02  vessels  of  5.  6  meters,  or  18  feet  4  inches  draught. 
38  vessels  of  5.  7  meters,  or  18  feet  8  inches  draught. 
Id  vessels  of  5.  8  meters,  or  19  feet  0  inches  draught. 

30  vessels  of  5.  9  meters,  or  19  feet  4  inches  draught. 
34  vessels  of  6.  0  meters,  or  19  feet  8  inches  draught. 

31  vessels  of  6. 1  meters,  or  20  feet  0  inches  draught. 
19  vessels  of  6. 2  meters,  or  20  feet  4  inches  draught. 

•  14  vessels  of  6.  3  meters,  or  20  feet  8  inches  draught. 
9  vessels  of  6. 4  met«rs,  or  21  feet  0  inches  draught. 
6  vessels  of  6. 5  meters,  or  21  feet  4  inches  draught. 

3  vessels  of  6. 6  meters,  or  21  feet  8  inches  draught. 
5  vessels  of  6. 7  meters,  or  22  feet  0  inches  draught. 
2  vessels  of  6. 8  m()ters,  or  22  feet  4  inches  draught. 

2  vessels  of  6.  9  meters,  or  22  feet  8  inches  draught. 

3  vessels  of  7. 1  meters,  or  23  feet  4  inches  draught. 

The  maximum  draught  for  going  through  the  canal  is  21  feet  4  inches,  but  vessels 
drawing  22  feet  can  pass  safely  with  the  necessary  precautions  and  by  special  permis- 
sion. The  average  depth  in  the  tidal  harbor  is  21  feet  8  inches  at  low  and  27  feet  at 
high  water,  at  the  shallowest  point. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  which  will  be  three  years  on  the  Ist  of  November 
next,  only  one  vessel  has  been  lost  near  Ymuiden  (the  name  of  the  village  sprung  up 
since  the  opening).  The  said  vessel  had  no  pilot,  and  the  captain  seemed  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  current.  She  was  driven  too  low  down  by  the  current,  and,  when 
the  capt«in  saw  that  he  could  no  more  reach  the  harbor  or  month,  the  wind  being 
north-northwest,  instead  of  tacking,  when  he  would  have  been  quite  safe,  ordered  to 
let  go  the  anchor ;  but,  before  it  could  hold,  the  stem  struck  the  bottom  and^he  whole 
ship  disappeared  in  less  than  an  hour's  time.  This  is  the  only  loss  and  the  only  serious 
accident  connected  with  the  harbor  of  Ymuiden. 

Since  the  26th  April  of  this  year  the  trans- Atlantic  steamers  running  between  Am- 
sterdam and  Java,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  formerly  sailed  from  Nienwe  Diep, 
make  use  of  the  new  canal,  and  sail  regularly  every  fortnight.  The  offices  and  good»- 
sheds  of  the  company  have  been  removed  from  Nieuwe  Diep  and  put  up  at  Amsterdam. 

Several  vessels  of  good  22-foot  draught  have  already  proceeded  to  town  without 
breaking  bulk.  This  shows  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  need  no  more  be  afraid 
of  dispntes  about  lighterage,  such  as  often  occurred  formerly,  and  caused  the  insertion 
of  the  clause  * 'Amsterdam  excepted,''  in  charter  parties. 

It  mnst  be  remarked  that  the  data  given  by  Mr.  Urquhart  in  his  work  called  ''Dues 
and  charges  on  shipping  in  foreign  ports,"  as  regards  Amsterdam  and  Dutch  ports  in 
general,  are  altogether  obsolete,  much  more  favorable  tariffs  and  stipulations  having 
been  introduced  since  1875. 

PUBLIC  raPROVEMENTS. 

Among  the  improvements  rendered  necessary  by  the  opening  and 
gradual  completion  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  figures,  in  the  first  place,  a 
spacious  quay  on  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  city.  This  quay, 
nearly  1^  miles  in  length,  has  been  since  some  time  in  course  of  con- 
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Btraction,  and  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  large 
draught,  which  will  be  able  to  moor  alongside  thereof  and  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  at  once  stored  in  the  large  ware- 
hoases  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadway,  or  conveyed  elsewhere  by  rail 
or  small  craft. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  this  quay  is  being  constructed 
in  a  place  where  there  was  formerly  nothing  but  water  to  be  seen,  and 
that  the  soil  under  the  surface  thereof  was,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the 
most  treacherous  nature^peat  and  soft  mud — some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  this  work,  raised  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  government,  and  consequently  from  the  contributions  of  the 
already  heavily -taxed  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam. 

The  two  large  jetties,  each  about  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  built 
in  1877  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  city  to  meet  the  immediate 
requirements  of  shipping  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  new  canal 
were,  in  1878,  connected  with  the  several  lines  of  railroad  by  a  railway- 
bridge  across  the  locks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  west  dock. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  thb  Amsterdam  Dry-dock  Company  com- 
pleted and  opened  an  iron  dry-dock  of  large  dimensions  for  the  use  of 
the  Java  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  large  size  that  are  now  enabled 
to  visit  this  port. 

The  important  and,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  extraordinary  and 
highly  interesting  railway  works  connected  with  the  i)lan  of  construct-, 
ing  a  central  station  for  the  use  of  the  several  lines  that  have  their  ter- 
mini at  Amsterdam  are  progressing,  but  meet  with  much  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  soil.  The  said  station  is  intended 
to  be  built  on  the  central  one  of  three  islands  that  have  been  raised  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  city,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks; 
but  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  constructed  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
settled  down  to  allow  a  commencement  to  be  made  with  the  erection  of 
the  same,  so  that  a  temporary  wooden  structure  has  been  built  on  fhe 
most  western  of  the  said  islands. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  Amsterdam  having  rendered  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  enlarge  the  city,  a  number  of  new  streets  and 
roads  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  been  opened  all  round 
the  town,  and  large  tracts  of  meadow  land  are  now  covered  with  houses 
of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  elegance.  As  these  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  tenanted  even  before  they  are  quite  completed  it  is  likely  that  the 
builaing  mania  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  this  new  part  of  the  town  a  national  museum  for  works  of  art  has 
since  the  last  two  years  been  in  course  of  construction.  This  magnificent 
palatial  edifice,  when  completed,  will  form  the  receptacle  for  the  numer- 
ous and  valuable  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  hitherto  preserved  in 
various  ineligible  and  incommodious  buildings  all  over  the  country. 

The  zoological' gardens  are  continually  increasing  in  extent  and  inter- 
est. The  society  *'  Natura  Artis  Magistra^^^  by  whom  they  are  maintained, 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  grounds  are 
annually  improved.  At  the  present  moment  the  foundation  is  being 
laid  for  an  aquarium  of  large  dimensions,  so  that  the  society  will  soon 
be  enabled  also  in  this  respect  to  compete  with  similar  institutions  in 
other  capitals  of  Europe. 

Great  activity  is  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  old  and  new  town,  both 
by  the  municipal  government  and  by  private  companies  and  individuals, 
in  the  building  of  new  and  the  le^'^eling  of  old  bridges,  in  widening  streets, 
in  constructing  tramways,  &c.  In  fact,  any  one  who  has  not  visited 
Amsterdam  for  the  last  few  years  would  now  be  quite  astonish^  and 
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pnzzled  at  the  numerous  alterations  and  improv^eraents  that  have  been 
eflfected  and  carried  out  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time/and 
which  clearly  show  that  this  remarkable  city  is  greatly  increasing  in 
prosperity,  and  has  evidently  awakened  from  tbe  dull  state  of  lethargy 
that  prevailed  during  a  number  of  years  and  kept  it  at  a  disadvantage 
with  other  European  capitals. 

D.  ECKSTEIN. 
United  States  Consxtlate, 

Amsterdam^  October  1, 1879. 


Statrmiwi  skowing  the  tradCj  imports  and  exports,  of  the  Xethfrlanda  with  foreign  countries 

during  the  year  ending  Deeenher  31,  1878. 


CoBotriM  whence  imported 
and  whither  exported. 


Oeneral  im- 
ports. 


Imports  for 
consamp- 
tion. 


General  ex- 
porta. 


Transit  with 
transship- 
ment. 


KHograms. 

Africa,  east  eout g28,804 

Africa,  west  coast |      10,725,019 


29,054.179 
843,875 


Alj^ieni 

Antigua 

Azores  and  islands  on  the  west 

const  of  Afrioa , 

Barb«H|States 1,170,000 

BelKiCT. tl.W2,712,045 

Bnzil ,        8,763,868 

Bnmen i        7,170,715 

OntnlAmorioft I       2,558,979 


GuUdert. 

292,173 

3.554,047 

179, 723 

94,356 


China 

Cohmibia.  Ecuador,  and  Yene- 

znela , 

Caba 

Cura^oa 

Denmark 

Danabian  Princtpalities 

Ejcvpt 

British  American  Possessions 

British  India 

Prance 

(librsItBr ' 

Greece I 

Gr^at  Britain 1, 

Gaiana,  Dutch 

Guiana,  British 

Gaiana,  Frencti 

Haj-ti 

iLiiubur^ '. 

Ionian  Islands 


322,666 


808, 

2,860, 

1.746, 

5,167, 

81,730, 

167, 


313 
212 
234 
568 
832 
105 


7,020 

116, 513, 545 

1,  547,  686 

1,  »53, 252 

62,148 


Kilograms. 

463. 589 

4, 568, 865 

42 

2,513,634 

23,960 


Kilograms. 
204,416 
635,119 


64 
3,184 


1, 331, 142, 801 

693, 936 

3,  057,  388 


21, 314, 895 

5,674 

1, 070,  692 


982 
85, 510  I        1, 551, 371 


135.656 
769, 575 
250,411 
332.020 
3, 165, 755 


.1. 


85, 316, 
38, 186, 

1, 

742, 

094,090, 

4, 145, 

219, 


409 

781 
181 
929 
886 
001 
718 


22, 094, 311 

15, 826, 155 

40 

195,771 

216,541,401 

852,  852 

44,907 


Italy 

Japan 

Java  and  East  Indian  Posses- 

siuna 

C^p^  of  Good  Hope 

MalU 

Mpcklcnbnrg 

Mt'iico 

Xrirway  ................>• 

Oldenborg  * , 

Austria ■ 

P»*mand  Bolivia 

Philippine  Islands.... 

Purtu^al 

Prouia 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Bnenos  Ajrres 

KoMsia 

SpAin : 

Turkev    - 

Cnited  States 

Sweden 

Wreeked  and  stranded  goods. 


3,028,437  I 
40, 232,  610 

5,803,311 
25, 297, 197 
15,  .037, 358 

161, 847, 775 


358,830 

885, 433 

2, 416,  380 

89.229,543 


!3. 


567,409 

51, 022. 635 

98,736 

16^  036, 060 

575, 585, 268 

3. 320, 504 

740,212,454 

169, 303, 363 

19, 047. 681 

312,299,942 

155, 619, 858 

239,900 


Total 8,362,414,989 


303,  055 
8,  364,  802 
1, 173,  861 
2,  902, 719 
4, 245,  503 

68, 903, 763 

1,268 

107,  649 

77,  015 

217,537 

4, 981, 077 


35, 

1, 001, 

12,973, 

135, 

1.50, 

804, 

1,014, 

23, 041, 

697, 

803, 

471,692, 

4, 493, 

172, 

156, 

36, 057, 

^22, 163, 
581, 


450 
485 
759 
162 
2.>5 
771 
978 
093 
026 
680 
237 
982 
878 
986 
048 
241 
714 
195 
320 
361 


622,661 

450 

34,767 

14,845 

3,  068, 594 

55,381 

78,790 

24,063 

170,  269 

828,  ito 

74.071 

133,528 

61,  252.  840 

279,  597 

73,  329 

190 


Transit  with- 
out trans- 
shipment. 


Kilograms. 
93,000 


78, 714, 149 
273  1 
83, 286  I 


7, 083,  353 

195 

921, 361 

80,312 

15,  942, 704 

5,266' 


68,719 

10, 204, 427 

101, 487 

976,427 

103, 065, 252 

1, 467,  807 

02, 900. 522 

6,  763, 251 

1, 409, 450 

61,995,116 

4, 286, 249 

26,893 


2.  529 
11,106,623  !"'"i,'7T4,'556 

522,750  I , 

16, 683  I  150 


800, 774, 068 


4, 618, 761 
1,  551, 103,  386 

1, 401,  567 
46^  899, 871 

9, 411. 208 

4,  834, 646 
26, 295, 377 
20,886,884 


540.661 

97, 334, 061 

119, 210 

6, 099,  012 

40,  737 

1, 284, 177 

6, 409, 875 

13, 208, 798 


3, 674, 800, 932  >    240, 880, 710 


658, 987, 323 


760,  616 


1, 839,  019 


16, 22U,  438 


200,  693 
"24,660 


321, 761, 684 
729.431 


824,775 
190* 060 


1,001,630,961 
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Statement  shomng  the  number  of  vesseh  which  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the 

Kethei'landSyfrom  and  for  ports  in  the  United  States  f  during  the  year  ending  December  Z\y 

1878. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Batoh 


Danish 

Britwh 

French 

Italian 

United  Statea 

German 

Xorwogian  ... 

Austrian 

HoBSian 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Total. 


The  above  statement  includes  steamers  entered,  as  follows :  Dutch,  30 ;  Danish,  1 ;  Biitish,  8 ;  German, 
2 ;  and  Norwegian,  1. 

•        CLEARED. 


Flag, 


Dutch 

Danish 

British 

Italian 

United  States  .... 

■Crerman 

Norwegian 

Austrian 

Russian 

Swedish \ 

Total 


'S 

& 

®  s 

th 

c  >• 

.p4 

"A 

32 

52 

I 

1 

85 

11 

19 

5 

31 

7 

43 

20 

70 

18 

12 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

323 

97 

Suc3 


20 


74 

14 

24 

•23 

52 

11 

4 

4 


226 


The  above  statement  includes  steamers  cleared,  as  follows:  Dutch,  30;  Danish,  1 ;  British  3,  and  Nor- 
wegian 1. 


EOTTEEDAM. 

Reportj  by  Consul  Winter,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Rotterdam  for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

Pursuant  to  consular  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  respecting  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  consular  district  of  Rotterdam,  together 
with  accompanying  tabulated  statements  thereof. 


THE  GRAIN  TRADE. 


Within  the  last  two  years  Rotterdam  has  become  an  important  grain 
market  for  American  cereal-.  And  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  there 
will  undoubtedly  exist  a  brilliant  miuket  in  the  Netherlands  for  Ameri- 
can grain  and  produce,  owing  partially  to  the  general  failure  of  crops  in 
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Europe,  and  especially  on  account  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1879  in  the  grain-growing  districts  of  Eussia  and  the  cereal  regions  ad- 
jacent to  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas.  From  October  1, 1878,  to  October 
J,  1879,  the  amount  of  grain  imported  direct  from  the  United  States  to 
Rotterdam  was  5,386,336  bushels,  against  4,359,600  bushels  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  and  864,500  bushels  in  the  year  1876-'77.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  October  1, 1879,  there  was  the  largest 
grain  shipment  to  this  port  from  the  United  States  that  has  been  re- 
corded in  any  one  year  in  the  commercial  history  of  Eotterdam, 

Wheat—The  import  of  wheat  was  2,941,412  bushels,  against  2,400,000 
bushels  in  1877-'78,  and  against  284,500  bushels  in  the  year  1870-77. 

Rye,— The  import  of  rye  during  the  same  period  was  1,843,920  bushels, 
against  1,636,000  bushels  in  the  year  1877-'78,  and  against  418,500  bush- 
els in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Maize.— There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  shipment  of  In- 
dian com  to  this  port  from  the  Unit-ed  States  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  For  the  year  ending  October  1, 1879,  the  amount  imported  was 
601,000  bushels,  against  323,000  bushels  in  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
and  against  101,500  bushels  in  the  year  ending  October  1,  1877. 

COTTON. 

Rotterdam  will  profeably  always  remain  a  favored  port  for  the  transit 
traded  cotton,  but  whether  it  will  develoj)  into  an  imj^ortant  cotton 
market  depends  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  who 
may  continue  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  [Rotterdam  as  a  seaport  and  cotton  emporium  for  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Alsace  ought  to  guarantee  for  it  a  flourishing  and  con- 
stantly increasing  trade. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  stock  in  store  and  im- 
port of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1879,  as  comx)ared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months : 


Kinds. 

From  England. 

From  Continent 

s 

Total. 

Stock   in   store 
October  1,1879. 

-AmCTican 

Baleg. 
13, 110 

498 
42,706 

Bales. 

14,587 

Bales. 
8,946 
550 
2,900 

BaUs. 
86, 643 
1.048 
52, 779 

Bales. 

1,705 

DiTer« 

EMt  Indian 

6,573 

228 

Total 

56,374 

21,160 

12,396 

80,870 

1, 9u3 

Tfttal  tnr  nmn^din  cr  vfAT 

52, 122 

22,149 

13,456 

87, 727 

7,168 

lacreaae 

4,192 

2,143 

Decreaae ..- 

989' 

1,060 

6, 235 

*•••■••«•• 

PETROLEUM. 


For  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  this  branch  of  com- 
merce in  the  Holland  market,  though  during  the  present  year  this  com- 
modity has  been  subject  to  a  great  decline  in  value. 

Imports  of  petroleum  from  October  1,  1878,  to  October  1,  1879, 
amounted  to,  in  round  numbers,  200,000  barrels,  against  212,426  barrels 
in  lS77-'78,  and  796,812  barrels  in  1876-77. 
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The  annual  consumption  of  petroleum  in  the  ^Netherlands  is  gradually 
increasing,  according  to  authentic  statistics,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement : 

Barrels. 

Petroleum  consumed  in  1875 258,000 

1876 262,000 

1«77 270,000 

1878 285,000 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  amount  was  imported  via  Antwerp  and 
Bremen,  while  a  portion  of  the  shipments  to  Rotterdam  was  reshipped 
to  Germany. 

The  exact  statistics  of  the  amount  of  raw  and  refined  petroleum 
shipped  to  this  port  during  the  twelve  months  ending  October  1, 1879, 
are  not  given. 

TOBACCO. 

Owing  to  the  large  shipments  of  tobacco  to  this  port  from  Java  and 
Sumatra  during  the  present  year,  and  to  the  great  favor  with  which 
Manila  tobacco  is  received  in  the  Dutch  markets,  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  not  materially  increased  for  the  past  twelve  months 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipments  of  various  kinds  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  October  1, 1879,  to  Eotterdam,  including  the  stock  in 
store  and  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  were  ^Bd  fol- 
lows: 


Kinds. 


Haiyland  and  Ohio hogsheads. 

Virginia do 

Kenta(]ky do 

Seed-leaf  and  cuttings do 


Total 


In  store 
October 
1,1878. 


508 
600 
150 


1,417 


Imports. 


October  1, 
1877,  to 
October 
1,1878. 


4,541 

1,870 

007 

150 


6,707 


Oetob«T  1, 
1878,  to 
October 
1,187». 


5,996 
710 
392 
465 


7,S« 


BEEF,  POBK,  AND  LARD. 


During  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  not  only  an  increased  de- 
mand for  these  articles  from  the  United  States,  but  also  a  very  consid 
erable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  shipments  to  this  port. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  TMTED   STATES. 


The  total  value  in  gold  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  the  port  of  Rotterdam  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1870, 
was  $837,962.09. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1878,  the  total  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  $533,506.49,  thus  showing  an  increase  for  this  vear  of 
$304,455.60. 

One  of  the  principal  exports  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States  is 
Java  coifee,  of  which  product  $176,530.91  is  the  valuation  for  the  vear 
ending  September  30, 1879,  against  $25,174.62  in  1877-78,  thus  showing 
a  very  remarkable  and  desirable  increase  during  the  past  twelvemonths 
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in  this,  to  Americans,  wholesome  and  necessary  luxury.  Madder  is  the 
second  in  importance,  of  which,  during  the  same  perioil,  $92,080.11  was 
the  valuation  of  the  export,  against  $27,136.38  in  1877-^78.  The  third 
export  in  importance  is  that  of  cheese,  valued  at  $(>4,249.85,  against 
163,940.88  in  the  year  1877-'78.  The  export  of  gin  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $48,260.88,  against  $45,409.22  in  1877-'78. 

The  export  of  iron  was  valued  at  $37,980.70,  against  $42,959.27  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  The  value  of  herrings  exported  was  $13,518.30, 
against  $21,547.76  in  1877-'78. 

Empty  petroleum  barrels,  of  American  manufacture,  that  were  reshipped 
from  tlii8  port  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $188,737.24,  thus 
exceediu<?  any  other  export  in  valuation. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  following  condensed  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this 
city  shows  the  state  of  the  shipping  movement  of  this  port  for  the  past 
three  years : 


'VtoaseLi  entered. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

No. 

Tona. 

No. 

Toub. 

No. 

Tons. 

StraiMffi 

2,828 
847 

3,645,055 
317,055 

2,587 
734 

1,558,539 
312,250 

2,712 
793 

1,686,541^ 

JWilinjir  veSSelO 

372,238 

Total 

3,675 

1, 962. 110 

3,321 

1, 870, 708 

3,505 

2,058,782 

American  tonnage. — From  October  1, 1878,  to  October  1, 1879, 11  Ameri- 
can vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,304,  entered  this  port,  against  26  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  21,576, in  the  year  1877-78,  and  12  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  7,851,  in  the  year  1876-'77. 

EMIGBATION. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  emigration,  taken  from  a  report 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Rotterdam,  will  be  of  interest,  as  it 
shows  the  number  of  emigrants  that  have  left  this  port  direct  for  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years. 

During  the  year  1877,  2,222  emigrants  took  passage  at  Rotterdam  for 
the  United  States.    Of  this  number,  574  were  Hollanders. 

During  the  year  1878,  2,669  emigrants  embarked  at  this  port  in  search 
of  new  homes  in  the  United  States..  Of  this  number,  563  were  Hol- 
landers ;  thus  showing  an  increase  of  447  emigrants  in  1878  over  the 
preceding  year  that  left  this  port  for  the  United  States. 

IMPOETS  FEOM  THE  IINITED  STATES. 

Each  year,  in  addition  to  the  staples  of  grain,  cotton,  i)etroleum,  and 
tobacco,  which  show  a  steady  increased  demand  in  the  Netherlands  mar- 
kets, new  articles  of  manufiicture  and  new  products,  heretofore  untried 
by  tlie  Hollander,  are  added  to  the  list  of  imports  received  from  the 
United  States,  i^ot  only  does  beef,  pork,  lard,  and  all  varieties  of  canned 
goods  find  ready  sale  here,  but  also  many  other  articles,  both  of  manu- 
facture and  of  natural  products,  are  being  added  each  year  to  the  list  of 
exports  from  the  United  States,  such  as  clocks,  watches,  sewing-machines, 
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scales,  coffee-mills,  toys,  baby-carriages,  skates,  and  a  great  variety  of 
agricaltural  implements.  And,  as  a  closing  index  of  American  energy 
and  industry,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  American  cheese  is  being  im- 
ported at  Rotterdam,  and  is  beginning  to  be  received  with  favor  in  this 
laud  of  "  butter  and  cheese.'' 

•     JXO.  F.  WINTER 
United  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam^  Kovemher  29,  1879. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Cnited  Si^ites  during 

the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending — 


Decerolier 
31, 1878. 


March  31,      June  30, 


1879. 


1879. 


Bulbs 

Coffee 

Cliee«e 

Cauliflowers 

Cattle 

Capsules  and  cubebs 
Flax 


Gin 

Glycerine 

Herrings 

Hides 

Iron 

Madder 

Mineral  water 

Pipes  and  clay 

Petroleum,  barrels. 

Plants 

Quinine,  sulphate. . 

Seeds 

Tin 

MisceUaaeous 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . . 


Increase. 


$5, 489  57 
21, 056  12 


,1104,  350  12 
10, 24«  07 


12, 192  00 
9,027  12 
6,624  71 

15, 465  58 
1, 107  57 
6,822  10 


15, 169  69 

24, 777  89 

360  00 

2,318  90 
37,  560  80 

1,562  36 
11,  75^  48 

2,275  08 

2, 795  35 
15,921  22 


2,240  00 
2, 173  08 
9,563  92 
10,  962  20 
2. 413  23 
2, 204  80 


584  40 
14,228  56 


$47,251  50 

7, 802  61 

540  00 

1,200  00 

307  00 

21, 119  48 

12,  932  18 

537  40 

"2,' 922*70' 
14, 124  47 
27, 178  74 


ScptemlK'<r 
30,  1879. 


Total  for 
]    the  year. 


15, 049  60 

19, 439  72 

19, 145  05 

3. 212  60 

4, 306  00  I 

4,526  63* 


8,900  92 


2, 015  18 

44, 719  57 

825  82 


1, 375  40 
6, 707  96 
2,900  92 


2,  897  24 

53,403  16 

290  06 


938  44 

3. 035  52 

33,300  43 


192, 284  54     223,  511  33  i  229.  780  93 
136, 308  07       82, 667  33     132, 815  85 


55,  i^6  47  I  140, 844  00 


4,491  40 
5,  577  54 
8, 102  14 

25, 895  52 
1, 271  40 
2,791  39 

53, 053  71 


15,504  68 

209  00 

2.123  86 

8,784  13 

192, 385  29 
181, 715  24 

$5, 049  60 

176,  530  91 

64,240  85 

3,752  60 
19,  938  00 
16, 034  43 
37,  308  11 
48,260  88 

4,058  20 
13,  518  30 

8.  500  24 
37,  980  70 
92,  080  71 

1.  631  40 

10,  022  71 

188,737  24 

2,677  74 
27,263  16 

4.797  92 
14.662  69 
60,906  70 


837.962  09 
533,506  49 


06,905  08 


10, 670  05  ;  304. 455  60 


Statement  showing  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered*  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam 

during  the  last  two  years. 


Flag. 


United  States 
Austrian 


Bel^n. 
Danish.. 
Dutch .  . 
British.. 
French  . 
German. 
Greek  .. 


1877. 


No. 


13 
1 


Italian 

Japanese  .. 
Norwegian. 
Portuguese 
Ku.*iMian.... 
8p<inish .... 
Swedish  — 


Tons. 


0,700 
664 


Total 


Increase 


45 

25,910 

628 

331,240 

2,174 

1, 227,  949 

35 

7,812 

246 

164, 673 

4 

•1,943 

16 

11. 140 

99 

53,' 466 

1 

266 

6 

2.592 

5 

3,640 

48 

29.865 

1878. 


No.     I      Tons. 


23 

11 

1 

52 

639 

2,267 

17 

255 

3 

28 

1 

128 


24,506 

9,771 

954 

S»,264 

346,460 

1,347,022 

7.056 

142,409. 

1.327 

19.838 

637 

77,423 


17 
13 

48 


11.258 

9,087 

26,771 


3.321  I    1.870,798'    3,505         2,«58,7Nl 


184 


187.984 


Oflicial  statistics  of  clearances  not  given. 
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Statement  thomng  (he  navigation^  ty  countries^  of  the  number  and  tannage  of  vessda  entered* 

at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  during  the  last  two  years. 


Whence. 


18 


II. 


1878. 


Aastria 

Belpum 

1  )eiunark 

France. 

Greece 

Great  Britam  and  Ireland 

Hanaeportft 

lulv 

XetWlandfl 

Portn^ 

Pruana 

Ramia 

Spain '. % 

Swfden  and  Norway 

Tnrkey 

Britiah  East  Indiea 

iMt^^h  Eai»t  Indies 

.'^panish  Colonies,  Asiatic 

Tarkiah  Colonies,  Aaiatio 

British  Coloniea,  African 

Liberia .: 

French  Colonies 

Port  ai^ese  Colonies 

West  coast  of  African 

Ari^entine  Bepublic % 

BrazU 7. 

British  Colonies 

Hayti  and  Sui  Domingo 

Mexico 

Dutch  West  Indies •- 

Peru 

Tnited  States 

Venezaela,  Sui 

Other  conntriee 

Total 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

4 

Tons. 

4 

1 

1,409 

659 

5 

!            2, 577 

o 

1,346 

2 

766 

3 

397 

163 

43,728 

144 

42,5«5 

7 

1,881 

6 

1,750 

2,066 

1, 061,  723 

2,066 

1,  092, 475 

HI 

27,846 

91 

30,243 

12 

5,  369 

13 

7,230 

6 

6,144 

12 

12,043 

12 

3,  552 

2 

348 

103 

•  62,  529 

132 

75,  565 

24U 

179,646 

317 

233,  655 

101 

86, 420 

145 

111,657 

94 

32, 192 

85 

27.  803 

11 

8,499 

10 

9,235 

9 

7,900 

10 

9,115 

68 

83,985 

56 

67.946 

1 

8 

1, 223 
1,515 

6 

2,244 

11 

3,600 

10 

2,940 

3 

802 

2 

555 

48 

43.415 

23 

22, 124 

3 

1,033 

4 

1,143 

17 

7,  721 

17 

6,  362 

6 

1,685 

4 

1,405 

2 

546 

9 

2,474 

4 

1,768 

2 

1,  057 

8 

2,966 

7 

3,346 

6 

1,884 

8 

2,036 

4 

974 

4 

1.217 

25 

25,490 

40 

43,502 

168 

146,  645 

260 

240, 845 

5 

1,514 

4 

1,295 

18 

31,852 

7 

2,185 

3,321 

1, 870, 798 

3,505 

2, 058, 782 

*  Official  statistics  of  clearances  not  given. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quartera^ 

of  the  year  ending  September  30^  1879. 


Articles. 


Anchovy 

Arrack 

Candle-pitch 
Corkwood . . . 

Gin 

Eerrimg 

Pickled  fish  . 
Slock-fish . .. 


Total 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
31,  1878. 


$941  00 


504  76 

1, 126  26 

25, 302  07 

63, 910  70 

240  00 

400  00 


92, 424  80 


March  31, 
1879. 


•1, 702  00 


609.50 

469  46 

23, 141  78 

5,279  00 


640  00 


31,731  83 


June    30, 
1879. 


$510  00 
i,'ii4*86 


17, 651  27 
2,829  10 


September 
30,  1879. 


300  00 


22, 305  22 


$186  50 

261  44 

2, 159  75 

16,  704  76 

83,  515  06 


102, 827  51 


ToUl    for 
the  year. 


$3, 153  00 

186  60 

2,390  64 

3,745  48 

82,699  88 

155,533  86 

240  00 

1,340  00 

249,  289  39 


W.  H.  C.  JANSEN. 
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B£L.GIUJfI. 

Report,  by  Consul  Wilson,  of  Brussels,  on  the  commerce,  industries,  and  trade 
of  Belgium  with  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1878  and  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1879. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, the  condition  of  these  interests  has  not  materially  changed  for  the 
better. 

The  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  kingdom,  upon  \7hich  so 
much  of  its  wealth  depends,  continue  to  struggle  against  a  dull  market 
and  unprofitable  prices,  which  results  in  an  enforced  economy  by  all 
classes,  and  a  consequent  general  decline  of  trade  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic.^ 

In  tire  agricultural  department,  notwithstanding  heavy  and  protracted 
rains  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  a  large  portion  of  July,  which 
then  threatened  great  damage,  the  subsequent  warm  dry  weather  has 
enabled  the  farmers  to  report  more  th^  an  average  of  cereal  and  other 
crops  weU  harvested  and  secured.  But  owing  to  the  high  pric^  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  fertilizing  and  culti- 
vating it,  however  good  the  crop  may  be,  this  branch  of  industry  is  no 
longer  either  profitable  or  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  conse- 
quently, for  the  supply  of  cheap  food  produce,  Belgium  is  now  more 
dependent  upon  foreign  production  than  at  any  previous  period  during 
her  history,  and  of  this  supply  the  United  States  continues  to  famish  a 
yearly  increasing  amount. 

Although  no  ofiicial  commercial  report  for  1878  has  yet  been  published 
by  the  government,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  minister  of  finanee,  who 
has  the  supervision  of  these  statistics,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  follow- 
ing brief  exhibit  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  for  that  year, 
with  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  since 
1877. 

In  1878  Belgium  imported  from  all  foreign  countries  a  declared  value 
of  merchandise  amounting  to  $462,659,566,  of  which  sum  $284,243,442 
represented  the  value  of  imports  for  consumption,  and  the  balance, 
$178,416,124,  merchandise  in  transit.  The  total  value  of  her  exports  for 
1878  amounte/i  to  $390,463,592,  of  which  sum  $214,683,859  represented 
home  products,  and  the  balance,  $175,779,733,  foreign. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  1877  was  $23,597,778,  while  in  1878  it  amounted  to  $33,942,428,  an 
increase  of  $10,329,620  over  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  $23,597,778,  the  total  value  for  1877,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com, 
flour,  lard,  hams,  bacon,  petroleum,  cotton,  and  tobacco  contributed 
^22,894,005  in  the  following  proportions : 

Wh«iit $4,501,915 

Rye 1,145,409 

•Oats  and  com 446,0;VS 

Flour , 15:$.  15H 

Lard 3,:«-2,r>^2 

Hams  and  bacon 3, 970,  r»4 

Petroleum 7,34-2.519 

Cotton 70o,  599 

Tobivoco 1,W5,  lOl 

Total * 22,894,005 
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In  1878  these  same  articles  contributed  $31,575,013  to  the  total  value 
of  our  exports  to  tliis  country  in  the  following  proportions: 

Wheat 1 S10,537,6H9 

Rye 751,434 

Indian  com 1,312,852 

Flour 376,484 

Lard 2,594,466 

Hams  and  bacon 7,237,583 

Petroleum 5,571,290 

Cotton 1,699,175 

Tobacco 1,494,940 

Total 31,575,913 

Large  as  was  the  increased  aggregate  value  of  these  particular  im- 
ports in  1878  over  that  of  1877,  the  following  statement  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  will  show  that  Belgium  still  continues  to 
hny  from  us  an  increasing  quantity  of  these  staple  products  of  our  soU. 
Of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  ilour,  petroleum,  hams,  bacon,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton, there  arrived  at  Antwerp  from  the  United  States  during  these  first 
six  months  a  declared  aggregate  value  amounting  to  $19,511,0Gi),  pro- 
portionally indicated  as  follows : 

Hams  and  bacon 16,731,696 

Wheat 6,342,283 

Petroleum 2,530,060 

Com 1,034,771 

Rve 987,226 

Tobacco 953,309 

Cotton 6r»8,047 

Flour 273,677 

Total 19,511,069 

It  wOl  tlins  be  seen  that  in  1877,  out  of  a  total  of  $23,597,778  (the 
declared  value  of  all  imports  from  the  United  States  for  that  year), 
$22,894,005  were  realized  from  the  products  of  our  soil,  and  $13,539,786 
of  that  sum  from  food  produce  alone.  In  1878,  out  of  a  total  declared 
value  amounting  to  $33,942,428,  the  produce  of  our  soil  contributed 
$31,575,913,  and  of  this  sum  $22,908,508  was  for  food  produce. 

Although  the  relative  importance  of  these  particular  exports  to  Bel- 
gium during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  the  statement  already  given  \^ill  show  that  their  positive 
value  has  been  greatly  increased  since  1878,  and  that  if  continued  in 
the  same  proportion  throughout  the  yeai',  it  will  amount  to  the  unpre- 
cedented sum  of  $39,022,138. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  imperfect  and  unreliable  custom-house 
registration  of  many  of  the  smaller  articles  of  merchandise  admitted  into 
this  country  on  the  free  list,  I  have  omitted  to  give  in  the  foregoing 
statement  the  amount  of  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
special  food  produce  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  last 
two  years.  This  class  of  merchandise  comprises  canned  meats,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  salmon,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish,  and  already  constitutes 
a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  element  of  our  export  trade.  Canned 
meats  are  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  laboring  classes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  inferior  cuts  of  butchers' 
meat,  which  so  many  of  this  class  are  forced  from  motives  of  economy 
to  purchase. 

As  the  population  of  Belgium  is  so  largely  made  u])  of  workmen  and 
artisans,  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  this  economical  food  may  be 
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safely  calculated  upon  in  tbe  future,  if  continued  to  be  properly  pre- 
j)«nred  and  safely  packed  for  tbe  market. 

In  a  previous  report  to  the  Dei)artinent  I  mentioned  the  importance 
of  our  trade  with  this  country  in  canned  and  otherwise  ])repared  fruiti^ 
and  vegetables,  and  daily  observation  convinces  me  that  this  branch  of 
trade  could  be  developed  almost  indefinitely.  The  climate  of  JBelgium 
is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  either  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, and,  as  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  is  forced  by  economy  to  live  in  a  great  degree  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  if  we  can  furnish  them  with  a  better  quality  and  greater 
variety  of  this  food,  even  at  the  same  price  they  pay  for  their  home 
products,  we  will  beyond  doubt  realize  a  constantly-increasing  market 
for  these  supi)lies.  The  workmen  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  large  manu- 
factories of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  glass,  and,  indeed,  almost  all 
classes  of  laborers  in  this  country,  consume  for  their  daily  food  large 
quantities  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  among  these  there  is  a 
form  of  the  dried  apple  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  use,  not  only 
amoD§  workingmen,  but  with  the  better  classes  of  society  also.  The 
process  of  its  manufacture  consists  in  first  subjecting  the  apple  to  the 
action  of  hot  steam,  and  then  extracting  the  pulp  from  the  skin  and 
seeds.  This  pulp  is  then  mechanically  spread  upon  drying  trays,  placed 
in  a  heated  apartment  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  there  left  until  all 
the  water  is  driven  off  and  the  pulp  completely  desiccated.  It  is  then 
cut  into  small  squares  and  packed  for  the  market. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  nutritive  diet  into  which  the  apple  enters  this  is 
doubtless  the  most  practical,  and  destined  to  become  the  most  popular 
with  all  classes,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  resolved  again  into  a  pulp  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  in  order  to  fit  it  for  all  the  dietic  combinations 
for  which  either  the  fresh  or  dried  fruit  is  adapted.  Although  this  arti- 
cle is  now  chiefly  prepared  at  Abbe\"ille,  in  France,  it  is  found  for  sale 
in  the  shops  of  every  city  in  Europe.  Its  preparation  will  therefore, 
without  doubt,  soon  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  the  market  for  it 
will  then  be  controlled  by  the  quality  of  the  article  produced.  Seeing 
that  no  country  in  the  world  produces  this  fruit  in  such  perfection  as 
the  United  States,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  if  this  mode  of  its  prepar- 
ation was  adopted,  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  apple  generally 
would  soon  enable  our  exporters  to  control  its  sale  in  Europe,  and  thus 
make  it  another  important  source  of  revenue  from  our  export  trade. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  import  of  our  food  produce 
into  this  country  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  purchase  of  our  Indian  corn.  Although  in  the  Belgian  ports  of 
entry  oats  and  com  are  included  in  the  same  registration,  the  quantity 
of  oats  received  is  quite  insignificant;  consequently,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  figures  given  in  the  registration  may  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing Indian  corn  alone.  In  1877  the  declared  value  of  this  grain  received 
at  Antwerp  from  the  United  States  was  $446,038;  in  1878  it  was 
$1,312,852,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  $1,034,770,  or  almost  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  export  for  the  entire 
year  of  1877,  and  but  a  small  fraction  less  than  that  of  1878. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  increased  consumi>tion  of  this 
grain  in  Belgium  is  the  result  of  the  successful  efforts  made  to  convince 
these  people  of  its  heretofore  ignored  merits  as  a  cheap  and  nutritious 
article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  yet  be  more  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  importation  of  American  horses  into  this  country  is  another 
branch  of  trade  that  is  beginning  to  assume  important  proportions.    la 
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1878  but  oue  horse  was  re<?istered  as  having  been  brouglit  from  the 
United  States  to  tin's  country,  whereas  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  no  less  than  300  have  been  imported,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  purcluise  of  our  manufactures  by  foreign  countries  is  slowly  but 
surely  increasing,  and  doubtless  will  eventually  acquire  important  pro- 
portions, but  the  figures  already  given  in  this  report  indicate  most 
clearly  upon  what  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  the  revenue  we  would 
derive  from  our  trade  with  this  countrv.  With  facilities  for  manufac- 
tare  which  but  few  continental  countries  enjoy,  Belgium  will  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  United  States  for  the  clieap 
product  of  mechanical  skill  and  labor,  but  the  qualities  that  fit  her  for 
thispiurpose  will  continue  to  increase  her  dependence  upon  us  for  the 
material  with  which  to  feed  her  laboring  classes.  Improved  machinery 
and  increased  industry  and  economy  in  manufacture  may  enable  this 
and  other  European  countries  to  struggle  hard  with  us  for  supremacy 
in  the  cheap  production  of  manufactures,  but  no  amount  of  human  intel- 
hgence  or  industry  will  enable  them  to  wrest  from  us  the  advantage  we 
possess  for  the  cheap  supply  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
greater  development  of  a  foreign  market  for  these  we  cannot  attach  tod 
much  importance. 

As  a  nation  we  waste  and  destroy  more  than  would  feed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe,  and  if  we  were  but  to  sidtably 
prepare  for  foreign  consumption  that  portion  alone  of  the  product  of  our 
fields  and  orchards  which  in  our  extravagance  we  permit  to  go  to  waste, 
we  would  confer  a  boon  on  the  laboring  classes  of  countries  less  favored, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  our  agriculturists  an  increased  remunera- 
tion for  their  investments  of  capital  and  labor.  The  aggregate  value  of 
green  pease,  beans,  and  other  garden  and  orchard  produce  exported  by 
France  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  is  enormous,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we,  with  a  soil  and  climate  equally  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  these  articles,  should  not,  if  we  give  their  culture  and 
preparation  for  export  the  same  careful  attention,  share  with  that  coun- 
try a  large  proportion  of  this  trade. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Coal, — As  the  coal  and  metal  industries  of  this  country  dominate  all 
others,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation,  a 
brief  review  of  these  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  its 
manufacturing  industries  generally. 

In  1877  there  were  295  coal  mines  in  active  operation,  giving  employ- 
ment to  101,343  workmen,  on  an  average  pay  of  3  francs  per  day,  whose 
output  from  the  mines  amounted  to  13,938,523  tons.  In  1878  there  were 
300  mines  worked,  employing  99,032  workmen,  on  an  average  pay  of  2.90 
francs,  who  brought  to  the  surface  14,899,175  tons,  an  augmentation  of 
product  of  almost  a  million  tons,  with  a  reduction  of  2,311  workmen, 
whose  mean  daily  earnings  were  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  paid  in  1877, 
yet  notwithstanding  this  increase  of  output,  and  the  smaller  mean  daily 
salary  paid  the  workmen,  1878  was  a  more  disastrous  year  to  the  coal 
mining  interests  of  the  kingdom  than  1877.  This  resuUed  chiefly  from 
the  difference  in  the  price  received  for  coal  at  the  pits  during  these  two 
years.  In  1877  the  mean  price  received* was  9.11  francs  per  ton,  while 
the  mean  for  1878  was  but  7.56  francs,  making  a  difference  of  1.55  francs 
per  ton,  or  upon  the  grand  total  23,193,721  francs. 

In  the  provinq^  of  Namur,  where  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  king- 
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dom  are  situated,  in  1878  the  proprietors  of  fifteen  mines  sustained  a 
loss  of  483,447  francs,  three  only  realized  a  profit  of  12,250  francs, 
whilst  the  estimated  aggregate  loss  of  all  the  companies  in  the  prov- 
ince, counting  profit  and  loss,  amounted  to  471,195  &ancs. 

Blast  furnaces. — If  the  coal  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  unremu- 
nerative  in  1878,  that  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  was  little  less  en- 
couraging. In  1877  the  blast  furnaces  in  operation  employed  3,056 
workmen,  and  produced  363,973  tons  of  metal.  In  1878  they  employed 
but  2,860  workmen,  and  produced  464,482  tons. 

Of  the  total  product  of  these  furnaces  in  1877,  40,262  tons  was  metal 
designed  for  foundry  purposes,  and  323,711  for  the  forge.  Of  the  total 
for  1878,  29,965  tons  was  foundry  metal,  and  434,627  tons  forge.  The 
mean  price ^of  foundry  metal  in  1877  was  80  francs  per  ton,  and  in  1878 
71.60  francs.  The  mean  price  of  puddling  or  forge  metal  in  1877  was  59 
francs,  while  in  1878  it  feU  to  52.10  francs  per  ton.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  increase  of  production  in  1878  over  that  of  1877  was  100,509 
tons,  and  the  value  of  this  product  2,460,729  francs. 

Steel. — The  quantity  of  steel  manufactured  in  1878  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  previous  year,  being  54,164  tons,  but  the  price  realized 
was  13.62  francs  less  per  ton  than  in  1877;  the  mean  of  which  for  that 
year  was  95  francs,  while  in  1878  it  was  but  81.50. 

The  aggregate  value  of  this  metal  produced  in  1878  was  therefore 
4,387,284  fi^ncs  as  against  5,145,680  in  1877,  being  a  net  redaction  in 
the  value  of  the  yield  of  1878  amounting  to  758,296  francs. 
•I  Boiling  mills. — ^The  situation  of  the  rolling  mills  and  other  manufac- 
tories of  wrought  iron,  if  not  greatly  encouraging,  is  less  disheartening 
than  the  other  metallic  industries  of  the  kingdom.    In  1878,  these  es- 
tablishments employed  13,346  workmen,  and  produced  403,172  tons  of 
rails,  girders,  bridge  material,  and  other  kinds  of  rolled  iron,  whereas 
in  1877  they  employed  196  less  workmen,  and  produced  but  378,653  tons, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  the  mean  price  of  about  10  ftancs 
per  ton  in  1878,  the  amount  of  this  increase  of  24,619  tons  was  scarcely 
appreciable,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  of  1877  being  60,277,083 
francs,  and  that  of  1878  60,279,893.    The  mean  price  of  rolled  iron  in 
1877  was  159.25  per  ton,  and  in  1878  149.25  francs. 

Notwithstanding  this  decline  of  10  francs  per  ton  in  price  realized,  so 
rigid  has  been  the  economy  forced  upon  these  manufactories  by  foreign 
competition  and  a  dull  market,  and  so  much  to  their  advantage  have 
they  found  it  to  improve  and  perfect  not  only  their  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, but  also  the  article  produced,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  keep 
their  mills  running  at  a  small  profit,  and  thus  afford  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  great 
/  distress. 

Manufactories. — In  the  general  depression  of  trade  that  now  reigns, 
the  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  glass  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  have 
fared  no  better  than  the  coal  and  iron  interests.  All  have  turned  out 
less  quantities  of  their  products,  and  realized  less  remunerative  prices 
in  1878  than  in  former  years,  and  the  great  subject  that  now  seriously 
occupies  the  minds  of  manufacturers  and  political  economists  is  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  possible  to  regain  that  important  position  which 
but  a  few  years  since  Belgium  enjoyed  as  a  manufacturing  nation. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  BELailTM. 

The  cheap  living  and  higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  to 
which  1  referred  in  a  previous  report  as  seductive  elements  in  drawing 
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off  skilled  labor  from  it«  old  centers,  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt 
in  this  country,  as  the  yearly  decreasing  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  sufficiently  show.  Among  the  chief  of  these  exports,  in  former 
years  was  plate  and  window  glass  and  glassware,  but  this  trade  has 
now  fallen  to  comparatively  insignificant  proportions,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  not  long  since  a  small  shipment  of  specimens  of  glassware  arrived 
at  Antwerp  from  the  United  States  which  for  quality,  finish,  and  cheap- 
ness, good  authorities  admitted,  could  not  be  surpassed,  if  indeed 
equaled,  by  the  best  Belgian  manufacturers.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  between 
Belgium  and  the  United  States,  that  notwithstanding  our  former  large 
purchases  of  her  manufactures,  the  value  of  the  entire  export  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  1878  only  amounted  to  $2,235,941,  and 
that  after  glass  the  next  most  important  articles  shipped  to  our  ports 
were  rags,  hides,  horns,  and  other  crude  animal  matter.  This  alone 
sufficiently  proves  that  if  Belgium  does  not  yet  buy  largely  of  our  man- 
ufactures, we  at  least  so  supply  ourselves  as  to  render  it  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  purchase  any  considerable  quantity  of  what  her  manufacturers 
produce. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  Belgium  now 
buys  more  of  our  products  than  any  other  European  country. 

Much  of  this  success  doubtless  has  depended  upon  the  peculiar  wants 
of  this  people  and  our  adaptation  to  their  supply,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  much  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  i)ersistent  and  intelli- 
gent effort  to  educate  the  people  into  the  use  of  American  products  by 
demonstrating  their  superior  qualities  and  insisting  on  the  economy  ot 
their  adoption. 

That  a  very  large  and  profitable  trade  in  panel  doors,  window  sash, 
and  other  wooden  materials  used  for  building  purposes  could  be  oi)ened 
up  with  this  country  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  our  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  were  only  to  adapt  them  to  the  styles  now  in  use  here. 
We  cannot  expect  soon  to  persuade  the  people  of  both  France  and  Bel- 
gium that  the  forms  of  doors  and  sash  now  almost  universally  in  use 
amongst  them  are  inferior  to  ours,  but  by  adopting  their  patterns,  with 
our  advantages  of  cheap  material  and  superior  machinery,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  an  immense  and  profitable  export  trade  of  this  mate- 
rial could  be  secured,  and,  once  convinced  of  the  sui)eriority  of  our  wood 
and  workmanship,  these  people  would  doubtless  gradually  adopt  our 
locks,  hinges,  and  window  fastenings.  In  their  patterns  of  these  arti- 
cles the  people  of  continental  Europe  are  probably  further  behind  the 
age  than  in  anything  else,  and  until  we  can  persuade  them  to  adopt  our 
wooden  work  it  will  be  folly  to  expect  to  sell  them  our  undoubtedly  su- 
perior locks,  hinges,  and  window  fastenings. 

This,  then,  is  another  field  for  educational  effort,  which,  if  judiciously 
and  energetically  pursued,  in  my  opinion,  promises  the  most  ample  re- 
ward ;  for  our  magnificent  forests  of  pine  and  hard  wood,  with  our  su- 
perior mechanical  machinery,  give  us  such  vantage  ground,  that  nothing 
but  stubborn  prejudice  on  one  or  the  other  side  can  prevent  us  from 
soon  monopolizing  this  important  branch  of  trade. 

JNO.  WILSON 
Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Brussels,  August  30,  1879. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Belgian  imports  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  imports  from 

other  countries. 

In  the  accompanying  table  I  have  indicated  under  the  heads  of  Gen- 
eral exports  and  imports  the  value  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Belgium 
with  the  countries  therein  mentioned  for  the  four  years  ending  with 
1878,  but,  as  will  be  observed,  have  given  in  separate  columns  the 
amount  of  merchandise  imported  for  home  consumption,  and  that  of  the 
exports  of  strictly  Belgian  products. . 

In  order  to  a  better  comparison  of  this  commerce  I  have  also  given 
the  actual  balance  in  favor  of  or  against  Belgium  in  her  trade  with  these 
countries  for  each  of  the  four  years  above  named,  so  that  the  increase 
or  decline  of  her  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  each  and  all  of  them 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  table  that  of  all  the  countries 
there  indicated  not  only  was  the  aggregate  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  largest  in  1878,  but  that  the  ratio  of  its  increase  dur- 
ing the  three  preceding  years  greatly  exceeded  any  of  them. 

On  this  list  of  countries  Eussia  stands  next  to  the  United  States  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  balance  in  her  favor,  and  when  her  grain  and 
flour  trade  with  this  and  other  continental  countries  is  considered,  she 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  most  formidable  competitor  with  the  United 
States  in  this  line  of  produce.  In  1877  the  value  of  her  exports  to  Bel- 
gium of  flour  and  grain  amounted  to  51,881,000  francs  and  in  1878  to 
more  than  92,000,000  francs,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these  ar- 
ticles from  the  United  States  in  1877  only  amounted  to  32,640,000  francs, 
and  in  1878  to  68,490,000  francs,  being  more  than  24,000,000  francs  less 
than  Eussia,  while  that  country  was  engaged  in  a  colossal  and  expen- 
sive war. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  agricul- 
tural regions,  taken  in  connection  with  our  vastly  superior  labor-saving 
agricultural  machinery  and  our  more  perfected  mode  of  handling  grain, 
give  us  a  pre-eminence  over  every  other  country  in  raising  cheap  food 
produce,  yet  it  is  a  most  signiflcant  fact  that  in  1878,  with  all  this  in  oiur 
favor,  Eussia,  while  involved  in  a  great  war  and  with  her  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  closed  against  the  outlet  of  her  commerce,  was  enabled  to 
transport  by  expensive  routes  and  sell  in  the  markets  of  Belgium 
24,000,000  francs'  worth  of  these  products  of  her  soil  more  than  the 
United  States. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  producers  and  exi)ort- 
ers  of  grain  and  flour  in  the  United  States,  underestimating  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Eussia  and  other  grain-producing  countries  of 
Europe  and  eager  for  unreasonably  large  profits,  ran  up  the  price  of 
these  products  to  a  point  that  enabled  the  grain-growing  countries  of 
Europe  less  favored  but  more  content  with  reasonable  profits  to  throw 
their  grain  upon  these  markets,  and  thus  to  a  great  degree  exclude  that 
of  the  United  States  held  at  fancy  speculative  prices. 

This  same  unwise  policy  even  now  threatens  to  affect  seriously  our 
export  trade  of  this  produce  for  1880  already,  not  only  in  Belgium,  but 
in  the  other  grain  markets  of  Europe ;  purchasers  are  beginning  to  recoil 
from  the  speculative  prices  of  our  exporters,  and  are  looking  elsewhere 
for  their  supply,  and  this,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  present 
unprecedented  grain  blockade  in  the  shipping  ports  of  the  United 
States. 
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Whfle  justly  proad  of  our  superior  agricnUoral  advaatagts,  it  will  not 
do  to  piesaine  on  tiiem  too  moeh,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  finrgottmi  that 
there  are  yet  on  this  continent  vast  agrieoltoral  distzicts  peeuliarly 
adapted  to  growing  graini  which,  if  cultivated  with  grettter  innotical 
intdligence  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  may  for  years  to 
come  yield  such  a  supply  of  bread  as  mil  prevent  any  speculative  mo- 
nopoly in  this  article  from  the  Unifed  States. 

The  value  of  the  importation  of  fresh  and  salted  meats  fi^m  the  United 
States  to  this  country  in  1878  amounted  to  37,500,000  francs,  and  exceeded 
the  united  import  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Whatever  competi- 
tion  we  may  encounter  on  this  continent  for  the  cheap  growing  of  smi^ 
grain,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  rivalry  in  the  gro^vi^g  of  meat.  A 
great  number  of  influences,  which  I  need  not  here  mention,  stand 
directly  in  the  way  of  Europe  ever  producing  a  cheap  supply  of  this 
article,  but  if  we  wish  greatly  to  extend  our  export  trade  in  this  artidei 
we  most  in  this  too  be  contented  with  reasonable  profits,  fur  upon  the 
ability  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  Uiis  continent  to  purchase 
this  article  of  food  cheaply  will  greatly  dep^id  the  extension  of  its  use. 
^0  other  means  will  ever  carry  this  trade  even  under  the  most  &vora- 
ble  circumstances  beyond  the  supply  of  the  legitimate  wants  of  those 
who  are  not  toilers  for  bread. 

On  this  subject  of  our  exports  to  Belgium,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fyet  that  of  the  186,430,000  francs— the  total  value  of  these  <exports 
to  Belgium  in  1878— no  less  a  sum  than  173.853,000  francs  were  realized 
i!rom  grain,  floury  meat,  lard,  petroleum,  tooaooo,  and  cotton ;  leaving 
only  a  balance  of  12,575,000  francs  as  the  total  value  of  all  other  exports 
combined,  and  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  i>roductb  of  our 
soil  we  must  yet  chie^  look  for  our  balances  against  this  country,  and 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  importance  of  securing  by  every  possible 
manner  r^road  and  transatlantic  transportation  of  these  commodities 
to  the  markets  of  Europe;  for  untU  we  have  reduced  this  to  its  min- 
imum, we  cannot  expect  to  realize  the  frill  magnitude  of  the  revenue  we 
ought  to  derive  from  the  unparalleled  agricultural  and  other  national 
resources  of  our  country. 

There  is  one  article  of  our  production  the  exports  of  which  to  this 
countay,  both  in  its  raw  and  manufactured  forms,  I  believe  might  with 
proper  effort  be  greatly  extended.  While  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  United  States  is  the  great  cotton  producing  country  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  singular  &ct  that  in  1878  Belgium  purchased  from  France 
raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  16.355,000  firancs,  and  from  the  German  ZoU- 
verein  to  the  value  of  24,769,000  firancs }  while  her  direct  importation 
from  the  United  States  only  amounted  to  8,704,000  firancs. 

She  bought  from  England  in  1878  of  cotton  goods  and  thread  to  the 
amount  of  57,905,000  francs,  and  fix>m  the  Zollverein  to  the  value  of 
23^44,000  francs ;  but  not  a  single  yard  firom  ttie  United  States. 

From  {personal  inquiry  among  the  dealers  in  these  goods,  I  find  that 
the  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  goods  of  American  manufacture 
which  reach  this  country  through  England  and  Germany  are  regarded 
as  superior  in  quality ;  but  as  they  are  never  sold  so  cheaply  as  the 
same  class  of  goods  of  English  or  Oerman  manufacture,  dealers  are 
unable  to  realize  large  sales  of  them,  and  consequently  continue  to 
purchase  English  and  German  fabrics  though  of  admitted  inferior 
quality. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  can  fiimish  Belgium  with  both 
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cotton  and  cotbm  goods  as  cheaply  as  either  of  these  oonntries,  and 
that  with  proper  ^ort  these  krge  impwtatioiis  of  this  merohandise 
oonld  be  diverted  from  them^  and  made  to  swell  the  balance  of  oar  now 
proeperoos  foreign  trade. 

JKO.  WILSON. 


CcmtMree  of  Belgimm. 

XMPOBT8. 
[Indioftted  by  mllUoBs  and  tbomanda.] 


GouBtelB*. 


United  Btatoa; 

Cknenl 

HoMie  omwiptJon 
Eoi' 


France: 

Oenoal..... 

Germaiky: 

Ocmnl 

Home  CMummptioii . 
Holland: 

Gcnenl 

Home  oooMunptian 
Switeerland: 


Heme  oonanmption 
Itolyt 

General... «.. 

Home  oonsnmptloli 
Bnaala: 

General •— 

Home  eonennrptlon 
Vorway  and  Sweoeni 

G^eral ».»• 

Home  oonsnmptlon 


General 

Hone  eonanmptlon 
Spain: 


General 
He 


[ome  oonaamption 
Portugal: 

GeDOral 

Home  eonsmnption 
Anatiia: 

General 

Home  oonaamption 


1676. 


78,131 


647,606 
21%  976 

682,604 
806»887 

078,744 
162,971 

271,206 
160,686 


27. 
1,771 

8,867 
6,171 

97,867 
61,120 

81,451 
27,646 

8,124 
8,166 

11,088 
U,820 

2,068 
%820 

6^166 
174 


1876. 


120,066 
110,604 

868,189 
246^806 

676,466 
866,646 

666,670 
16^810 

206,614 
166,016 

20,814 
1.644 

U,672 
11,644 

124,660 
114,757 

82,884 


2,766 


12,468 
11,666 

2,706 
.2,210 

8,068 
128 


1877. 


127,676 
128^846 

816^062 
212,678 

666,681 
864.042 

646,880 
107,444 

808,861 
106^780 

28.684 
1,486 

15»000 
11,486 

116^914 
81;  000 

81,066 
26^401 

1,675 
1,486 

24,126 
28,688 

8,618 
2,680 

10,146 
8.076 


1878. 


186,480 
176^667 

811,482 

646^806 

828,161 

582,817 
288;  106 


186, 687 

1^806 
1,947 

6,868 
6^668 

146,624 
128^666 

84,774 


28,884 
28;  280 

8,610 
^666 

6,116 
1,466 


Total 


512,606 
470,786 

1,868,251 

604,806 

2,88s;  656 
1,868;  068 

2,808,880 
768^488 

1,168;  711 
788^278 

100,160 

6;0O7 

48,802 
88;  188 

486,384 
467,571 

181,068 
112,067 

0,845 
6,510 

71,620 
68;  680 

11,700 
8^618 

28;  Oil 

6,673 


BXPOBTS. 


United  Stateo: 

G^eneral 

Home  oonaumption 
England: 

General 

Homo  oenstimption 
France: 

General 

Home  eonsnmptUm 
Germany: 

General. 

Home  oonanmptlott 
HoUaodi 

General 

Hmpe  oonaamption 
Swjtienand: 

General 

Home  eonanmptlon 
Italy: 

Genera) 

Home*  oonaamption 


82.444 

16,564 

28,807 
11.488 

20,076 
10,705 

16,001 
0,807 

426,767 
286,642 

412.186 
161,662 

861,147 
227.714 

370,006 

3IMf,  MR) 

878.240 
844,617 

645.046 
814,187 

561,110 
206^972 

661,580 
888;  886 

507,218 
220,226 

546,608 
227,066 

477,286 

607,641 
208,026 

264,468 
150,166 

284.268 
166,841 

206,668 
166k  600 

264,486 
146.147 

68,728 
27,802 

72,482 
81,666 

64,410 
16^280 

89,066 
18;  100 

20,488 
17,802 

16,601 
11,566 

27,497 
28,288 

16^668 
18,100 

8: 


016 


1,570.797 
877,616 

^241,647 
1,268,481 

2,09i;781 
867,685 

1,666,617 
627,286 

266,561 

88,216 

60.586 
66,216 
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Commeroe  of  Belgium — Continued. 

£XPbBTS— Continued, 
[bidioated  by  miUloBfl  and  thi»iiMiids.] 


CoantriMi 


Bnaiift: 

6«Benl 

Hone  oon0iun|itlan 
Nonr»j  §ad  Swediiui: 

Geaenl 

Hooie  ooomiinptJon 


Geneiil 

Hone  oouMiaiptloA 
Spsin: 

G«aenl 

Hone  <NNtfiinii»tioD 
Poitagal: 

OoMnl 

Hone  canwaptlOD 
Aoftiia: 

GeoflMl 

HoBM  coDnimption 


w^      «   .  ■    ».  -».«- 


1875. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

27.480 
18,420 

20.180 
10,272 

g;^ 

40,297 
22,035 

13,881 
8,818 

14.811 
10,807 

17,203 
0,441 

12,486 
8,775 

6»510 
8,088 

4.888 
8,852 

^.802 
4,061 

i444 

2,208 

16,447 
0,858 

28,603 
18,487 

28,153 
16^098 

30,503 
18,804 

8,737 
0^260 

10,658 
2,704 

0,720 
8,570 

0.800 
0^728 

11,  OM 
0^548 

7,88) 
i       8,880 

8,208 
8^600 

7,027 
2,046 

Total 


120,200 
85,855 

58,841 
85,400 

20.700 
14,100 

101, 810 
81,786 

88,005 
17,826 

88.817 
17,170 


TTBITED  IMPORTS  AOT)  EXPORTS. 


raited  States: 
Gkneral.... 


Sa^laiid: 


pAlon 


HiBM  oeasBmptioo 
Fmnee: 

OtMcal ». 

He»e  r4wimnnpiiom 
Qtnuokj: 

Qmta^.^ 

Hmm  eoDsamption 
HoQand: 


HeiBe  cooaiiiiipitkMi 
SwituriBBd: 


QeDctal 

HooM  oonramptton 

8paiB: 


Bene  eoDsiuniitloii 

Portofal: 


H 

Anitria: 


Home  eoneengoption 


110,565 
87,228 

994,866 
467,017 

1,208,468 
700,354 

l,186^iM2 
801,706 

m653 
810,001 

00,028 
20,078 

20^835 

26^479 

124,846 
00^540 

46,282 
1M^358 

8.640 
7,108 

28,006 
20,682 


11. 
7,688 

16,707 
6,717 


148,482 

122,887 

7701844 
440,560 

l.mil7 
006,080 

1,186^068 
412,270 

680,707 
850,857 

102.206 
88,210 

28,068 
23,210 

153,728 
184,020 

47.606 
88,672 

7,604 
0,686 

41.045 
80,475 

18,808 
4,088 

16,146 
4,103 


148,046 
188^061 

670,200 
440,287 

1,120,041 
650,014 

1,0117,638 
806,100 

0^258 
862.430 

78,044 
16,074 

42,007 
34,<r74 

140, 810 
107,228 

49,102 
85,842 

7,637 
5,487 

50.278 
88,725 

18,883 
0,478 

16,848 
7,676 


202,431 
186,174 

682,180 
443,850 

1,UJD,804 
052,516 

1.000.4S6 
422.184 

646,685 
238,084 

70,842 
20,856 

22,806 
10,366 

186.781 
162,0^ 

47,270 
86,611 

6^824 
4,444 

.54,117! 
41.643 

12.400 
7,788 

18,048 

4,348 


004i524 
.  527,705 

2.006,048 
1,782,614 

4.608,406 
2,660,504 

4.305klU 
1,624,318 

2,266,828 
1,865,571 

351,110 
00,313 

124.391 
108,713 

614, 6t4 
486,426 

iro,4oo 

147,488. 

30.605 
23,718 

173.445 
131,426 

.•10.704 
20.838. 

62,82ft 
22,843 
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ANTWEEP. 

Beporty  by  Consul  Steuart^  on  ike  commerce  and  navigation  of  Antwerp  for 

the  years  1878  and  1879. 

In  accordance  with  consular  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand 
you  my  annual  report  upon  the  trade  of  this  consular  district  for  the 
year  1878,  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  of  importo.  exports,  and 
navigation,  careMly  compiled  from  official  sources.  The  quantities 
given  have  been  taken  from  the  report  of  the  BoditS  Oommercialef  aad 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  The  values  have  been  computed  from  an. 
official  tariff  of  prices  prepared  by  the  government  and  corrected  annu- 
ally. They  are  determined  by  the  average  of  actual  sales  and  by  the 
prices  current  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  uiiderstand  thoroughly  the  tables  hereto  attached,  I  give 
the  following  explanation  of  what  they  are  intended  to  show,  viz: 

Table  A  (special  imports)  embraces  imports  of  merchandise  declared 
for  consumption  or  for  bonded  warehouses. 

Table  B  (special  exports)  includes  merchandise  of  Belgian  origin  and 
foreign  merchandise  tiiat  has  been  assimilated  to  the  home  products  by 
the  payment  of  the  entry  duty  or  by  having  been  declared  for  transfor- 
mation or  consumption  and  afterwards  exported. 

Table  0  (commerce  of  transit),  by  the  port  of  Antwerp :  It  consists  of 
two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  transit  is  where  the  article  sim- 
ply passes  through  the  country  under  custom-house  seal,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  the  Tables  A  and  B. 

In  direct  transitis  divided  into  three  classes :  First,  where  merchandise 
is  stored  in  government  warehouses  and  exported;  second,  where  it  has 
been  admitted  temporarily  for  purposes  oi  manufacture  or  refinement 
and  afterwards  exported;  third,  where  merchandise  not  dutiable  has 
been  declared  for  consumption  and  afterwards  exported.  These  three 
classes  are  embraced  in  Tables  A  and  B. 

Tables  D  and  F  give  the  general  navigation  and  the  navigation  of 
American  vessels  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1879. 

Table  E  gives  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

Tables  G  and  H  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  direct  general  importations  and  exportations  between  Bel- 
gium and  the  United  States  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

nVOSEASE  OF  GOMMEBOE. 

In  order  to  show  the  rapidly  increasing  development  of  the  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  I  present  the  following  statement  giving  the  quantities  of 
the  general  importations  into  this  port  for  the  years  1865, 1870, 1875, 
and  1878,  as  follows : 


Artlolet. 


Chemicals,  soda. 

Coal 

Coflbe 

Cotton 

floor  and  pastes 
Grains: 

t^    Wlieat 

Blfli^Bye 


1866. 

1870. 

1875. 

Tant, 

2Vm«. 

Toftu, 

10,862 

26,870 

25,639 

^^ 

38,726 

214.786 

22,003 

24,882 

81,669 

0,176 

14,486 

80,616 

4,014 

7.708 

4,744 

38,896 

188,030 

216,856 

11,026 

80,588 

61.642 

1S78. 


S8.849 
170. 48S 
S^753 
22,483 
16^728 

422.683 
152.274 
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Articles. 


Gnhw    Contlnned. 

C«miMidwU.. 

BarleT 

Onano  Mia  ttb^r 

HUm,  nntanned 

Iron: 

lOnenl 

Cuiandsonp 

Bw,  wb&eitt  wfres... 

laid  and  taUow 

Mm* 

OQiaad*. 

PetrolMim 

T^itrtn  and  Mtamon. ..  > . 

Bloa 

Bait 

8ttnf  .«•«....•.•.•.••.. 

T^aeeo,lMif 

Wood,  1niildi]ig-timb«r. 

Woola 

Other 

Total 


186S. 

1870. 

1875. 

Tom. 

IVmm. 

Toru. 

4,418 

02,685 

100,825 

M,684 

6fi,116 

85,806 

28, 0» 

88.074 

86»168 

18.010 

27,286 

31,546 

138 

545 

20,084 

27,119 

88,788 

U9,668 

2,m 

4. 878 

8,161 

*'S2 

12,088 

15,886 

208 

1,148 

4,188 

08,808 

46,064 

77,261 

21,286 

48,804 

96,258 

20,878 

86^812 

82,848 

28,810 

80,974 

52,817 

11,817 

20,884 

88,840 

18,586 

88,686 

28.006 

2,287 

6,605 

6,333 

171,890 

145,878 

210,880 

87,888 

51,886 

80,883 

180,447 

281,108 

124.461 

708,880 

1.880,784 

1.851,180 

1876. 


Tong, 

178,884 

148,852 

88,888 

27,875 


48,848 
87,485 
8,178 
22,452 
28,602 
O0L754 

115,807 
88,780 
42,887 
12,785 
18,878 
11,768 

216;  220 
71,411 

814,848 


2,888,858 


The  foregoing  table  shows  an  increase  for  1878  of  nearly  30  per  cent, 
oyer  the  quantity  given  for  1875,  while  it  is  more  than  three  times  as 
mach  as  the  importation  in  1865,  and  almost  double  that  of  1870.  I 
cannot  give  any  estimate  yet  for  the  present  year,  1879,  but  it  will  show 
an  increaae  over  the  past  year  in  quantities  and  value. 

niPOETS.  • 

The  total  value  of  special  imports  to  this  port  during  the  year  1878 
was  (as  per  Table  A)  959,754,505  francs,  and  the  value  of  imports  for 
direct  transits  (as  per  Table  G)  was  132,560.339  francs,  making  a  total  of 
general  imports  into  Antwerp  of  1,092,314,844  francs,  being  an  increase 
of  67,656,561  fruics  over  the  amount  of  general  imports  for  1877. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  values  of 
the  xMrincipal  articles  imported  into  Antwerp  during  the  years  1877  and 
1878,  in  tihe  order  of  their  importance : 


Artiolea. 


Gtaan  and  floor 

W«>1 

Colfee < 

Hidaa  and  akina 

Httt 

Tarn  and  thraiid 

Textile  fiabiioe 

Cotton. ............. 

JCetaJe  Bad  minenla 

Petroleum 

Gnano  Jttd  eonpost. 


Wood 

Lard  and  taDow 

Tobafcoo  and  mannfaotaiea  of. 

OOa 

Raear 

BiM 

Copper  and  nlekel 

Chemioala 

Inm 

Other 


Total 

Total  Increaae  over  1877. 


1878. 


Frana. 

232,308,780 

224,464,800 
06, 257, 800 
47,331,858 
44,253,000 

'48,688,000 
84,818,467 
31,871  600 
28^188,460 
28,851,750 
27,686^540 
26,574,000 
24,481,077 
21, 828, 400 
21, 876, 100 
14, 888, 500 
12, 886, 610 
12, 083, 020 
8. 801, 765 
7, 683, 188 
5,620,360 

124,563,748 


1,082,314,844 


1877. 


Frana. 
151, 242, 800 
242,248,750 
54,522,500 
45,078,287 
25,231,500 
88,578,750 
88,001,880 
31,805,000 
28,487,840 
88,186,050 
22,860,480 
28, 605, 570 
80,826,708 
22,856,800 
16,486,660 
16,742,700 
17, 581, 074 
18,687,500 
12, 528, 657 
14,742,106 
10,464,370 
186. 852, 816 


1,024,668,288 


Increaae. 


Frmnci. 
81,065,880 


11,785,800 

2. 258, 571 

10, 021, 500 

10, 110, 250 

2,816,587 


755,500 


5,307,060 
2,968,430 


4,888,440 


141,028,548 
07,656,661 


Deoreaae. 


Fmnei. 
'i7,'788,'860 


83,400 
'0,'244*300 


5,845,716 
1, 527, 500 


844,200 
4,584^464 
6,674,480 
2,726,802 
7, 058;  008 
4,844,010 
12,288,187 

78,866,087 
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An  increase  is  observed  in  grain  of  81,000,000  francs ;  in  coffee,  nearly 
12,000,000;  meat,  19,000,000;  yam  and  thread,  10,000,000;  guano, 
5,000,000 ;  tobacco,  nearly  5,000,000 ;  textile  fabrics,  3,000,000 ;  seeds, 
3,000,000 ;  hides  and  skins,  over  2,000,000  francs. 

The  following  articles  show  a  decrease,  viz :  Wool,  nearly  18,000,000 
francs ;  petroleum,  9,000,000 ;  wood,  6,000.000 ;  rice,  6,500,000 ;  chemi- 
cals, 7,000,000;  iron,  5,000,000;  sugar,  4,600,000;  copper  and  nickel, 
2,700,000 ;  and  hard  tallow,  1,500,000  francs. 

The  decline  in  wool  and  sugar  was  occasioned  by  both  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  imported  and  a  reduction  in  the  price*  In  rice  and  chemi- 
cals there  was  a  fieilliug  off  in  quantity,  but  in  lard^  and  tallow,  and  petro- 
leum, there  wafi  really  an  increase  in  the  quantity  imported,  say  1,600 
tons  of  the  former,  and  6,700  tons  of  the  latter  article,  while  the  decline 
in  prices  places  the  value  for  1878  below  that  of  the  smaller  quantity 
imported  in  1877. 

EXFOBTS. 

The  total  value  of  special  exports  (Table  B)  from  Antwerp  for  the 
year  1878  was  375,213,000  francs,  being  an  increase  of  5,893,602  francs, 
or  2  per  cent,  over  1877. 

The  value  of  the  special  exports  cleared  at  the  Antwerp  custom-house 
and  carried  out  in  vessels  was  293,565,000  francs,  being  an  increase  of 
3,719,000  francs  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  special  exports 
from  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  1878  as  compared  with  1877 : 


Articles. 


Yarn  and  thread . 
Textile  fabrica... 
Grain  and  flour . 
Iron 


Glass 

Machinery 

Paper 

Sacar...j 

Hides  and  skins 

Candles 

Zinc 


Fruits 

Lard  and  tallow. 

Arms 

stones 

Animals 

Steel 

Heat 


Guano  and  compost, 
other 


Francs. 

47,  46a,  000 

88,901,783 

88,083,300 

28,808,414 

29, 205, 032 

28,861,400 

19,497,000 

IS,  605, 320 

13,378.800 

10,496,500 

10, 331, 750 

8,580,000 

6, 364. 050 

6,247.827 

5, 100, 223 

4, 979, 102 

4, 540, 000 

4.321,500 

8, 338, 000 

55,578»990 


Total I    375,218,000 

Total  increase i 


Franet. 

80,727,725 

81. 741, 555 

81,267,836 

45,760,120 

29.969,897 

6,811,400 

16^076,800 

21,724,250 

10,558,008 

10. 490, 000 

10,278,892 

8,279,540 

10, 628. 400 

5, 901, 146 

5, 916. 055 

10, 727, 461 

1, 777, 600 

8,960,000 

6,641,020 

70.191,794 


889, 819, 398 


Increase. 

Franci. 

16, 740, 276 

7,250,228 

7,665.466 

'ie,"74i,'ooo' 

3,520,200 

2,714,802 

6.500 

52;  868 

6,300,460 

84<V681 

2,762,400 
361,500 

78.462.469 
6,893,602 

1 

Becroaao. 


F^onet. 


16,950,706 
76«,866 


6.118,930 


4, 264, 350 

" '815,*  832 
6,748,350 


2;  803, 020 
SO;  612, 705 

67,568,857 


The  articles  showing  an  increase  are  yam  and  thread,  and  machinery, 
each  nearly  17,000,000  francs;  also,  grain  and  flonr,  textile  fiibrics, 
fruits^  paper,  hides  and  skins,  and  steel.  The  diminution  takes  place 
principally  in  iron,  17,000,000  francs ;  also,  in  sugar,  animals,  lard,  t^ow, 
and  guano. 

NAVIGATION. 


The  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  (Table  D) 
shows  that  during  the  year  1878  there  ariiyed  at  this  port  4,583  vessels 
of  all  nationalities,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  2,779,950,  being  an  increase 
over  1877  of  347  vessels  and  424,973  tons. 
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The  arrivals  from  the  United  States  were  84  steamers  and  373  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  438.221,  being  second  in  magnitade,  and  an 
increase  of  90  vessels  and  139,872  tons  o^er  1877. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  clearing  from  this  port  was  4,634,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,743,970,  being  an  increase  over  1877  of  326  vessels  and 
275,512  tons. 

t!  The  departures  for  the  United  States  were  52  steamers  and  275  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  325,070,  being  an  increase  over  1877  of  60,240 
tons. 

ARRIVALS,  BY  FLAG. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
arriving  at  Antwerp  during  the  year  1878 : 


Nationality. 


Steamers. 


Salling  reaaols. 


ToUl. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


XDjcIkh !l,e55 

G^nnaii. ..... 

Bdgfaai 

Korwegian... 

French 

BaoJah 

Swediah 

Dnteli 

flpaaiah 

United  states 
Italian 


Rniaiao 
Portanei 

Aoftiua 

Gwk .. 

Argtatiaa  Bepublic. 


Total 3,045  .  2,1«,374  jl,S38|    610,582 


224 
887 

38 
123 

05 
124 
371 

62 


1.345,287 
204,227 
233,800 
10,405 
80,144 
88,714 
72,489 
70,253 
82,804 


20 


3  406 

ii;ooo 


2    1.045 


416 

238 

14 

267 

160 

120 

66 

43 

61 

45 

63 

40 

1 

17 
1 
1 


Tone. 


212,843 

72,604 

7,074 

110, 678 

28,102 

10,474 

20,162 

8,554 

18^028 

43.660 

35,365 

14.355 

02 

8,736 

606 

164 


No. 


2,071 

462 

861 

806 

278 

221 

180 

414 

103 

46 

63 

44 

21 

17 

8 

1 


Tona. 


1,667,680 

276^731 

241,884 

188,968 

108,940 

108,188 

92,601 

85,077 

50.887 

43.660 

35,865 

17,821 

11,092 

9,780 

2,451 

164 


4,583  >  2,779,960 


The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  329,000  tons  over  1877,  and  the 
increase  extends  to  all  nationalities  except  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
the  largest  increase  being  130,000  tons  for  the  English  flag. 

The  navigation  by  steamers  is  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage, and  of  this  England  has  over  60  per  cent.  The  only  countries  not 
represented  by  steamers  are  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 


AMEBICAN  VESSELS. 

As  shown  in  Table  F,  there  were  44  American  vessels  entered  at  this 
eoDsolate  during  1878,  viz,  22  ships,  18  barks,  and  4  schooners,  with  a 
registered  tonnage  of  45,352  tons ;  of  these,  6  came  from  Baltimore,  2 
from  Boston,  5  from  Philadelphia.  3  from  New  Orleans,  8  from  New  York, 
1  from  Portland,  14  fix>m  Peru,  1  irom  Chili,  1  from  Buenos  Ayres,  2  from 
Dantzic,  and  1  m>m  Africa.  The  cargoes  were  estimated  at  $3,790,037, 
of  which  $1,989,000  was  guano  from  Peru,  $1,540,000  was  petroleum, 
wheat,  cotton,  lard,  tobacco,  and  general  cargo  from  the  United  States ; 
$113,000  wool  and  hides  fix)m  Buenos  Ayres,  and  $40,000  palm  oil  from 
Africa.  Of  the  American  vessels  clearing  during  1878,  29  went  out  in 
baUast,  5  were  partly  laden  with  empty  barrels,  6  took  out  a  general 
cargo  to  Brazil,  1  took  general  cargo  for  Gape  iBreton,  1  took  general 
cargo  for  Sydney,  and  1  was  sold.  The  estimated  \^ue  of  the  outgoing 
cargoes  was  $310,675. 

llie  number  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels  for  the  first  three  quarters 
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of  the  present  year  1879  has  been  34.  with  a  tonnage  of  43,279  tons,  show- 
ing as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1878  the  same  number  of  Yee- 
8e&,  bat  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  9,455  tons.  Their  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  petroleum,  rice,  wheat,  and  guano.  They  cleared  mostly  in 
ballast,  some  of  them  partly  laden  with  old  iron  and  empty  banels.  All 
the  outward  cargo  for  the  United  States  is  carried  by  steamers,  and  they 
are  now  having  as  much  and  more  oflfered  than  tiiey  can  carry.  One  of 
tiie  direct  steamer  lines  between  this  port  and  Few  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  Bed  Star,  will  make  an  addition  to  their  fleet  in  a  few  mooths 
of  a  fine  new  steamer. 

EMIGSATION. 

In  1871  there  was  no  direct  emigration  from  this  port,  but  since  the 
establishment  of  transatlantic  steamship  lines  the  opportunities  offered 
thereby  are  bdng  availed  of,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  direct 
emigration  from  Antwerp  during  the  last  three  years : 


DestinAtioii. 

■  ■  ..  .,.-.,     .,.,  ..      .     .       ■■,-..  — (._ 

KewTork 

Pldladelpliift 

BaenoB  Ayres 

Bio  Janeiro 

JUo  0»iid»4o-8Til 

Totia 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1.287 

1,662 

821 

3,864 

50 

1,460 
2,166 

217 
1,670 

130 

1.W 
1,07 

•••  •••• 

7,874 


6,082 


6.  in 


It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  above  figures,  the  direct  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  has  &llen  off  700  persons,  and  that  to  Brazil 
has  increased  1,026.  The  indirect  emigration  from  here  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool  has  been  about  2,500  persons.  * 

At  present  the  steamers  of  the  Bed  Star  Line  are  carrying,  every  trip, 
a  numbeor  of  Italian  emigrants,  and  they  seem  to  be  surely  a  most  unde- 
sirable addition  to  tiie  population  of  anjf  country.  They  are  sent  this 
way  probably  on  account  of  lower  faxe  being  offered  than  by  other  lines. 
The  Belgian  Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  for  the  comfort  and 
protection  of  the  emigrants  passing  through  tiiis  country. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1878  there  were  legalized  at  this  consulate  292  in- 
voices, with  a  declared  value  (as  shown  in  Table  E)  of  $712,934.23,  being 
a  decrease  of  $227,349.99  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

I  also  hand  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  for 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879.  This  state- 
ment shows  an  increase  of  $58,429.75  over  the  preceding  corresponding 
year,  but  this  increase  is  caused  by  the  great  amount  of  empty  petroleum 
barrels  sent  to  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  is  declarod  $180,000 
in  advance;  old  iron  rails,  scraps,  and  puddle  bars,  for  which  there  was 
a  great  demand  from  America,  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  $59,000, 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  was  a  great  felling  off  in  all  articles  of 
exportation,  notably  in  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  spiegeleisen,  extract  of 
meat,  &c.  Were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  empty  petroleum  barrels  that 
enters  so  largely  into  the  list  of  exports,  the  value  would  be  trifling,  and 
will  grow  less  oecause  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  Belgian  production 
that  can  be  profitably  exported  to  come  into  competition  with  our  home 
products. 
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POPULATION. 

TbA  popalatioQ  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  on  tbe  31at  of  December,  1878^ 
WM  registered  at  169,981  souls,  composed  of  88,224  male  and  81,757  fe- 
male, an  increase  over  the  preening  year  of  3,887,  namely,  1,833  maliBS 
and  2,094  females.  The  ms^es  were  M67  in  excess  of  the  females,  and 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  2,351, 

MARRTAGBS,  BIBTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  total  number  of  marriages  daring  1878  was  1,335,  and  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  7.  The  number  of  births  was  6,217,  namely,  3,145  male 
and  3,072  female.  The  illegitimate  birtiis  were  390  male  and  385  female, 
making  a  total  of  775.  During  the  year  129  illegitLmate  children  were 
recognized,  aaid  292  were  made  legitimate  according  to  law. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  288  still- 
bom,  was  3,784,  being  136  less  than  the  preceding  year,  and  being  a 
death  rate  of  about  22.3  per  thousand. 

IHP&OVBMENT  OP  ANTWERP. 

During  1878  there  were  643  houses  erected  in  the  city  %Ad  53  taken 
away,  leaving  a  total  number  on  the  31st  December  of  23,101  houses* 
We  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
building  of  the  water-woiJES  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the  work  com- 
menced, as  the  want  of  pure  soft  water  is  greatiy  Mt.  Great  improve- 
ments are  now  being  made  in  the  docks,  and  more  are  in  contemplation. 
In  a  few  years  there  will  be  all  conveniences  offered  for  vessels,  and  every 
ftdlity  for  the  handling  of  cargoes  and  their  transmission  from  coast  ves- 
aels  an^  vice  versa,  a  want  that  is  now  greatly  felt. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BELOIXJM. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  Brussels  places  the  total  value 
of  importations  from  all  countries  at  2,383,771jD()0  francs,  of  which 
amount  the  United  States  contributed  (as  per  Table  G)  186,430,000 
francs,  ranking  fifth  in  importance,  and  being  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  This  sum  shows  an  increase  over  the  amount  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  1877  of  58,459,650  francs.  The  above  total  comprises 
10,563,000  francs  of  merchandise  imported  in  transit  through  Belgium  for 
other  ooantries,  especially  hides  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  values  of  the 
I^indpal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  to  Belgium  for  the 
past  t&ree  years : 


Articles. 


1878. 


1877. 


1876. 


Grain  and  flour 

M««t 

Petroleum 

Tobaoeo 

Lcrdioid  UUow... 

Cotton 

CoAw 

Beflin  aad  bitumen 
mdeasiidAkiiifi... 

Wool 

Others 

Total 


Francs. 

08,71fi,884 

37, 510, 705 

28, 868, 788 

18,889,516 

13.513,505 

8,788,058 

3»  139, 180 

2, 787, 188 

2,488,700 

1.083,068 

5, 742, 275 


186, 430, 000 


JFVoncf. 

82,640,000 

20,597,968 

88,044,048 

7,614,266 

12, 099, 239 

8, 661, 136 

2,366,710 

2, 259, 392 

2,919,768 

647,290 

6, 321, 549 


127, 970, 350 


Francs. 

28,888,776 

13, 229, 016 

83,906,774 

9, 788, 793 

11.523,136 

8,962,668 

2,178,684 

1,530,556 

6,286^t)e6 


8,748,678 


120,084,656 
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An  increase  ia  observable  in  every  article  mentioned  above,  with  the 
exception  of  petroleum,  and  hides  and  skins^  in  which  the  decline  was 
small,  and  the  decline  in  petrolenm  was  owmg,  not  to  decrease  in  the 
quantity  imx>orted,  but  to  a  fall  in  prices.  The  greatest  increase  is  in 
tihe 'value  of  grain  and  flour,  it  being  more  tiian  double  the  preoedmg 
year,  and  in  meat  and  tobacco  it  is  nearly  double.  The  total  increase 
for  1878  is  over  45  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  for  1877. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR* 

Fhur. — ^The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1878  shows  a  large  increase, 
being  3,612  tons  against  l^^tons  in  1877. 

WheaL^^The  quantity  oi  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States  dor* 
ing  1878  was  188,274  tons  against  72,894  tons  in  1877,  bing  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  or  an  increase  of  160  per  cent 

Prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  ranged  about  83  £rancs  per 
100  kilograms,  or  3^0  francs  per  ton ;  but  at  the  end  of  January,  when 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  were  signed,  and 
the  blockaded  ports  reopened,  the  price  fell  about  20  francs  per  ton.  In 
the  month  of  April  there  was  a  heavy  demand,  and  the  price  rallied  a 
little,  say  to  317.50  francs  per  ton,  but  this  advance  was  speedily  lost  un- 
der tne  pressure  of  the  heavy  arrivals  from  America  and  from  Odessa, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  tiiie  price  was  250  francs  per  ton. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1879  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States  (large  quantities  coming  from  Galifomia)  only  for  con- 
sumption, has  reacned  the  large  amount  of  248,585  tons,  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  importation  fh>m  all  countries.  The  price  at  the  end  of 
October,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  arrivals,  was  320  francs  per  ton. 

0am  and  oats. — ^The  quantity  imported  fh>m  the  United  States  in  1878 
was  34,013  tons  against  10,654  in  1877,  beiug  a  large  increase.  J>uring 
the  first  mne  months  of  1879  there  had  been  imported  31,483  tons. 

Bye. — ^The  importation  of  rye  shows  a  falling  off,  being  only  19,467 
tons  in  1878  against  25,803  tons  in  1877,  but  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  present  year  it  has  received  a  great  impetus,  and  41,108  tons 
have  been  received  from  America. 

MEAT. 

Of  all  the  European  ports  Antwerp  has  profited  most  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  meat  trade,  not  only  fijiding  a  large  market  at 
home,  but  by  being  the  transit  depot  for  Germany,  Switeerland.  Aus- 
tria, and  the  northern  countries.  The  quantity  imported  in  1878  was 
25,007  tons  as  compared  with  13,732  tons  in  1877.  Dry  salted  shoulders 
were  imported  regularly  during  1878,  and  in  the  summer  the  price  was 
comparatively  high,  but  in  October  it  became  weaker,  and  in  December 
fell  from  62  to  48  francs  per  100  kilograms.  Dry  saltea  hams  were  worth 
in  June,  1878,  from  100  to  108  francs  per  100  kilograms,  according  to 
weight  and  quality;  in  August j  buyers  had  to  pay  from  125  to  135 
francs,  but  from  this  time  the  pnce  declined  until  it  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  year  80  francs. 

Smoked  hams  were  imported  regularly  and  largely  by  the  direct  line 
of  steamers,  and  found  a  ready  market,  not  only  in  Belgium  but  also  in 
Germany,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  in  England.  The  price  varied 
fix)m  145  francs  in  January  to  115  francs  in  June ;  in  August  it  rallied  to 
150  and  155  francs,  but  fell  off  again  in  October  to  120  and  125  francs : 
in  November,  110  and  120,  and  in  December  105  and  110  francs  per  100 
kilograms. 
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The  preserved  meats  from  Aastratia,  Texas,  and  South  America  sof- 
fered  from  the  competition  with  the  pressed  meat  firom  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis,  which  was  imparted  in  large  quantities.  The  imp<»rt  of  fresh 
meat  and  live  cattie  is  increasing. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1879  the  import  of  meat  from  the 
Uuited  States  into  Belgium  was  29,092  tons;  and  the  present  prices  are, 
for  dry  salted  shoulders,  60  to  62  francs ;  dry  salted  hams,  102  francs,  and 
smoked  hams,  125  to  135  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

PETROI.EUM. 

The  quantity  of  refined  petroleum  imx)orted  during  1878  was  a  little 
larger  than  last  year,  and  was  the  largest  ever  received  at  this  port  I 
give  below  a  table  of  receipts : 


Desoription. 


Petroleam,  reflned barrels.. 

Bo. cases.. 

PetTDleani,  crade barrels.. 

Kaphtha do 

Do * casos.. 

Others barrels.. 

Tots] barrels.. 

Total 


GfBQd  total paolages. 


1878. 

1877. 

806,828 

1,000 

11.858 

16,063 

2,869 

4,117 

792,697 

200 

40,140 

35,478 

8,167 

1,000 

889,750 
8,869 

869,815 
3,367 

848,619 

872,682 

1876. 


605,090 

"28,"  848 

17,986 

8,112 

1,900 

658,824 
3,112 

656,936 


The  above  table  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  re- 
fined and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  and  naph- 
tha imported.  The  quantity  shipped  fi*om  the  port  of  Philadelphia  was 
414,346  barrels,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  The  price  at  the 
opening  of  tiie  year  1878  was  31  francs,  but  it  declined  gradually  until 
at  the  close  of  the  year  it  would  bring  only  21^  francs  per  100  kilograms. 
At  the  present  date,  November  28, 1879,  the  stock  on  hand  is  reported  at 
165,104  barrels,  and  the  price  from  22^  to  23  francs. 

REsm. 

The  American  resin  is  constantly  growing  in  favor,  and  the  imports 
for  1878  were  58,156  barrels  against  33,432  barrels  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  10,000  barrels,  at 
which  time  the  price  was  10^  francs  for  brown,  and  from  12^  to  16^  francs 
for  100  kilograms  for  the  brown  clear. 


8PIBITS  OF  TURPENTINE. 

The  importation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States  is  continually 
increasing,  and  on  account  of  the  large  production  and  low  freights  is 
sold  cheaper  than  the  French  turpentine.  Some  consumers  still  prefer 
the  French  on  account  of  its  superior  refUiement,  but  from  recent  im- 
provements introduced  the  American  product  is  beginning  to  rival  the 
French  in  purity  and  odor.  The  price  in  December,  1878,  was,  for  Amer- 
cau,  ttorxk  56^  to  60  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and  for  French,  from  60  to 
61  francs. 

TOBACCO.  ^ 

The  transactions  in  tobacco  in  1878  received  a  great  development  and 
were  probably  the  largest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past.    The  importa- 
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tions  ftom  the  United  States  inGreased  from  4^066  tons  in  1877  to  8^240 
tone  in  1878,  and  a  good  bneiness  was  maintained  dniing  the  year. 

Tbe  importation  from  the  United  Btates  is  almost  entirely  Kentnoky 
grown  tobacco ;  a  small  quantity  comes  also  from  Virginia,  but  for  Mary- 
land and  Ohio  the  purchases  seek  the  markets  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. 

LABD. 

The  importation  of  this  article  was  larger  considerably  in  1878  than  in 

1877,  but  the  demand  was  very  quiet  during  the  year,  and  purchases 
were  made,  both  for  consumption  and  exportation  of  quantities  only 
sufficient  for  immediate  wants. 

The  price  of  the  Wilcox  brand,  which  is  generally  preferred,  and  in 
which  the  largest  business  is  done,  varied  from  109  to  82  francs  for  100 
kilograms  during  the  year.  In  November  of  the  present  year,  1879,  the 
price  is  quoted  at  from  92  to  96  francs  for  100  kilograms. 

COTTON. 

Although  the  importation  of  cotton  fix)m  the  United  States  in  1878 
was  greater  than  in  1877,  the  total  importation  from  all  conn  tries  was 
less,  and  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  was  un&vorable  to  transactions. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  new  crop  from  America,  the  stock  of 
the  raw  materiid  on  hand  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  At  one  time  the  deficit  in  the  raw  material,  as 
compared  with  1877,  was  nearly  700,000  bales,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  raw  material  demanded  a  higher  price  than  the  manufactured  article. 
The  price  for  middling  Louisiana  descended  frx)m  78  francs  in  January, 

1878,  to  72  francs  per  50  kilograms  in  May,  raised  again  to  79  to  80 
frtmcs  in  August,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  only  63  francs  per  50 
kilograms.  The  price  in  JSovember,  1879,  was  about  85  francs  per  50 
kilograms. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  general  exports  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States 
was,  in  1878, 16,000,748  francs,  being  a  decrease  of  4,275,477  francs,  as 
shown  by  Table  H,  hereto  attached.  The  principal  increase  took  place 
in  drugs,  sugar,  laces,  hardware,  and  fancy  goods  and  objects  of  art^ 
The  decrease  was  in  glass,  both  window  and  plate,  iron  of  all  kinds, 
hides  untanned,  rags,  wool,  and  wines. 

COMMERCE  OF  BELGIUM  FOR  NINE  m6nTHS  OF  1879. 

Prom  an  official  comparison  just  published  of  the  commerce  of  the 
first  nine  months  of  1879,  as  compared  with  1878, 1  find  an  increase  in 
importations  as  follows :  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  com,  flour,  tobacco,  meat, 
rice,  flax,  butter  and  lard,  and  tallow.  A  decrease  in  iron,  barley,  guano, 
wool,  cattle,  eggs,  and  silk. 

The  increase  in  exportations  occurs  in  wheat,  rye,  steel,  lard  and  tal- 
low, meat,  flax,  iron,  stone,  rice,  sugar,  and  zinc.  A  decrease  is  shown 
in  machinery,  woolen  goods,  cattle,  wood,  paper,  raw  hides,  and  cotton 
goods. 

JOHQ^  H.  STEUART. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  December  8, 1879. 
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k.'^StaUmmU  akominp  the  eommeree  at  Antwerp  for  ike  year  eniing  Deoembm-  31,  1878. 

IMF0BT8. 


Animal  rabstanoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ToUl 

Animalc,  bones number. 


ToM 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TotAl 


.beotoltton, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


«••    m  m  •  »  m  m  t 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Totel 

Books  tad  ohaifU. 
Do 

Do 

Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Totel 

Brandy  and  gin. .  .bect^tefa, 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


Totel 


Batter 

Do.., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


tons. 

, do.. 

I  •  •  •  •  «  «QO«  I 

'  ••••••do*  ■ 

do.. 


Totel 


Candle*.. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Total 


Chalk 


]>• 


, ions. 

»•■  ■^••■s  •  •  a«i«  »a  •410* « 


Total 


Quantity. 


■^tor©^'  rAmonntof dntiss. 


Premet. 

2,868»930 
078.341 
MO,  091 
484. 172 

1,135.285 


5,185,810 


819 

2 
1 


655,200 

i.aoo 

800 


822 


esT.eoo 


615.809 

461,988 

U7.5S1 

76,100 

22,600 

14,864 


1.838^401 


7.852 

7,848 

1,088 

115 


16,348 


15 

? 

1 


38 


11,158 

815 
619 
668 


18,255 


71 
16 
10 
10 

4 


Ul 


51 
23 


196,300 

183,700 

25,826 

2,875 


406^700 


97,500 
55,250 
30,000 
66,500 
16,250 


214^500 


691,486 

50.530 
38,878 
41,416 


821,810 


265,900 
46,400 
29.000 
29,000 
11,600 


821,900 


6.589 
8,068 
1,262 
1, 


18,209 


21,814 
1,940 


23,75^ 


816 
368 

1,184 


Ftm. 
.  ...do 
....do 
....do 
....do 


18    flranos    per 
bead. 

....do 

....do 


Wbenoo  ImpORted. 


iFree. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


6  francs  per  bec- 
toUter. 

....do 

....do 


Free. 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 


|145  francs  per 
heotoliteir. 

....do 

....do  ........... 

....do 


Free. 
....do 
«...do 
. . .  .do 
....do 


10  per  cent. 
.  • .  .do  ...... 

....do  ....•• 

....do 


10  per  cent. 


10  pel 
....do 


Free... 
....do  .. 


Argentine  Bepnblio. 
Bnglaad. 

T7nited  Stetes  of  Amerioa. 
Gernuuiy. 

BraxQ,  Franoei  Holland,  Rns- 
sia^.  Spain. 


Bngland. 

Argentine  Repablic 
ITnTted  States. 


Germany. 
England. 
Fruioe. 
HoUuid. 
United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Fortngal, 
Spain. 


England. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

France,  Sweden  and  Nraway. 


France. 
England. 
Gkimany. 
United  States. 
Holland,  Italy. 


Germany. 

France. 

Holland. 

England,  Bosaia,  Italy. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
France. 
United  States. 
England. 


England. 

Frimoe. 

Holland. 

United  States,  Germany.  Italy. 


Bngland. 

France,  United  States,  Holland. 


France^ 
England,  Holland. 
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A. — Statement  ikawimg  ike  commeroe  at  Antwerp^  fe, — Contmaed« 

IHPORTS-ContinnecL 


JkitUAeB. 


ChMM tons.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


•do. 
,.do.. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total 


Chemicals: 

Boda tons. 

Do do., 


Total 


Notspeolfled tons, 


Total 


Clothing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Coal tons. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Cocoa 


.tons. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


......do., 

......do., 

, do., 

do. 


Total 


Copper  and  nickel : 

Crude tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Bar  and  sheet tons 

Do ....  •■.....•  ..do.. 

JJv  ....  ..........  ^MMM  .  « 


Total 


Coffee tons 


Do  ..«• 
Do .... 
Do .... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


>•••••••  Uv  *  < 

>•■••••  •UV  •  I 

, do. 

do.. 

do. 

, do.. 


Total 


Qnantlty. 


1,109ft 

11 
10 

6 
10| 


1,147 


16k  1» 
7,801 


J77 
U 


28,847 


^045 
418 
815 


8.878 


«87,aoo 

70,580 
940 


156.046 


141 

88 
67 
88 

8 


800 


8,850 

804 

90 

19 

14 


4,100 


Value  en* 
tered. 


'Anoantofdatleo. 


1,084,950 

Id.  600 

16.000 
0,000 

16,760 


1,790,600 


8,788.960 

1,879,760 

184,760 

00,960 

9,760 


6,061,760 


1,411,960 

104,600 

78,760 


1,604,500 


208,438 

58,684 

44.004 

4,702 


400,828 


1,806.000 

1,058,040 

8.785 


9, 870, 876 


824»800 

149,000 

181,100 

60,000 

18,400 


887,000 


8,480,800 

448.800 

44,000 

98.400 

80^800 


8,080,800 


197 

4 
8 


904 


14,481 

8,068 
9.480 

9,188 
9,151 
2.005 
1,794 
811 


83,440 


612,900 
10,400 

7. 


580,400 


95,841,750 

12.187.760 
4,890,760 
8,190.800 
8,784,850 
8,888,950 
8,180,600 


100  frames  per 
ton. 

,...do  ......••••( 

,...do  ........... 

....do .. ......... 

...do 


Free. 

do 

.••.do 
....do 
. . . .do 


Free. 
. . .  .do 
....do 


10  per  cent. 
. . .  .do  ...... 

, ...do  ...... 

....do ...... 


Free. 
. . .  .do 
, . .  .do 


160  francs  per 

ton. 
....do ........... 

....do  ........... 

....do  ........... 

....do 


Free. 

do 

..•.do 
. . .  .do 
....do 


10 


cent. 


per< 
.do  . 

.GO  .  ..••..««« 


189  franca  per 

ton. 
....do  ........... 

....do 

....do  ..••••....• 
....do 

....do  ........... 

....do  ..... ...... 


644,960   ....do 


60,065,300 


Whence  imparted. 


Holland. 


United  Statea. 

Bngland,  Switaeiland,  Italy. 


England. 


United  States. 
Holland,  Fiance. 


Snj^and. 

Germany. 

Holland,  Franca,  Bosiia* 


Gennany. 


Holland.  Sweden  and  JSotk^, 
United  ~ 


States,  Ac. 


Wirllffri! 

Bngland. 

United  States,  Gennsny,  Bos- 


Oermany. 

TffnjrtwMi 

PoitegaL 

Holland,  BmsU,  HaytL 


Bnidand. 
Chffl/ 

United  States. 
H^Hlsidi 
France,  Qennany, 


Xngland. 
United  States. 
France. 


BrasiL 


Bnidand. 
Holland. 
HaytL 
Gennany. 
United  Btatea. 

Portogal,  Argentine  Bcpablio, 
Spun. 
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A. — Siakmei^t  tkoioing  ike  eommeree  at  Antwerp,  ^u — ContinuecL 

IMPOBTB-CantliiiiwL 


Articles. 


CofdMw tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Totel 

Cotton tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do:. 

Totel 

Drop tons. 

^^0....   ■••■•■■•■• a. QO«a 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Total 

nib tons. 

Do do.. 

Total 

'oran tons. 

vo do.. 

Do do.. 

Total 

Flax  sad  hemp tons. 

So do.. 

mJ9   mmmmm  •••«•••  •••  •  C]0«  • 

Do do.. 

Total 

Ylonrand  Moontt. tons. 

Do  .•••.... do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Total 

Frait: 

^mboobqo  . a. ....■•. .vons. 

Do do.. 

Total 

Oraageo,     IsmoBi^    and 
toi. tons. 

Jl^V   ••*«••••••••■  •QO*  ■ 

^^O    ■•«•••»••••••  aQO*  • 

JVO  •«*«••  ••«  ••  •■•OOvfl 

Total 


Qnantity. 


137 

15 

6 

9 


IM 


10,474 

S,1M 

4,018 

031 

106 

aio 


21,840 


8.386 
404 
270 
2S8 
185 
147 
105 
100 


4^778 


8,000 

1,940 

148 

77 


5^188 


841 
98 

81 


Value  en- 


Fnuui, 

191,800 

21.000 

7,000 

12.800 


282,400 


H888,eoo 

8,286,800 

6,876,800 

1,478.800 

881,000 

806^000 


81,815,600 


104,100 
889,800 
450,000 
480,100 
280,500 
940,000 
178^500 
186^800 


2,817,200 


1,080,000 

606,400 

53;  660 

27,720 


1,868,680 


27,280 
7,800 
2,480 


464 


5,074 
6^678 
4.174 
1,118 
027 


17,871 


6,506 

4,009 

8,854 

1,047 

885 

270 

147 


1«. 


70 
00 


81 


87,120 


7,706,200 
7,881,400 
5^426,200 
1,458.400 
1,206^100 


28,282,800 


8,008,600 

2,405,400 

2,812,400 

828,200 

501.000 

162,000 

88,200 


10,000.800 


180^000 

185,000 

80,400 

86,400 

88,700 


215 


2,545 

1,281 

454 

217 
887 


580,800 


1,272,500 
026,500 
227,000 
106,600 
108,500 


Amomit  of  duties. 


Free. 
....do 
....do 
. . .  .do 

ll^oe. 
....do 
•••.do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
....do 


Tttib. 
. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 
•.•.do 

do 

. . .  .do 
....do 


>...do 
. . .  .do 
....do 


4,804      2,402,000 


. . .  .do 

>..  do 

Free, 
. . .  .do 
> . .  .do 
....do 
....do 

Free. 
.  ...do 
> . .  .do 
...  do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 


200  franca  per  ton 
....do  .••••■•.... 
....do  •..••••.... 
....do  .••••••.... 

....do  ....•...••■ 


00  francs  p«r  ton. 

....do  ........... 

t.a.dO .•■... 

..•■do .  ....•■•>•• 


Whence  imported. 


Kngland. 
Bttssia^ 

Sweden  and  Vorwaj. 
Germany,    Holland,    France, 
Unitea  Statea. 


Franoe. 

United  States. 

Xngland. 

Argentine  BepuhUo. 

Germany. 

India.  Bradl,  Holland,  Switaer^ 


Sweden  and  Norway. 
BnfEhmd. 
HoUaad. 
France. 
C^ermaay. . 
Spain.        ' 
Iti^ 

Algeria,  ITnited  States.  Bassia, 
Anatria. 


Holland. 
Xnglaad. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
United   States,    Germany, 
France. 


HoDand. 
Bngland. 
Germany. 


Bnssla. 
Bngland. 
Germany. 
Algeria. 

Brasil.  Italy,  Ftaace,  Holland, 
Spam. 


Germany. 
Holland. 
United  States. 
BtiSBia. 
Bngland. 
Fruice. 

Portanl,  Austria,  Spain,  Tnr. 
lcey,ita]y. 


ItalT. 

Spi^. 

Iwtugal. 

Franoe. 

Germany,  Holland,  Ac. 


Bngland. 
Holland. 
Portugal,  France,  Ac. 
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A. — SlaUmmt  $kowing  the  oommeree  at  Antwerp^  /ti.— Oontinaed« 

IMPOBTS-€<mtiiiiied. 


AxtlolM. 


LMd 


Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 


Totel 


MaohiiMcy: 

Steel  a&d  iron tons. 


Do 


.do.. 


Totia 


Cotton tons 

Do do.. 


Total 


Copper  and  niokel 

Do!"Iir.'..'.'.*I 
Do 


Total 


Gold  and  sUver 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Gutta-percha 
Do 


Total 


Iron  and  steel tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Wool  and  linen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Totol 

8Uk tons. 

Total 


Pewter,  tin,  and  sine. 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Leather. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Qoantlty. 


Total 


2,896 


2,685 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Franct. 
1,817,800 
158,050 


1,476,750 


1,480 


671 


1,654,850 


656,650 


2, 010       2, 811, 500 


60 
82 


02 


405 

80 
46 
45 
25 


606 


6 
1 


860,000 
102,000 


552,000 


81,284 

25.041 

14,663 

8,437 


79,365 


85.528 

15,108 

2,601 


53,137 


118.262 
2,819 


120,581 


620.400 
48,000 
27,600 
80,200 
24,800 
4,200 


805,200 


1, 226, 867 

148,382 

124,708 

51,833 

2,801 


1.658,771 


480.000 
80,000 


560,000 


21,230 
10,050 
14,443 


45,723 


64,606 

15,650 

11,154 

4.812 

1,700 

346 

96,858 


Amount  of  duties. 


Free. 
. . .  .do 


Cast  iron  20 
francs,  and 
steel  40  fhmcs 
per  ton. 

....do 

10  per  cent 

. . . .  ao 

10  per  cent 

..«.ao  ........... 

....do 

...do 

5  per  cent 

. ..  do 

....do 

10  per  cent 

....do 

40fhmcs  per  ton 

....do 

....do 

do 

. . . .do  ........... 

do 

10  per  cent 

....do 

...-do  ........... 

do 

do 

8,000  francs  per 

ton. 
do 

10  per  cent 

....do 

— do 

10  per  cent 

. . . ■  do  ........... 

.  ...do 

...do  . ...•.^... 

.  ..do 

. ...do  ........... 


Whence  imported. 


Spafai. 

Holland,  Bn^bnd. 


Kn  gland. 


Germany,  France^  United 
States,  Holland. 


England. 
Other  countries. 


England. 
France. 
Germany. 
Other  conntries. 


Germany. 

France. 

Other  countries. 


England. 

Germany,  United  States, 
France. 


England* 

HoUand. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

Kossis^  Sweden,  and  NonrBj. 


England. 
Fnmoe. 
Germany. 
Holland. 
Other  countries. 


(Germany. 
France. 


England.       « 
FrMice. 
Germany,  Holland, 


England. 
Germany. 
France. 
Holland. 
United  States. 
Other  countries. 


x^jBOPE — vEuaimi. 


A^-rStakmmt  Bkawk^g  ike  oamm»^  mt  Anii9$rp,  /«.-»HOoiilli»iecL 

IMPOBTS-^knitfaiiMd. 


«&rtieleii. 


HvimuTd  and  fluBoy  goocU' 

Do 

Do 

Do 


ToUI 


HldM: 

Tasntd.., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do ... 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


Saw.... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  .. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


, tons. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

..  ....do.. 

......do.. 

do. . 


Total 


Boon..., 

1)0  . 

Do. 
Do. 


...tOBB. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Total 


Hopt 


Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 


Total 


laatnuneDts,  maaioal  aiid  anr- 
gical....?: 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


ItOD: 

OroandfUinffs tons. 

Do do.. 


Total 


fflioeiandbar ...tons. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Caat  and  scrap tons 

Do ...do.. 


Total 


Lttd  and  talloir^ tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Lsees 


Do 


Total 


Qoanttty. 


150 

16 

10 

0 


186 


13,200 
6,706 
4,433 
2,137 
1,606 
663 


27,806 


833 

244 

86 

06 


758 


50 
38 


88 


32,675 
15,673 


48,348 


3,242 
670 


3,012 


25,095 

3,540 

500 


80,044 


14,150 

4,714 

1,345 

040 

621 

585 


22,395 


Yalne 
entered. 


Fnmea. 

61,672 

26,473 

8,766 

8,830 


603,206 


000,000 
06,000 
60,000 
64,000 


1,110,000 


17, 240, 700 
7,633,600 
6^762,000 
2, 778, 100 
2,077,400 
861,000 


36,263,500 


200,700 

210,600 

77,400 

85,600 


682,200 


37,500 
28,500 


66,000 


87,837 


70,850 

51,080 

8,118 

8,080 


217, 274 


653,500 
318,460 


066,060 


007,760 
187,600 


1, 005,  360 


2,860,450 

380,400 

65,000 


3, 304, 840 


13, 442, 500 

4. 478,  300 

1, 277, 760 

803, 000 

680,050 

555,750 


21, 237, 250 


10,281 
3,266 


22,547 


16  0  B — ^VOL  II 


Amount  of  doties. 


Wlienfleiniflrted. 


10  wst  cent. 

.  ...ao 

•  .».do 

....do ...... 


160franosperton 
....do  .......... 

....do 

do 


Free. 
....do 
— do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 


ISOfranoaperton 
....do  .......... 

....do  .......... 

— do 


Free. 
....do 


Surgical,    free; 

mnsioal,  6  per 

cent. 

....do 

— do 

...do 

....do 


Free. 
....do 


10  francs  per  ton. 
....do  . .......... 


5  francs  per  ton.. 

.  ...do 

....do ........... 


Free. 
— do 
....do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
....do 


10  per  cent. 


10  pel 
...ao 


HollMid. 
UiUiid  States. 
Spain. 

Sweden  and  Vonray,  SwitMT* 
land,  Portaga],  Anstda. 


Bngland. 

France. 

Gemanj. 

UnitedStates,  Holland. 


Argentine  BepmbUOk 


UmgoaT. 
Bnguuid. 
Fruioe. 

HoUand,     Qennanj, 
States»FiMrtii«ia. 


France. 

Cuba,  Porto  Bloo. 
United  Statea. 
Other  conntriee. 


G^ermany. 

Sngland,  Fzaaoe^  HoDaad. 


UnttaA 


(Germany. 


fiance. 
Sn^and. 
United  States. 
Switoerland,  Holland. 


Spain. 

Aigetla,  Sweden  and  Horway. 


Sweden  and  Norway. 
Other  countries. 


England. 

Sweden  and  Norwaj. 

Other  countries. 


United  States. 

Argentine  BepnbUc. 

Uruguay. 

HoUand. 

England. 

Other  countries. 


England. 

Germany,  France,  PortugaL 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


K.^^&aitm/mt  akawlng  tks  commerce  at  Antwerp,  ^.^-Continaed. 

IMPOBTS-^ontinaed. 


ArtldM. 


JJmd 


Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 


ToUl 


MAOhineiy: 

Bted  and  iron ton>. 


Do 


.do. 


Total 


MannfiMtaTM: 

Cotton tons 

Do do.. 


GoppOT 

Do! 
Do. 


Total 

and  ntokel 


Total 


Gold  and  silver 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Gnttck-perolia 
Do 


Total 


Iron  and  steel tons. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Total 


Wool  and  linen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Siik tons. 

Total 


Pewter,  tin,  and  sine. 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Leather. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Qoantity. 


Total 


2.3M 
289 


2,«85 


Yalae  en- 
tered. 


Franoi. 
1,317.800 
158,950 


1,470,760 


1,489 


071 


2,010 


1,054,860 


660,050 


2,311,500 


00 


02 


800,000 
192,000 


652,000 


81,284 

25,041 

14,663 

8,487 


79,365 


85.528 

15.108 

2.601 


53,137 


118.262 
2,819 


120,581 


496 
80 
46 
45 
25 


620,400 
48,000 
27,600 
80,200 
24,800 
4,200 


698 


805,200 


1, 226, 367 

148.382 

124, 708 

51,883 

2,891 


6 
1 


1.663,771 


480.000 
80,000 


660.000 


21,280 
10,050 
14,443 


45.723 


64,696 

1^660 

11,154 

4,812 

1,700 

346 

96,368 


Amount  of  duties. 


Free. 
. . .  .do 


Cast  iron  20 
francs,  and 
steel  40  finnos 
pert<ni. 

do 

10  per  cent 

. . . .  ao 

10  per  cent 

..*.do 

....do 

— do 

5  per  cent 

...  do 

....do 

10  per  cent 

. . .  .do 

40  francs  per  ton 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.  ...do 

do 

10  per  cent 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

8,000  francs  per 

ton. 
do 

lOper  eent 

. . . .do  ........... 

do 

10  per  cent 

...do 

. . ..do  ........... 

...do 

.  ..do  ........... 

— do 


Whence  iinportfld. 


Spain. 

Molland,  Tfaigiand. 


Sng^d. 


Germany.   France^  United 
Statea,  Holland. 


England. 
Other  oonntriea. 


England. 
FiMioe. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 

France. 

Other  countries. 


England. 

Germany,  United  Statei, 
France. 


England. 

HoDand. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

Rnasiat  Sweden,  and  Norway. 


England. 
Frcmoe. 
Germany. 
Holland. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 
France. 


England.       « 

Fnmce. 

Germany,  Holland,  Denmark. 


England. 
Germany. 
France. 
Holland. 
United  States. 
Other  countries. 
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A. — SkrtemeiU  thowing  the  eommeree  at  Antw0rp,  fc* — Continaed. 

IMPORTS  Continued. 


ArtielM. 


HaDofiujftiires— OontfauMd. 

Wood 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Otben. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Totol 


Matt 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.torn. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Totel 


M«tab  aod  minerals,  not  elae- 
vbere^Mcified tons. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do.. 

do.. 

.  ...do.• 
,  ....do.. 
.....do.. 


Qnantity. 


Total 


OI()eetAorart 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Ojl,  alimmitary tons. 

Total 


Ofli,otiier» tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Oilcakes tons. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Piniotfland  colors tons. 

mJQ  •..........,.,. .QO . . 

Do do.. 

XWI  .•••.••.., .••«*•  qo . . 

Do do.. 

Do do.- 


Total 


P*por. 


Do 
Do 


.tons. 
.  .do. . 
..do.. 


Total 


Yalne  en- 
tered. 


39,796 
29,110 
23,094 
17,694 
11,406 
11,109 
1,916 


'Amount  of  duties. 


10  per  cent. 
....ao 


.do 
,.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


134,125 


24,977 

3,281 

631 

474 

128 


29,441 


126,1110 
26,676 
16,832 
15,248 
13, 210 
10,405 


208,496 


89,117  '  10  per  cent. 

20,047  I. ...do 

16,796  I. ...do 

13,727  |....do 


139,687 


29,189,440 


78 


177 


8,969 

1,769 

995 

677 

701 


13,011 


1,284 
1,430 


2,664 


5,611 

2,421 

796 

732 

779 

1,242 


11,581 


208 
124 
119 


446 


259,140 
300,300 


559,440 


1,963,850 
847,350 
278,600 
256,200 
272,660 
434,700 


4,063,350 


37,465,500 

4,846,500 

946.500 

711,000 

192,000 


Free. 

do 

....do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 


44, 161, 500 


17, 668, 200 
3,734,640 
2, 356, 480 
2, 134, 020 
1, 849, 400 
1,456,700 


Free. 
....do 
. . .  .do 

....  do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 


I 


465,410 

184,754 

83,519 

17,000 

22,285 


Free. 
. . . .do 
. . .  .do 
...•do 
do 


712,968 


227,700 
179,400 


J 


Free. 
....do 


407,100 


9,865,900 

1, 945, 900 

1,094,500 

684,700 

771,100 


14v  312, 100 


Free. 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 
....do 
do 


243,600 
148.800 
142,800 


535,200 


Free. 
,  ...do 


Free. 

do 

do 

...do 
— do 
— do 


40  AraiiGS  per  ton 

. . .  do 

— do 


Whence  Imported. 


C^ermany. 

France. 

England. 

If  orway  and  Sweden. 

UnltedStates. 

Holland. 

Other  countries. 


England. 
HoDand. 
G^ennany. 
Other  oonntries. 


United  States. 
England. 
FrMice. 
HoUand 

Brazil,    Germany,    Argentine 
Bepabllc 


Spain. 

Sweden  and  Korway. 

Eni^Uuid. 

Italy7 

Holmnd. 

Other  coontries. 


England. 

Grennany. 

France. 

United  States. 

Holland,  Italy,  Switserlaad. 


France. 

England,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy. 


England. 
Germany. 
Oninea. 
United  States. 
Other  coontries. 


Grennany. 
Rassia,  Holland. 


HaytL 

England. 

France. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Other  countries. 


Gormanv. 
Bnelano. 

Holland,  France,  8w3deii  and 
Norway. 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


A. — Stai$meiU  showing  ike  commerce  at  Antwerp,  fe, — Continaed. 

IKPOBTB-^Continiied. 


ArtiolM. 


Qumtity. 


Tin. 


.tons. 


ToImooo: 
Cigan. 


.tons. 


Do 
J>o 


.do. 
.do. 


Total 


IJToi  nmaqfkc[torsd..tons 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Mannftctozed tons 

Do do.. 


Total 


YegetableB: 

Fresh  and  dried  ....tons 


Total 


YegetaUe  sabstanoee. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Yinegar heotolitors 


Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 


Total 

Wine hectoliters 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do., 
.do 
.do., 
.do.. 


Total 


Wftx 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.tons 
.  do. 
..do.. 
..do. 


Total 


"Wood: 

For  building  ..met  cnbe. 


XJ9  »«■••• 

Do 

Do 


do.. 

I  •  •  •  •  •lAV*  I 

do.. 


Total 


Cabinet tons. 

Do do.. 


297 


8 

6 
18 


27 


8,118 

1,530 

1,386 

619 


11,602 


61 
16 


77 


6^029 
344 
108 


7,876 


9,101 

1,604 
^0 


11,266 


86,401 


2,171 
1,216 
1,642 
1,410 


41,840 


64 

62 
89 
40 


186 


Yalne  en- 
twed. 


Amonnt  of  dntlea. 


287,600 


200,000 

160,000 
825,000 


676,000 


13,800,600 

2,601,000 

2,269,600 

882,300 


19,668,400 


122,000 
82,000 


164,000 


460,886 

22,860 

6,696 


479,440 


809,188 
109,301 
189.326 
86,281 
84,660 
168,100 


960,606 


227,526 

89,850 
14,260 


281,626 


8,640,100 


217, 100 
121,600 
164,200 
141,000 


4,184,000 


194,400 
187,200 
140,400 
144,000 


666,000 


178,388 


23.419 

23,090 

7,784 

8,916 


14, 787, 980 


1, 990, 615 

1,962,650 

661,640 

832,860 


281, 697  19, 686, 745 


1,642 
488 
886 


689,700 
170,800 
136,100 


Whenoe  imported. 


dOfhoiosperton. 


2,680  franosper 

ton. 
....do  ........... 

do 


182frano8perton 
....do  .......... 

....do  .......... 

— do 


420  franos  per  ton 
....do  .......... 


Free. 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 


Free. 
....do 
....do 
, . .  .do 
. . . .  do 
....do 


60    francs   per 

hectoliter. 
....do  ........... 

....do 


6  francs  per 
heotoUter,  16 
francs  in  bot- 
tles. 

....do  .. ......... 

....do   

,...do 

,...do 


Free. 
— do 
,  ...do 
— do 


1  and  3  francs 
per  metric 
cnbe. 

— do 

....do 

do 

...do 


3  fi-ancs  per  ton. 
> . . . do  ........... 

do 


Bngland. 


United  States. 


Bngland. 
Holland 


id,  France,  Germany. 


United  States. 
Bngland. 
HoQand. 
Other  connteies. 


United  States. 
Xngland,  Holland. 


Holland. 
Qermany. 
Other  conntriea. 


England. 

Houand. 

Sweden  and  Korwfty. 

G^eimany. 

Algeria. 

Other  conntriea. 


Holland. 

G^ermany. 
Other  coontries. 


France. 


&»ain. 
Germany. 
England. 
Other  oonntiles. 


PortogaL 
Spain. 
Germany. 
Other  coontries. 


Sweden  and  Xorway. 


Bossia. 
Germany. 
United  States. 
Other  coontries. 


England. 

HoQand. 

France. 
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A. — statement  showing  the  oommeroe  at  Anhoerpf  ^. — Continaed. 

DfFOBTS— Coniinned. 


Qoantlty. 


tered. 


^!i?li®""  Amowitofdiitles. 


8Md»— Contfamed. 

Ofl tona. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


5,148 

3,U6 

988 


Francs. 

1,802,150 

1,101.100 

204,050 


Total 06. 762     23, 863, 200 


OUier.. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.tone. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


8flk,nv tons. 

Do do.. 


Total.. 


8o^. 


Do 
Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


Do. 
Do. 


Total 


Steel 


Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 


Total 


Stones: 

Bough  and  poUahed  .tons. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

Snear 

-tAns 

nna^^B     .  .  ............... 

Do 

Do 

..do.. 

..do.. 

Do   

.  .do.. 

Do 

Total 

..do.. 

BolnbnT ......  X 

.tons. 

^  5r::;::;:::;::;: 

Total 

..do.. 

Sbvpa  and  molasses .. . 
Do 

Total 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Tia.lMik 

Do 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Do 

..do.. 

Do 

Do 

Total 

..do.. 
..do.. 

Tm 

-tons. 

Do 

Total 

..do.. 

1,443 

1,016 

880 

2,004 


5.343 


866.800 

600,600 

628.000 

1,202,400 


8,266,800 


86 

8 


2, 520, 000 
560,000 


44 


76 
55 
42 


8,080,000 


173 


670 
184 


804 


2,428 


706 
424 
411 
682 


4,600 


6,847 
8,136 
2,694 
2,026 
1,766 


76.000 

55,000 

126.000 


267,000 


178,468 

142,656 

84,608 


405,727 


885,000 
67,000 


462,000 


160,960 


56,660 

20,680 
28,770 
44,170 


828,280 


4, 987, 490 
2,101,120 
1,787,080 
1,897,420 
1,188.220 


16,860 


3.804 
610 


4,618 


816 
172 


10, 067. 230 


778,800 
128.800 


902.600 


228.480 
48,160 


088 


276.640 


1,011 

202,200 

817 

63,400 

218 

42,600 

200 

40,000 

56 

U,200 

1,787 


860,400 


88 
8 


266,000 
21,000 

287,000 


Free 

do 

do 

Free 

....do 

do 

— do 

Free 

. . . .do 

OOfranoa  por  ton . 
.  ...do 

15  percent 

. . .  .do 

....do 

10  francs  per  ton. 

....uO  ........... 

10  per  oenl  pol- 
ished, roo^ 
free. 

. . ..do  ........... 

....do 

do 

do 

Free  for  raw.... 

do 

. . .  .do  ........... 

. . . .do  ........... 

.  ..OS 

Free 

....do ........'... 

160  francs  per  ton 
— do 

Free 

....do  ......».■• 

....do 

— do 

do 

000  francs  per  ton 
.  ...do >••• 


Whence  Imported. 


Qermanv. 

England. 

Hofiaad,  Anstriat  United  States 


Bassia. 
Bn^Umd. 
UDited  States, 
Other  countries. 


Bngland. 
Qeimany,  Fraaoe. 


Holland. 

Tnauye. 

Sngland,  Qermany,  Italy. 


Bngland. 
Houand. 
France,  Germany,  Italy. 


Bngland. 

Gtormaay,  Ghreden  and  Nprway. 


Italy. 

Si^bnd. 

Sweden  and  Konray. 
PortagaL 

HoUand,   Denmaxk,    Algeria. 
Germany. 


Holland. 

Sngland. 

France. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bloo. 

Germany,  Egypt,  Austria. 


Italy. 

Greece,  HoUand. 


Bngland. 
France,  HoUand. 


Algeria. 

Bngland. 

Italy. 

Spam. 

I^rtngal,  Turkey,  France. 


England. 
Honand. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


A. — SUUemeiU  showing  ike  oommerce  at  Antwerp,  fo. — Continiied. 

IMFOKTS-Continiud. 


AztUdM. 


Qnantity. 


Tin. 


.torn. 


Toboooo: 
Clean. 


.tons. 


Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 


Totel 


Noi  mannlketazed.  .tons 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Totel 


ICannikotiized tons 

Total 


yegetablw: 

FrMh  and drlod  ....tims 
Do do. 


Total 


TegetaUe  sabatuioM. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Yiaegar heotoliten 


Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 


Total 

Wine lieotoliten 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
■do. 


Total 


Wax 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.tona 
.  do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


"Wood: 

For  building .  .met.  cabe. 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 


•  ■•■«  •••« 


,  ..do. 
...do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Total 


Cabinet tons. 

Do do.. 


207 


8 
18 


27 


8,118 

1,580 

1,336 

619 


11,602 


61 
16 


77 


6^929 
844 
108 


7,376 


9,101 

1,594 
670 


11,266 


86,401 


2,171 
1,216 
1,642 
1,410 


41,840 


64 

62 
89 
40 


186 


178,888 


23,419 
28,090 

7,784 
8,016 


▼alne  en- 
tered. 


Fro/net. 


200,000 

160,000 
825,000 


675,000 


18*800,600 

2,601,000 

2,209,600 

882,800 


19.668,400 


122.000 
82,000 


164.000 


450,885 

22.860 

6,696 


479.440 


809,189 
199,801 
189,825 
85.281 
84,650 
163.100 


980,696 


227,526 

89,860 
14,250 


281,625 


8, 540, 100 


217, 100 
121,600 
164,200 
141,000 


4,184,000 


194.400 
187,200 
140,400 
144,000 


666,000 


14,787,980 


1, 990, 615 

1,962,660 

661,640 

832,860 


281,597  19,685,746 


1,542 
488 
886 


689,700 
170,800 
136,100 


Amoont  of  dntiea. 


Wbenoe  imported. 


SOiVanosperton. 


2,580  francs  per 
ton. 

,...do 

....do 


182  francs  per  ton 
....do  ..••••.... 

....do  .......... 

. . . .do 


420  ft«nos  per  ton 
....do  .......... 


Free. 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 


Free. 
....do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 


60    francs    per 
hectoUtor. 

....do 

....do 


5  francs  per 
beotolitor,  16 
francs  In  bot- 
ties. 

....do 

....do  - 

....do  ........... 

do 


Free. 

. . .  .do 

....do 

...do 


1  and  8  fiance 
per  metric 
cube. 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

...do 


8  fi'ancs  per  ton. 

...do 

....do 


England. 

United  States. 

Bngland. 
Holland. 


id,  France,  Qermaaj. 


United  States. 
England. 
HoUand. 
Other  countries. 


United  States. 
England,  Holland. 


HoDand. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


Eudand. 
HoDand 


Sweden  and  Konray. 
Germany. 


er  countries. 


Holland. 

Germany. 
Other  counMea. 


France. 


Spain. 
Germanr. 
England. 
Other  countries. 


PortngaL 
Spain. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


Sweden  and  Xorway. 


RnssI*. 
Germany. 
United  States. 
Other  countries. 


Bnjdand. 

Holland. 

Stance. 
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A. — StaUmmi  tkowing  the  oommeroe  at  Antwerp,  fc — Contintied. 

IHPOBTS- Continued. 


ArtkOee. 


▼bod-Oonttmud. 

CaUnel tons. 


Totid 
KoknMOifiod. 


Qnantity. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Totel 


Woob tona. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Totid 


Tan: 

Cotton tons. 


TotU.... 
Woolen  and  hair. 

Do 

Total... 


.do. 


.tona. 
..do.. 


J9[«aip,  llttz,  and  Jnte .  tona. 


Do 


.do. 


Total 


Zino tona. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 

Total  valnea 


212 


2,828 


40,067 
17,825 
0,480 
2,627 
1,042 
1,881 


71,122 


153 
12 


105 


114 
14 


128 


146 
04 
32 


272 


59 
32 
11 


102 


Yalne  en- 
tered. 


Fra/ne$, 
74,200 


010,800 


00,751 
28,032 
14,000 
13,584 
4,000 


151.857 


120, 046, 050 

54, 578, 750 

20, 412, 000 

7,060,050 

6,117,300 

5,025,150 


224,034,800 


765,000 
60,000 


825,000 


1, 107, 000 
147,000 


1,344,000 


780,000 
470,000 
160,000 


1,860,000 


85,400 

10,200 

6,600 


61,200 


060, 764, 605 


Amonntofdntlea. 


8  franca  per  ton. 


5  per  cent 

....do 

— do 

....do  . ......... 

....do 

Free 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do  .......... 

....do  .......... 

100  to  500  franca 

per  ton. 
....do ........... 

■ 

200  to  800  franca 

per  ton. 
....do ........... 

Free , 

,...do 

...do 

Free .., 

...do  ..........< 

,...do  ........... 


Whence  imported. 


Other  countries. 


Holland. 

United  States. 

Boaala. 

Sweden  and  Honnqir. 

Oermany,  England, ' 


Argentine  BepnUio. 

England. 

Braail. 

TTragnay. 

France. 

Other  coontries. 


England. 
Holland,  Gknnanj. 

England. 
Germany. 


England. 

Germany. 

Bnsaia,  France,  Holland. 


HoUand. 
England. 
Argentine  Bepublio. 


B. — Statement  showing  the  oommeree  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878. 

SPECIAL  EXPOBTS. 


Articles. 


AnfanabL  liTlng_: 


andaheep head.. 

Do do... 


Total. 


Do 


.head. 
..do.. 


Total. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Quantity. 


I 


75,808 
70 


75,068 


1,246 
7 


1,253 


Value. 


Frane$. 
4,008,222 
3,780 


4, 102, 002 


872,200 
4.000 


877,100 


2,520,225 
064,657 
701,565 
478,048 
408,000 
284,050 
272,206 


Whither  exported. 


England. 
Houand. 


England. 
Houand. 


England. 

Germany. 

Brazil 

United  SUtes. 

China. 

Argentine  Bepablio 

France. 
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COMMEBCIAL  RELATIONS. 


B.-^Siatema^  showing  the  commeree  of  Ankoerpfor  the  year  187d— Oontiiiaed. 

SPECIAL  SXPOBTS-Continiied. 


ArtiolM. 


GIam: 

Hirron  and  plates 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Window tona. 

Do do.. 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.do. 

.do., 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Total. 


Other « tons. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total 

Grain: 

Wheats  rye,  iMurley tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Other  and  flonr tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Hardware  and  fimcy  artioleB 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Hides  and  sUns: 


Hops 


Do 

do.. 

Do 

do.. 

Do 

do  . 

Do 

.».-.  -......-..  do  -  - 

Do 

do.. 

Total 

T#nn<Ml  r, -,---, , 

,,,,,,^^..,,  tons  - 

Do 

•  ••«•..••...  .do. . 

Do 

Total 

M..  ................ ...^ ton*. 

Do 

.,, do. . 

Do 

do.. 

Do 

•  ■•••••••*••  vClO*  • 

Total. 


Qnantltj. 


Yalae. 


Frtmei. 
678,177 
880,100 
218,070 
186,278 
120,487 

96,880 


1,888,282 


82,070 
0,440 
3,983 
3,738 
3,867 
2,389 
1,971 
1,066 
1,283 
8,051 


12,828,000 

8,770,000 

1,678,200 

1,496.200 

1,342,800 

055,000 

788.400 

782,000 

606,200 

2^420,400 


06,167    26^466,800 


1,071 

412 

97 

72 

86 

411 


585.600 

206,000 

48.500 

36,000 

17,600 

205^600 


2,098 


1,049,000 


81,630 

44.191 

3,561 

587 

291 


130,210 


7.276 
7.022 
4,513 


18.810 


4,789 

1,844 

628 

417 

848 

2,208 


21,223,800 

11, 489, 660 

926,860 

189.620 

76,660 


88,864,600 


1,964,260 
1,896,940 
1,218,610 


6,078,700 


271,935 

179, 710 

110,862 

88,770 

88,476 

66.932 

10,420 

620,892 


1,337.986 


6,225,700 

1,746,200 

816,400 

642,100 

446,900 

2,863,900 


9, 724    12, 640, 200 


61 
66 
28 


144 


268,400 
342,000 
123,200 


633,600 


629 
59 
44 
22 

"ST 


471, 760 
44,260 
88,000 
16,500 

566,600 


Whtther  exported. 


Enclsnd. 

United  States. 

TinMlai 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Spain. 

Other  ooontrles. 


Enicland. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Turkey. 

BngUan  possessions. 

Houand. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

China. 

Denmarlc 

Other  oonntrles. 


England. 
Germany. 
Plata. 
Braxil. 

United  States. 
Other  coontxies. 


Germany. 

Holland. 

Franoe. 

England. 

Spun. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


England. 
Greece. 
BraziL 
Holland. 
Germany. 
Spain. 

r^ted  States. 
Other  coontries. 


England. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

Greece. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Other  oonntries. 


United  States. 
England. 
Other  coontries. 


Bnvland. 

Holland. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

BrasiL 


'>i 


■4 
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Bi^SkOmuKt  ihc^n0  ike  wmnMne  6f  Antwerp  fw  ihe  year  1878~Oontinaed. 

SPBCIAIi  SXPORTS^-^ontfamed. 


AHielM. 


Clottihig  .»... 
Do.fSU. 
Do.™. 
Do 


Total. 


Coal 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.tona. 
.  do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total. 


COOM tOBB.. 

Do :do... 


Total. 


Coflbo. 


Do 

Total. 


.tona.. 
..do... 


Copper  and  nlekel: 

unwTonght tona.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Wnmght. 
Do.!:.. 

Do 

Do 


.tona. 

.do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


Total. 


Cotdaaw. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


■tona.. 
..do... 
,  .do. .. 
..do... 
.do... 


Total. 


Dni^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


.tona. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


Total. 


nah 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


.tona. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total. 


andhonp tona. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.do. 
do. 
■do. 


Total. 


ftnita... 
Do. 
Do. 


.tona. 

..do... 

..do.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


24,615 
6,323 
5,005 
5,607 
8,850 

18,516 


64.816 


87 
1 


88 


4 
1 


222 

218 

8 


488 


21 
6 
5 

4 


85 


142 

189 

00 

88 

102 


RAO. 


480 

898 


202 
190 


1,906 


19 

12 

0 

14 


64 


1,750 
422 
79 
00 
28 
88 


8,481 


8,678 
1 
1 

8,880 


Yalne. 


FranM. 

778,810 

241,609 

55,609 

68,475 


1, 144, 003 


856.467 
91,688 
81,272 
79,852 
55,826 

268,482 


962,682 


9.200 
2,800 


87,400 


9,200 
2.800 


11,600 


488,400 

468,600 

6,600 


963,600 


64,600 
18,000 
18,000 
10,400 


91,000 


198,800 
194,600 
126,000 
50.400 
142,800 


712,600 


628,000 
487,800 
825,600 
222.200 
209,000 


1,722,600 


6,660 
4,200 
8,160 
4,900 


18,900 


8,500,000 
844,000 
168,000 
188.000 
66,000 
166,000 


4,862,000 


8^578.000 
1,000 
1,000 

8,680,000 


'WUther  exported. 


Bngland. 

Argentine  Bepnbllo. 

Brazil. 

Other  conntriea. 


United  Statea. 

Bngland. 

Chni. 

Spain. 

lUdy. 

Other  conntriea. 


Gennanr. 
England.  Cnba. 


OennauT. 
Englana. 


England. 

G«nnaay. 

Holland. 


Bnasla. 
HoUand. 
England. 
Tnrkey. 


Holland. 
Germany. 

Argentine  Bepnbllc. 
Uruguay. 
Other  oonntriea. 


United 
England. 
Rusaia. 
Germany. 
Other  conntriea. 


Sweden  and  Norwny. 

England. 

Germany. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo. 


Germany. 
Sngtend. 
Holland. 
France. 
United  Statea. 
Other  conntriea. 


Bngland. 

Hdland. 

Germany. 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


B, — Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— Contmned. 

SPECIAL  EXPORTS-Cootinaed. 


Artiolefl. 


HaiHi&otiires  of  oaat-iron 

Do 

tons.. 

do.. 

Do 

.  .  .  .  -  _   do 

Total 

Mannfkotaree  of  steel 

Do 

tona.. 

do... 

Do 

•  ••••••  QO .  •  • 

Total 

MannflMtorea  of  zinc 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


MannflMturea  of  wood 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


MaawfaMmea  of  cotton tona. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Manafiwtnrea  of  linen,  hemp,  Jate . . .  .tons . . 

Do do.., 

Do do... 


Total. 


Mannfbotorea of  wool tona., 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do... 


Total. 


Kannfttctnrea  of  all  other  textUea. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Kanniea 
Do 
Do 


.tona. 

..do.., 

..do.. 


Total. 


Meat. 


Do 
Do- 


.tons., 
.  do.., 
.do  ., 


Total. 


Metala.  orea,  not  elaewhere  specifled  •  .tona. . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Mnaioal  inatnunenta 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Quantity. 


543 
134 
189 


866 


189 

178 

99 


466 


483 

417 

872 

1,288 


2,460 


114 

84 

258 


451 


529 
272 
243 
429 


1,478 


12,509 

3,886 

209 


16,694 


1,098 

608 

1,175 


2,881 


17, 516 
5,265 
4,218 
4,056 


81,060 


Value. 


Franet. 
162,900 
40,200  j 
66,700 


Whither  exported. 


250,800 


878,000 
856,000 
198,000 


932,000 


80,367 
17,765 
10,760 
21,440 


180,632 


1, 087. 314 
280, 418 
810, 830 
288.116 


1, 021, 678 


2,273,250 
2,086,000 
1,860,000 
6,190,000 


12,408,250 


706,800 

520,800 

1,568,600 


2,796,200 


7,885,000 
4,080,000 
8,645.000 
6,485,000 


22, 095, 000 


703,881 
283,922 
107,490 
185,890 
321,660 


1,692,833 


2,519,800 

777,200 

41,800 


8,388,800 


1, 647, 000 

912,000 

1,762,500 


4, 321. 500 


700.640 
210,600 
168.520 
162,240 


1,242,000 


41,200 
28.800 
11,075 


75,476 


Spain. 
Franoe. 

Ruaaia,  BrazU,  and  other  ooun- 
triea. 


Enehmd. 

Spjun. 

Ruaaia  and  other  oonntriea. 


England. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Italy. 

Brazil  and  otiier  oonntriea. 


England. 

HoUand. 

Braail. 

Spain  and  other  oonntriea. 


Chill. 
BraxiL 
Germany. 

France,  Argentine  BepubliOi 
and  other  oonntriea. 


England. 

Fruice. 

Hoihmd  and  other  conntiies. 


En^aad. 

ChfiL 

Qermany. 

Braail  and  other  ooantrifla. 


Germany. 

Argentine  Republic. 
HoDand. 
Braail. 

England.   France,  and   other 
countriea. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
Other  oonntriea. 


Germany. 
Holland. 

Sweden  and  Iforway  and  oihsr 
oonntriea. 


Germany. 
England. 
Houand. 

France,  Spain,  tTnited  States, 
and  otiier  countries. 


England. 
Chih. 

Argentine  RepuhUo,  Francs^ 
and  Holland. 
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B. 


$howing  ike  commerce  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— Oontmaed. 
SPECIAL  EXPOBTS--ContinaecL 


ArtioleB. 


Qnantity. 


Iidiifferial  prodvots 
Do 


Total. 


Inn: 


Mliieral  and  ffllBgs tons. 

Do do.. 


ToM. 


Cart  and  Msrap tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Wno^t tons.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do ..............................  do . . . 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Do 


Total. 


Itfd  and  tallow tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Lead tons.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 

Maohhtory ; 
Caat-ixtm. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


tons. 
>.do. . 
.  .do. . 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total. 


Steelaadinm tons.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


ICsaoilMtorea  of  oopper. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


MsaoiSMstnioo  of  iron tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Total 


30,989 
612 


8i,eoi 


434 

249 

80 

46 

2 


790 


21, 376 

14,309 

14,020 

10,738 

9.426 

7,279 

8,805 

13, 312 


04,266 


2,294 
2,110 
2,205 


6,099 


4,621 
961 
183 


5,735 


2,309 
2,040 
1,797 
758 
1,418 


8,382 


4,725 
2,857 
1,414 


8,996 


4,409 
2,509 
1,884 
7,299 

16, 101 

Value. 


Franei. 
85,750 
2,100 


87,850 


483,846 

8,568 


442,414 


47,740 

27,890 

6,600 

4,950 

220 


86,900 


6,412,800 
4,292,700 
4,206,000 
3,221,400 
2,827.800 
2,183,700 
1, 141, 500 
3,983.600 


28,279,500 


43, 911 
119 


44,030 


2. 179, 800 
2.004,500 
2.180,250 


6,364,050 


2,541.560 

623,050 

89,650 


3, 154, 250 


2,842.800 
2,448,000 
2, 156, 400 
909,600 
1, 701, 600 


10,058,400 


47,450 


13,494,000 


17,960 
8,920 
8,480 

12,090 


Whither  exported. 


PortogaL 
Germany. 


Englano. 


England. 

Fruioe. 

Holland. 

China. 

Sweden  and  ITorway. 


England. 
Braaa 
Bussia. 
Italy. 
Gennany. 
China. 
Spain. 

PortagaL  Turkey,  and  othor 
oonntric 


Enghuid. 
Gennany. 


Gennany. 

HoUand. 

England  and  other  oonntries. 


England. 

Russia. 

Gennany  and  other  countries. 


^tain. 
Bussii 


7, 087, 500  I 
4,285,500  ; 
2. 121, 000  ! 


1, 322, 700 
752,700 
565,200 

2, 189, 700 


4,830,300 


PortugaL 
Germany. 
Other  oountries. 


Russia. 

Spain. 

Ofther  countries. 


England. 
BrariL 
HoUand. 

France,  Germany  and  otiier 
countries. 


England. 
Spain. 
Germany. 

Holland,  Cuha,  and  other  ooun- 
tries. 
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OOMHERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B.-^Statemeni  $h&wing  ike  oommeroe  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878 — ContinaedL 

SPSCIAL  EICPOBTS-Contiimed. 


ArtidlM. 


Seeds,  oil  and  other tone. 

Do do.. 

Bo do.. 


Totel 


Soap 


I>o 
Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do  . 


Total 


Stone: 

Bough  and  dressed tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Polished  and  sonlptnred 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Steel,  nnwTonght tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Sugar 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


Snlphmr tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Tan-bark tuns. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


^pureed  and  yam : 

Cotton tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Linen 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total 


Woolen tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total 


Tohacoo: 
Leaf.. 
Do. 


.tons, 
.do.. 


Total 


Qnantity. 


8,521 
2.  WO 
1«031 


7,212 


20 
10 
21 


51 


49,580 
2,088 
1,640 


58,808 


6.640 
8,430 
1,480 


11,550 


23, 055 
1,865 
1,043 
8,481 


20,444 


2,876 
714 
827 


3,917 


1,491 

148 

11 


1,650 


15 
6 

4 


25 


489 
244 
134 
198 


1,065 


8,686 
85 
54 


3,825 


42 
18 

60 


Value. 


Franet. 

1,232,860 
946,000 
431,500 


2,609,850 


60,000 
80,000 
83,000 


178,000 


8,470,600 
146,160 
114.800 


8,781,560 


1,283.130 
30.368 
26,850 
28,815 


1,868,663 


2,656,000 

1,372,000 

512,000 


4,540,000 


12,219,150 

988,450 

552.790 

1,844,930 


15, 606, 320 


475,200 
142,800 
165,400 


783,400 


298,200 

29,600 

2,200 


330,000 


48,000 
19,200 
12,800 


68,000 


2,445,000 

1,920.000 

670.000 

990,000 


6,825,000 


40. 546^  000 
935,000 
594,000 


42. 075, 000 


71,400 
30,600 

102,000 


Whither  exported. 


Holland. 

Germanr. 

Bnglana  and  other  oonntiies. 


Peru. 
Englsad. 

Germany,  Franoe,  and   other 
oountries. 


Holland. 

Franoe. 

England  and  other  countries 


England. 
Spdn. 

United  States. 
Other  oountries. 


Ens^Umd. 
Russia. 

Grermany,  United  States,  and 
other  countries. 


England. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
United  Stetes. 
Other  oountries. 


Germany. 

Franoe. 

England  and  other  oountries* 


England. 
Houand. 
Germany. 


England. 

Peru. 

Germany  and  other  countries. 


England. 

Holland. 

Spain. 

Turkey  and  other  oountries. 


En^and. 

Chflir 

Other  Countries. 


Switzerland. 

England  and  other  countries. 
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B.^3Meme»t  tikowUg  ik^  cofumerce  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— Oontinaed. 

8PSCIAX  BXPOBTS-Ooatfamed. 


Axtioles. 


Obieetoof  art. 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


OQs 


Do. 
Do. 


.tona. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


ToM. 


Pftper-IiHigiogs  and  others tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Pewter,  imwToaght tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Pottcov: 

Brucks pieces. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


Common tons. 

Do do.. 


Total. 


lUenoeaod  porcelain tons.. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Powder tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do  . 


Qnantiiy. 


Total. 


Preeerrea 
wti  Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


.tons. 
..do  . 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Total. 


Sags tons.. 

Do : do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Beslnsand  bitumen tons. 

Do do.. 

IfS.  Do do  . 


894 
486 
351 


1,781 


5,384 
1,750 
1,405 
4,450 


12,998 


23 
12 
16 


51 


84,029,320 
5,682,440 
8,109,356 


42, 820, 116 


17 

7 


24 


42 
31 
12 
24 


109 


Total. 


Bioe 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Total 


861 
8 
1 

365 

386 

137 

35 

76 

684 

2,177 

1.895 

90 

3,662 

8,587 
8,046 
1,524 

13, 157 

3,679 
412 
319 
769 

5,179 

Valae. 


Franei. 
869,215 
86.735 
54.476 


510, 425 


1,072,800 
583,200 
421,200 


2,077,200 


8, 076, 000 
2,625,000 
2, 107. 500 
6*688,500 


19,497,000 


64,400 
83,600 
44,800 


142.800 


748,638 

124,982 

68,398 


942,018 


2,550 
1,050 


3,600 


42,000 
62,000 
12,000 
80,500 


146,500 


926, 400 

328,800 

84,000 

182, 400 


1. 521,  600 


WUtlier  exported. 


653, 100 
418,  500  ! 
27,000  i 


1, 098, 600 


2, 146,  750  ' 
761,  500  i 
381,000 


3,289,250 


1, 830,  rm 

206,000 
159,500 
384,500 


Snfllaiid. 

United  States. 

Franoe  and  other  couBtries. 


Germanv. 
Snklana. 

Switzerland,  Spain,  and  other 
countries. 


Ungland. 

Spain. 

Brazil. 

Germany,  Holland. 


United  Stotes. 
Switzerland. 

Sweden  and  Korway  and  other 
ooontries. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


Bnfdand. 
Spain. 


Chill. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

Brazil  and  other  oonntnes. 


France. 

Brazil. 

Germany. 


England. 
Gfrmany. 
United  States. 

Switzerland  and  other  coon' 
tries. 


United  States. 

England. 

France  and  other  ooantiies. 


Germany. 
Holland. 
Other  countries. 


Cuba  and  Porto  Bico. 

Germany. 

Chili. 

Holland  and  other  countries. 


2,  ."589, 500 
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COMHEBOIAL  BfiLATIONS. 


C. — Statement  ehawing  ihe  commerce  i»  iraneU  hjf  the  port  of  JbUwerp,  ^.-^-Oozitiniied. 


ArtiolAS. 


Hides  and  skins : 

Baw tons. 

Tanned  sod  prepared do.. 

Honey do.. 

Hops .do.. 

Instmments,  chirorgical 

Iron: 

Caetaodsonap .toofl. 

Bar,  sheet,  and  wire do.. 

Jewelry  

Laces 

Lard  and  tallow tons. 

do.. 


Maohlm 


Direct  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


80 

1,820 

115 

202 


21,421 
5,250 


ery: 

Iron,  steel,  and  copper tens. . 

"Wood 

Mano&ctares  of— 

C<Hii>o' * tons  . 

Iron ............do... 

Pewter 

Steel tons.. 

Tin 

Zinc 

Ontta-peroha 

Leather 

Wood 

'     Cotton tons.. 

Linen do... 

Silk do... 

Woolen 

HanafidrOtarea  not  elsewhere  speoifled. . . 

Meat tons.. 

Metals  not  elsewhere  specified. ...  do. . . 

Objects  of  art 

Oils tons.. 

Paints  and  colors,  indading  dye-wood, 

tons 

Paper-hanging tons. . 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Pewter tons.. 

Pottery: 

Common tons.. 

Faience  and  porcelains do. . . 

PreaerTed  meftts  and  fruits do. . . 

Bags do... 

Besin do... 

Bice do... 

Seeds,  oil  and  other do... 

SUk do... 

Soap do... 

Spices 

Steel tons.. 

Stones do... 

Sugar do.., 

Su^hur 

Simps  of  molasses tons.. 

Tea do  . 

Tin do.., 

Tobacco : 

Leaf tons.. 

Cigars  and  other  manufactures .  do . . 

Vegetable  substances 

Wax tons . 

Wines hectoliters. 

Wood: 

Cabinet-mtUcing tons. 

Building  timber '.  cubic  meters . 

Wool  8 tons . 

Tarn  and  thread : 

Cotton tons. 

Linen do.. 

Woolen do. . 

Zinc • do.. 


97 

4 

4,200 


3,412 


2,077 

1.018 

8 


01 
29 


Value. 


Indirect  transit. 


103 

874 
860 


18 

182 
543 
117 
20 
03 
93 
Id 
20 
71 


1,101 
8,614 


2,280 

18 

214 

201 
22 


Total 


10 
38,105 

127 

35,350 

128 

7,972 
00 
89 
24 


Franet. 

104.000 
9,760,000 
103,500 
100,500 
846,878 

2,850,310 

2,892,450 

02.554 

25,578 

92,160 

2,200 

4,988,600 

242,147 

79, 514 

2,047,200 

48,831 

830,000 

14, 144 

8,800 

150,949 

830,859 

048,055 

12,402,000 

10, 180. 000 

210,000 

9,809,850 

89.787 

91,000 

4.000 

118,007 

179, 300 

110,900 

2,405,000 

70,201 


60,400 

19.800 

1, 080. 000 

804.200 

10. 400 

11, 750 

83,700 

6,000 

1, 820, 000 

218,000 

191, 770 

696^500 

27,870 

2,019,380 


028,920 
120, 000 
201,200 

448,700 

550,000 

26,088 

67.000 

3, 810,  500 

430,600 

3,  535, 000 

430,500 

89, 800, 000 

300,000 

934,500 

14. 400 


Quan- 

ti^. 


9,724 

1 

05 


132, 600, 339 


1,241 
1,403 


8,022 


74 


10 


85 

8,793 
833 


9,838 


18 


8,319 
'6,041 

i 


Value. 


Franei. 

1,204,120 

6,000 

58,600 


Total  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


9,804 

1,027 

180 

202 


180,510 
771,650 


249 


8,475,800 


44,400 


60,000 
068,094 


93,500 

1,327.590 
832,600 


2,459,600 


46,800 
'829,"750* 


3,320,600 


8,000 
7,502 


871 

8,917  i 

7 

6 

1 

809 
02 


8,495 

410 

45,099 

0,286 


246,570 

783,400 

1,900 

85,000 

800 

1,376,800 
1,550,000 


349,600 

140,050 
4, 509, 900 
2, 183, 300 


22,662 
6,662 


69, 530, 376 


97 

4 

7,812 


8, 486 
""415 


2,087 
3 


29 


248 

4,167 
1,819 


0,888 
18 

132 

548 

136 

26 

8,872 

93 

6*651 

26 

72 


1,191 


3,385 

3,917 

2,246 

23 

216 

1,070 
84 


10 
80,000 

546 

81,055 

6,861 

7,972 
00 
88 
24 


Value. 


1^868.120 

»,  762,  cot 

162.000 

190^500 

34fi,378 

2, 492;  820 

3,664,100 

62,564 

25,827 

82,150 

2,200 

8»  408, 800 

242,147 

79, 6M 

2,001,600 

48,831 

830,415 

14^144 

8,800 

150,040 

836,850 

648,055 

12,522,000 

10,848,004 

210,000 

0, 800.  850 

39,787 

91.500 

4,000 

118,607 

272,800 

1,438,450 
8,297,500 

76,201 
2,458,500 

60,400 

19,800 

1,086,000 

851,000 

10,400 

841,000 

83,700 

3,825,500 

1,820,000 

216^000 

199,272 

595.500 

27,376 

2,267,950 

783,400 

628.880 

161,000 

202,000 

1,819.000 

2,100,000 

28.688 

57,000 

3,060,000 

201,100 
8,105.500 
2, 613, 800 

39.860.000 

800,000 

934,600 

14.400 


202,090,717 
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B.-Staiemmtt  ikawing  the  eommeree  of  Antwerp  far  the  year  1878 — Continued. 

SPECIAI.  ETPOATS-Continaed. 


Articles. 


Tobteoo   Contlnned. 

HanuAcbonmot tons.. 

Do do... 

Bo do... 

Do do... 


Total 


y  egeUbiM,  potatoes 
Do 


Total 


Wix, 


Do 

Total 


Total 


ZiDO»  nnimnight 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


.tons. 
..do.. 


.tons, 
.do.. 


Qoantity. 


Wood ...........................tons.. 

Do do... 


.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Total  spedal  exports  for  the  year  1878 


48 
42 
23 
21 


459 


13.201 

685 

429 

808 

1,422 


15,895 


Value. 


Francs. 
240,000 
210,000 
115,000 
105,000 


184 

670,000 

14,680 
68 

1, 414, 980 
6,620 

14,754 

1,421,600 

2 
2 

7.200 
7,200 

4 

14,400 

208 
101 

31,945 
14,945 

40,890 


8,580,850 
847,750 
278,850 
200.200 
924,300 


10, 381, 760 


0,778,279 


376,213,000 


Whither  exported. 


England. 
Fruoe. 
Portagal. 

Switserland,  Chili,  Biicll,  and 
other  oonntries. 


TCngland. 

HoBand  and  other  countries. 


Portagal. 

Gennany  and  other  oonntries. 


Holland. 

Italy,  Franoe,  and  other  conn- 
tries. 


Ibgland. 

Fnmoe. 

Italy. 

United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Ama- 

tine    BepubUc,    and    otner 

countries. 


C-StatemeiU  ehowing  the  commerce  in  traneit  }yy  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Aaimal  matter 

Anns 

Beer hectoUters. 

Batter ................tons. 

Books do., 

BrmdyaDdgin hectoliters. 

Candles tons. 

Clieeae do.. 

Chemieala do.. 

Ctething 

Coal...: tons. 

Cocoa do.. 

CoffiM do.. 

Copper: 

TTnwxtraght t<«s. 

Bar,  sheet do.. 

Cordage do.. 

Cotton do.. 

Drags do.. 

^laz and  hemp do.. 

IVmr  and  biaenits do.. 

fniits do.. 

HirroTS....... tons. 

Window,  bottle do.. 

vain,  harley do.. 

(lUBo  and  other  manures do. . 

Jvttapereha.  crude do. . 

Attdware  aaa  fluicy  articles 


Direct  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


1,062 

2 

14 

1,172 

8 

60 


12,440 

122 

2,877 

11 
50 
20 
35 
164 
78 
60 
2,003 


1,014 
1,170 


30 


Value. 


Indirect  transit. 


Fr€met. 

40, 417 

26.300 

5,800 

91,000 

72,004 

22,000 

75,000 

120,948 

345,378 

180,000 

427,000 

7,192,000 

22,200 
130,000 

28,000 

50,000 
201, 800 
101, 400 

30,000 
1,618,950 

858,660 
102,240 
294,000 


106,000 
3,214,814 


Quan- 
tity. 


11,054 


17 
18,484 


1,070 


1,229 


10,094 
8 


Value. 


Franea. 
2,683,773 


722,648 


60,600 
88,686,000 


2,000 


1,712,000 


880,402 


800 


3,338,800 
28,000 
10,942 


Total  transit 


Quan- 
tity. 


1,062 

a 

14 

12,820 

8 

50 


12,440 

139 

10,811 

11 
61 
20 

1,105 

164 

78 

00 

8,292 


1,014 

1,170 

10,094 

38 


Value. 


France. 

2,827,796 

40,417 

20,300 

5,800 

91,000 

795,213 

22,000 

75,000 

120,948 

845, 3^8 

180, 60D 

480,500 

40,777,600 

22,200 

182,000 

28.000 

1,708,000 

201,800 

101,400 

88,000 

2,866,412 

863,050 
103,040 
294,000 

8,888,800 
188,000 

8,225,760 
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COMMERCIiX.   RELATIONS. 


D. — Statement  ahomng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  j  ^c. — Con  tinned. 


C  LBAKRD— Con  tinued. 


T 


Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey 

United  States,  Atlantic  coast . 

Uruguay  

West  Indies 

Upper  Scheldt 

Vessels,  destination  onknown 


Steamers. 


No. 


98 

83 

9 

52 


31 
4 


Total 3,038 


Tons. 


60,214 

44.286 

10,734 

101, 057 


7,882 
4,696 


2, 162, 129 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


82 

211 

4 

275 

3 

8 

34 

91 


1,496 


Tons. 


5.610 

64,717 

542 

224,018 

906 

2.226 

4.217 

23,057 


581,841 


TotsL 


No. 


130 

294 

13 

327 

3 

8 

65 

96 


4.584 


Tons. 


66,724 

108,963 

11,270 

326,070 

901 

2.231 

11.509 

27, 7» 


2,743,970 


E. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp 

to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1878  and  1877. 


»   I 


Articles. 


Barrels,  empty  petroleum 

Books 

Bows  and  arrows 

Brandy  and  gin 

Brimstone 

China  clay 

Church  vestments 

Glaas: 

Plate 

Window : 

Glass-sand 

Glycerine 

Hides  and  skins 

Linen,  manufactures  of 

Meat,  extract  of 

Paintings 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 

Bags 

Boans,  salted 

Spiegeleisen 

Sugar 

Sulphur 

Textile  fabrics,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Willows 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wool 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous 


Total.... 
Decrease. 


1878. 


$175, 
2. 


2, 


851  69 
547  16 
255  05 
285  65 
462  42 


7. 
122. 


329  48 
526  00 
288  28 
929  72 


68. 
18, 

16, 
1, 

4fl, 
121. 
IW. 


466  66 

004  91 
298  44 
766  98 
067  18 
449  67 
007  62 
860  38 


11, 


824  95 
461*92* 


6. 

12. 


369  02 
698  00 


1878  compared  with  1877. 


1877. 


712.934  23 
227,349  99 


$172, 292  96 
2,680  SO 


2,306  86 
665  80 
401  44 


8,628  91 
12,256  81 

'244."796'09* 
5.481  46 
22,418  88 
11,746  56 

18,058  55 

11, 702  11 

33,326  47 

286,247  83 

105, 997  10 

628  63 

1,434  58 

1,447  50 

2, 470  46 

16,263  98 

28,955  84 

15. 885  01 


Inoreaae. 


940, 284  22 


$3,558  14 


255  05 
285  65 
255  56 


525  00 
6,288  28 


36,047  68 

1,258  35 

298  44 

3,708  88 


18, 123  20 


10,390  37 


76,322  34 


Deoreaac. 


$83  14 


665  30 
40144 

3.528  91 
4.927  33 


121,866  37 
5.431  46 


10,644  98 


115,240  31 

1, 136  72 

628  63 


1,447  50 

1.008  54 

16,253  98 

17.586  82 

2,4M  61 


303,672  33 
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T.^yatigation  of  American  ressels  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  during  the  year  1878. 


ENTERED. 


0  . 

I' 


« 
2 
5 
3 


e 
a 

B 

o 
H 


5.430  1 
1,0«| 
5,635  i 
1,645  ' 


Whence. 


8     5,756 


1 

14 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1,043 
22,472 
551 
566 
974 
214 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans I 

New  Tork < 

Portland , 

Peru 

ChiU 

BaenoB  Ayres 

Daatcic 

Africa «l 


Cargoes  inward. 


I  — - 


Articles. 


Petrgleam 

GenMtd  cargo 

Wheat 

Petroleum 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Petrolenm,  naphtha 

Wheat 

Lard,  tobacco 

Wheat 

Gnano 

Ballast. 

Wool  and  hides 

Wood 

Palm  oil 


Valae. 


$279,631 

51,000 

39, 520 

283,183 

370, 540 

39,000 

218,330 

96,282 

7.'l,187 

89.520 

1, 989, 000 


113,380 

107,458 

40,000 


TesselB  entered,  44,  viz,  22  shins,  18  barks,  4  schooners.    Aggregate  tonnage  entered,  45,352  tons . 
Estimated  value  of  cargoes  inwaxo,  $3,790,037. 

CLEARED. 


^ 

0    . 

*-.£ 

« 

«7 

tc 

.c| 

g 

5?" 

H 

2 

2,307 

3 

2,890 

2. 

1,506 

12 

12,908 

10 

10.299 

6 

6,897 

3 

4.306 

2 

979 

1  , 

1.803 

1 

521 

Baltimore 

PhUadelphia | 

New  Orleans 

New  York J 

United  States 

BrazU 

Cardiff 

Cape  Breton \ 

Saint  John , 

Svdne3' 

Sold 


2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
8 
10 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cargoes  ontward. 


Articles. 


Ballast 

, do 

Empty  barrels 

Ballast 

Empty  barrels 

Ballast 

do 

General  cargo.. 

Ballast 

General  cargo. 

Ballast 

do 

General  cargo . 
Sold , 


Value. 


$2,000 
'20,675 

234,000 
'"27,'66b 

"27,00' 


Vetsds  cleared,  43,  viz,  22  ships,  17  barks,  4  schooners.    Aggregate  tonnage  cleared,  44,630  tons. 
Estimated  value  oif  cargoes  outward,  $310,675. 


G. — Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  direct  general  imports  from  the  United 

States  into  Belgium  for  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Oxen  and  cows number. 

Sheep do — 

Hogs do... 

Aaimal  substances 

irms • 

BoBks 


Batter kilograms 

Cisdlits,  tallow  and  other 

'^wiages 


1878. 


Quantity. 


341 

1,086 

809 


10, 052 


Value. 


Francs. 

11,800 

58,644 

40,450 

659,  093 

24,599 

5,669 

29, 151 

835 

900 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Increase. 


Francs. 
11,800 
58.644 
40,450 
244.286 
24.599 
1,133 

835 

900 


Decrease. 


Francs. 


108,1 
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6. — statement  ahowing  the  quantities  and  vcUmb  of  direct  genial  importaj  fc, — Continned. 


Articles. 


Chemicals 

Cocoa,  crude t 

Coffee kilograms 

Copper: 

Unwrongbt do... 

"Wrought do . . . 

CottoD do... 

Drugs do  .. 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified do... 

Flour  of  all  kinds do... 

Fruits,  dried 

Glass,  plate 

Grains: 

Barley kilograms 

Com  and  oats do. . . 

Rye do... 

Wheat do... 

Hardware  and  fancv  articles 

Hides  and  akins : 

Tanned  and  prepared kilograms 

Untanned do 

Honey do 

Hops 


187& 


Quantity. 


1, 793, 822 

19,  .VM 

3,663 

6,496,033 

29,876 

850 

3, 612, 725 


4, 736, 057 

84,011,737 

19, 467, 206 

188, 273, 897 


.  .i 


406,450 
60,848 
85,662 


Horses number 

Iron : 

Cast  and  scrap kilograms 

Manufactures  of do . . . 

Lard  and  tallow  ....* do — ' 

Machinery,  cast  iron  and  steel do . . . .  j 

Manures do ( 

Meat do...< 

Metals,  minerals, and  clay,  not  elsewhere  spec'd.  do — 

Musical  instruments .' 

Objects  of  art 

Oils  kilograms 

Oysters do  — 

Paints,  colors,  and  dyewoods do — 

Pe  troleum do — 

Preserves    do ... . 

Resin  and  bitumen do  — 

Rice  do  — 


64 

52,750 

115, 168 

14, 224, 837 

181.386 

5,100 

25, 007, 136 

7, 107, 750 


Seeds,  oil  and  other .«do — 

Starch do — 

Stone,  slate  

Textile  fabrics : 

Cotton,  muHlin   kilograms 

"Woolens  and  others 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  kilograms . 

Cigars do  — 

Other  manulactures do — 

Vegetable  fllameuta,  tlax  and  homp 

Wax 


612,227 
45,774 
50,392 
115,  467, 152 
32,956 
11, 148,  510 
6,110 
904,420 
240,865 


17,633 


8,170,303 

I  8. 725 

61. 469 


ValaSk 


Franet, 
97,090 


3, 139, 189 
43, 010 

8,793,653 

50,789 

297 

1, 930, 372 
14,969 
10,000 

1,089,294 

6, 802, 347 

8, 893.  Ul 

54, 999, 430 

74,648 

2,488,700 
79,102 
77,096 


51.200 

5,803 

63,031 

13,  513. 595 

201, 056 

1,020 

37, 510, 705 

996,048 

4,118 

20,000 

67:{.534 

91,548 

17,637 

28, 866, 788 

79,095 

2, 787, 128 

4.599 

536,569 

164,154 


Wood: 

Building  timber cubic  meters 

Cabinet  making kilograms. 

Other  manufactures 

Wool ,... kilograms. 

Miscellaneous 


Total  for  the  year  1878  in  francs 
Total  in  United  States  currency 

Total  for  the  year  1877  in  francs 
Total  in  United  States  currency 


9,210 


327,  958 


111.  861 
1,260 

13, 889,  515 

218, 125 

122, 938 

3,550 


846,905 


56,278 

1, 033, 068 

223,806 


186, 430.  000 
$35, 980,  990 


'127,970,350 
$24, 698, 278 


Increase  in  francs j |  58, 459, 65 

Incniase  in  United  States  currency $11, 282,71 


650 
12 


Comparison  with  th« 
year  1877. 


Increase. 


Francs. 
940 


773,479 

43,010 

9,448 

5, 132, 5ia 

35, 116 

297 

1,137,107 


10,000 

974,146 
4>  491, 268 


31, 673, 442 
39,113 


453 

""5i.'200' 

5,808 

63,031 

1, 414, 356 


1,020 

16, 912, 737 

178,622 

4,118 


80,490 


527.736 

4,599 

374,096 

57.298 


70,927 


3,550 


71, 715, 564 
$13, 841, 194 


Decresie. 


6, 777, 474 
9,800 


485, 778 


I 


Franu. 


W,«H 


60,997 


'2,'i4i,'324 


72,45« 
328^506 


5,268 


22,862 


92.000 
453,173 


44.265 

9,177,265 

147.  <M6 


15,860 


30,44M 


70,962 

51,"  019 

280,420 
67,095 

ia.7»3 


130.237 


13, 25S,  914 
$2,&5H«39L 
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H.-~Sto£em€it(  nhowtng  the  quantities  and  values  of  direct  general  exports  from  the  Kingdom 

of  Belgium  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ld78. 


1878. 


Articles. 


Animal  snbotances 
Anns 


Books  

Bruiilvuid  gin hectoliters. 

Checw kilograms. 

Cbemioala « — 

Clothing I 

Coal - ...kilograms.'  25,003,000 

Cocoa do i  281 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Coffee do..., 


Copper  and  nickel^  manufactured 

Cordages   kilograms  < 

BnigR do... 

Fiab,  heninga 

Flax kilograms 

/mits,  prunes. do  .. 

Ghus: 

Plate  and  mirrors  

Window kilograms 

Other do... 

Gloves,  kid 

Grain: 

Oats  and  com kilograms 

Pearl  barley  and  oatmeal do. . . 

Hardware  and  fancy  articles 

Hideaamd  skins: 

TJntanned kilograms 

Tanned  and  prepared do... 

Hops do... 

IfOn: 

Cast  and  scrap do — , 

Wrought do — I 

Hannfibctares  of I 

Jewelry 


14,563  I 


Value. 


Francs. 

112,000 

473, 375 

56,000 

78,000 

57,825 

67,  213 

165, 333 

363,850 

646 

25,688 


■+■ 


Increase.      Decrease. 


FrancM. 


79.925 
I         40,620  I 

"  '29,295' I 
1         29,685  I 

r    lis,  636* 
646 
17,849  < 


Franci. 
185,500 


47,768 
155.036 


2.015 
557,800 


2,821 
659, 975 


2,821 
565,243 


118, 220 


9, 449, 774 
33,076 


628,221 
63,046 
1,530 

13, 044,  925 
143,247 


Lard  and  tallow kilograms 

Lsad 


Machinery,  iron  and  steel kilograms. 

Meat do.... 

Metals,  ores,  not  elsewhere  specified do — 

Musical  inotmments 

ObiecUof  art 

Paints,  eolora,  dye  woods 

Paper  hangf nffs  and  other kilograms 

Pewter do — 

Pottery: 

Common do.... 

Faience do  ... 

do.., 

do  ... 


29,750 


62, 008 
61,158 

1,380,629 

3, 779, 910 

84,880 

357,207 

970 

855 

277, 740 

810,687 

880,807 

1,000 

1, 434, 942 

40,110 

25,120 

8,860 

153,160 

26,100 


9,419 


11,369 

302 

530,353 


37,068 

453 

21.881 


.do. 


Kaga 

6t<mes: 

Roach  and  dressed 

Polished  and  sculptured 

Steel: 

UnwToaght kilograms. 

Manufiactared 

Sugar kilograms 

Sajphnr 

Tea 


Textile  fiabrics : 

Cotton kUogram  s 

Linen. 

Silk kilograms. 

Woolen do — 

Other 

Thread,  woolen kilograms. 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  other  manufactures do — 

Wtaies 


Wood 

Building  timber cubic  meters. 

Manafiactarea  of kilograms. 


142,635 


79,868 
38,655 

171,556 

12,129 

36,137 

2,277,463 

126,100 


36,000 


1,299,604 


114, 047 
107,964 

25,788 

12,321 

84,448 

698,278 

8,827 
27,050 

14,400 

"723,606 


20,905 


799 
76^978 


3,634 
4.519 


380 


147,263 

24,280 

61,000 

1,293,065 


89,974 
62,232 


28,060 
222,922 


10,636 


9,436 

"   '39,' 586 

2,708,096 
649, 082 


970 
855  '. 
189,470  ,. 


79, 310 
1,000 


153,100 


10,858 
'46,185' 


62,969 
24,171 


41, 672 


14,660 


236,976 


39,974 
44,414 


28,050 


20,029 


463,976 


145,628 

325, 917 

72,989 

8,360 


A8,904 
82.500 
72,654 
19,714 

15,000 

162,225 
6,918 

11,340 

451,266 
8,486 

600 
15,000 

12, 851 
8,358 

24,408 
9,117 
71,560 
75, 435 
85,537 


284,616 
7,277 
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H. — Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  direct  general  exports^  ^c, — Continaed. 


ArUcles. 


Wool 

Zino,  nn  wrought kilograms 

Kiscellaneoas 


Total  for  the  year  1878  in  francs 
Total  in  United  States  currenoy 

Total  for  the  year  1877  in  francs 
Total  in  United  States  currency 


187a 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Quantity. 


Value.       Increase. 


Francs.   \     Francs. 


307, 774 


200,053 
1,064,230 

16, 000, 748 
$3, 088, 144 


792,119 


Decrease. 


FroMi. 
515,765 

85,  oW 


2,714,772  I      6.990,049 
$523,951  I    $1,349,079 


Decrease  in  francs 

Decrease  in  United  States  currency 


20, 276, 225 
$3, 913,  311 


4,  275, 477 
$825, 128 


L — Statement  shoicing  the  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  during  the 

year  1878. 


Flag. 


A  «.«^o«  ^  '"'ith  cargoes 

^^*=r^ {inballasf... 

Belgian 


with  cargoes, 
in  ballaat . . . 

D»w i^tS^T: 


Tv„ .  ,  5  with  cargoes. 

^^^^ <in  ballast... 


vr.  n>ii  .K  5  ^^^  cargoes . 

■'^S^^ {in  ballast.... 

iP^^^y,  S  ^^^  cargoes 

^^^<i^ Jin  ballast. ... 

with  cari 


G«™*^ ^^'baUM?^; 

T4^iian  ?  ^*^  cargoes. 

I**^**» >  in  ballast.... 

T>     _i  -  5  with  cargoes. 

BusBiaa <  i„  KoHo-* 


in  ballast 

R«v«^nuii  <  with  cargoes. 

SP*°^ I  in  ballast.... 


u5?li^utes....|;^^?^f-: 

Total {S^liSLT^. 


Entered. 


^1    Tonnage. 


9   ! 

"53 
.... 

229 

.... 

"ii 

"is 

'"7 
.... 

"iif 
"23 


518 


5,906 

"ii.'iio" 

493" 

" '2,"i6i" 

"'i.'iio' 
"H'.'m 

"*7,'8W 
""4,"i64 

"'"3,*  662' 

"66,952 
"'20,"i89' 


425. 952 


Cargoes.  I  Crew. 


5.604 

'oi.'iio 

49i 
"2,'i53 
186,' 560 
'*4,'6io 
'26,' 342 
"7,832 
"4,'i54 
"3,662 
69,' m 
'26,052 


421, 191 


Cleared. 


^1 


132 
"2,'256 

""ii 
"'ii 

"3,'287 

"iis 

'"553 

"'iso 
"'io7 
"163 
'i'Si 
"34! 


3 

4 

44 

4 


30 
78 


8,727 


2 
21 
16 

3 
10 

3 

3 


18 
64 
13 
14 


136 
195 


Tonnage.  Cargoes. 


Crew. 


1. 858  >      1. 858 

2,903  ! 

79,811  I    79,051 
5,327  ! 


1, 331         1, 331 


35,848  I  33,970 
73,401 


1,423 
17,796 
12,801 
2,138 
5,608 
2,075 
1,960 


10, 417 
42,732 
11, 416 
13,243 


15,650 


1,414 


1.820 


9,028 
'ii,*235 


162,690 
150,398 


155.366 


44 

65 

2.417 

9S 


19 


616 
l,2a« 


85 
421 
268 

4< 
129 

43 

5$ 
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190 
209 


4.042 
2,972 
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K^^Statement  thawing  the  value  of  declared  exporte  from  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Qnarten  ending— 


Deoeraber 
31, 1878. 


March  31, 

1879. 


Jane  30, 
1879. 


September 
30, 1879. 


Asphaltnm 

Barrela,  empty  petroletun , 

Books 

Bows  and  arrows...' 

Cement 

Chicory 

Chemicsls 

ChuTch  ornaments  and  Testments 

Fancy  eoods , 

Gin  sna  bitters 

Glass 

Glass-sand 

Glroerine 

ITiaes  and  skins,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

HoQsehold  effects 

India-mbber  shoes 


$39, 532  75  $108, 038  80 
1,262  08 


255  05 


228  29  I      1, 274  06 


Iron,  raila,  aoraps,  puddle  bars. 
ICsrble 


2.338  29  I 
298  44  >. 

3,314  99 


17.623  96 
25, 081  70 


4,562  80 

766  16 

5, 430  46 

28,  517  18 

3, 328  21 


Meat,  extractor 

Paintings 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 

Perfumery 

Roan-hidcs 

Spieceleisen 

Stee^  railway  springs  and  tires 

Stones  

Sigar 

Textile  fkbrics : 

Cotton 

Linen 

auk 

Willows,  white 

Winea  and  brandy j      1,153  73  , 

Wool I..... ' 

Zinc ;      4,976  56 

MiftceUaneoaa 866  52  354  68 


285  65 

831  34 
525  00 


112  62 


42,689  44 


3,045  04 
5, 881  03 
5, 404  00 


5,505  34  ' 


6.50  03 
11.689  58 
5,879  36 


76, 250  92 


2, 170  28 


1.997  21 
246  07 


$579  00 

165, 784  92 

3,561  47 


371  55 


$3. 210  46 

57,881  50 

1, 015  22 


183  35 


180  00 
i,*949'25' 
'  "95  S9 


803  13 

1,433  75 

236  29 

184  47 


8,346  97 

437  95 
3,286  64 

159  67 

12,888  36 

9, 505  76 


4, 105  42 


42, 177  00 


77  20 
58, 915  63 


15. 652  37 
2,539  49 


4,249  60 


10, 861  56 

28,256  67 

890  89 

117  81 


2,824  59 


466  10 
583  73  ; 
2. 217  86  i 


486  36 

890  62 

6,563  11 


780  67 


344  41 


Total  m  trnit4»d  States  gold >  220, 303  77  ,  192, 153  95     205,  300  81     239, 795  48 

Total  for  preceding  year !  306, 403  80     145,  383  82  |  146, 334  47     200, 912  17 


Increaao j ,    46,770  13 

Decrease I    86,190  03    


58, 966  34       38, 883  31 


Totol  for 
year. 


361, 
5, 


1, 
1. 


2. 

3, 

•  90, 

5, 
58, 

41, 
10, 

15, 

46, 

1>1, 
4, 

.78, 


789  46 
237  47 
838  77 
255  05 
554  90 
502  95 

803  13 
433  75 
2.36  29 
762  74 
831  34 
474  25 
045  04 
843  06 
404  00 

77  20 
915  63 
650  03 
284  26 
757  14 
736  39 
414  03 
925  73 

804  34 
361  31 
219  10 
117  81 
250  92 


4, 105  42 
2,824  59 
4, 167  49 
1,198  53 
2,628  08 
8,780  97 
4,976  56 
2,346  28 


8.57,  554  01 
799, 124  26 


58, 429  75 
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Report  J  by  Consul- Oeneral  Badeau^  of  London^  on  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  381  of  Consular  Eegu- 
lationA,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon  the  tr^wle 
and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  arranged  and  systematized  so  far 
as  i>ossible  according  to  the  instructions  in  the  above-mentioned  para- 
graph. The  same  difficulties  exist  as  have  already  been  reported  by 
me  in  previous  years,  and,  again,  there  is  in  some  cases  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  complying  with  the  exact  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. No  complete  returns  can  be  obtained  of  the  fisheries,  and  none 
at  all  are  made  to  the  authorities  here  of  manufactures  or  the  products 
of  the  forests.  I  have  also,  as  hitherto  sanctioned,  somewhat  modified 
the  character  of  the  forms ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  returns  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  and  according  to  the  rules  prescribed.    They 
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are  made  up  to  the  latest  dates  practicable,  and,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878.  Those  derived  from  the 
reports  of  subordinate  consuLs,  or  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  con- 
sulates as  such,  are  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

TRADE  EVIPROVEMENT. 

A  study  of  these  returns  at  once  discloses  the  fact  that  a  change  for 
the  better  has  recently  occurred  in  the  general  condition  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  principal  indications  of  this  improvement  are, 
first  of  all,  a  renewed  American  demand  for  British  manufactures,  es- 

{)ecially  of  scrap  and  railroad  iron ;  also,  a  distinct  increase  within  the 
ast  few  months  in  exports  generally,  rising  prices  in  the  wholesale 
markets,  an  upward  movement  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  a  decided 
change  in  the  character  of  the  returns  of  railroad  traffic.  It  is  true  that 
the  upward  tendency  has  by  no  means  reached  the  point  attained  in 
former  years,  and  in  many  quarters  fears  are  entertained  that  the  im- 
provement will  turn  out  only  temi)orary ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country  is  confident,  and  the  change  which  has  now  been  going  on  for 
several  months  as  yet  shows  no  marks  of  diminution. 

On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the  American  revival  has  been  the 
original  cause  of  this  most  desirable  revolution  here.  The  very  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  British  exports  to  the  United  States,  so  ap- 
parent in  the  consular  returns,  at  once  infused  new  life  into  trade 
in  these  islands ;  manufactures  also  experienced  the  benefit  wheu  the 
demand  for  them  was  revived,  and  a  healthier  tone  in  all  business  cir- 
cles became  established.  The  nature  of  the  development  in  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  fully  shown  in  this  report,  and  while  affording  grat- 
ifying proof  of  fresh  prosperity  in  commercial  circles  at  home  as  well  as 
here,  it  in  no  way  indicates  a  diminished  manufacturing  success  in 
America.  It  may,  therefore,  be  contemplated  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion by  our  countrymen,  as  no  one  branch  of  industry  appears  to  be 
thriving  at  the  expense  of  another. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1879  (exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  pasture,  and  woods  and 
plantations),  was  47,436,820  acres,  of  which  10,777,459  acres  were  under 
grain  crops,  4,871,556  acres  under  green  crops,  6,450,905  acres  under 
clover,  grasses,  &c.,  and  24,395,905  acres  were  in  permanent  pasture. 

There  was  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  200,000  acres  under  grain 
crops,  wheat  showing  300,000  acres  less  and  oats  100,000  acres  less  than  in 
1878.  Barley  was  sown  on  2,930,000  acres,  an  increase  of  200,000  acres, 
and  the  largest  recorded  area.  Oats  decreased  130,000  acres,  owing  al- 
most entu^ely  to  the  reduction  of  the  area  under  this  crop  in  Ireland. 
Imported  maize  is  being  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  oats. 

Clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  exhibit  a  decrease  of  100,000  acres^ 
and  flax  16,000  acres. 

Green  crops  increased  by  40,000  acres,  the  additional  land  being  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

Permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rotation  (exclusive  of 
heath  and  mountain  land),  is  increased  by  300,000  acres. 

The  number  of  horses  returned  by  occupiers  of  land  in  the  United 
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Kingdom,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1879,  as  used  solely  in  agriculture,  un- 
broken horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding,  was  1,955,394,  an  in- 
crease of  28,000;  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  was  9,961,536,  an  in- 
crease of  200,000.  The  total  number  of  sheep  was  32,237,958,  as  against 
32,571,018  in  1878,  and  of  pigs  3,178,106,  as  against  3,767,960. 

The  average  prices  of  British  grain  in  1878  were :  wheat,  46«.  5d.  j 
barley,  40«.  2d. ;  oats,  24«.  4<2. 

The  summer  of  1879  was  disastrous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  Storms  and  heavy  rain  continued  without  intermission 
until  antumn,  and  daring  the  entire  season  there  was  not  sunshine 
enongh  to  ripen  the  crops. 

In  addition  to  a  diminished  acreage  sown  with  wheat,  the  yield  for 
1879  has  fallen  to  an  average  of  18  bushels  per  acre,  or  about  60  per 
oent.  of  the  average  yield  of  29 j  bushels.  The  average  total  consump- 
tion of  wheat  is  about  22,500,000  quarters,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is 
imported.  The  home  yield  for  1879  being  under  6,000,000  quarters,  the 
imports  of  wheat  will  have  to  be  increased  by  about  5,500,000  quarters. 
The  keen  competition  which  the  British  farmer  experiences  from  the 
increasing  imports  of  live  stock,  bacon  and  hams,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
(see  under  imporU),  added  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  has  brought  the 
agriealtural  industry  to  a  state  of  depression,  the  like  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  within  living  memory. 

The  value  of  imports  of  live  stock,  grain  and  flour,  and  dead  meat, 
and  provisions  in  the  year  1878  amounted  to  $466,971,751,  being  at  the 
rate  of  $13.80  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

MINES. 

« 

Owing  to  the  quicker  publication  of  the  returns,  figures  have  been 
given  under  this  head  for  1878  as  well  as  1877,  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report. 

The  output  of  coal  decreased  from  134,610,763  tons,  valued  at 
•235,568,835,  in  1877,  to  132,654,887  tons,  valued  at  $232,146,050  in  1878. 
The  amount  of  pig-iron  produced  in  1877  was  6,608,664  tons,  value 
180,956,180,  and  in  1878  6,381,051  tons,  value  $80,774,960. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  475,329. 

NAViaATION. 

The  British  and  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
the  year  1878  were,  entered,  62,958  vessels  of  25,293,721  tons,  and  cleared, 
ft4,486  vessels  of  26,301,358  tons.  There  is  a  decrease  shown  from  the 
totals  for  the  year  1877  in  <^ entered''  of  2,673  vessels  and  327,452  tons, 
and  in  ^< cleared"  a  decrease  of  842  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  391,454 
tons.  The  decreased  tonnage  employed  was  entirely  in  foreign  vessels, 
being  in  entries  373,851  tons  (the  total  decrease  being  but  327,452  tons), 
and  in  clearances  87,723,  although  there  was  an  increase  in  total  tonnage 
eleared.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  was  British,  and  there  is 
a  continued  decrease  in  sailing  ships  and  increase  in  steamers. 
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IMPORTS. 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1878  was  $1,794,069,660,  a  de- 
crease of  $124,782,093  from  the  value  declared  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  largest  items  in  the  list  of  imports  are — 


Articles. 


Grain cwt . . 

Raw  cotton do... 

Wool  •■•• pounds.. 

Sagar : 

Refined cwt.. 

Raw do... 

Silk: 

Mannfaotores 

Raw 

Wood  and  timber 

Tea pounds.. 

Butter  and  cheese cwt. 

Flax  and  hemp do... 

Baoon  and  hams do... 

Animals J number.. 

Hides cwt.. 

Wine gallons. 

Coffee cwt.. 

Woolen  manufactures 

Seeds,  flax  and  linseed quarters. 

Copper tons. 

Tobaooo pounds. 

Rice cwt. 


Quantity. 


131, 201, 680 

ll,9e7,(J79 

399, 449, 435 

"S,  2«6, 480 
14, 918, 381 


Value. 


204, 872, 899 
3, 765, 376 
7,074,847 
4, 295, 151 
1, 145, 587 
1, 613, 522 
16, 452, 538 
1. 269, 677 


1,988.829 

179,  569 

93,071,031 

6. 109. 020 


1287, 350,  <07 
163.172,80« 
112,518,858 

23,259,054 
77,916,011 

62,057.881 

17,903,7« 

67,985,574 

63, 488, 840 

72,492.095 

42,196,179 

42, 176, 193 

35,283,928 

30,552,709 

29,130,687 

28,793,419 

28,872,549 

23,879,618 

23,276.860 

17.933,017 

15,572,191 


An  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  following  articles,  since  1877,  has 
occurred:  Grain,  increase  of  6,663,487  cwts.;  tea,  17,3^57,615  pounds; 
butter,  159,114  cwts.;  cheese,  314,939  cwts.;  bacon  and  hams,  1,474,669 
cwts.;  animals:  oxen,  &c.,  52,269;  sbeep,  18,070;  hides,  48,250  cwts.; 
woolen  manufactures,  value  of  increase,  $3,399,662 ;  seeds,  282,033  cwts. ; 
and  tobacco,  14,945,882  pounds. 

The  following  are  the  decreases  from  1877 :  Raw  cotton,  133,046  cwts. ; 
wool,  10,499,763  pounds;  sugar,  refined,  163,373  cwts.,  and  raw  1,702,563 
cwts. ;  silk  manufactures,  $510,825 ;  raw  silk,  271,285  pounds ;  wood  and 
timber,  $30,622,299;  flax  and  hemp,  77,477  cwts.;  wine, 3,116,269  gallons; 
coffee,  338,605  cwts. ;  copper,  19,622  cwts. ;  and  rice,  508,583  cwts. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  most  largely  indebted  to  the  following 
countries : 

United  States $433, 696, 1 17  ;  increase  from  1877 $55,  072, 753 

France 201,308,329;  decrease  from  1877 21,622,142 

Britishlndia 133,643,851;  decrease  from  1877 18,264,621 

Germany 114,672,117;  decrease  from  1877 13,131,350 

HoUand 104,430,100;  increase  from  1877 7,805,100 

Australia 101,459,677;  decrease  from  1877 4,268,147 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1878  was 
$1,414,910,485,  and  from  British  possessions  abroad  $379,159,175. 

EXPORTS. 


The  value  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  in  the  year 
1878  was  $938,209,967,  and  that  of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  "pro- 
duce $256,069,003,  making  a  total  value  of  $1,194,278,970,  which  was 
$599,790,690  less  than  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1877  was  $1,227,663,387,  being  $691,188,366 
less  than  the  value  of  imports  during  the  same  year.  The  figures  for 
1878  therefore  show  a  decrease  in  both  instances. 
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The  largest  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  were : 

Cotton  manafactures (^57,446,938 

Iron  and  steel  (tons,  2,296,860) H9, 483, 112 

Woolen  and  worsted  mannfactnres  (yards,  257,876,500) 81, 378, 144 

Machinery 36,477,570 

Linen  and  jute  mannfactares 34,656,689 

The  largest  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  were  : 

Wool pounds..  199,286,544  $59,497,213 

Coffee do....  114,835,260  23,022,202 

Cotton,  raw cwts...  1,314,803  16,744,780 

Tea pounds..  40,229,778  12,640,987 

Rice.. cwts...  3,844,975  11,828,318 

The  countries  to  which  the  greatest  values  were  exported  were : 

Germany $141,910,420 

France 129,389,336 

British  India 119,966,847 

Australia.^ 104,721,796 

United  States 85,292,713 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  gross  amount  of  duties  received  during  the  financial  year  ending 
March  31,  1879,  was  $98,993,331,  showing  an  increase  of  $1,483,261  over 
the  preceding  twelve  months. 

There  was  an  increase  in  duties  received  upon  tobacco  of  $2,438,275, 
owing  to  the  larger  imports  of  that  article,  as  well  as  to  the  additional 
duty  of  4d.  per  pound  levied.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  duty  re- 
ceived on  teas,  amounting  to  $778,449.  On  spirits,  wines,  and  other 
articles  there  were  smaller  receipts. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1878  was  $433,696,117  (being  24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  from  all  parts),  and  the  value  of  exports  thereto  was  $85,292,713. 

As  compared  with  1877,  there  was  an  increase  of  $55,072,758  in  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  and  a  decrease  of  $11,469,702  in  exports. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  1878  was 
1348,403,404,  as  against  $281,860,944  in  1877. 

The  leading  importations  were  : 

Grain  of  aU  kinds $147,845,009;  increase $31,859,145 

fiawcotton 123,352,216;  increase 8,431,964 

(These  together  being  60  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States.) 

Bacon  and  hams $37, 165, 535 ;  increase $d,  383, 821 

Cheese 16,086,667;  increase 860,049 

Tobacco  and  cigars * 9,816,665;  increase 744,724 

Animals 9,682,994;  increase 7,688,923 

The  imports  of  the  undermentioned  products  exceeded  those  in  the 
year  preceding  by  the  amounts  named :  ^ 

Wheat,  by  cwts.,  8,700,000;  corn,  cwts.,  7,300,000;  flour  and  meal, 
cwts^  2,360,000;  barley,  cwts.,  270,000;  raw  cotton,  cwts.,  1,000,000; 
bacon  and  hams,  cwts.,  1,450,000 ;  cheese,  cwts.,  260,000 ;  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  pounds,  18,000,000 ;  oxen  and  bulls,  57,000 ;  sheep,  32,400 ; 
swine,  16,400;  horses,  1,700;  lard,  cwts.,  330,000;  hides,  pounds, 
3,400,000. 

There  were  decreased  imports  of  hops,  iron,  and  steel,  wrought  or 
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manufactured,  crude  naphtha  (1,000,000  gallons),  petroleum,  wood  and 
timber,  and  cigars  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  to  the  United  State* 
were  rained  at  $70,795,850,  a  foiling  off  of  $8,877,350  from  those  in  1877. 
Iron  showed  a  decrease  of  $1,500,000;  woolens,  of  $1,250,000;  cottons, 
$1,500,000;  linens,  $1,500,000. 

The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $14,496,863,  being  $2,592,352  less  than  in 
1877.    The  principal  falling  off  was  in  wool,  t^ea,  and  skins. 

BEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITUEE. 

The  gross  public  rcTenue  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1879,  in- 
creased to  $415,579,860,  falling  short  of  the  budget  estimate  by  $570,140, 
and  being  jit  the  rate  of  $12.29  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  gross  public  expenditure  (including  $7,500,000  for  tlae  war  in 
South  Africa)  amounted  to  $427,038,945,  showing  a  deficit  of  $11,459,085. 
The  expenditure  was  $4,166,605  less  than  the  budget  estimate,  and  at 
the  rate  of  12.62  per  head. 

The  gross  revenue  from  customs  was  $101,580,000;  from  inland  reve- 
nue, $247,500,000 ;  and  from  post-office  and  telegraphs,  $37,875,000.  The 
extra  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax  brought  $14,450,000; 
and  the  receipts  for  post  and  telegraphs  were  $575,000  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  charges  for  collection  of  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  packet  service, 
amounted  to  $35,865,845.  The  interest  and  service  of  the  national  debt 
cost  $143,220,915;  the  army  and  navy,  $61,068,270;  and  the  ci\il  list 
and  civil  charges,  $86,883,915. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1879  is  estimated  at 
34,156,113.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1878,  but  the  death  rate  shows  an  increase. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1878  was  112,902,  of  whom  one-half 
went  to  the  United  States,  one-third  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a 
tenth  to  the  British  North  American  Colonies. 

EDUCATION. 

The  accommodation  in  the  primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  exhibits 
an  increase  of  300,000  places  in  the  year  1878,  and  the  total  expenditure 
in  government  grants  amounted  to  $13,667,020. 

THE  POOE. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  January  1,  1879,  was  986,904.  There  was  an  increase  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  a  decrease  in  Scotland. 

■ 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  tbe  financial  year 
in  March,  1879,  was  $3,890,394,200.  The  average  price,  in  1878,  of  t^e 
3  per  cent,  public  debt  was  95y»^  per  cent. 
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BANK  OF  ENGIA.ND. 

The  largest  total  amount  of  depositd  in  the  Bank  of  England  during 
1878  was  in  March,  amounting  to  (108,545,000 :  and  the  smallest  was  in 
September,  viz,  (121 ,665,000.  The  average  liabilities  were  $285,670,000, 
and  the  average  assets  $302,325,000.  The  largest  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  was  in  December,  when  it  was  $153,345,000. 

POST-OFFICE  AND   TELEGBAPHg. 

The  net  revenue  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  for  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  March  31,  1879,  amounted  to  $12,098,876. 

The  total  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  delivered  in  the  country 
daring  the  year  increased  to  1,208,000,000,  or  3,537  per  one  hundred  of 
the  popalation.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  book  packets  deliver^ 
increased  to  328,000,000. 

The  number  of  telegrams  (exclusive  of  press  service  and  news  mes- 
sages) forwarded  through  the  postal  telegraph  service  in  1878  was 
22,477,921,  being  500,000  more  than  in  1877. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  both  number  and  total  amount  of  money  or- 
ders issued  by  the  post-office  in  1878  from  the  preceding  year,  in  num- 
ber of  1,300,000,  and  in  amount  $9,000,000.  The  total  number  issued  in 
1878  was  17,442,356,  amounting  to  131,221,090. 

HAILWATS. 

The  length  of  lines  of  railway  open  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  1878  was  17,335  miles,  an  increase  of  258  miles,  and  the 
total  capital  i)aid  up  was  $3,502,811,495. .  The  total  working  expenses 
amounted  to  $166,071,190,  and  the  net  receipts  to  $148,403,810,  about 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO   THE  tTNITED  STATES   FOR  1879. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  regulations,  I  now 
proceed  to  embody  in  this  report  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
various  consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  statement  relates  es- 
pecially to  the  business  of  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1879,  and  is 
based  partly  upon  correspondence  and  i)ers6nal  intercourse  with  the 
consuls,  and  partly  upon  their  reports  now  forwarded ;  it  is  also  supple- 
mented in  a  great  measure  bj'  the  returns  compiled  in  this  office  from 
the  various  forms  D,  showing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  the  respective  consular  districts  during  the  year. 

With  this  report  is  also  forwarded  a  statement  of  the  value  of  declared 
exports  for  the  past  seven  years  from  the  districts  under  my  jurisdic- 
tion, SO  arranged  as  to  show — 

1.  In  their  alphabetical  order  the  value  of  exports  ft-om  the  various 
districts  from  1873  to  1879,  inclusive. 

2.  A  summary  giving  the  gross  total  for  each  year. 

3.  A  recapitulation  for  the  last  seven  years. 

4.  A  recapitulation  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

Much  time  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  on  this  return  in  order  to 
render  it  accurate  and  comprehensive.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  and 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  course  of  the  export  trade  between  this  king- 
dom and  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  a  faithfnl  and 
valuable  record. 
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My  compilation  of  last  year  from  Forms  D  exhibited  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  $11,899,614  83,  or  a  total  decrease  of  more  than 
12  per  cent,  on  the  values  of  the  preceding  year.  This  year  my  compi- 
lation from  the  same  sources  exhibits  an  increase  of  $15,719,613  85.32, 
being  nearly  19  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879.  The 
increase  was  in  21  consulates,  the  decrease  in  3.  The  total  value  of 
exports  from  this  kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  was 
♦98,479,994  32.08. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  important  increases : 

Exports  to  ih€  United  States. 

Belfast : 

This  year  an  increase  of $1,084,929 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 397,332 

Birmingham : 

This  year  an  increase  of 125,758 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 533, 357 

Bradford : 

This  year  an  increase  of 261,488 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 1,617,302 

Cardiff: 

This  year  an  increase  of 310,427 

Last  year  an  increase  of 194,632 

Cork: 

This  year  an  increase  of 29,812 

Last  year  an  increase  of 12,357 

Dublin : 

This  year  an  increase  of 119,055 

Last  year  an  increase  of 32,850 

Dundee: 

This  year  an  increase  of 470,910 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 184,027 

Glasgow : 

This  year  an  increase  of 1,049,345 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 340, 156 

Leeds : 

This  year  an  increase  of 145,595 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 292,956 

Liverpool : 

This  year  an  increase  of 3, 978,  Oil 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 3,500,621 

London : 

This  year  an  increase  of 5,004,290 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 3,312,256 

Manchester: 

This  year  an  Increase  of  ...* 637,557 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 1.699,881 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : 

This  year  an  increase  of 225,016 

Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of 44,590 

Nottingham : 

This  year  an  increase  of 1, 359, 016 

In  1877  an  agency  of  Sheffield. 

Tnnstall  i 

This  year's  return  ^hows  an  increase  of 82,794 

Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of 176, 181 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  con- 
sulates. 

BELFAST. 

A  substantial  improvement  in  the  export  trade  from  this  consulate  to 
the  United  States  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  On  reference 
to  Form  D*  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  every 

*  For  details  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  referred  to  by  the  consul-general  a» 
Form  D;  see  reports  from  the  several  consulates  in  their  proper  places. 
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quarter  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  of  1878, 
amoanting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,084,929.57,  or  an  increase  of  over  17 
per  cent.    Last  year  the  decrease  was  about  6  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  exports  for  the  past  seven 
years :  * 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $7,460,197  10 

1874 7,737,266  18 

1875 7,243,160  36 

ltf76 6,244,088  77 

1877 6,640,559  13 

1H78 6,243,226  62 

1879 7,328,156  19 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  exports  for  the  past  year  exceed  those 
of  any  year  since  1874. 

Emigration  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  though  not  large,  has 
increased  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  continuous  from  1873  to  1878,  inclusive,  has  at  length 
received  acheck — the  returns  for  1879  exhibiting  an  increase  of  $125,758, 
or  more  than  5  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  from  Form  D  show  the  course  of  trade  at  this 
important  manufacturing  center  during  the  past  seven  years : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 17,463,185  72 

1874 5,778,957  84 

1875 4,791,231  29 

1K76 3,135,234  92 

1877 2,842,871  05 

1878 2,309,513  42 

1879 2.435,271  89 

BBADFOBD. 

In  my  last  report  I  noted  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  this  consulate  of  no  less  than  22  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  year  Form  D 
exhibits  an  increase  of  $261,488,  or  more  than  4J  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  exports  from  this  district  for 
the  past  seven  years : 

Tear  endiDg  September  30 — 

1873 $15,900,091  72 

1874 13,841.819  21 

1875 11,629,262  15 

1K76  7,197,347  88 

1877 7,311,101  75 

lf?78 5,693,799  37 

1879 5,955,287  85 

On  reference  to  Form  D  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  two  quarters 
of  the  year  show  a  decrease  of  $800,938,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  the  previous  year ;  this  large  decrease  is,  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  last  two  quarters  of 
the  year,  amounting  together  to  $1,070,426,  of  which  the  September 
quarter  contributed  pearly  93  percent.,  or  $992,133.  Whether  this  sud- 
den and  great  increase  will  prove  more  than  temporary,  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  determine. 
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BRISTOL. 

Form  D,  for  tbe  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  exports  of  $2,095.96,  or  1^  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  seven  years  have  been : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 ♦306,901  76 

1874 305,863  06 

1875 390,595  58 

1876 217,427  57 

1877 218,2:22  00 

.       1878 166,643  20 

1879 164,552  24 

CARDIFF. 

Form  D,  for  this  district,  exhibits  an  increase  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $310,427, 
or  nearly  105  per  cent.  In  my  last  report  I  was  able  tp  note  the  great 
improvement  on  the  previous  year  of  190  per  cent.,  and  in  1879  six  times 
the  amount  of  business  of  1877  was  transacted  at  this  center  with  the 
United  States.  But,  although  this  improvement  appears  a  large  one, 
the  export  trade  does  not  yet  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  year  1873,. 
as  the  following  statistics  show : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $4,411,124  39 

1874 497,161  78 

1875 445,7:J0  44 

1876 155,294  69 

1W7 102,271  70 

1878 290,903  74 

1879 607,331  57 

The  principal  exports  are  steam  and  house  coal,  iron  and  steel  rails, 
tin  plates  and  spielgeleisen. 

Coal  prices  remain  unaltered.  Collieries  are  being  worked  in  hopes 
of  better  times,  rather  than  from  any  iid vantage  the  owners  derive  from 
prices  realized,  for  these,  in  many  ca«ea,  barely  cover  the  cost  of  work- 
ing. 

The  month  of  September  was  an  exceptionally  busy  one  in  the  iron 
trade,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  orders  were  received  at  this 
point  from  the  United  States.  Several  iron  works  have  recommenced 
work,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  important  orders  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  tin-plate  trade  also  exhibits  a  marked  increase,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate and  oft  recurring  differences  between  masters  and  men,  as  to  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  tend  to  drive  the  trade  into  other  channels. 

There  are  now  three  steamers  running  regularly  between  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  and  New  York,  bringing  American  products  of  all  descriptions, 
including  live  stock. 

CORK. 

• 

Form  D,  from  this  consulate,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  when  compared  with  those  or 
the  preceding  j'ear,  of  $29,812.94,  or  more  than  56  j>ev  cent. 

Hides  and  skins  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  this  district. 
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The  following  figures  sbow  th«  declared  valtie  of  exports  for  the  paeit 
S0veii  yeara: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 .'. $147,571  32 

1874 116,374  35 

1875 80,159  58 

1876 •- 37,455  01 

1877 40,845  71 

1878 53,203  or 

1879 83,016  01 

m 

DUBLIN. 

Form  D  for  this  consular  district  shows  an  increase  in  each  quarter 
of  the  year  in  the  value  of  exports,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1119,055.80, 
or  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Salted  skins  and  ale  and  porter  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  this  district  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  for  the  past  seven  years  are  as  follows  : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $1,164,080  68 

1874 928,900  81 

1875 769,660  39 

1876 639,650  66 

1877 550,311  80 

1878 583,162  66 

1879 702,218  46 

DUNDEE. 

Form  D  for  this  district  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  $470,910.35,  or  rather  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Each  quarter  of  the  year,  except  the  second,  shows  an  improvement, 
the  last  being  most  marked,  the  increase  amounting  to  $307,733,  or  more 
than  65  per  cent,  of  the  increase  for  the  year. 

The  following  figures  give  the  declared  values  for  the  past  seven 
years: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $7,094,321  53 

1874 6,685,6-8  74 

1875 5,999,913  37 

1876 5,473,143  70 

1877 4,825,588  12 

1878 4,641,560  47 

1879 5,112,470  82 

Burlaps  and  linens  continue  to  constitute  by  far  the  most  important 
articles  of  export  fnxa  this  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  dullness  of  the  jute  trade — the  great 
staple  of  this  center — ^the  direct  import  of  the  raw  material  in  1879  to 
Dundee  promises  to  exceed  that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history  of 
that  trade.  The  stock  hiis  been  abundant  during  the  past  year,  and 
consequently  prices  were  low  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  reached 
the  lowest  point  ever  yet  quoted  for  standard  burlaps.  Since  that  time, 
however,  matters  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better — a  change  doubtless 
caused  by  the  large  shipments  which  have  since  been  made  to  the 
United  States.  Many  manufacturers  are  now  of  opinion  that,  with  the 
raw  material  at  its  present  figure  and  cheaper  labor  (the  wages  of  the 
workers  having  been  again  reduced  during  the  year),  they  can  compete 
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more  favorably  with  foreign  competitors  than  at  any  time  dniing  the 
past  foor  or  five  years.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  retnm  to 
the  activity  of  old  times  will  be  slow,  and,  as  Dundee  has  no  longer  the 
monopoly  of  this  trade,  the  profits  will  not  be  so  enormous  as  formerly. 

Ship-building  still  continues  inactive. 

In  the  engineering  and  iron  works  of  the  district  the  masters  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  pointed  out  to  their  employes  that  it  was  impossible 
to  undertake  contracts  unless  the  workmen  agreed  to  an  extension  of 
the  working  hours  from  51  to  54  per  week  without  increase  of  pay ;  this 
the  men  very  wisely  assented  to,  and  throughout  Scotland  this  change 
Id  the  hours  of  labor  is  being  rapidly  effect^. 

The  report  furnished  by  the  consul  for  this  district  is  very  interesting 
and  is  carefully  prepared. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Form  D  for  this  district  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports 
each  quarter  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $344,042.44.   . 

Linens  constitute  more  than  57  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  this 
center. 

Until  1878,  Dunfermline  wa«  an  agency  of  the  Leith  consulate;  in 
that  year  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,099,002.88; 
in  1879  they  were  $1,443,045.32  in  value. 

FALMOUTH. 

Form  D  for  this  district  shows,  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  an  in- 
crease over  each  of  the  preceding  years,  the  increase  for  the  past  twelve 
months  being  $12,216.83,  or  over  22  per  cent.  On  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  declared  exports  for  1879  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  of  the  seven  years  embraced  in  my  tabular  compila- 
tion.   This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  under  my  observation. 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $54,058  30 

1874 60,4:20  5? 

1875 57,487  86 

1876 44,636  44 

1877 53,451  77 

1878 55,036  64 

1879 67,253  47 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  has  occurred  principally  in  China 
clay  and  arsenic. 

The  great  depression  in  the  mining  industries  of  this  center  alluded 
to  in  i)revious  reports  continued  unabated  in  severity  until  August  last, 
when  some  signs  of  activity  were  apparent,  and  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  tin  took  place,  followed  by  further  advances,  amounting  altogether 
to  £10  per  ton  upon  the  metal,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  £6  58.  on 
tin  ore  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  from  the  mines. 

Cornish  mine  adventurers  and  others  entertain  an  opinion,  baaed  on 
the  increasing  consumption  of  tin  and  the  falling  off  which  has  of  late 
/  taken  place  iu  the  imports  of  this  article  fmm  Australia,  that  better 
times  are  at  hand  for  tin  mine«.  Should  this  be  so,  and  remunerative 
prices  rule,  a  great  impetus  will  once  again  be  given  to  ('Ornish  mining, 
and  all  parts  of  Cornwall  will  be  largely  benefited. 

The  reports  of  the  harvest  in  this  district  form  no  exception  to  those 
from  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  season  has  been  the 
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wettest  ever  known.    Cereals  have  suffered  much.    Wheat  particularly 
is  very  deficient  in  quantity  and  grain  very  small. 

As  in  former  years,  the  report  from  the  consul  at  this  port  is  careAilly 
prepared  and  fiunishes  much  interesting  and  useful  information. 

GLASGOW. 

Form  D  for  the  year  ending  September  30^  1879,  shows  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports  from  Glasgow,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $1,049,345, 
or  more  than  24^  percent.  Thread  furnishes  more  than  36 J  per  cent,  of 
the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district. 

The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  values  for  the  past  seven  years, 
viz: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $8,262,433  88 

1874 6,377,818  61 

1875 5,796,289  62 

lfl76 5,101,128  94 

1877 4,589,156  85 

1S78 4,249,000  00 

1879 5,298,345  00 

The  increase  thus  noted  is  largely  due  to  the  shipments  in  pig-iron  to 
the  United  States.  This  resumption  of  activity  in  the  iron  trade  ha» 
given  a  better  tone  to  other  industrial  enterpiises  of  this  district,  but 
further  evidences  of  any  decided  improvement  in  general  business  are 
wantiug. 

The  effect  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  October,  1878,  will  be  seriously 
felt  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

The  weather  in  Scotland  this  year  has  been  cold  and  wet  beyond  prece- 
dent, resulting  in  an  almost  total  failure  of  crops  of  all  kinds.  A 
large  number  of  the  best  farmers  of  Scotland  are  ruined,  and  it  is  stated 
that  actual  famine  would  result  were  it  not  for  the  unlimited  stores  of 
cheap  breadstuff  and  other  food  constantly  arriving  from  the  United 
States.  Another  grave  cause  of  concern  is  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  unemployed  ^  it  is  computed  that  there  are  at  present  35,000  able- 
bodied  persons  out  of  work  in  Glasgow.  This  serious  state  of  things  is 
much  aggravated  by  the  antagonism  of  the  employes  towards  the  em- 
ployer }  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  employment,  labor  strikes  are 
constantly  recurring. 

There  Ib  no  improvement  to  report  iu  the  ship-bmlding  industry  of  this 
district. 

Of  the  11,000,000  pounds  of  American  beef  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict, scarcely  a  pound  is  retailed  under  that  name;  the  quality  is  so  good 
that  it  is  nearly  all  sold  as  the  genuine  home-fed  article. 

HULL. 

Until  the  last  year  Hull  was  an  agency  of  the  Leeds  consulate.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  was  $131,683.09. 

The  consul  at  this  port  has  furnished  a  very  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing account,  historical  and  commercial,  of  this,  probably  one  of  the  most 
ifflportant  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  In  his  concluding  re- 
marks he  sdludes  to  the  constant  calls  made  for  assistance  by  persons 
itpresenting  themselves  to  be  American  citizens  in  distress,  and  for 
whom  no  provision  is  made  by  the  government,  the  result  being  a  con- 
tinual drain  on  the  private  purse  of  the  official.  These  remarks,  I  may 
add,  are  applicable  to  every  consulate  under  my  jurisdiction. 
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Form  D  for  this  district  shows  an  increase  ia  the  valae  of  exports  for 
the  year  ending  Septemb^  30, 1879,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  of  $145,595.37,  or  more  than  10  per  cent  ^  last  year  the 
decrease  was  over  17  per  cent. 

Since  my  last  report  HuU,  formerly  an  agency  of  Leeds,  has  been 
raised  to  the  grade  of  a  commercial  agency ;  consequently,  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  this  district  with  the 
trnited  States,  as  compared  with  1878,  the  valne  of  the  declared  exports 
firom  Hull  for  the  past  year  should  be  added;  this  would  give  nearer  20 
than  10  per  cent  increase. 

Woolens,  as  in  former  years,  form  by  far  the  chief  article  of  export 
from  this  center. 

The  values  of  the  declared  exports  for  the  last  seven  years  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873  ....  $4, 868, 2n  06 

1874 3,602,104  55 

1875 3,6•^6,535  43 

1876 2,135.376  68 

1877 1,704,327  58 

1878 1,411,370  59 

1879 1,556,966  96 

LEITH. 

Form  D  for  this  district,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879, 
shows  a  decrease  of  $242,870.97,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
exports  as  compared  with  1878.  This  decrease  is,  however,  more  nom- 
in^  than  real.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  a  consular  agency  has 
been  created  at  Kirkcaldy,  formerly  in  this  district,  and  attached  to  the 
commercial  agency  of  Dunfermline.  The  latter  ph^ce  itself,  prior  to 
1877,  was  an  agency  of  the  Leith  consulate ;  thus,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  course  of  trade  at  Leith,  the  figures  for  Dun- 
fermline for  the  past  two  years  should  be  added. 

The  returns  of  exports  to  the  United  States  will  then  show  for  tlie 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 9^,996,416% 

1874 I,8e2,0»28 

1875 2,294,385  65 

ltf76 1,779,976  39 

1877 1,671,257  79 

Year  euding  September  30,  1878 : 

Leith $611,810  09 

Dunfennline 1,099,002  88 

1, 710, 813  97 

Year  ending  September  30,  1879 : 

Leith $368,939  12 

Dunforinline 1,443,045  32 

1,811,964  44 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  has  really  been  a  very  sensible  incfease 
in  the  declared  value  of  exports  during  the  past  twelve  months  iu  this 
district  as  it  originally  existed.  With  this  explanation  I  now  append 
the  statistics  ibr  Leith  proper,  as  found  in  my  summary,  viz : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $8|996,416  26 

1874 1,862,032  28 

1J^5 2,294,385  6& 
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Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1876 |l,r79,W6  39 

1877 1,671,257  79 

ldi8 611,810  09 

1879 368,939  12 

Books  now  form  the  article  of  chief  value  from  this  district;  last  year 
it  vas  linens. 

Up  to  October  1, 1879,  no  Scotch  wheat  of  the  j^esent  aeason^s  crop  had 
been  offered  for  sale ;  the  agricoltnral  situation  is  gloomy  to  a  degree ; 
fields  in  the  uplands  still  in  September  were  quit€  green,  and,  t&ing 
er^thing  into  consideration,  th^e  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  t^e 
season  of  1879  has  been  by  far  the  worst  that  the  Scotch  farmers  have 
known  for  years.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis — ^for  it  is  undoubtedly  such  to  tKe  farming  com- 
muDity— is  materially  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  experienced 
no  good  harvests  since  1876. 

iniroaghout  Scotland  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency  to  strict  econ- 
omy, bodi  in  living  and  in  business. 

Consequent  on  the  agricultural  depression,  principally,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  number  of  emigrants  in  1880  to  the  United 
States ;  these  will  be  of  the  better  class,  and  possessed  of  more  means 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Form  D  for  this  important  district  shows  an  increase  in  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  that  for  the  last  quarter  being  more  than  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  corresi)onding  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  my  last  rex>ort  a  decrease  was  shown  of,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
15J  x>6r  cent. ;  this  year  an  increase  has  occurred  of  $3,978,011.96,  or 
nearly  21  x>er  cent.,  being  the  largest  increase  at  any  consulate  in  the 
kingdom  except  London.  The  value  of  exx)orts  from  this  district  is  also 
greater  than  for  any  year  since  1875. 

Last  year  tin  plates  constituted  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  declared 
exports  J  this  year  they  amount  to  over  39  per  cent.  5  in  this  article  alone 
there  is  an  increase  of  $1,118,326.44.  Chemicals  la«t  year  formed  20^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports ;  this  year  they  amount  to,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  20J  per  cent.  5  the  increase  in  the  declared  value  be- 
ing $725,291.34,  so  that,  in  two  articles  alone,  the  increase  for  the  year 
is  $1,843,617.78. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  total  values  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  past  seven  years : 

Year  eDdlng  September  30 — 

1873 136,095,983  86 

1974  31,791,783  75 

1875 27,307,312  61 

1876 22,947,802  SO 

1877 22,585,056  66 

1878 19,084,235  15 

1879 23,062,247  11 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  decline,  which  was  continuous  from  1873 
to  1878,  inclusive,  has  at  length  been  staid. 

The  customs  revenue  at  this  port  for  1878  amounted  to  $15,047^813. 
against  $14,705,232  lor  1877. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  at  this  port  wars 
1261,327,021  for  1878,  against  $378,234,218  for  1877. 
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The  various  tabular  forms  fumighed  by  the  consul  at  this  port  contain 
much  valuable  information. 

LONDON. 

Ou  reference  to  my  form  D  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Dnited  Sta^tes  in  each  quarter  of 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  very  substantial  sum 
of  $5,004,290.70.52,  or  over  25  per  cent,  increase,  and  more  than  a  niill- 
ion  dollars  greater  than  at  any  other  consulate.  The  increase  has  now 
been  continuous  for  the  last  five  quarters,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  one 
just  concluded,  being  then  (2,556,281.29.29. 

The  following  are  the  total  values  of  exports  for  the  past  seven  years : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 136,833,557  37.55 

1874 29,402.080  24.52 

1875 25,602,624  67.66 

1876 20,509,669  26.54 

1877 22,728,837  83.75 

1878 19,416,581  34.56 

1879 24,420,872  05.08 

Upon  reference  to  my  recapitulation  it  will  be  observed  that  London 
maintains  her  pre-eminence  in  the  exi>ort  trade  between  the  various 
consUiar  districts  and  the  United  States. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Form  D  for  1879,  as  compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  year,  shows 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of  $336.26,  or 
about  18^  per  cent. 

Whisky  is  the  article  of  chief  value  exx>orted  from  this  district. 

The  following  statistics  testify  to  the  small  amount  of  export  business 
with  the  United  States  at  this  center : 

Year  ending  September  30— 

1873 $173,295  77 

1874 50,757  47 

1875 5,585  02 

1876 6,248  07 

1877 782  16 

1878 .• 1,797  66 

1879 :' 2,133  92 

MANCHESTER. 

Form  D,  from  this  the  cotton  center  of  the  world,  shows  an  increase 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1879,  of  $637,557.39,  or  more  than  7^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  In  my  last  report  I  noted  a  decrease  of  more 
than  17  per  cent. 

The  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  exhibit  a  decrease  on  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  previous  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$449,180.26 ;  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increase 
that  took  place  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year,  viz : 

June  30 #317,244  94 

September  30 769,492  71 

1,086,737  66 
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It  will  be  obaen'ed  that  in  this,  aa  iu  otber  important  diBtricte  of  tbe 
kingdom,  the  greatest  re\'iTaI  has  occnrred  in  tlie  September  quarter  of 
tbe  present  year. 

Tbis  year  cottons  constitute  more  than  54^  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Talne  of  exports ;  last  year  they  were  58  per  cent.  Chemicals  are  next, 
being  more  than  7^  per  cent. ;  last  year  they  stood  at  aboat  8A  per 
cent.  Linens  taak  next,  being  over  7^  per  cent.;  rags  and  jnnk  being 
nearly  7  per  cent. 

From  ^e  following  statistica  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decline,  which 
was  continnons  at  this  point  from  1873  to  1878,  has  at  last  taken  a  torn, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  large  increase  in  valne  of  exports  during  the  past 
quarter: 
YeftT  endiDg  September  30 — 

ie73 ?8,69»)  48 

1874 S9.295  72 

1W5 »,6ei  »T 

li?78 11,092  94 

1877 re,  768  09 

1876 r6,886  63 

1879 ,    14,443  93 

notwithstanding  tbis  revival,  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  imagined 
that  trade  at  this  important  center  stands  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  as  the 
well-considered  report  of  the  consul  at  Manchester  most  clearly  deU'On- 
stmtes.  A  careful  study  of  this  report  will  repay  those  interested  in 
cotton  indostries. 

At  Manchester  no  strikes  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
operatives  have  submitted  to  reductions  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  15  per  cent. ;  indeed,  so  many  mills  are  working  half-time  and 
the  number  closed  is  so  considerable  that  there  is  no  difQculty  in  secure 
ing  operatives  at  low  rates  of  wages.  Dull  times  have  also  serionsly 
afi'ected  the  financial  resources  of  tbe  trades  unions  connected  with  the 
cotton  industry,  and  these  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  stand  the  drain 
on  their  funds  which  a  strike  of  any  magnitude  would  cause.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  operatives  have  exhibited  commendable  willing- 
ness to  accept  their  full  share  of  the  suffering  which  long-continaed  de- 
pression has  caused  in  their  particnlar  branch  of  industry. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  a  large  and  increasing  trade  has  been 
carried  on  here  in  American  fresb  meats. 

A  large  increase  in  emigration  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  this 
point  daring  the  coming  year.  Coustani  applicatioife  for  information  on 
this  snbject  are  being  made  at  the  consulate,  and  the  constd  is  of 
opinion  that  good  would  result  if  resident  Amencans  of  knoum  standing 
<md  character  were  appointed  as  emigration  agents.  Much  harm  in  the 
past  has  been  done  by  adventurers  who  in  many  instances,  to  suit  their 
own  ends,  have  unscrupulously  deceived  emigrants. 

NEWCABTLE. 

Form  D  for  this  district,  for  tbe  year  ending  September  30,  1879, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
$225,016,  or  over  28  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Sodas  constituted  31^  per  cent,  of  these ;  furs  and  skins  rank 
next,  being  over  19^  per  cent. ;  chemicals  also  amount  to  more  than  19} 
percent 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  that,  although  a  oonaid- 
«rable  improvement  has  taken  place  daring  tbe  past  two  yeara^  the  ex- 
port bnsiness  between  here  and  the  United  States  still  falls  considerably 
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short  of  what  it  was  in  1874,  and  does  not  amount  to  one^third  of  what 
it  was  in  1873. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  reai:;tion  from  the  long-continued  de- 
pression of  trade  was  experienced  in  tius  district,  caused^  in  a  great 
meafiure,  by  the  numerous  orders  from  the  United  States  for  pig4ron. 
I^ces  have  risen,  and  the  makers  of  this  article  are  satisfied  that  the 
revival  is  natural  and  healthy,  and  that  prices  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  report  and  tabular  forms  from  the  consul  at  this  port  contain 
much  usefril  information. 

Th^  exports  for  the  past  seven  years  to  the  United  States  have  been : 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 13,259,780  96 

1874 1,179,818  65 

1875 835,181  00 

1876 8:^9,007  89 

ifc«y  5 640,836  16 

^^^  I 107,863  09 

1878 793,289  86 

1879 , 1,018,306  44 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Form  D,  from  this  district,  exhibits  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  $1,359,016.71,  or  over  44  per  cent.  This  increase  is 
principally  in  the  lace  trade,  essentially  the  staple  of  this  center,  the 
increase  in  that  branch  alone  being  $1,011,970. 

Until  1877  Nottingham  was  an  agency  of  the  Sheffield  consulate ; 
since  then  the  returns  have  been  as  follows : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1878 $3,062,216  71 

1879 4,421,233  4Sl 

PLYMOUTH. 

Form  D  for  this  district,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  exhibits  a  decreabo 
.  of  $10,862,  or  over  50  per  cent. ;  as  in  former  years,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exportation  from  this  district  consists  of  Ohina  clay,  which  this  year 
is  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  Uys  entire  value  of  declared  exports ;  no 
shipments  to  the  United  States  occurred  at  this  point  during  the  first 
two  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  building  of  wooden  ships,  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this 
port,  continues  very  inactive,  and  very  few  of  the  copper  mines  in  the 
ndghborhood  have  of  late  paid  their  working  exx>enses. 

The  wheat  harvest  here  is  fully  one-third  under  the  average,  and  the 
quality  indifferent ;  the  weather  has  been  ungenial }  rain  fell  almost 
weekly,  and  there  was  but  little  sunshine  during  the  summer. 

The  aeclared  values  of  exports  from  this  district  for  the  past  seven 
years  are  as  follows : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1673 .• $37,694  90 

1874 22,038  70 

1875 4,980  56 

1876 1,600  M 

1877 91,071  69 

1878 21,473  99 

1879 10,611  34 
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SHEPFIEU). 

Form  D  for  this  district  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  value  of  dedared 
exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  of  $583,4^9.69,  or  more 
than  27  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Steel 
oonstitntes  32  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of  exports  ^  cutlery  more 
than  29^  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  past 
seven  years  from  this  district : 

Yeax  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $14,197,614  72 

1874 11,309,037  51 

l«r75 7,725,718  08 

1876 5,698,197  78 

1877 5,720,331  20 

1878 2,140,443  49 

1879 2,723,943  18 

• 

Of  the  many  industries  at  this  point,  that  of  the  file  trade  has  been 
one  of  the  largest ;  it  is  now  in  a  most  disorganized  condition ;  the  com- 
petition has  been  most  severe,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Ameriean 
houses. 

'  The  imports  of  American  food-products  into  this  district  are  enor- 
mous, and  constantly  increasing. 

The  result  of  the  great  depression  in  trade,  it  is  thought,  must  lead 
to  a  large  amount  of  emigration  in  the  future. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Form  D  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  of  $19,652.94,  or  over  44  per  cent. ;  but  Southampton  having 
been,  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  1878,  an  agency  of  the  consulate- 
general,  at  London,  the  returns  for  that  period  were  included  in  my  own 
Form  D,  and  thereiore  what  appears  an  increase,  is  in  reality  a  decrease. 

live  stock  constituted  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of 
declared  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prohibitory  edict  upon  the  exportation  of  breeding  cattle 
to  the  United  States,  none  have  been  shipped  during  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  the  year. 

Tke  following  are  the  declared  values  of  exports  for  the  past  seven 
years: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $39,774  58 

W74 17,668  67 

1876 9,786  58 

1876 30.653  69 

1878 44,586  38 

1879 64,189  33 

TUNSTALL. 

Form  D  shows  an  increase  of  $82,794.96,  or  over  3  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Last  year  I  had  to  report  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  7  per  cent 

Earthenware  represents  more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  during  the  past 
year. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  increase  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  that  for  the  September  quarter  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  equivalent  to  the  decrease  which  took  place  in  the  first  quarter 
(December)  of  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  past  seven  years : 

I* 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $4,211,584  33.45 

1874 2,913,201  94.66 

1875 2,722,526  55.55 

1876 2,568,707  12.00 

1877 2,428,483  17.00 

1878 2,604,6«1  77.00 

1879 2,687,476  73.00 

BecapituhUion  of  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  as  declared 
at  the  several  consulates  for  the  year  ending  Sept-ember  30, 1879. 

London $24,420,872  05.08 

Liverpool 23,062,247  ILOO 

Manchester 8,814,443  92..00 

Belfast 7,328,156  19  00 

Bradford 5,955,287  85'00 

Glasgow 5, 298,  .345  00-00 

Dundee. 5,112,470  82-00 

Nottingham 4,421,233  42.00 

Sheffield 2,723,943  laOO 

Tunstall 2,687,476  73.00 

Birmingham 2,435,271  89.00 

Leeds 1,556,965  96.00 

Dunfermline 1,443,045  32.00 

Newcastle 1,018,306  44.00 

DubHn 702,218  46.00 

Cardiff 607,331  57.00 

Leith 368,939  12.00 

Bristol 164,552  24.00 

HuU 131,683  09.00 

Coak 83,016  01.00 

Falmouth 67,253  47.00 

Southampton* 64.189  22.00 

Plymouth 10,611  34.00 

Londonderry 2,133  92.00 

Total $98,479,994  32.08 

ADAM  BADEAU. 
United  States  Consulatb-Geneeal, 

Londony  November  24, 1879. 

*  This  amount  represents  the  exports  for  the  September  quarter  of  1878.  Southamp- 
ton having  only  at  tiie  commencement  of  that  quarter  been  erected  into  a  consulate, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  1877,  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1878,  were  embodied 
in  the  returns  of  the  consulate-general  at  London,  of  which  Southampton  was  daring 
that  period  an  agency. 
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[The  following  statements,  accompanying  the  consnl-generaPs  report,  are  taken  from 

British  official  publications.] 

Statement  ahoiving  the  total  area  and  acreage  under  cultivaUa»,  and  ike  number  of  live  slock, 

in  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  4,  1679. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Description. 


Total  area 

Total  nnder  crops,  bare,  fallow,  and 
grass 

Grain  crops 

Green  crops 

Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  nnder  rota- 
tion   

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken 
Mp  tn  rotation  (exclasive  of  heath  or 
mountain  land) 

Flax 

Hops 

Bare,  fallow,  or  uncropped  arable  land 


England. 


Aerea. 
32, 507, 388 

24, 503, 882 
7, 113, 122 
2,736,488 

2, 674. 949 


11,233,526 

6,970 

67,671 

671,156 


Wales.        Scotland. 


Acres. 
4, 721, 828 

2, 758, 743 
481, 677 
126,951 

347,473 


1, 773, 811 
12 


28,919 


Aere$. 
19,496,132 

4, 713, 159 

1,390,535 

690,879 

1, 450. 951 


1, 159, 387 
78 


Ireland. 


21,834 


Aeru. 
20, 819, 947 

15^386,222 
1, 761, 800 
1, 294, 636 

1,937,348 


10, 198, 139 
128,004 


16,295 


United  King- 
dom, inclnd- 
ioff  Isle  of 
Man  and 
Channel  Isl- 
ands. 


AareM. 
77,828^947 

47,436,820 

10,777,459 

4,871,556 

6,450,905 


24, 395, 905 

135,060 

67,671 

738^264 


NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


Horses  returned  by  occupiers  of  land 

Cattle ' 

Sheep 

Pigs 


1,100,707  i        136,891 

4, 128, 940  643, 815 

18,445,522  2,873,460 

1,771,081  '        192,757 


195, 747 
1, 083, 601 
6»  838, 098 

127,721 


513, 036 
4^067,094 
4, 017, 889 
1, 071, 990 


1, 955, 894 

9, 961, 586 

32, 237, 958 

8, 178, 106 


MINES. 

Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  coal  and  metals  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


Year. 


1877 

1878 

1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 

1877 
1878 


Articles. 


Coal tons. 

do do.. 

Metals  produced  ttam  British  ores : 

Pig-iron tons. 

do do.. 

Fine  copper do.. 

....  do .....do.. 

Metallic  lead do.. 

do do.. 

White  tin do.. 

do do. 

Zinc do.. 

do do.. 

Sil ver  firom  lead ounces . 

do do.. 

Other  metals 

do 


Total  of  coal  and  metals. 
do 


Quantity. 


134, 610, 763 
132,654,887 

6,608,664 

6,381,051 

4,486 

3,952 

61,403 

58,383 

9,500 

10,106 

6,281 

6,309 

497,375 

420, 079 


Value. 


£47,113,7^ 
46,429,210 

16,191,230 

16, 154, 992 

340,067 

271,042 

1,262,609 

972,491 

605,162 

663,080 

136.612 

123,025 

113,950 

88.296 

3,338 

10,106 


65,856,727 
64,712,332 
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NAVIGATION. 

SUUement  shawing  the  vesgeU  entered  and  cleiired  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

during  the  year  1878,  in  the  foreign  trade. 


Flag. 


BiiiUb 

Foreign: 

SnasUn 

Swedish 

Nonregian 

Dwlefa 

G^onan 

Lntch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Fortagueae 

Italian 

Anetiian 

Greek 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total  foreign 

Total  British  and  foreign 


BMTKK8D. 


Sailing  Tessels. 


Steamers. 


No. 


14,285 


Tons. 


4, 7W,  076 


1,689 

5,641 

2,685 

3.576 

JS21 

11 

3,412 

118 

38 

1,144 

844 

48 

522 

12 


257,619 
406,463 
1, 765, 196 
365,349 
799,789 
119, 813 

2,897 

364,982 

33,675 

7,260 

624, 849 

177,230 

19,333 

516,006 

6,460 


No. 


22,940 


Tons. 


12,528,657 


37 

506 

143 

483 

938 

645 

852 

992 

340 

12 

5 

2 

9 

88 

1 


Total. 


li^o. 


37,225 


20,740  '    5,466,861       4,903 


20,260 

259, 786 

67,183 

251, 954 

671, 241 

407,101 

257,207 

372,549 

199,177 

13,378 

3,834 

1.468 

7,887 

65.368 

659 


736 
2,176 
5,784 
3,168 
4,509 
1.466 

863 
4,404 

458 

60 

1,U9 

346 
57 

555 
13 


Tons. 


17,327,733 


277,879 
668,948 

1,882,379 
617,308 

1,871,030 
927,004 
260.104 
737,^1 
232.852 

20,  sn 

688,688 

178,698 

27,220 

961,364 

7,119 


2,409,127     25,783  |      7,986^988 


35, 025     10,  265, 037     27, 933  >  15. 027, 784     62, 958       25, 298, 721 


GLRAHBD. 


Flag. 


British 14,501 


Sailing  vessels. 
No.  Tons. 


Steamers. 


Foreign: 

Bttssian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Banish 

German 

Dateh 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

I^rtugaese 

Italian 

Aaslrian 

Greek 

United  States... 
OUier  eoontries. 


Total  foreign 

Total  British  and  foraign 


5. 051. 207 


720 

1.772 

6,761 

3,017 

8,830 

770 

13 

3,354 

116 

38 

1,196 

359 

61 

539 

14 


21.552 


36,058 


267,976 

435,401 

1,816,361 

409,477 

870,529 

118,866 

4.942 

364,392 

34,283 

7,331 

654,641 

181,689 

21,300 

527,858 

6,767 


5, 721, 221 


10,772,428 


No. 


Tons. 


28, 807  i  12, 912, 548 


Total. 


No. 


37.808 


44 

516 

148 

491 

973 

670 

841 

1,012 

346 

17 

11 

1 

10 

83 

13 


5,126 


25,481 

265,160 

68,289 

257,987 

621, 416 

447,862 

252,518 

377,770 

208,779 

15.124 

7,638 

288 

6,788 

66,341 

8,086 


2,616,387 


28,488     15,628,830 


764 
2,288 
^909 
8,508 
4.808 
1,440 

854 
4,368 

482 

56 

1,209 

360 
61 

672 
27 


26,678 


Tons. 


17,083,760 


298,467 
708^661 
1,919,650 
867,484 
1, 491, 945 
566,727 
257,480 
742,182 
288,012 

22,455 
082,174 
181,927 

28,072 
602,609 

12,853 


8,337,806 


84,486 


26, 801, 358 


Principal  branches  of  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1879. 

Cnstoms £20,316.000 

Excise  liconaee,  &o 27,400,000 

Stamps 10,670,000 

Land  tax  and  house  duty 2,720,000 

Property  and  income  tax,  at  five  pence  in  the  pound 8,710,000 

PoHtal  and  telegraph  services 7, 575, 000 

Crown  lands  (net  receipts) 410,000 

Interest  on  advances  and  nuscellaneons 5,314,972 


Total  gross  revenue 


83, 115, 972 
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Principal  IfrancAea  of  expenditure. 

Interest  and  management  of  the  national  debt £28,644, 183 

Ciyil  list  and  charges  of  all  kinds 17,376,783 

Army  and  NavT,  &o 33,213,654 

Charges  for  ooUection  of  reyenue 7,173,169 

Total  gross  expenditure 85,407,789 

Gross  revenue £83,115,972 

Gross  expenditure , 85,407,789 

Deficiency  of  income 2, 291, 817 

National  4ebt : 

Total  debt  on  March  31,  1879 778,078,840 

Coinage  in  1878 : 

Amount  of  gold  coined 1,158,780 

Amount  of  silver  coined 613,998 

Amount  of  copper  coined ^ 17,024 

Total 1,789,802 

Bank  of  England : 

Average  of  deposits  during  1878 28,769,600 

Average  of  weekly  assets.  1878 60,465,000 

Average  of  weekly  liabiHties,  1878 57,134,000 

Average  minimum  rate  of  discount,  3$  per  cent. 

Bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand : 

Average  amount  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1878 
of  tne  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks  , 45,360,745 

Post-Office  year  ending  March  31, 1879 : 

MillloiM. 
Number  of  letters  delivered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (being  32 

per  head  of  the  population) 1,097 

Number  of  newspapers  and  book  packets  delivered 328 

Number  of  post  cards  delivered Ill 

Money-orders : 

Number  of  money-orders  issued  payable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1878 17,442,356 

Amount  of  the  same £26,244,218 

Telegraphs,  year  1878 : 

Number  of  telegrams  sent  at  postal-telegraph  stations  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (not  including  press,  service,  and  news  mes- 
sages)   22,477,921 

Railways,  year  ending  December  31,  1878 : 

Length  of  lines  open .....miles..  17,335 

Total  paid-up  capital £700,5612,299 

Number  of  passengers  conveyed  (not  including  season-ticket  holders).  565, 126, 000 

Per  mile 32,563 

TotAl  amount  of  traffic  receipts £60,486,000 

Permile 3,465 

Total  amount  of  working  expenses 33,214,23H 

Permile   .' 1,916 

Net  traffic  receipts  for  passengers,  goods,  and  steamboats  (including 

rents,  &c.) 29,680,762 

Population : 

Estimate<l  number  in  1879 34,156,113 

Total  of  births  in  1878 1,152,4^ 

Total  of  deaths  in  1878 716,188 

Total  of  marriages  in  1878 2:59,353 

Education  :  Primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1876 : 

Schools  inspected  in  1878 19,291 

Children's  places ■  4,r.05,818 

Average  attendance 2,782,4f)4 

Children  at  government  inspection 3,383, 14S 

Total  expenditure  from  Parliamentary  grants £2j  733, 4.04 
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Emifiration : 

Emigrants  to  British  North  America 10,659 

Emigrants  to  United  States 54,694 

Emigrants  to  Anstralia  and  New  Zealand 36,479 

Emigrants  to  other  places 11,077 

Total 112,902 

Total  of  emigrants L 77,951 

Paupers  in  receipt  of  relief: 

In  England  and  Wales,  January  1^  1879 800, 426 

In  Scotland,  May  14,  1878 94,671 

In  Ireland,  January  1,  1879 91,807 

Snms  expended  in  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  during  the 
year  ending  March  25,1  878 : 

In  England  and  Wales £13,615,297 

In  Scotland 918,789 

In  Ireland 1,072,569 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  oonevXar  district  of  Birmingham  to  the  United  Stafee 

for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879.  ^ 


AiticleA. 


Hardware,  cutlery,  steel  and 

iron 

AiiTiliand  vises 

Tin  plates  and  metal 

Clkama,  boea.  and  scythes 

Saddlery  aaa  akins 

Guns  and  materials 

Suttons,  sheU.  and  cotton  goods 
Cliemicals  and  phosphoms — 

Svperpboepbate 

Glass  and  ware 

Pens  and  tips 

Fancy  goods  and  Jewelry 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

Boot  materials 

Sandries 


December  31, 
1878. 


Total  for  Birmingham 

Total  for  Kidderminster  . . 

Total  for  Bedditoh 

Total  for  Wolverhampton. 

Total  for  Birmingham  diat 
Total  for  Birmingham,  1878 


Increase . 
Decrease 


$41,296  48 
8,276  16 


16,558  80 

8,928  69 

137, 96S  76 

66, 673  72 

30,432  12 

48, 141  25 

5,690  98 

20,846  01 

50,481  12 

2, 200  74 

6,683  30 

5,601  56 


449,5^68 

37,622  67 

92,958  65 

6,845  87 

567,012  87 
671.608  50 

84.596  72 


Qaarter  ending- 


March  31, 
1879. 


June  80, 1879. 


$53,563  96 

13, 387  74 

219  41 

8,517  48 

7,760  22 

94,087  69 

80, 541  79 

9.748  82 


$51,505 
5,762 


28 


8, 467  86 
27, 651  73 
58,727  70 
396  41 
11,535  87 
40,497  57 


5,702 
10, 141 
98,480 
92,304 

2,199 


41 
61 
13 
21 
36 


1,925  22 
22,920  51 
39, 056  10 


7,611  20 


410, 093  25  i 

18, 238  12  ! 

157,997  79  ' 

1, 771  80  i 


332, 608  16 

15,921  45 

157, 107  71 

3,922  80 


September 
30, 1879. 


588,100  46 
589,911  04 


509,560  12 
444, 163  48 


48, 189  42 


66,396  64 


$82.959  42 

14,490  IS 

8,506  65 

12,136  46 

14, 197  00 

220,534  13 
99,265  24 
22, 528  76 


5,619  66 
28,171  07 
73,245  69 


3,601  21 
9,008  22 


694,268  63 

36,608  28 

117, 451  95 

2,286  58 

750, 508  44 
653,880  31 

97,268  13 


Total  for 
year. 


$229,815  14 

41,916  25 

8,726  06 

42,915  15 

41,027  42 

546,067  70 

388.674  96 

64,909  06 

48,141  26 

16, 712  7B 

99,589  82 

221,510  61 

2,596  15 

21,720  88 

62,718  56 


1,786,540  72 

108, 390  52 

525, 516  10 

14,824  55 


2,43.5,271  89 
2,309,513  42 


125, 758  47 
...   .^..... 
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BRADFORD. 

SiatenMt  showing  the  exports  from  ike  Bradford  oonsular  dUtriet  to  the  United  States  dufing 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1879|  as  compared  with  those  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
Jfer  30,  1878. 


Articles. 


Aniline  dyes 

Brsndy 

Blacking 

Catpeto  and  mats 

Cotton 

Card  olotbing  .... 

Calf  hair 

Cotton  and  silk... 

Camel  hair 

Glores 

Glass 

Hair  and  cotton  . . 
Iron  and  steel  — 

Leather 

Linen   

Machinery 

Mohair 

Miscellaneous .... 

Nails 

OU 


Paper 

Printed  goods,  books,  and  sta- 
tionery  

Baw  skins 

Stoib s. 

Silk 

Sewing  cotton 

Soap,  grease,  and  drysaltert' 
goods 

Shawls  

Sflk  waste 

Velvets 

Wool 

Worsteds 

Woolens 

Wool  and  cotton 

Warps , 

Tarns 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year. . 


Inorease . 
Decrease 


Qaarter  ending — 


December  31, 
1«78. 


9917  46 


11,493  75 
210  35 
905  62 


March  31, 
1879. 


$17, 900  50 
3, 059  90 


115  10 
709  35 
114  60 


6,974  52 

1,276  27 

737  25 

23,247  62 


1,472  00 
143  78 

107  50 

921  00 

796,330  50 

1,523  12 


10, 192  06 


776  30 

9,446  00 

8,684  75 

5, 734  10 

19,669  50 


24,717  00 


920,386  45 
1, 270, 486  55 


850, 101  10 


7,388  62 
2,336  70 


88,07195 


250  00 

2,388  62 

904  40 


1, 346, 971  10 
653  70 


3,150  82 
'i,'803"26 


35»887  62 
1, 762  60 
6,365  72 


27,109  05 


1,496,888  30 
1,965,225  56 


468,837  26 


Jane  30, 1879. 


$184  16 

17, 960  08 

688  24 

564  35 


146  68 

769  87 

9,654  S2 

1,383  32 

818  38 

40,109  60 

415  00 

90ft  25 

4, 162  80 

8, 378  80 


1, 196  95 


800,040  00 

1,697  75 

367  10 

8,584  06 


September 
30,  1879. 


$60  60 


48, 786  48 

1.206  80 

2, 139  32 

886  25 


696  35 
122  12 


10,502  20 
1,266  40 


37,672  75 

3,584  08 

1,405  00 

788  60 

1,029  50 


2,032  10 
71,166  25 

2,759  90 
14,950  29 

1,494  80 


86^422  10 

1, 021, 14!l  94 
942,848  59 


78^293  35 


1,833,886  12 

10, 637  87 

174  18 

12,898  10 
2,821  77 


24,677  75 

452, 147  00 

9, 921  12 

13, 179  00 


363  66 
60,369  50 


I 


1, 721  75 


2, 517, 372  16 
1, 626, 238  87 


992,183  49 


Total. 


$917  46  i 

60  50 

184  16 

91, 129  81 

5,164  29 

3.609  29 

1,001  35 

760  25 

810  96 

122  12 

146  58 

769  87 

84,414  56 

6,261  69 

1,055  68 

189, 101  82 

3.949  08 

2,650  25 

7,329  92 

6,784  70 

143  78 

8,026  20 

921  00 

4,776,788  72 

14.812  44 

54128 

34,826  03 

2,82177 

2,079  55 

36^055  86 

662,785  62 

20,167  72 

64, 164  51 

1,494  80 

363  65 

138.617  66 


5,956,287  85 
6, 696, 790  37 


261,488  48 


C.  O.  SHBPABD. 


BRISTOL. 

Bep&rt^  by  Ocnsul  Canisit^j  on  the  trade  of  Bristol  with  the  United  States^ 
and  the  effects  of  American  competition  on  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  3ngland, 


EXPOETS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  export  trade  from  my  consular  district  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  shows  a  decrease  of  $2,095.96 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  export  woald  this  year  have 
shown  an  excess  over  the  preceding  year,  if  a  local  firm  which  exported 
sheep-skins  (salted)  largely  to  Boston  and  New  York  had  not  failed,  in 
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consequence  of  which  no  salted  roans  have  been  exported  from  Bristol 
to  the  United  States  daring  the  last  three  months. 

If  the  Talae  of  all  the  merchandise  shipped  from  Bristol  to  New  York 
was  reported  in  this  oflSce^  as  for  instance  tin  plates  and  spiegelisen,  the 
invoices  of  which  are  not  submitted  to  me  for  examination  and  certifi* 
cation,  the  amount  would  exceed  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  Bristol 
would  figure  quite  diiferently  in  my  reports  to  the  State  Department  as 
a  shipping  point  for  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States. 

IMPOBTB  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  former  reports  I  have  endeavored  to  show  to  your  Department  how 
much,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Bristol's  importance  to  the 
United  States  has  incre  >sed  during  my  official  residence  here.  Four  or 
five  years  ago  scarcely  anything  but  petroleum,  turpentine,  resin, 
tobacco,  grain,  and  Indian  com  were  imported  at  this  port  from  the 
United  Sta^tes,  but  the  list  of  merchandise  has  wonderfully  increased 
and  looks  at  present  quite  formidable — a  good  augury  for  the  interests, 
of  our  countiy. 

The  great  difficulty  in  extending  commercial  relations  is  to  get  the 
interest  of  the  merchants  sufficiently  aroused  to  convince  tiiem  that 
new  business  connections  could  prove  as  convenient,  and  in  the  end 
more  advantageous^  than  the  old  ones.  Indeed,  when  I  first  directed 
the  attention  of  the  leading  loeal  commetrcial  finns  to  the  &ict  that  many 
American  manufaetares  surpassed  the  European  in  adaptability,  beauty, 
and'Cheapness^  and  that  America  offered,  for  many  goods,  the  veiy  best 
purchasing  max^ket  in  the  world^indiuding  even  several'  kinds  of  cotton 
godds^  hardware,  Elgin  and  Wi^tham  watches — I  met  with  a  smUeof 
inerediility  at  my  supposed  ignorance  of  the  prestige  and  great  superi' 
oiiCiy  of  Bogbmd  over  America  as  a  mannfi^eturing  country.  ^< We  want 
gMkin  and'  flour,  raw  cotton,'  tobacco^  timber,  turpentine,  and  resin  from 
yon,  but  no  manufEicturedgoods,^  was  genemlly  the  reply. 

Knowing  that  the  Department  of  State  had  made  it  a  prominent  ob- 
ject to  help,  by  meansof  its  representatives  abroad,'to  extend  American 
commerce  all  over  the  globe,  I  felt  that  I  was  only  acting  in  harmony 
wlA'tke  Department's  wish  in  selling  every  opportunity  to  diJceet  the 
attsntion^of  the  merchants  in  my  consular  district  to  the  great  advan- 
tage^'OffiBtedin' the  American  markets  in  manuftMtured  goods.*  I  sub^ 
join 'a  complete  list  of  articles  now  regularly  imported  into  Bristol. - 

The^  ooiiHBereial  dealing  have  prov^  so  satlsllEKstory  that  the  eyes  of  • 
mevohants  are  now  more  than  ever  <Urected  towards  America,  and  it  may  • 
be  safely  predicted  that  if  our  Amerioan  manufacturers  will  continue  to 
deal'  liberally  with  their  Englicdi  customers,  and  study  the  tastes  and 
w«ttte  -of  the  people  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  already  ibmddable  list  of 
Amerieanmerchandise  will  lengthen  from  year  to  year.  I  deem  it  but  just 
to  mention  here  that  the  American  Exporter,  the  American  MaU  and  Ex- 
part  Joomal,  and  the  Scientific  Amerioan,  which  are  s^at  regnlariy  to  this 
offlee,  have  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the* 
merohants  in  this  disti'ict  such  American  firms  as  were  prepa^red  to  get 
into  commercial  relations  with  solid  houses  in  this  part  of  the  eounS^. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  merchandise  now  imported  into  Bristol 
from'  the  United  States,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  distribu- 
tang  port  of  the  southwest  of  England : 

Agricultural  machinery. 

Apples. 

Axie-gieaee. 

BaGon> 
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Barley. 

Butter. 

Dees  w  ax . 

Canned  meatl. 

Bristles. 

Canned  fruits. 

BroouvbaacUes. 

Cheese. 
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0CMka, 

<Clover-8eed. 
<Co{»eT  ore. 
C^oroage. 
IFsriiia. 

]Flax-eeed. 

Slour. 

JFurniture. 

tQrease. 

d^lncose. 

drape  sugar. 

(Outo. 

XHams. 

SSardware. 

iHominy. 

Slops. 

Mabs. 

Indian  com. 

X<ard. 

Xiard  oil. 

Mjeaiher. 


Linseed  oake. 

Live  stock. 

Logwood. 

Machinery. 

Manila  rope. 

Meat  (firesn). 

Melodeons. 

Naphtha. 

Oats. 

Organs. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Oysters. 

Paper  hangings. 

Pearlash. 

Pease. 

Petroleum. 

Plated  ware. 

Resin. 

Sand-paper. 

Slates  (school). 

Scythes. 


Scythe-stones. 

Seed-oil  (cotton). 

Show-cards. 

Shoe-pegs. 

Spokes. 

Starch. 

Staves. 

Stearine. 

Sticks. 

Sour-kiout. 

Sugar  (lump). 

Taflow. 

Timber. 

Tobacco. 

Toys. 

Turpentine. 

Wash-boards. 

Wash-tubs. 

Wood  pails. 

Wood  ware  (small). 

Zinc  ore. 


STEAM  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

How  much  the  commercial  intercourse  between  this  port  and  America 
lias  increased  during  the  last  three  years  can  also  be  estimate  by  the 
fact  that  the  Great  T^estem  Steamship  Line  has  increased,  its  number 
of  steam  vessels  from  three  to  seven.  Besides,  a  new  steamship  line, 
;also  between  Bristol  and  New  York,  hs&  recently  been  established^  con- 
«istiug  at  present  of  two  fine  vessels  (the  City  of  Bristol  and  t^e  City  of 
ISew  York),  intended  exclusively  for  freight.  The  safety  of  shipping 
lias,  too,  been  made  perfect  by  the  opening  of  the  new  '^  docks  at  Avon- 
anouth"  (to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  several  of  my  former  re- 
3K)rts),  so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  now  land  as  conveniently 
liere  as  at  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  Bristol  being,  however,  the  nearest  to 
2few  York. 

DECADENCE  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPINa. 

Although  this  is  a  bright  picture  for  the  future  of  our  relations  with 
thifi  ancient  port,  there  is  one  feature  connected  with  it  that  I  do  not 
like,  viz,  that  the  carrying  trade  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  English  capitalists.  Kot  a  single  American  steamship  lands  a  cargo 
in  this  port,  and  the  arrival  of  American  sailing  vessels  is  also  grea^ 
decreasing.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  continual  augmen- 
tation of  the  merchandise  brought  here  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  interest  involved  in  carrying  freight,  it  is  extremely  unpleasant  to 
see  that  our  nation,  producing  as  it  does  the  vast  amount  of  merchan- 
dise landed  here,  has  to  put  nearly  all  of  it  into  foreign  bottoms  for  trans- 
portHtion  abroad. 

By  referring  to  the  annexed  table  of  arrivals  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
Bnerehant  vessels  are  being  steadily  forced  out  of  the  service,  while  the 
Swedish  tonnage  is  greatly  increasing.  How  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied 
oemains  a  question.  Judging  from  present  indications,  as  they  present 
^lemselves  to  my  eye  on  examining  the  arrivals  of  American  vessels 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  I  fear 
that  we  are  losing  ground  more  and  more  in  the  carrying  trade,  and 
that  not  only  the  English,  but  the  Swedes  and  the^  Italians  are  steadily 
pushing  us  aside.  If  our  citizens  do  not  wish  to  be  still  more  deprived 
of  their  share  of  the  shipping  trade  between  America  and  the  West  of 
ISurope  they  must  build  plain  but  substantial  st-eam  vessels,  as  mer* 
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chants  now  invariably  prefer  steam  to  sai],  thongb  the  freights  may  be 
considerably  higher  than  when  carried  under  canvas.  SaUing  vessels 
obtain  only  such  freights  as  steamers  do  not  want,  such  as  timber,  pe- 
troleum, naphtha,  and  turpentine,  or  cargoes  the  delivery  of  which  is 
not  limited  to  time.  It  might  not  be  in  the  interest  of  American  ship-, 
builders  if  Congress  were  to  alter  the  laws  regarding  the  obligation  to 
have  all  ships  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
X)ermit  the  construction  of  steamships  at  least  wherever  it  may  be  done 
cheapest  The  German  steamers  of  the  merchant  marine,  for  instance, 
are  all  built  in  Great  Britain,  because  they  can  be  produced  there  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  in  Germany. 

IMPORTS  OP  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  shipment  of  live  stock  into  this  port  is  constantly  developing,  and 
has  recovered  from  the  check  which  it  temporarily  received  from  the 
order  of  the  privy  council  by  classifying  America  under  the  scheduled 
countries.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  America  if  the  order 
of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  privy  council  were  rescinded,  but 
the  shipment  of  live  stock  into  Bristol  will  even  with  this  hinderance. 
henceforward  be  considerable.  I  append  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  American  steers  and  sheep  landed  here  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

BRITISH  vs.   AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  prediction  which  I  ventured  in  a  former  report  relative  to  the 
crops  has  proved  correct.  The  crops  are  in  such  a  condition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  constant  rain,  that  famine  would  certainly  ensue  if 
Providence  had  not  favored  the  United  States  with  an  abundaot  har- 
vest. The  bad  effect  that  this  misfortune  has  upon  all  business  classes, 
except  the  grain  dealers,  is  beyond  calculation,  and  will  necessarily  ac- 
celerate a  revolution  in  British  agricultural  interests.  Statesmen^  land 
proprietors,  tenant  farmers,  and  many  other  persons  interested  m  the 
agriculture  of  Great  Britain  are  freely  ventilating  their  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  present  condition  of  land-owners  as  well  as  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  royal  commission  is  trying  in  distant  lands  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  existing  evils  under  which  the  British  agriculturalists  now 
suffer,  in  order  to  propose  remedies  for  them.  In  my  opinion,  all  reme- 
dies proi>o»ed,  or  to  be  proposed,  will  be  of  no  avail  so  long  as  the  United 
States  produce  such  immense  quantities  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
cheese,  butter,  and  lard  as  they  have  done  in  this  and  tbe  preceding 
years. 

It  is  simply  imi)ossible  for  the  British  farmer  to  compete  with  the 
farmer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  as  the  communication  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  is  constantly  being  increased  and 
X>6rfected.  Even  if  the  land-owners  of  Great  Britain  (and  there  are  but 
200,000  in  all,  large  and  small)  were  to  reduce  the  rents  to  half  of  what 
they  are  at  present,  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  land-renters  to 
make  their  expenses.  Thousands  of  those  hard-working  men  who  deserve 
a  better  fate  than  is  in  store  for  them,  through  adverse  circumstances 
and  foreign  competition  will  be  forced  to  leave  their  rural  abodes  never 
to  return  to  them ;  and  persons  who  have  capital  to  invest  will  not  risk 
it  in  agriculture,  even  if  they  could  rent  the  land  under  much  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  the  retired  and  ruined  farmers  did.    When 
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w«^  itsAe  iotp  consid^ratioa  the  enonnQus.  ezpciBses  ^connf^eted ,  witi^  sme 
cefti^  fanuii^g)  i.  e^  rai^Dg;g0o4  ^^^pa,  it  ^wi  cloiarlj^  be,  seen  that;  tb0> 
poxsoit  of  fanning. caupot  be  r^iuuiecatiyeiii;  tMs  cowtxy  8iac0,.b7. 
Bieajis  of  thOygir^^^  Bteamsbip-flotilli^  plying, between  the  United  States 
and  Engla^df  Ameriica  is  brought  so  close^  to  the  igates  of.  the  Bri;kiah. . 
poii;s«  I  believe  that  even  if  the  tenant  fopners  had  the  entire  rent  re- 
mitted to  them,  they  c<^ald  not,  in  the  long  run,  straggle  suoeessfuDy 
against  American  com^etitioo,  bocaase  the  taxes  a^  the  feirtilizing 
material  consume  all  they  can  make  b.v  the  closest  application, to  their 
pursuit,  and  American  competifion  must  increase  as  thousands  of,apres 
of  new  land  are  yearly  put  under  cultivation,. 

The  importation  of  cattle,  though  already  htrge^  is  at  present  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  appearance,  for  instance,  of  American  cheese  on  the 
tables  of  millions  of  consumers  in  Great  Britain  affects  already,  in  a 
very  decided  manner,  the  prices  which  heretofore  ruled  in  the  numerous 
cheese  markets.  The  Europeans  generally  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when 
th^  dilate  upon  and  discuss  the  slow  reouperatipa  in  business  and  in- 
dnstiiy  in  their  respective  countries,  that  Ameriioa  has  made  gigantic 
strides  in,  building  up  her  majf^ufaetories,. being  novr  able^not  only  to. 
supply  miost  of  her  home  markets,  but  also  to  compete  shiarply  with  the 
Europeans  in  their  own  markets.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the.  den 
mand  for  merchandise  produced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  gradually 
butsui*ely  diminishing,  whereas  Amerioa  formerly  constituted  the  best 
market  for  the  surplus  manufactures  of  the  English  and  continent^ 
merchants.  The  order  of  things  is  now  evidently  reversed ;  and  to  me 
this  seems  th^  prindpal  reason  why  no  sign  is  yet  disicernible  in  Europe^ 
indicating  a  decisive  revival  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  as  they 
flQurished  in ,  1873,  Many  think  .that  )the  standing  armies  in  the  several 
countries  is  the  cause  of  aU.  this  calamity  ^  but  wb^n  .one  conslcters  that 
tl^e.mUlions  of  dollars  required  for  the. various  wants  of  the<araies.arQ 
nearly  all:  sp^  in  the  c<Nintries.  that  sustain  them,  it  is  difficult  to  be^ 
li^ve  that  the. '^ soldier^  is  the  ca^sie.  why  the^'  goldeoa  era"  does  not 
return^  There  bx»  pleaty  of  idle  hands  ev^y  wh^re  in  Europe  to  supply 
th^ ,  manufi^^tories  wi4^  laborers,  if  there^  wei'e  only  som^e  pfofl£aJbJe 
m^urkets  in  whioh;to  sell  the.goods^  Ibetieve  thateven  if  a  gjeneraldis^. 
aircaugement  were  brought  about  the. old  prosperous  timcLS  could  not.be 
recalled,. becau^i^.AmeriQa  can  never  again  be  the  ^^ milch  cow"  for 
Enfope^  Numbers  of  industrious  laborers  and  mechanics  will  stazuggle 
yet  awhile  against  their  adverse  circumstances,  hopefiil  of  a  change  for 
the  better,  but  in  a  not  distant  future  they  will  begin  to  see  that  their 
hopes  are  in  vain.  America,  like  a  powerful  magnet,  is  eertaiu  to  draw 
them  across  thesea^  and  the  United  States  will  become  more  and  more 
thOtMecca  for  the^  hard-working  and  starving  laborers  of  England  and 
Germany. 

The  changes  in  the  social  and  political  status  which  must  take  place 
inOreat  Britain  in  cousequeuee  of  the  terrible  state  of  business,  conies 
social  as  well  as  agricultural,  will  be  greater  than  most  of  her  states^ 
m^.  are.  ready  to  admit*  And  the  cause  of  the  fast  progressing. disar- 
n^ngen^ent  of  the  agncultuxal  interests,  implying  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  value  and  tenure  of  land  in  this  country,  cannot  be  removed^ 
thiS^gh  the  sky  should  in  future  smile  perpetually  on  the  beautiful  fields 
of  the  British  Isles,  for  the  cause,  as  said,  is  American  oampetitionf  a^nst 
which  even  South  Kussia  and  Hungary  will  be  unable  to  cope.  Thou- 
sands of  English  farms  lie  forsaken  by  the  husbandmen,  and  many  more 
must  share  the  same  fate.  It  is  true,  the  past  season  has  been  exo^- 
tipually  bad  for  the  crops  on  account  of  the  rains  which  have  almost 
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deluged  the  coniitry  (as  maybe  seen  from  the  annexed  table  giviiig 
the  fall  of  rain  daring  the  past  year*).  Sach  a  rainfall  may  not  oocnr 
again  for  a  long  time :  still,  the  seasons,  as  experience  teaches, -are  ex- 
tremely nncertain  in  Great  Britain. 

'  The  farmers  scattered  oyer  the  VBst  expanse  of  land  through  which 
the  Mississippi  rolls  its  waiters  i^  inevitably  causing  a  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  as  even  the  price  of  land  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  our  TTnion  has  already  been  reduced,  and  the  income 
^f  many  a  landlc^  will  in  future  be  but  half  of  what  it  has  been  here- 
tofore. 

In  the  impending  metamorphosis  through  which  some  of  the  eeotal 
institutions  are  tiireatehiug  to  pass,  the  middle  classes  will  'Micbtne 
stranger  afid'more  powerfal  than  they  are  at  present^  while  the  aiis- 
tocracy  will  become  poorer,  and  it^  loss  of  power  in  a  political  i»lid 
floeial  aspect  'will  &eep  pace  with  the  shrinkage  of  its  excheqiier. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  a  quotation  from  a  leading  article 
'which  a^peikred  some  time  ago  in  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  "the 
conservative  paper  of  this  city.  The  article  was  headed  '^Ameriean 
Competition.^  The  quotation  which  I  make  from  the  able  editoi^s' la- 
ment tnith^Hy  portrays  the  situation,  and  on  that  aceount  i£(  very  in- 
teresting 'y  it  runs  as  follows : 

-  WiMre  18  tliici  Aiiidri6»n  '<M>ikipetit  ion  to  end  f  The  Yankees  are  tlmsftfeening  to  take 
the  leather tKRicnnit  of  ourhanild  now.  American  locks  are  superseding^  those  of  Staf- 
fordshire ;  American  apples  ore -taking  the  place  of  those  of  Somersetshire  and  Devon 
in  the  dye-works.  American  fumitore  is  to  be  fonnd  in  many  forms  in  more  houses 
than  the  iuhahitants  themselves  are  aware  of,  and  many  English  sideboards  next 
Chiistmas  will  probably  ffroan  under  American  barons  of  beef.  Tou  cannot  go  into 
an  ironmonger's  shop  without  finding  his  cases  full  of  American  notions ;  locks  which 
are  lighter  and  chedncr  rhan  those  of  BnMlsh  nt«ke.  tod  if,  peiliApSy  not'ao'well 
made  and  substantial,  mrffieiehtly  "t^D  made  for  the  purpose^  and,  to  look  at,  neater 
than  those  which  bear  the  mark  of  English  makers.  Even  the  English  agriculturiBts 
themselves  are  cultivatinjg[  their  fields,  taping  and  gathering  their  crops,  when  they 
«an  gather  them  at  all,  ^ith  implements  of  American  invention  and  American  manu- 
facture. There  isikot  a  ^finrm  within  the  four  seas  where  machinery  is  in  use  at  all 
tliat  Aneriran  machinery  is  not  to  be  found.  American  mowing  and  reaping  ma^ 
cfainee,  American  1iay-fo»s,  everything  that  you  need  in  harvest  work,  if  you  wish  to 
economise  labor,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  farms  of  Norfolk,  Northnmberland,  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  everywhere  the  American  implements  seem  to  be  preferred,  be- 
cause they  are  handier,  lighter,  and  cheaper  than  the  cotresj[K>nding  implements  of 
Xnglish  raaunfacture.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  if  England  is  not  to  be  superseded 
in  her  own  markets,  it  is  not  to  be.  The  Yankees  have  many  advantages  overtw  in 
^oll  and  climate,  aadas  far  as  the  productions  of  the  land  are  concemea,  in  gtiain^ftnd 
neat  especiaUy,  they  may,  with  a  rich  and  virgin  soil,  be  able  to  produce,  with  iJdss 
labor,  more  than  we  can  produce  with  the  aid  of  costly  artificial  manures  which  we 
Mquire  to  stimulate  otir  soil ;  but  to  be  superseded,  as  we  are  being  superseded  t^day  in 
ao  many  branches  of  industry,  where  inteUigenoe  and  skill  are  the  chief  things  con- 
«emed,  implies  something  wionff  in  higher  quarters. 

In  intellrgence,  enterprise,  and  energy,  we  have  flattered  ourselves  till  now  that  we 
eonld  hold  our  own  against  all  the  world,  and  even  now  Lord  Derby  has  been  eon- 
gratnlfltingiia  that  we  shall  still  he  Able  to  compete  with  the  American  grazier  if  we 
eaiinot  possibly  compete  with  the  American  wheat-grower.  But  is  this  the  case  f  The 
American  beef  and  mutton  is  perhaps  not  equal  or  anything  Uke  equal  to  the  best 
Enfflish  grass-fed  beef  and  mutton ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  sec- 
ond and  third  rate  English  beef  and  mutton  that  constitute  the  staple  articles  in  the 
market,  and  if  that  is  tne  case,  the  American  graziers  will  monopolize  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  in  a  few  years,  as  the  farmers  of  lUinois  and  Minnesota  are  monopolieiiig  the 
4feade  of  Mark  lane  to-day. 

THEODORE  GAKASIUS. 
United  States  Consuulte, 

Bristol^  September  30, 1879. 

*  See  meteorological  reports  in  the  supplement  which  forms  part  of  this  volume. 
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StaUmemt  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  oonsklar  district  of  Bristol  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  qttariers  ending  S^tember  30,  1879. 


Artiolefl. 


Annatto 

Books 

BriokB 

Cattle 

Chemicals 

Chocolate 

Color 

doth 

Hook 

Ifisoellaiieons . . 
Kets  and  twine. 

OUdoth 

Bonnets 

Km 


wgs 

SUns 

Splegeleiseu. 
Webs 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  Gloucester 


Total  for  Bristol  district 
Preceding  year 


Increase 
Decrease. 


Qoarter  ending- 


December 
31,  1878. 


March  81, 
1879. 


$412  52 
3,366  82 
1, 173  00 


9,320  26 
2,993  86 
1, 18(>  70 


283  00 

1,663  74 

322  70 

528  94 


10, 607  18 


81,482  72 
2,787  28 


84,220  00 
47, 867  87 


$247  04 
827  78 
860  40 


8,992  18 
3,212  34 


2, 014  28 
822  46 
267  34 

7, 121  68 
562  46 

1,342  24 


26^270  10 
12,258  90 


38, 529  00 
46.523  58 


13, 637  37        7, 994  58 


June  30, 
1879. 


$1,840  00 
1,890  48 


6,226  54 
2,042  66 
2,264  60 


8,227  58 
1,145  00 


488  14 


September 
30,  1879. 


17,624  90 
7,920  80 


25,545  20 
24,870  60 


674  78 


$306  48 

2, 970  10 

2,8ia  24 

12,440  00 

12,781  48 

481  36 


3,608  80 


489  00 
1,447  88 
239  06 
260  92 
618  70 


5,404  32 
156  52 


48, 955  86 
22,802  10 


66,257  96 
47.896  75 


18,861  21 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$966  04 

8,494  70 

6,736  12 

12,440  00 

36,820  46 

8,330  22 

3,895  20 

3,608  30 

233  00 

7.344 

3,737 

1, 035  34 

7,872  50 

1,181 

12.527 

5,404  82 

156  52 


00 
54 


16 
56 


119.283  58 
45,268  58 


164, 552  24 
166,648  20 


2,096  96 


Number,  tonnage,  and  nationaUty  of  vessels  and  steamships  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bristol 

from  October  I,  1878,  to  September  30, 1879. 


Countries. 


America 

Austria 

Dmoimark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy , 

Norway 

Portugal;.... 

Rassia 

Spain 

Sweden 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Number  of  vessels. 


This  year. 


9 

8 

19 

44 

37 

710 

9 

11 

38 
113 

11 
9 
1 

28 


Preceding 
year. 


1,038 


90 


80 
31 
18 
82 
47 
658 
10 
6 

38 

63 

120 

16 

7 

3 


1,128 


Tonnage. 


This  year. 


6,820 

4,617 

4.029 

6.896 

14,487 

820,048 

5.405 

1,980 

21,687 

47,595 

1,907 

2,888 

596 

8,624 


446,449 
14,677 


Preceding 
year. 


16.987 

15.965 

3.115 

11.080 

16,ftll 

255,861 

8,166 

945 

19,009 

81,909 

40.621 

2,429 

2,874 

2,020 


431,872 


Total  British  tonnage  for  the  year. 
Total  foreign  tonnage  for  the  year , 


Tons. 

320,048 

126,401 


Excess  of  British  OTer  foreign 198,647 
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^atement  showing  the  arrivals  ofAmmioan  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Bristol  and  Gtouomitr 

during  the  last  twenty  years. 


Years. 


BristoL 


No.   i  Tonnage. 


18S» 

1880-..;.... 

1861 

1882 

186 

1881 

1«B5 

1888 

\W 

1888 

1888 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1«78 

1874 

1875 

1878 

1877 

18fT8 

1878* 

Total 


62  I  Not  given. 
81.192 
78,611 
S»,478 
22.406 
12,083 
10,078 
1,530 
7,332 
18,979 
24,070 
33,860 
34,700 
27.834 
24,251 
28,252 
27.129 
22,841 
19.892 
11,038 
6,820 


50 
116 
64 
28 
16 
10 
2 
11 
24 
29 
40 
39 
29 
26 
30 
49 
42 
34 
19 
9 


720  477, 215 


Glonoeater. 


No. 


8 

89 

14 

8 

3 

5 

3 

8 

0 

8 

7 

10 

1 

2 

9 

17 

46 

19 

10 

3 
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Tonnage. 


2,89ft 
20,66» 
6,56r 
3,522^ 
Not  glTen. 
2,97t. 
1,9611 
4,1SU 


5,895^ 
3,15& 
6^09T 
461 
1,692 
5,146. 
7,2M 
18.94& 
8,96ft 
5,3St 
2,a7S^ 


l«7,2e7«' 


*The  fiKmres  in  this  table  are  taken  from  the  lat  of  January  to  3l8t  of  December  of  each  year^ 
cepting  toe  present  year,  which  is  only  given  for  nine  months. 


Statement  of  cattle  and  she^  landed  at  Bristol  and  AvonmoiUh  docks  from  the  United  Slatewr 

of  America  from  October  1,  1878,  to  September  30,  1879. 


Date. 


From  October  1, 1878,  to  June  24, 1879. 
Jnne21,1879. 


June  27, 1879 

Jane  28. 1879 

July  10, 1879 

July  13,1879 

July  22. 1879 

July  25. 1879 

July  28, 1879 

July  30, 1879 

July  8. 1879... 

Jn]y22.187» 

August  2, 1879 

August  6, 1879  

August  7, 1879 

August  8, 1879 

August  0,1879 

August  13, 1879 

August  19, 1879 

August  27, 1879 

September  4, 1879  . 
September  8, 1879.. 
September  15, 1879. 
September  20, 1879. 


Ship. 


Cornwall 

Somerset 

Bheubina 

Bristol 

Castalia 

Syrian 

Devon  

Kate  Fawcett. 

Corsica 

Cornwall. 

Acadia 

Kate  Fawcett 

Aragon 

do 

Sidonian 

Rheubina 

Somerset 

Scandinavian  . 

Bristol 

Caledonia.  ... 

Belsize 

Aragon   

Cornwall.- 


Oxen.  I  Sheefh. 


899 


88 


2U 

1:20 

50 

66 

95 


65 
126 

254 

94 

123 

90 

58 

168 

111 


8, 


1. 


83* 


9« 

48* 
86» 
29T 

4» 


19^ 
43» 
514 
700» 


2, 127  I    11, 808» 
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CeiOCEBdAL   RECiATIOKS 


FALMOUTH. 

itmd&and  commerce  of  Falmouth,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  trade,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce of  my  consular  district  daring  the  year  ending  this  day : 

OOBNISH  MINES. 

« 

2Vn.— ^There  is  no  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  miimig 
mdastries  of  this  county.  The  great  depression,  the  existence  of  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  continued  in  unabated  severity 
until  about  a  month  ago,  when  an  advance  took  place  in  the  value  of 
tiUj  and  matters  consequently  began  to  assume  a  more  hopeful  aspect. 
This  upward  tendency  has  since  been  followed  up  by  further  advanees 
amountipg  altogether  to  £10  a  ton  upon  the  metal,  which  is  equal  toiiSG 
5s,  on  tin  ore  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  from  the  mines.  Tke 
general  opinion  of  mine  adventurers  appears  to  be  that  better  times  for 
tin  mines  are  approaching.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  increasing  oon- 
dumption  of  tin  and  the  falling  off  which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  quantities  imported  from  Australia.  Most  of  th^  Cornish  mines  are 
-worked  for  tin,  and  should  the  vahie  of  that  metal  advance  materially 
a  great  impetus  will  again  be  given  to  Cornish  mining,  and  all  parts  of 
the  county  will  be  largely  benefited  thereby. 

Copper, — ^Although  copper  mines  are  less  numerous  in  Cornwall  than 
those  producing  tin,  they  yet  form  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
countiy.  I  subjoin  some  statistics  showing  the  quantity  of  copper  ore 
sold  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  and  the  average  price  realized 
for  it.  It  will  alBo  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  average  standard 
for  this  metal  during  the  same  period  has  been  £86  14«  per  ton — the  low- 
est average  standard  for  many  years — ^the  result  being  that  nearly  all 
the  copper  mines  in  my  district  have  been  working  at  a  loss  to  the  ad- 
venturers. 

Partioular$  of  oopper  ares  sold  in  Cornxoall  fvom  June  30, 1878,  to  June  30,  1879. 

Copper  ores.... ^ 44,788  21-«wt. 

Fitie  copper !.  3,129  tons  7«ewt. 

Amoiint  of  money £148,157. 8«. 

A  ».  d. 

Average  produce ..-.^7 

Average  standard 8614  Q 

Average  price 3   6  0. 

Gompaired  with  the  previous  year — 

Copper  <Mres,  decrease 6^650  21-owt. 

Fine  copper,  decrease 493  tons  5-owt. 

'Amount  of  money,  decrease £39,183  10«.  (kl. 

Farticulare  of  copper  ores  eold  at  the  Ocketinos  in  Comtoall  from  June  30, 1860,  to  June  30, 

1W9. 
[Extnoted  from  Orjlls's  annail  mining  abeete.] 


Date. 

Ore. 

21<^wte. 

I860.. 

180.448 

IMl.. 

178.097 

1882.. 

188,662 

1888.. 

176,285 

1884.. 

166^707 

1885.. 

184,840 

1888.. 

148,777 

1887.. 

125,679 

1888.. 

121,815 

1888.. 

103,199 

Mon«y. 


Prod. 


£        9.  d, 

1,079,406  4  6 

1.018,400  5  6 

977,017  2  6 

872,474  4  6 

858.586  1  0 

806,883  10  0 

678,641  3  0 

547,689  8  6 

554.029  19  0 

480, 749  10  6 


Standard. 


£  «. 

188  18 

190  1 

127  18 

120  9 

124  17 
125 
118 
107 

110  15 

103  8 


3 
7 
1 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Date. 


Ore. 


1870 
1871. 
1872 
1873 
1834. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


21-ewte. 
90,227 
74,367 
67,543 
61, 715 
51.327 
47,856 
67.173 
54,600 
51,447 
44,788 


Honey. 


£  '     9.  d. 

374,612    0  6 

292,122    4  6 

816,213    1  9 

271. 086  10  0 

218,218    8  6 

289, 159  14  0 

277,680  18  6 

230,854    4  6 

187,840  18  6 

148,157    8  0 


Prod. 


Standard. 


£    t.  d. 

98  12    O 

99  11 
114  17 
110    5 

97  16 
110  0 
213  6 
103    8 

90  15 


0 
0 
0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

6 


86  14    0 
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Under  separate  cover  I  beg  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  ^'  Mineral  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  year 
1877,^  by  Robert  Hnnt,  F.  *R.  S.,  keeper  of  miriing  records,  London.  I 
hope  shortly  to  be  enable  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  work- for  the 
year  1878,  and  tmst  that  the  information  to  be  found  therein  will  not  be 
without  interest. 

THE  FILOHARD  FISHERY. 


This  fishery  has  been  more  or  less  unsuccessful  for  the  last  five  years 
past.  The  quantity  exported  in  1878-'79  was  only  10,309  hogsheads. 
Although  this  quantity  was  much  below  the  average  it  showed  a  small 
increase  on  the  export  of  1877-'78,  which  only  amounted  to  9,477  hogs- 
beads. 

The  following  extract  from  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  G.  G.  Fox  & 
Co.«  of  this  town,  shows  the  prices  realized  for  the  fish  cured  last  season 
sma  the  ports  to  which  they  were  sent: 

Falmouth,  ApHl  24,  IS79, 

We  beg  to  furnish  herewith  statistics  showing  what  piloharda  were  exported  lasl^ 
season  and  during  previous  years. 

For  five  consecutive  seasons  the  iishery  has  not  been  very  productive ;  the^tolal 
<qa8ntity  exported  for  1878  being  only  10,309  hogsheads,  of  which  rather  more  than 
«ne-half  was  taken  by  seines. 

These  fish  were  generally  not  large,  and  the  quality  varied  according  to  the  amotHit 
'of  care  shown  in  preparing  them  for  shipment. 

There  was  not  an  active  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  prices  ntl^d^ 
low,  ranging  from  from  309.  to  26s.  per  hogshead  to  the  curers.    For  the  later  catches 
■'#0«.  was  given,  owing  partly  to  the  Spani3i  fishery  being  deficient. 

PiMard  ahipmmUj  1878. 


II M  > 


YeaaeL 


Vto  Liverpool 

Do.\V. 

SteMoer  Adri* 

Steamer  Jastitia 

VlaUrerpool 

Do 

Wlffimu'i  Aurora..........  ... 

Steamer  Northombria 

YiftLiTerpool 

Steamer  Italia .^ 

8tMimer  Richard  TrevltniclE . , 

Via  Liverpool 

Steaaier  Hoeebitd 

Steamer  Jastliia 

Yia  Liverpool 


Steamer  Aaron . . 
Steamer  Denia  . . . 
Yia Liverpool .... 
Steamer  Icuropa . . 
Steamer  Minerva. 
Adria.... 


Penzance . 
. . .  .do  ..... 
, . .  .do  ..... 

..  do 

li^alffloath . 
Pensanoe . 

do 

do 

Falmouth. 
Penzance . 
Hayle  ...^ 
Faunonth. 
8t  Ives.... 
Penaance . 
Falmouth. 


Penaance .... 

..  do I 

FaknoQth 

Penzance ! 

....do 

. . .  .do 


Tolaia 10,809 


1878. 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  22 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  26 

Dec.  2 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec.  27 

Dec.  30 

1879. 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  28 

Feb.  15 


8 
6 
9 
8 


i 


98 
06 

400 
228 


-868) 
817 


•a 

3 


16 


45 


W*! 


1,460 
388 


49 


•'5. 

m 


70 

lOOi 
64 


48 
120 


655 

iio 


4fi2|      60        50 
1,171  ! I 


4- 


445  I      52 
647  ! 

«W*I 


537i 


96 


17,880  i    221   1,868)     587) 


f 
4 


Mr 


to 


I 

> 


•10 
92 


90 
30 
25 


25 
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Under  a  Heparate  cover  I  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 

Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  which  (pages  73  to  119)  contains  an  ex- 

tiaustive  pai)er  written  by  myself,  entitled  "Observations  on  the  History 

jyod'Statistiesof  the  PilchaFd  Fishery,"  from  an  ancient  period  to  the 

^^ear  1878. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


THE  HARVEST. 


The  year  1879  has,  so  &r,  been  one  of  the  wettest  ever  known  in  En- 
gland,  and  the  cereal  crops  have  suffered  much.  Wheat,  particularly^ 
is  very  deficient  in  quantity,  and  the  grain  very  small. 


NAVIGATION. 


Following  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  and  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  Falmouth,  for  orders  or  otherwise^ 
daring  the  year  1878,  not  including  coasters  or  vessels  of  war : 


Flag. 


No.  of 
vesselB. 


British 1^1.382 

ItaliAn ^    322 

0«Tmaii 3W 


Korweffian 
SwedisQ  ... 

Dasish 

French 

Aoatrian  .. 
Dutch 


American. 
Spanish... 


span 
Gree 


reek  ., 
an. 


Belgl 

Kuasiau 

Porta  fnieae. 
Honolnln . . . 

Chilian 

Nicamgiian. 

Mexican 

ottoman.... 


198 

108 

106 

94 

70 

7« 

64 

44 

28 

16 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total ,    2,8fc 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Vans. 

74«»262 

155, 92d 

122,  ao(^ 

82,270 

46,066 

24,08» 

43,09» 

81,449 

19,25S 

62,257 

12,860 

11.065 

12.764 

7,542 

120 


SOS 
88$ 


80» 


1, 880, 574 


In  1877  the  number  of  such  vessels  was  3,489,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1,461,763,  the  falling  off  being  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
late  war  between  Russia  and  Tarkey,  which  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
for  a  time  the  shipments  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  came  to  Falmouth  for  orders.  The  number  of 
American  vessels  which  visited  this  port  in  1877  was  55,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  45,820,  whereas  in  1878  (a«  per  above  tabular  statement) 
the  number  of  such  vessels  was  64,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  62,257.. 

THE  HUMIDITY  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  the 
year  1878,  to  which  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  (a  copy  of  which 
as  before  mentioned  I  transmit  under  separate  cover),  contains  meteoro- 
logical charts  and  tables  for  that  year,  and  a  large  amount  of  meteoro- 
logical information,  the  result  of  most  careful  observations  taken  at 
Falmouth  and  other  towns  in  this  county.  The  particulars  respecting- 
the  humidity  of  the  air — asked  for  in  the  Department's  circular,  dated 
April  2,  1879 — will  be  found  therein.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which  the 
information  desired  upon  this  subject  can  be  obtained,  without  incurring' 
some  considerable  expense. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  part  of  i)ngland  still  con- 
tinue to  be  confined  to  a  small  number  of  articles.    The  following  retura 
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8how8  that  the  declared  value  of  such  exports  from  my  consular  district 
during  the  year  ending  this  day  amounts  to  $67,253.47  as  against 
$55,036.64  in  1878. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declarfd  exports  from  tlu  consular  district  of  Fahnouth  to  the 
United  ^tatee  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1^79^ 


Artadec. 


Araenic 

Cbtaia  oUy . . 
Minen*  capa 
Brick* ...... 


Quarter  ending- 


December  31, 
1878. 


March  81, 
1879. 


June  30,      iSeptemberSO, 
1879.        \         1879. 


$7,780.82 

7,518.11 

170.82 


$5,996.82 
0,324.80 


183^82 


$3,304.48 

15,405.97 

83a  21 


Total  in  United  States  f(old. 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . 


Incream 
Decreaae 


15, 47&  25 
13, 81&  05 


12,457.24 
16,419.88 


19,048.66 
12,486.27 


$870.52 

18,526.14 

233.50 

840.07 


20,269.32 
12,813.44 


2, 160. 20 


3,962.64 


6, 563. 39  I         7, 455. 88 


Total  for  the 
year 


$17,763.64 

47,773.82 

742.12 

978.89 


67.258.47 
55.086.64 


12. 216. 88 


The  above  statement  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of 
China  clay  and  arsenic  exported.  No  bricks  were  exported  for  the  four 
previous  years. 

HOWARD  POX. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Fdlmouthy  September  30, 1879. 


GLOUCESTER. 

« 

Beportj  by  Commercial  Agent  FarrelL  on  the  trade  relations  of  Olouoe9ter 
toith  Hie  United  StateSj  and  on  the  general  commerce  of  the  port 

THE  port  of  GLOUOESTEB. 

With  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  concentration  of  purpose,  I 
have  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  Department  a  thorough  and  concise 
picture  in  figures  of  the  exact  status  of  the  port  of  Gloucester  in  its 
relationship  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
upon  its  bearings  on  the  United  States. 

The  port  of  Gloucester,  being  the  most  inland  port  in  the  kingdom,  is 
most  admirably  situated  for  tn^e  with  the  interior,  lying  16  miles  above 
Sharpness  Point,  at  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn,  and  it  is  approached 
by  a  ship-canal  S6  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 15  feet  of  water.  Its  docks  are  commodious  and  closely  connected 
with  a  net- work  of  railroad  in  addition  to  its  canal  and  river  navigation, 
thus  affording  unusual  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
to  the  midland  country  and  South  Wales.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  of  late  years  been  developed  through  the  agency  of  large 
iron-built  sailing  vessels  and  steamships,  all  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  had 
previously  been  employed  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  vessels,  as  well  as  to  preserve  and  increase  the  trade 
of  this  port,  dock  accommodations  upon  a  commensurate  scale  have  been 
constructed  near  Sharpness  Point,  and  are  now  known  as  the  ^<  Sharpness 
New  Docks,"  where  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage  can 
enter  with  ease  and  safety. 


M4. 
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^SteataBliipB  of  2,^)^  iions  butden  have  already  eat^ed  latere 'M4fli 
'  safety,  and  *  still  -larger  reseels  cau  be  safely  -aoeom  Dilated.  Tke  f el- 
lowing  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  docks  in  question,  viz :  length^  6t6 
feet;  width  of  entrance,  60  feet;  mean  spring  tides  rise  on  siU  29  feet, 
neap  tide^  16  feet ;  width,  60  feet ;  depth  of  watiBr  upon  upper  sill,  24 
feet  Floating  dock :  length,  2,220  feet:  depth  of  water,  24  feet.  Grav- 
ing dock,  length  of  same,  350  feet;  width  of  entrance,  50  feet;  depth  of 
water  over  sfil,  16  feet.  The  "Severn  Railway  Bridge,"  lately  con- 
j^trabted,  which  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  on  26  arches,  connect- 
ing the  ^^  Sharpness  New  Dock^  ¥rith  the  Severn  and  Wye  and  Great 
Western  Eailways,  on  the  Monmouthshire  Bide,  create  for  this,  port 
-^vect  and  near  conneetion  witii  the  coal-^elds  of  South  Wales. 

^he  exports  of  Gloueester  are  almost  etitirely  confined  to  artietes  of 
'^fialt^  pitch,  new  and  second-hand  railroad  rails,  and  other  supplies  ^^f 
jsdimlar  character;:  audit  is  expected  that  in  ihe  near  future  this  port 
^wiU 'divide  the  trade  of  Cardiff,  l^i^0W})ort,  ftc,  in  the  matter  of  coal  ship- 
ineiits.  All  the  cl<^  which  goes  to  the  States  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Stroud  and  its  surroundings,  and  certified  to  from  this  offioe,  is  inva- 
rialdy  shipped  via  Liverpool,  London,  -and  -Bristol  steaaiers. 

She'general  depeession  of  the^tvade  of  the  Uttked  Kkigdom  has  fedth- 
6Elo  afteoted  this  section  the  least  of  any,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a^  city 
of  the  sea,  embedded  in  the  richest  of  agricultural  valleys;  but  'the  vecy 
uitfortoiiate  visitation — the  <^  epidemic  on  sheep,"  as  named  in  my  la^t 
dispatch  to  the  Department — augurs  a  flnanoiAl  coUapee  of  the  faniiers, 
and  all  trade  interests  connected  ^tiierewith,  and  pfomises  to  the  States 
a  rich  harvest  in  emigration  from  the  hitherto  solid  grand  old  yeomanry^ 
so  historically  famous  for  their  high^ucatiou  in  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  sheep  and  cattle  raising. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  the  fion.  Adam  Badeau,  consul-general 
at  London,  in  his  recently  published  annual  report,  ^4t  might  be 
worth  tiie  eottsidering  by  the  'separate  State  *gt>venmiehts  whfettier 
any  erteps  «oilld  belej^mset^y  and'SUeeessfally  ^tokien  to  invite  so  de- 
sirable a  class  and  to  facilitate  their  passage  to  America,  or  reception  on 
their  arrival.'' 

The  one  painful  item  in  the  report  and  statistics  as  now  submitted  is 
the  sUmoBt  ^  wiping  'otif  of  'tiie  eeirrjfing  trade  'of  tlie  Am^dHeati  <fl«ig — 
clwindling  down  from  12  atrivals  a6  this  port  in  1878^  to  Idid  nuniberof  ^4 
ladt  year. 

List  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 


K*tiMMkUty. 


A^mtrian 

British 

Dsnifth 

Diiteh 

French 

'Oemon 

iirtek 

Italian 

'Nonregim 

Ruasian 

Sisanlsh 

jS^p^avlsli  ••••••■.■'rf 

United  States 


1676. 


Ktniiber. 


31 

216 

11 

«2 

47 

IS 

2 

65 

119 

15 

1 

12 


TeuMige. 


U,040 

110,  r22 

2,S60 

9,622 

16,475 

i,.3a» 

31,671 
68,767 

8;in6 

6.564 


1876. 


KfimlMr. 


28 

220 

16 

28 

36 

56 

2 

56 

U6 

10 

1 

4 
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Imports  of  timber  and  d^al»  received  at  this  port — ^Number  of  tons  re- 
ceived, registered  at  custom-house  in  1878,  76,089 ;  in  1879,  76,276. 

For  the  following  average  receipts  and  statistics  of  prices  ruling  the 
grain  market  of  Gloucester  I  am  indebted  to  the  eminent  firm  of  I.  & 
G.  StUTge,  of  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  whose  reputation  extends 
from  the  past  century : 

ImporU  and  average  price  of  grain,  ^,  at  thie  port  for  1878  and  1879. 


Wheat. 
Barley. 
•Oatii  - 


Pease... 
Kaixe  .. 
Linseed. 


1878. 


Quantity. 


Quarters. 

405, 55& 

262,130 

121, 814 

21,803 

82,200 

380. 45» 

34,000 


Ayerdge  price. 


46«.  per  490  pounds. 
25#.  6d.  per  400  pounds. 
23*.  Od.  per  812  pounds. 
36s.  per  .480  poonds. 
35«.  per  504  pounds. 
26s.  6d.  per  480  pounds. 
49«.       per  480  pounds . 


1870. 


Quantity. 


Qftartert. 

572, 247 

70,638 

98,390 

14,386 

8.066 

319, 951 

*34,400 


Average  price* 


iBa.  6d. 
22«.  lid. 
26«. 

36<.  id. 
36f  lOd. 
24«.  8d. 
52*.    6d. 


Amerioan. 
grinding. 
Dutch  oats. 
Egyptian. 

American. 
Black  Sea. 


*  Per  416  pounds. 

Average  eoale  of  wagee,  1978. 

iiglicii}t|isal  labom» .«• .per  week. . 

Bock  laborers do 

Dock  porters  (com) do 

Engineers  per  day.. 

CsnreKS,  gildesB,flciilpton^  ^bo d<^ 

8ki|^  eaipeiil^ers pechoVf.. 

Hpa^ei  carpenters do 

House  painters da 

MEM)kBmiths,nia8on8,  ^.,  per  day 5 


9. 

16 
20 
30 
10 
10 


<2. 


6  to  .74 

6to7 

5to6 


Tbe  same  rates  ponTaUt  for  18Z9. 

l^nement  rentiil^uioheapi  soaroeljr  ever  ezoeeding.'S  p^iceut.  to  the 
oifaeis^aad  the  opefliAiigioiAm«iacaa<foodtsai^ly  stoiesintbi^city  and 
at>0beltmha«i'ba»«kef4>  lihepnee  of  oan  imiMarted  beef  at  7d.ito  M.  per' 
yomAi  Ham^  7<fc  •  to  84.:  per  pound;  Baeoii, .  5dj  to  &^d*j  but  the  motk 
ing  classes  have  the  pfi«t^ye«r  felt  tba.gieal.pies8Uire^  in  the  advanoe  of 
tbeir  daily  staple  food vvixy  bread  aad  cheese:  the  forraei^haviDg  ad- 
TSMed^ftoiai^5'd«fi)r  ipoaDd.loof  in  1878,  to  ^^avA^M^^  and.  the  latter 
ttom4d,  and  5d.  to  7<f.«Dd  M^m  the  year  1879. 

Export  of  salt  from  ihU  pott. 
[Fvom  JohD  Ootbfl*f  a  Sloke  Prior  Salt  Works,  W«robestershiie.] 


Whither. 


Belcium 

JnMuoe  ........ 

IielsBd 

Oerm^ny 

Kewfonndland . 
Knssla 

TyiHia , 

Finland 

llonray 

United  Stotes. . 

Total.... 


Quantity 
In  1878. 


Tons. 
7.414 
3,618 
5,627 
7,952 
89 
1,071 
8,620 


10,799 
40,190 


QnanUty 


iSTflL 


Tonti 

7.286 
4,468 
5,194 
8,187 


3.753 

630 

205 

16.086 

45,806 
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ExporU  of  salt  from  this  port 
[From  snndry  merchanta.] 


Wblther. 


Belgium 

Fnace 

IkIumI 

Germany 

Rasala 

Norway 

Denmark  — 
United  States 

Total.. 


Quantity 
fail878. 

Quantity 
in  1879. 

Tmu. 

Tont. 

1,017 

S76 

224 

644 

4.027 

3,368 

3,612 

6,622 

1,327 

3,071 

236 

669 

896 

421 

897 

3,567 

12,238 

18,688 

United  States  Gommeboial  AaENCY, 

Oloucester^  February  24, 1880. 


JNO.  FAKRBLL. 


HARTLEPOOL. 

Eepartj  by  Consular  Agent  NillSimy  on  the  trade  of  Sartlepool  teith  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  S^tember  30^  1879. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  port  and  neighborhood 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  twelve  months.  By  regnlar 
bi-monthly  local  steamers  about  £188,000  worth  of  American  goods  have 
been  imported  here,  consisting  chiefly  of  maize,  wheat,  cheese,  bacon, 
ham,  lard,  flour,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  return  cargoes  with  the 
same  boats  have  hitherto  only  consisted  of  small  parcels  of  coals,  ship- 
ped at  low  freights,  but  still  the  result  has  not  been  encouraging  to  Uie 
shipper,  or  remunerative  to  the  ships ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  import 
duty  levied  upon  this  article,  all  profits  of  the  voyage  must  come  out  of 
the  return  cargo,  and  many  vessels  have  preferred  going  out  in  ballast 
rather  than  handle  coals  under  existing  eiroumstonces. 

From  the  Tees  considerable  quanties  of  pig  iron  and  rails  have  lately 
been  shipped  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  and 
several  large  iron  orders  are  still  in  the  market,  but  the  invoices  of 
nearly  aU  these  iron  shipments  from  my  district  have  been  certified  and 
passed  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

There  have  been  no  United  States  vessels  here  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

The  local  trade,  consisting  principally  of  iron  manufactures  and  iron 
ship  building,  has  suffered  considerably  by  the  general  slackness  of  trade, 
*  One  ship-building  firm*here  turned  out  last  year  28,200  tons  of  new  iron 
ships  (the  largest  quantity  by  any  one  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom),  bat 
the  same  firm  will  only  finish  19,000  tons  this  year,  and  smaller  firms  in 
the  same  proportion. 

C.  NILLSEN. 

United  States  Consular  AaENcr, 

HartUpoolj  October  4,  1879. 
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HULL. 

Repartj  by  Commercial  Agent  DriggSj  on  the  commerce^  industries^  a/nd 
Offriculture  of  the  district  of  Hull  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1879.  4 

In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1879,  I  may  be  permitted  to  preface  it  with  the  remark 
that  I  Mly  realize  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  am  placed,  owing 
to  my  having  no  previous  report  for  reference  as  a  precedent  for  my 
guidance.  K,  therefore,  my  report  lays  me  open  either  to  the  charge  of 
redundancy  on  the  one  hand  or  scantiness  on*  the  other,  I  trust  such  im- 
perfections will  be  pardoned. 

The  establishment  of  this  commercial  agency  was  effected  on  my 
assumption  of  the  functions  thereof  on  the  17th  February  last.  Prior  to 
that  date  the  duties  of  this  office  devolved  upon  a  consular  agent  who 
was  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the  consul  at  Leeds. 

HISTORICAL. 

Hull,  or  "  Kingston  upon  Hull,"  is  a  borough  and  sea  port  in  East 
Yorkshire,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Humber ;  railway  distance  from 
London  being  175  miles  north. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Wycke,  but  in  1299  Edward  the 
First  made  certain  grants  and  privileges,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
**  Kingston  upon  Hull,''  the  population  theil  numbering  about  2,000. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  its  development  in  a  mari- 
time point  of  view  until  1778,  when  the  first  dock  was  opened  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fortifications,  and  it  was  then  declared  as  the  third  port  in  the 
kingdom,  being  only  surpassed  by  London  and  Liverpool. 

Gradually  and  steadily  progressing,  another  dock,  called  the  Humber 
dock,  was  opened  in  1809,  and  the  Prince's  dock  in  1829.  Subsequently 
the  Victoria  dock,  and  in  1876  the  Eailway  dock,  followed  by  the  Albert 
dock  in  1869,  which  has  recently  been  considerably  enlarged.  These 
docks,  taken  together,  cover  an  area  of  about  95  acres.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  Albert  dock  another  dock  is  in  course  of  construction,  which, 
when  completed,  is  contemplated  to  cover  an  area  of  22 J  acres. 

Much  inconvenience  has  for  many  years  been  experienced  in  HuU 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  bett^^r  graving-dock  accommodation.  To  meet 
this  requirement  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
are  now  constructing  a  graving  dock  capable  of  accommodating  vessels 
of  the  largest  dimensions. 

Previous  to  1778  the  sliipping  lay  in  the  narrow  channel  known  as 
the  Old  Harbor,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Hull.  The  develop- 
ment, therefore,  in  Hull  of  accommodation  for  ships  of  all  sizes  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  last  century  of  its  history. 

POPULATION. 

Concomitantly  with  the  increased  facilities  for  commerce,  it  will  be 
seen  from,  the  following  statistics  that  the  inhabitants  have  rapidly  in- 
creased: 

In  1767  the  inhabitants  numbered 12,964 

In  1777 15,678 

In  1792 22,286 
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In  1801  the  inhabitants  nnmbered 29,849 

In  1811 37,466 

In  1821 41,420 

In  1831 56,761 

In  1841 69i670 

In  1851 84^690 

In  1861 *. 98,994 

In  1871 124,120 

In  1878 (estimated)  146,347 


SHIPPINa, 

Ftx)m  the  convenience  of  the  position  of  this  town  in  relation  to  tbe 
shipping  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Hull  has  gradually  devel- 
oped its  maritime  resources,  and  with  its  increased  and  still  increasing 
dock  accommodation,  facilities  are  afforded  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  shipping  business. 

The  present  year  has,  however,  been  marked  with  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  imports  and  exports,  which  has  tended  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  competition  amoug  the  ship-owners,  consequently  freights  to  all  parts 
have  never  before  been  known  to  fall  so  low. 

According  to  tibe  annual  report  of  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  year  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  numbered  173,  tb%  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  147,689  tons.  Of  these  steamers 
about  two-thirds  are  under  1,000  tons  net,  and  the  remaining  third  over 
1,000  tons  and  under  2,000  tons  net>. 

A  large  number  ply  to  the  Baltic  ports,  viz :  Cronstadt,  Riga,  Bevel^ 
Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Wyburg,  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  ^nd  Copenhagen. 
A  considerable  number  are  also  employed  in  trading  to  the  North  Sea 
and  British  Channel,  viz:  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  Botterdam, 
Amsterdam,  Harlingen,  Dunkerque,  Havre,  Bouen,  BoMeaux,  and  to 
the  northern  ports  of  Drontheim,  Bergen,  Stavan&^er,  Christiansand^ 
Christiania,  and  Gothenburg ;  others  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  jSLixd  Sea  of  Azoff. 

There  are  also  coasting  steamers  running  regularly  to  London,  Yar-: 
mout^,  Ipswich, and  Newcastle;  also  to  the  Scotch  ports  of  Leith,. Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen,  and  Grangemouth. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  vesselB  belonging  to 
Hull,  taken  together,  is  as  follows : 


Yeon. 


1870 
1871. 
1872, 
1873 


o  . 


409 
644 
673 

700 
725 


li 


1 


104,804 
131, 028 
158, 67S 
173, 194 
175,072 


Yeuv. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


740- 

743 

756 

^90 

880 


I 

a 


rf 


17&fi91 
16^89S 


BAILWATS. 

The  first  railway  oat  of  Hull  was  the  Hull  and  Selby  line,  opened  in 
1840.  Isolated  for  a  time,  it  soon  became  attached  to  the  general  net- 
work  of  railways  then  rapidly  extending  over  the  kingdom. 

Eight  years  later  a  new  line  was  constructed  from  !New  Holland  (on 
the  south  side  of  the  Humber),  thus  placing  Hull  in  more  direct  con- 
nection with  Lincolnshire  and  the  southern  counties^  at  the  same  time 
affording  a  choice  of  two  routes  to  the  principal  manufacturing  centers 
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of  England ;  but  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Hull  still  feel  the 
need  of  further  railway  facilities,  ajid  are  at  the  present  time  making 
vigorous  efforts  for  a  new  railway  from  Hull  to  Bamsley,  so  as  better  to 
secure  their  interests  against  the  competition  of  other  ports. 

There  are  also  two  short  lines  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  to  Withemsea  and  Hornsea,  two  wat'Cring  places  on  the 
German  Ocean. 

AVERAGE  HEALTH  AND  DEATH  RATE. 

The  health  of  the  town  is  generally  considered  at*  the  present  time  to 
be  satisfactory.  During  the  past  spring  aud  summer  seasons  the  winds 
have  been  unusually  harsh  and  chilling,  and  the  rain  has  fallen  almost 
incessantly.  The  climate,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
subject  to  sudden  variation  of  temperature ;  and,  when  these  unfavorable 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  the}'  have  not  been  productive  of  increasing  sickness  and  death. 

The  death  rate,  however,  averages  only  26  per  1,000.  Forty  years 
ago  the  average  wa«  40  per  1,000.  The  decrease  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  sanitary  measures  carried  out  by  the  local 
board  of  health. 

THE  TOWN  AND  SUBURBS. 

The  town  presents  different  aspects  according  to  the  points  from  which 
it  is  viewed.  Its  leading  commercial  street,  called  High  street,  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  is  so  narrow  as  barely  to  admit  of  two  vehicles 
passing.  It  was  formerly  what  its  name  implies,  ^'  the  chief  street  of  the 
town."  Indeed,  the  interior  of  many  of  the  old  houses,  with  their  an- 
tique paneled  rooms,  and  frescoed  ceUings,  sufficiently  testify  to  having 
been  at  one  time  the  residences  of  the  wealthy.  These  are  now  chiefly 
occupied  as  merchant's  offices,  and  in  the  rear  gloomy  warehouses  cover 
the  spots  formerly  laid  out  as  gardens. 

The  town  is  intersected  with  its  own  docks  crassed  by  wide  bridges. 
Th«y  are  frequently  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessels  from  one  dock  to 
another  to  the  serious  interruption  of  the  street  traffic. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town,  facing  the  river  Humber,  is  a  large  T 
pier  erected  in  1847,  which,  iu  line  weather,  is  a  favorite  attraction ;  the 
view  of  the  river  studded  with  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  forms  a  very 
lively  and  agreeable  picture. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  town  hall  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  being  in  a  low  neighborhood  the  effect  is,  to  some  extent, 
marred  by  its  miseiable  surroundings. 

The  royal  institution,  in  Albion  street,  was  built  in  1853,  in  the  Corin- 
thian style,  has  a  lecture-hall  and  museum,  and  accommodates  under  its 
roof  the  Hull  subscription  libraiy,  containing  about  40,000  volumes. 

Several  handsome  buildings  ifiave  been  recently  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  chaste  block  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  dock 
company,  several  banks,  aud  the  general  post-office,  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Considerable  spirit  has  been  evinced  of  late  years  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arterial  thoroughfares,  particularly  those  leading  to  the 
better  class  residences  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
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The  main  approaches  to  the  town  from  the  suburbs  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees,  which  naturally  form 
atteactive  features  to  the  place ;  nor  should  notice  of  its  pretty  little 
park  be  omitted,  around  which  elegant  detached  villas  have  been  erected. 

THE  BIVEB  HUMBEB. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  derivation  to  the  circumstance  of  a  king  named 
Humber  having  been  drowned  in  the  river.  Others  trace  its  nomen- 
clature to  a  French  word  signifying  muddy  or  cloudy. 

This  noble  river  is  among  the  largest  in  England,  and  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  trunk  of  a  vast  tree,  spreading  out  its  branches  in  every 
direction.  It  commands,  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  it  receives,  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  a  ver^  extensive  and  commercial  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  divides  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire  during  xhe 
whole  of  its  course,  and  is  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and 
Trent. 

The  width  of  the  river  from  Hull  to  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Hum- 
ber, is  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  a  few  miles  below  Hull  the 
river  widens  considerably,  say  six  or  seven  miles  from  bank  to  bank.  It 
directs  its  course  past  Grimsby  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  it  enters  at 
Spui-n  Head,  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  Hull. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  extensive  accretions  of  new  land 
are  continually  going  on,  no  changes  of  a  sudden  character  take  place 
in  the  channels  and  mud  banks  below  the  town.  There  is,  therefore,  at 
aU  times  an  efficient  navigable  channel  from  the  town  to  the  ocean,  so 
that  the  very  largest  class  of  ships  can  enter  or  depart,  night  or  day, 
dark  or  light,  without  any  damage,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  is 
common  to  all  navigation. 

A  good  feature  in  the  Humber  is  its  freedom  from  that  destructive 
insect  called  the  teredo,  which  makes  such  ravages  in  the  timber  and 
dock  works  and  ships,  and  which  is  found  particularly  active  in*the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  and 
m  any  other  places. 

The  Humber  between  its  banks  occupies  an  area  of  about  125  square 
miles. 

STEAM   COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  organization  of  a  regular  line  of  steamships  between  this  port 
and  New  York  and  Boston,  in  1877,  effected  by  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Hull,  is  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  trade  of  this  port,  and  is  an  encouraging  omen  for 
the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  as  it  has  not  only  been 
the  means  of  opening  out  direct  communication  with  the  United  States, 
but  has  largely  increased  the  imx)orts  of  both  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured American  products.  This  energetic  firm  owns  upwards 
of  fifty  steamships,  which  ply  regularly  between  ports  in  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  bringing  in  the  produce  from  maritime  trading  dis- 
tricts for  reshipmeut  by  Iheir  own  steamers  to  the  United  States ;  and 
the  same  facility  is  afforded  for  dispatch  of  the  return  cargoes  from 
the  United  Slates,  likewise  reshipped  here  at  the  company's  wharf  for 
ports  in  the  East. 

Messrs.  Wilson  dispatch  a  steamer  weekly  to  !N'ew  York,  and  fort- 
nightly toBoii^ton. 
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The  articles  chiefly  imported  from  America  are  wheat,  maize,  bean9, 
clover-seed,  and  flour;  bacon,  hams,  pork,  beef,  lard,  cheese,  sugar,  tal- 
low, leather,  hardware,  wood  goods,  &c. 

Ijie  exports  to  America  are  principally  pig-iron,  steel,  hardware,  flax, 
tow,  wool,  hair  and  rags,  alum,  alkali,  bleaching  powder,  colors,  chemi- 
cals, glassware,  and  manufactured  goods. 

EMIORATION. 

The  emigration  from  Hull  direct  to  America  is  on  a  small  scale,  but: 
there  is  a  constant  influx  of  emigrants  from  Germany  and  the  Baltic: 
ports,  on  their  way  per  rail  to  Liverpool,  their  ultimate  destination 
being  America. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  only  quarantine  existing  at  present  at  this  port  is  48  hours  on 
vessels  arriving  from  Hussian  ports,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  that  country. 

HULL  CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  customs  revenue  was  as  follows  for  the  year  ending — 

December  31,  1874 £196,081  $941,188  80 

1875 178,598  857,270  40 

1876 177,115  850,152  0O» 

1877 166,303  798,254  40 

1878 160,327  769,569,6^ 

FISHING  VESSELS. 

There  are  upwards  of  400  deep-sea  fishing  boats,  of  an  average  of  67 
tons  each,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Hull,  which  give  employment  to 
about  2,000  hands. 

The  produce  finds  its  way  per  rail  to  the  London  and  other  markets^ 
and  materially  contiibntes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  were  formerly  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, but  have  declined  of  late  years. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Hull,  independent  of  its  position  as  a  maritime  port,  is  also  to  some 
extent  a  seat  of  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 

Among  the  principal  mills  are  those  employed  for  seed-crushing  and 
cotton-spinning,  also  for  the  production  of  blue,  blacklead,  paints,  and 
varnish ;  there  are  also  some  tar  distilleries. 

Seed-crushing. — The  first  of  the  local  industries  that  demands  notice 
is  the  business  of  converting  seed  into  cakes  and  their  concomitant  prod- 
uct, oil.  For  a  long  period  this  town  was  famous  for  the  production  of 
these  articles,  but  never  for  thirty  years  has  this  important  business 
been  in  so  stagnant  a  condition  as  at  the  present  time; 

Linseed  oil,  both  for  home  consumption  and  export,  has  been  in  sncla^ 
small  demand  that  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the  mills  have  entirely  cea^sed 
to  run,  the  proprietors  having  sunk  under  the  heavy  losses  occasioned 
by  bad  debts  and  the  general  depression  of  trade.  The  production^, 
therefore,  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  former  years. 

Linseed  and  oilier  feeding  calces  have  been  in  small  demand,  owing  to 
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the  poverty  of  the  farmers^  who,  in  orcler  to  economize,  have  in  many 
instances  discontinued  the  use  of  cake,  and  almost  exclusively  relied  on 
their  own  productions. 

Linseed, — The  falling  off  in  the  crushing  trade  has  naturally  been  ac- 
companied with  a  corresi)onding  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  linseed  im- 
ported. 

Cotton  seed  oil. — The  manufacture  of  this  article  is,  and  has  been, 
growing  to  a  considerable  estent,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is 
•^exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Paints  and  colors. — There  are  several  extensive  works  in  Hull,  but 
^his  business  has  shared  with  its  kindred  productions  in  the  prevailing 
depression.  The  present  prices  are  said  to  be  lower  than  they  have 
*^een  known  for  40  years,  and  this  diminution,  in  price  has  had  no  ten- 
dency to  relieve  the  deadness  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  manufacturers  have,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  employed  a  smaller 
number  of  hands  and  also  resorted  to  short  hours,  in  many  cases  work- 
ing for  stocky  hoping  with  the  low  price  of  raw  materials,  to  escape 
from  ultimate  loss. 

Shipbuilding  was,  up  to  a  very  recept  period,  a  flourishing  branch  of 
trade,  employing  a  large  number  of  hands,  but  is  now  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Flax  and  cotton  spinning, — It  is  questionable  whether  this  branch  of 
business  has  ever  been  carried  on  profitably  in  Hull.  Several  fine  mills 
liave  been  razed  to  the  ground,  others  destroyed  by  fire  which  have  not 
11>een  rebuilt.  Comparatively  little  is  doing  at  the  present  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  either  flax  or  cotton. 

The  timber  trade. — Owing  to  the  facilities  of  transport  from  the  North 
.Sea  and  Baltic  poits,  Hull  naturally  forms  an  intermediate  center  from 
which  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties  of 
England.  The  Baltic  timber  trade,  therefore,  forms  one  of  the  leading 
:^features  of  the  commerce  of  the  town,  which,  for  many  years,  yielded  a 
lucrative  business,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general  stagnation,  more 
>^especially  in  the  building  trade,  the  timber  merchants  at  this  moment 
aare  holders  of  very  heavy  stocks,  on  which,  judging  from  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  a  considerable  loss  will  be  ultimately  sustained. 

Tar. — The  importation  of  this  article  is  considerably  less  than  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  Old  stocks  left  over  from  last  year  have  tended  to  les- 
sen the  value.  The  demand  being  so  sihall,  holders  have  submitted  to 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  price.  The  present  price  for  Archangel  is 
12*.,  or  $2  88,  per  barrel,  and  Stockholm  15«.,  or  $3.60,  to  15s.  6d.y  or  (3.72, 
per  barrel. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  price  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  say  from  30«.,  or  $7.20,  per  barrel  downwards. 

Rosin  a7xd  turpentine. — Th^  importation  of  these  articles  cpmpares 
favorably  with  past  years,  there  being  a  slight  increase ;  this  has  beeu 
effected  by  the  Hull  merchants  importing  cargoes  dii*ect  from  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston,  where.as  formerly  supplies  were  furnished  mainly 
through  London  and  Liverpool  Prices  have  ruled  low  for  the  past  two 
years.  Kosin,  common  strained,  is  woith  4«.,  or  96  cents,  to  4^.  3d.,  or 
$1.04,  per  cwt.;  medium,  6«.  Od.,  or  $1.56,  to  7«.,  or  $1.68. 

Spirits  turpentine  have  fluctuated  little  during  the  year,  22«.,  or  $5.28, 
to  22«.  6d.,  or  $o.40 ;  being  about  the  average  price. 

Petroleum. — The  importation  of  this  article  is  considerably  less  than 
last  year;  it  is  mainly  from  New  York.  Prices  have  fluctuated  but  lit- 
tle; T^d.^  or  15  cents,  to  8d.,  or  16  cent«,  per  gallon  has  lieen  about  tbe 
•average  price. 
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MINES. 

There  are  no  mines  in  Hull  or  the  neighborhoo(l,  as  the  district  for 
many  miles  round  is  laid  on  the  chalk  formation.  Hull  is,  however,  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  extensive  coal  mines .  of  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Derbyshire,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,000  square  miles,  and 
is  in  connection  by  rail  and  canal  with  about  150  leading  collieries,  pro- 
ducing three  descriptions  of  first  class  coal. 

The  exix)rts  from  Hull  for  the  year  1877  amounted  to  473,588  tons  f 
for  the  year  1878  487,512  tons. 

AGRICULTURE. 

For  several  years  circumstances  have  conspired  against  farming  iir- 
terests.  In  this  neighborhood  it  is  not  only  the  bad  prospects  of  the* 
present  harvest,  or  the  losses  of  last  season,  but  the  farmers  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  combined  effects  of  four  exceptionally  bad  years. 

Although  the  land  around  this  district  has  not  suffered  directly  trottk 
floods,  like  many  other  localities,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  incessant 
rain  and  cold  of  last  spring,  the  water,  having  lodged  on  the  land,  has^ 
in  many  instances  caused  the  grain  to  perish  without  germinating. 

Wheat — The  wheat  sown  a  second  time  (now  being  cut)  is  deficient  ink 
quantity,  and  is  defective  both  in  development  and  quality,  ttte  ears 
being  very  small  and  short,  and  in  many  cases  shriveled  and  valueless-.. 

OatSy  harleyy  d'c,  are  also  very  unsatisfactory  in  yield  and  flavor,  and 
in  almost  every  field  large  patches  are  to  be  seen  of  a  white  or  sickly- 
yellow,  deprived  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  the  heads  are  als(> 
very  small  and  short  in  common  with  other  cereals. 

Beans  and  pease  are  also  very  small  and  scanty  in  yield. 

Hay, — The  liay  has  also  suffered  to  a  large  extent  from  the  rain,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  much  deteriorated,  but  it  is 
stated  that  in  some  instances  the  damage  has  been  so  great  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  worthless,  and  it  has  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields,  or 
removed  to  the  manure  heap.  The  aggregate  loss,  therefore,  on  hay  is 
very  considerable,  both  as  respects  quantity  and  (jfuality. 

Potatoes^  from  all  accounts,  have  yielded  about  an  average,  but  in  this 
neighborhood  the  loss  occasioned  by  disease  is  very  considerable. 

General  view  of  the  question. — ^The  combined  effects  of  these  misfortunes 
have  been  very  marked  and  telling  against  the  interests  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  notwithstanding  the  consent  on  the  part  of  the  English 
land-owners  to  a  return  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  the  losses 
have  been  so  great  as  to  have  almost  if  not  absolutely  ruined  a  largo 
number  of  farmers. 

From  all  that  can  be  ascertained,  thecauses  of  these  calamities  may- 
be 8umme<l  up  under  three  general  heads. 

First — A  succession  ef  bad  seasons. 

Secondly, — The  keenness  of  foreign  competition. 

Thirdly, — The  high  rents  which  in  many  instances  have  more  than 
swallowed  the  year's  profit. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  that  the* 
product  of  cereals  this  year  will  be  deficient  about  25  per  cent.,  which 
rendered  into  English  money  value  reaches  ^^60,000,000.  or  in  AmericaD 
money  $291,990,000 ;  others  are  disposed  to  take  a  still  more  gloomy 
view,  and  to  consider  the  loss  as  reaching  nearly  £100,000,000,  or,  ia 
American  money,  $486,650,000. 
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AYERAaE  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LlVma. 

The  manufacturers,  traders,  and  agriculturists,  alluded  to  under  these 
several  heads,  have  naturally  reflected  a  corresponding  depression  on 
the  artisan,  both  a^  regards  the  price  of  wages  and  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  average  price  per  day  paid  for  ordinary  lal)orers  is  3s,  6d.  or  84 
•cents ;  agricultural  laborers  receive  2«.  6(?.,  or  60  cents ;  artisans  4«.  Gd., 
or  $1.08,  to  68.  6d,j  or  $1.56,  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  averages  2«.,  or  48  cents,  per 
^ay,  being  a  decrease  of  6(2.,  or  12  cents,  per  day  since  1874. 

FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATION  AT  HULL. 

'The  following  countries  are  represented  by  consular  officers  at  this 
port,  viz:  Argentine  Eepublic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Costa  Rica,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honduras, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
^Norway,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THIS  CONSULATE  DURINa  THE  PAST 

YEAR. 

The  total  number  of  American  vessels  arrived  at  this  port  during  the 
^st  year  was  14,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  14,277  tons,  the  cargoes 
<rf  which  consisted  of  the  following,  viz :  Soda,  1,186  tons ;  bark,  454 
tona;  sleepers,  1,169  loads;  pease,  400  tons;  dried  fish,  1,282  tons,  and 
wheat,  9,696  tons;  the  aggregate  value  of  which  being  $772,393. 

GEO.  W.  DRIGGS. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Hullj  September  30, 1879. 


statement  skotving  the  imports  at  Hull  for  the  year  ending  Septenhber  30,  li^9. 


Articles. 


^nimalA,  living: 

Oxen  and  bulls number 

Cows do.. 

Calves  do.. 

Sheep  and  lambs do. . 

Swine do.. 

3Bar1c  for  tanners*  use tons 

Sonos  of  cattle,  Slo do . . 

Otm: 

Wheat cwt 

Barley do  . 

Oats do.. 

Rye do.. 

Pease do  . 

Beans do.. 

Indian  com do.. 

Wheat  flour do.. 

Cotton  and  wool pounds 

Slax cwt 

fiemp do.. 


Quantity. 


Value 
entered. 


899 

404 
6,698 
19. 472 
1, 025 
2,401 
6,101 


4, 160, 188 

2,075,060 

887,280 

436 

69,172 

842, 769 

1, 487.  654 

123, 349 

8, 531. 744 
167,410  I 
204. 795 


No  returns 


...do 
...do 
— do 
..  .do 
...do 
...do 


..do 

.  do 

..do 
. .  do 
..do 
.  .do 
..do 
.do 

..do 
.  .do 
..do 


Amount  of 
duties. 


NQ 


.do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 


.do 

do 

do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


"Whence  imported. 


Principally  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Holliiud  and  Australia. 
Continent  of  Burope  and 
South  America. 

Principally  United 

Stat€>s. 
Continent  and  West  In- 
dies and  America. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
West  Indies  and  United 
States. 
Do. 
Russia. 
Russia  principally. 
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Statement  $howing  the  imports  at  Sully  ^o.— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  ;    ZS^. 


HMm:  i 

Dry cwt..\ 

Wet do I 

Brv^saed pound«.J 

Iron  Imwb,  nnwronglit tons.  J 

Xsdder ewt..' 

OQ: 

Ollye taiu.., 

Seed    do  .. 

Turpentiiie Gwt. 

OU-eeed  cake tons. 

Prorislooa : 

Bacon cwt. 

Beef;  Mlted do... 


AmouBt  of 
datiea. 


Whence  Imported. 


xvUvvor  «■■••> •*••••«•••■•••«•  CIO •  •  ■ 

Cheese do... 

*******  .......................do... 

Pork,  salted do... 

Potatoes do... 

Kice do  .. 

Bags,  woolon ponnds. .j 

SeMS:  j 

CloTer  and  grass ewt. .  j 

Flax  and  linseed qnarts.. 

Bape-sced do  —  i 

Tares  and  lentils gallons..' 

Spirits: 

Brandy do... 

Geneva do... 

Bum ....do... 

Other  sorts do... 

Whie: 

Bed do... 


White do... 

Tallow ewt. 

Tar barrels. 

Valonia tons. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads. 

Sawn do... 

Staves do... 

Wool,  sheep's pounds. 


16, 371 
17,507 

4,396 
30,900 

3,206 


5,S98 

4,280 

25, 149 

6,476 


167,628  , 
1,116 

71.672 

27.427 

18,896 

1.371 

697,817 

11. 479 

35, 123, 200 

39,884 

610.306  |. 
52,346  j. 
40,420  . 

76,164 

3.974 

1 

7,198 


Ko  returns 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Nil  . 
..do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
do 
do 
.do 


Continent. 
Do. 
.1  Do. 

Sweden. 
Ports  in   the    Mediter- 


do 
do 
do 
do 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 
do 


Do. 

Do. 
North  America. 
United  States,  Baltic,  and 
Holland. 

United  States.  . 
United  States  and  Ire- 
land. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do» 

Do. 
Germany. 
East  Inaia. 
Principally  Bussia. 

France    and   United 

States. 
Bussia. 
Baltic  provinces. 


■  do i  Alexandria 


$190, 440  00 

9,935  00 

2  50 

17,905  00 


113,091  i...do ;    28,272  00 


46.603 

27,216 

19,906 

1.986 

31.252 

223.158 

3,008 

10, 722, 743 


do I    23,30100 

do i  Nil Bussia. 

do do I  Da 

do Sicily. 


France. 

Geneva. 

Jamaica. 

Principally  continent. 

Portugal,   Spain,   and 
France. 
Do. 


..do 


.do 

do 

.do 

do 


Total 


.do Norway,    Sweden,    Fin- 
land, and  Australia. 

.do '  Do. 

do I  Do. 

.do !  Russia  and  Australia. 


269, 915  50 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Hull  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


From  or  to— 


Bussia : 

Northern  ports  . 

Southern  ports  . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal . 

iSy .*... 

Austrian  territories. 


Steamers. 


No. 


139 

38 

96 

800 

14 

404 

419 

108 

116 

55 

"ii 


Tons. 


126.213 

84,096 

71,525 

57,587 

4,806 

242,922 

132,858 

38,845 

32,681 

39,165 

"U,i42 


RNTBRBO. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 

Tons. 

147 

45,117 

8 

3,675 

173 

40,993 

149 

36,717 

269 

24,881 

85 

7.630 

1 

62 

19 

1.800 

10 

1,377 

17 

2,801 

22 

8.105 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


286 

171,830 

46 

37,771 

271 

112, 518 

220 

04,264 

283 

29,687 

430 

250,561 

420 

132,020 

127 

40,664 

125 

34,068 

72 

42.066 

22 

3,106 

13 

14,542 
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Statement  showing  the  namgation  at  the  port  of  Sull,  ^e. — Continued. 


From  or  to — 


Turkish  domlnioiis 

United  States 

Mexico  and  Foreign  West  Indies 

Centra]  and  South  America 

AU  other  countries 

British  possessions : 

Channel  Islands 

India  and  Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies 

All  other  ports 


ENTERED. 


steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


4 

34 


68 
3 


2,218 
55, 021 


Total 


74,441 

1,373 

"i,"228' 


1, 594  I        930, 371 


From  or  to— 


Steamers. 


Bussia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  ports 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Austrian  territories 

Turkish  dominions 

United  States 

Mexico  and  Foreign  West  Indies 

Central  and  South  America 

All  other  countries 

British  possessions : 

Channel  Islands 

India  and  Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies 

All  other  poris 


No. 


I 


174 

18 

95 

81 

6 

414 

417 

icvr 

129 
15 

3 
14 

1 
44 


Tons. 


156, 173 

20,855 

71, 151 

56,568 

2,777 

247,594 

182,048 

88,948 

41,219 

14.194 

2,219 

15,273 

22.S 

83,467 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


0 

126  i 

3  1 
12  ; 

8 


Tons. 


2,406 

90,278 

718 

7,761 

3,014 


Total. 


No. 


449 

17 

16,831 

6,802 

224 

232 

13 

160 

3 

12 

77 

7 

17 

10 

1 

1 


1,040 


296,976      2,634 


Tons. 


4,624 
146,194 

718 

7,761 

77,455 

1,822 
16,831 

8.030 
224 
232 


1,227.347 


CLEARED. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


58 


13,634 


90 

55 

272 

82 


.1. 


4 
7 
9 
10 
1 


1 
9 

3 
11 
3 
1 
5 


21.224 
11,323 
36,512 
17,203 


870 
1,787 
1,808 
8,885 

318 


967 


578 
8,632 

400 

10,034 

2,976 

420 

858 


Total. 


No. 


227 

18 

185 

136 

280 

496 

417 

HI 

186 

24 

18 

15 

1 

46 


1 
9 

8 
11 
3 
1 
5 


Tons. 


169,807 

ao.855 

02,875 

67.891 

38,289 

264,797 

18t.04ft 

30,818 

43,006 

ie,002 

6,104 

15,686 

225 

84.486 


678 
8.632 

400 

10.034 

2,976 

426 

858 


Total 


1,520  I        882,708 


618 


127,924 


2, 138  ,      1, 010, 632 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  JECully  fc, — Continned. 


FlAg. 


Britifth 

Roaaian 

Sweden 

Korwegiaii 

Daniib 

G«nnaii 

Holland 

French 

Spanish 

Portugnese ... 

Italian 

Aofltiiiui 

Greek 

United  States. 


Total 


KMTBRED. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


1,413 

3 

27 

8 

32 

99 


11 


1,693 


Tons. 


No. 


830,866 

762 

11,898 

4,796 

18,571 

51,035 


12,250 


929,687 


229 

50 

66 

182 

309 

134 

16 

2 

1 


1,041 


Tons. 


91,784 

18,726 

16,732 

56,885 

33,209 

41,265 

1,887 

209 

374 


29 

17,380 

8 

4,528 

1 

409 

14 

14,277 

297,665 


Total. 


No. 


1,642 

53 

93 

190 

341 

233 

16 

2 

1 

11 

29 

8 

1 

14 


2,634 


Tons. 


922.160 

19,486 

28,630 

61,681 

61,780 

02,800 

1,887 

209 

374 

12,269 

17,880 

4,628 

409 

14,277 


1,227,352 


Flag. 


British 

Rassian 

Sweden 

Korwegian.... 

Danish 

German 

Holland 

French 

Spanish 

I^)rtagnese ... 

Italian 

Austrian 

Oreek 

United  States. 


CLSABBD. 


Steamers. 


No. 


1,312 

5 

24 

8 

34 

181 


Tons. 


779, 800 

1,672 

11, 318 

747 

19,187 

68,428 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


44 

31 
64 
73 
284 
105 
12 


Tons. 


18,889 
9,726 
13,012 
17,241 
30,552 
30,237 
1,430 


Total. 


No. 


1,356 
86 
78 
76 
318 
236 
12 


Tons. 


796,  ie» 
11,897 
24,830 
17,988 
49,789 
98,665 
1,430 


Total 


11 


12,076 


12 
2 
1 


5,811 
618 
409 


11 

12 

2 

1 


12,076 

5^811 

618 

409 


1,520 


892,728 


618 


127,924 


2,188 


1, 020, 652 


Statement  ehowing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  ffull  to  the  United  States  duritig  the 

four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Al« 

Antimony 

Bagging 

Barley 

Black  lead. 

Calfskins 

Chalk 

Cliflitone.  ....■•.. 

Coal  

C<d.orB 

Cotton  and  paper. 

I>og« 

Grease 

Sfides 

Iron  rails 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
31, 1878. 


$780  18 
5,282  48 


194  48 
1.289  48 
5,464  90 


80  24 


March  31, 
1879. 


$1,678  50 


277  26 


1,096  42 
4,297  16 
3,438  76 


June  30, 
1879. 


$7, 574  28 

2,249  58 

398  91 


2,327  32 


11,686  86 
2,024  94 


677  56 
568  10 


September 
30, 1879. 


12,894  72 


1,282  06 


3,945  80 
578  48 

1,401  40 

822  71 

12, 522  12 


776  88 
4,682  60 


Total  for  the 
year. 


f  10, 469  OO 
2,249  58 
4,089  68 
5, 201  48 

277  26 
8,946  80 

678  48 

6, 019  62 

5,909  86- 

88,007  64 

2,024  94 

80  24 

677  S6 
1,844  48 
4,682  50 
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Statement  ahowing  ike  value  of  declared  exports  fr<nn  Hull,  ^o. — Continued. 


ArticloA. 


Leather 

Lcoklne-glMses 

01dr»ifi 

Old  rope 

Old  scrap-iron 

Oxide  of  iron 

Painte •    12.088  74 

Paleale 1         502  48 

Barlsblae 

Paris  white 


Quarter  ending — 


Dcoemlier 
31, 1878. 


of  tartar 

Silver 

Spelter 

Sundries 

Tables 

Whiting-stone 

Winter-dried  hemp . 


208  40 
2,278  46 
2,091  64 


Total  ia  United  States  gold . 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . . 


Increase 


21, 101  48 
KiL 


21, 101  48 


Karch  81, 
1879. 


$295  40 
115  28 


1,260  48 

1,762  00 

13,900  86 


504  08 


1,084  30 


26  48 

630  48 


31. 261  46 

KU. 


81, 261  46 


June  30, 
1870. 


1328  88 


i  Total  for  the 

September '        y®*^' 
80, 1870. 


112, 185  00 

800  46 

3,555  74 


1,238  02 


271  28 
'i,'275'52' 


1,007  54 


763  02 
686  86 


704  68 


32, 610  72      46. 700  43 
NiL  Nil. 


32, 610  72       46, 700  43 


$624  28 

115  28 

12. 185  00 

300  46 

3,565  74 

1.260  48 

5,060  66 

14,412  84 

271  28 

604  06 

2,088  54 

686  86 

208  40 

6.260  80 

2,001  64 

26  48 

580  48 

704  68 


131,688  09 
NiL 

121,683  00 


LKBD8. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leeds  to  the 
United  States  during  tne  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Alpaca 

BatUng-tfaread 

Bars  and  bundles  iron 

Bleached  linen  damask 

Books 

Bottles 

Brown  dye '. 

Brown  grease 

Calfhafi- 

Camel-hair 

Cattle-hair 

Casings  for  sausages 

Chemicals 

Chinese  goods  

Circular  combs,  See 

Combs  and  leathers 

Combing-leathers 

Cottons 

Cottons  and  woolens 

Cudbear 

Cudbear  and  orchil  liquor   . . . . 
Cudbear  and  extract  of  indigo. 

Dye-stofis 

Economizer 

Extract  of  indigo 

Flax  warps,  &c 

Flocks 

Fustians 


Flyers,  for  flax  machinery 

Gray  and  white  cattle-luur 

Grindlng-machine,    grindstones, 

steel  xwls 

Gutta-percha 


and 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
31, 1878. 


$631  60 
■2.'oi7"64 


387  04 
298  84 


5,802  14 
1,450  80 
3,656  12 
1,228  68 


10, 120  38 

"'poo'ie 


141  52 
33, 712  16 


608  52 


4,003  64 

"  "iw'ro 


637  18 
1,383  25 


March  31, 
1870. 


June  30, 
1870. 


$2,120  88 
2,603  19 


$63  92 
2, 857  12 


419  48 


3, 831  91 
2,862  20 


20  80 
10,808  80 


516  44 

260  10 


0,530  70 


8,300  52 
'i"24r88 
'3,672' 34 


484  06 
2,306  00 


3,588  05 
1,305  38 


10, 802  41 
162  12 
178  02 


12,272  62 
4,420  20 


4,526  00 

796  12 

1,260  00 

3, 156  76 

292  68 


4,070  50 


i361  46 


September 
30, 1879. 


$2,834  14 


364  56 


1, 186  87 
4,062  72 


17  601  95 
127  50 


23,106  87 


2,844  60 
1, 611  02  , 
7, 115  64 


224  80 
5, 702  31 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$831  50 

63  92 

0,850  78 

2,603  10 

1,171  08 

208  84 

8,607  73 

14, 212  44 

1.450  80 

3,656  12 

1,228  68 

20  80 

68,013  63 

280  62 

1,255  52 

260  10 

141  52 

78,622  36 

4. 420  20 

698  52 

8,300  52 

4,526  00 

4,881  60 

2,771  92 

18,838  06 

202  G8 

880  68 

0,772  81 

484  06 

6,666  86 

537  16 
1.388  26 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports ,  4'C. — Contiuued. 


Quarter  ending— 


Article*. 


December 
31,1878. 


T 


March  31,  |  Jane  80,    '  Septeml)er 


1879. 


1879. 


30, 1879. 


$303  54 

5, 118  16 

14, 140  47 

8,943  16 


$25  60 


1, 379  78 


10. 192  82 

10. 119  52 

2.432  47 

13,630  97 

212  00 


fl,  030  54 
325  82 


9646  00 


5,488  76  . 
3.  344  16  ; 

287  87 
9,^89  00 
3,204i5 

140  00  I 


8.756  06 
5,398  32 


27, 191  22 
10, 955  06 


2.n5  76 


1, 117  14 
262  26 
250  85 


557  90 


37  40 
26  56 


» 


364  27 


606  93 


■I 


181  32 

800  60 

1,262  76 


Gypinm 

Hidrcloth 

Hattora'  ftir 

Imperial  linen  drilling 

Iron 

Leatbn' 

Linens    

Linena  and  cotton 

Kacbinery I    21,219  78 

Mohair  and  cotton    

Keedlea     

N(>w  woolen  ruga 

Oliveoll 2,212  66  » 

OrehilUqoor j ' 

Pap<'r I 

Paper  hangings ' 

PAt«ntdabber8 422  00 

Plants    

Port  win© ! 

Potta*  patent  traps 55  96 

Rulaing-giga !         567  88 

RoftDS- ' 

Boilers,  deo.,  for  machinery '         077  24 

Seeda  and  plante 172  34 

Shawls 

Shirtinga 905  58 

SUka 243  75 

Steel 113  70 

8tal&   ; 

Sondriea '      3,213  92 

Threada  17,128  06 

Trees    ' , 

Twinea    762  30 

Unioncloths    1,816  14 

Tniona  (linen  and  cotton) I      1,099  24 

Vaniiah  ' 

Water-proof  tiaaue , 

Wjreplates ' ' 965  25  ' 

Woolens i    69,960  01     300,080  71       50.415  51  ■  345,495  13 

Woolens  and  cotton 3,069  10,         664  04- '    14,008  29 

Woolenaandsillc I         346  87  1         180  56  1 180  26 

Woolens  and  worsteds    4,274  10       10,952  68  1 '      3,19101 

Woolens,  worsteds,  and  silk i j         216  39    i 

Worsteds    ;    21.898  08,    38,854  67  ,11,019  22       76,552  54 

Worsteds  and  cotton '  ' 1,148  45    

Worsteda  and  silk  I      2,172  27  i ■ 

Worateds  and  woolen 1 1 '    24,123  25    

Worsteds  and  woolen  cloths '         441  96     ' 

Woolensand  worsteds,  China i i 1      7,361  30 

Wine I 1 90  83 

' I      1.830  90 

; '  266  52 


,1 


74o  20        3, 664  35 


1, 719  25 

29,'938"i8" 
71  50 
423  62 
485  24 


37, 270  66 


927  70 

320  65 

38.311  40 


1, 107  00 
1. 080  24 


635  69 
2,823  12 


146  18 
982  75 


White  cattle  hair 
Wooden  rollers .  - . 


Tot^  in  United  Statea  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year 


257,000  26 
267,411  19 


471,  996  49  208, 031  25  619, 937  96 
507, 527  98  I  198, 094  94  !  438, 336  48 


lorrease 

IJwTeaao [''    i6,'4i6  83 


35, 531  49 


9, 936  31  ;  181. 601  48 


Total  for  the 
'year. 


$25  60 

1.076  54 

326  82 

1. 379  78 

303  54 

29,565  80 

33, 003  47 

11,663  60 

71,330  97 

14, 872  43 

140  00 

2,775  76 

3.329  80 

1,606  82- 

801  45 

557  90 

422  00 

37  40 

26  56 

55  96 

567  88 

364  27 

1,158  56 

472  94 

1,959  68 

905  56 

4,653  30 

113  70 

2, 646  95 

3,540  57 

122.  648  28 

71  50 

2,928  61 

6,204  74 

1.090  24 

146  18 

982  75 

965  25 

765,951  36 

17, 741  43 

707  68 

18, 418  63 

216  39 

148, 324  51 

1,148  45 

2, 172  27 

24, 123  25 

441  96 

7, 361  30 

99  83 

1,830  90 

266  52 


1, 556, 965  96 
1, 411, 370  59 

145. 595  37 


UXITKD  STATIM  COKSt'LATE, 

Ltedt,  October  15, 1879. 


A.  V.  DOCKERY. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Report^  by  Consul  Packard^  on  the  trade  and  coinmerce  of  Liverpool  for  the 

year  1878. 

I  have  the  honor,  pursuant  to  the  Consular  Regulations,  to  make  the 
following  commercial  report  for  the  year  1878,  accompanied  by  tables  of 
statistics. 

Generally  British  trade  with  the  United  States  shows  an  important 
increase  in  some  respects  and  revival  in  others. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  were  $433,250,386  in 
value,  being  $55,016,168  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  above  stated  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Sta.tes 
into  Great  Britain,  there  was  entered  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1878,  $261,327,021.  Table  No.  14  shows 
the  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  United  States  produce  entered  at 
this  port  for  the  calendar  year. 

V  Provisions. — The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  imports  is  a  very  large 
increase  in  that  of  provisions.  In  1877  Great  Britain  paid  $56,224,013 
for  bacon  and  hams,  beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  in  1878  the  sum  of 
$66,251,355,  being  an  increase  of  $10,027,342.  It  seems  particularly- 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  year  1874  the  value  of  such  provisions  im- 
ported was  $37,264,259  bs  against  $6^,251,355  in  1878,  there  being  a  dif- 
ference of  $28,987,006  in  favor  of  the  latter  year. 

Breadstvffs. — The  amount  of  breadstuff's  imported  during  the  year 
was  $147,693,062,  being  $31,825,408  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  breadstuffs  im]>orted  in  1874  shows  the 
very  large  increase  over  that  year  of  $84,776,707  in  1878. 

HornM  cattle. — The  importation  of  cattle  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having* 
commenced  in  1875,  in  which  year  they  numbered  299,  valued  at  $43,764. 
During  1878  the  number  was  68,903,  valued  at  $8,118,679.  Sheep  and 
lambs,  first  imported  in  1877,  numbered  13,120,  valued  at  $146,393,  apd 
in  1878,  45,567,  valued  at  $539,057.  There  is  a  smal],  but  increasing 
number  of  horses  and  swine  imported. 

TobaccOy  unmantifactured. — ^The  importation  of  this  article  is  fluctuat- 
ing, but  shows  an  increase  of  17,866,691  pounds  over  1877, 

Cotton,  rate,  has  increased  from  8,145,041  cwt.  in  1877  to  9,162,419 
cwt.  in  1878. 

Hides,  dressed,  show  a  hirge  increase.  In  1877  the  quantity  was 
19,633,318  pounds,  and  in  1878, 23,226,155  pounds,  being  3,592,837  pounds 
more. 

Wool  shows  a  large  increase.  In  1877  the  quantity  was  418,509 
pounds,  and  in  1878,  938,239  pounds,  being  519,730  pounds  more. 

Beef,  fresh. — The  importation  of  this  article  is  still  steadilv  increasing. 
In  1874  it  was  but  1^095  cwt.,  whilst  in  1878  it  was  483,012  cwt.,  that 
being  an  increase  of  39,970  cwt.  over  L877. 

Pease. — This  article  is  very  fluctuating,  there  being  onlj^  470,900  cwt. 
imported  in  1878;  there  is  a  decrease  of  118,471  cwt.  as  compared  with 
1877.  • 

Naphtha. — This  article  is  very  fluctuating,  there  being  but  1,727,242 
gallons  imported  in  1878 ;  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  974,291  gallonA^ 
as  compared  with  1877. 

Wood  and  timber. — The  imports  of  all  kinds  have  sensibly  decreased. 

Eopports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  tJie  United  States. — A  great  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  1877,  occurred  in  1878,  as  will  be  seen  on  ref- 
erence to  the  tables  herewith.  Since  1874  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  from  $137,255,192  to  $70,723,089  in  1878. 
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The  most  noticeable  items  of  decrease  are  cottons  tvom  61,174,762  yards, 
value  $6,410,087,  in  1877,  to  48,891,400  yards,  value  $5,536,182,  in  1878; 
linens  by  the  yard,  from  80,857,290  yards,  value  $10,734,288,  in  1877,  to 
<>9,080,900  yards,  value  $9,281,215,  in  1878  ;  wool  from  3,663.174  pounds, 
value  $1,149,813,  in  1877,  to  339,600  pounds,  value  $118,341,  in  1878; 
wo  lens  by  the  yard,  from  34,792,397  yards,  value  $8,046,187,  in  1877, 
to  30,693,400  yards,  value  $6,836,166,  in  1878. 

NAVIGATION. 

During  1878,  4,844  vessels,  tonnage  4,403,299,  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
and  4,714  vessels,  tonnage  4,387,894,  cleared  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  x)ossessions.  There  arrived  from  the  United  States  1,563  ves- 
4Bels,  tonnage  2,170,178,  and  1,247,  tonnage  1,840,668,  cleared.  Of  the 
vessels  which  arrived.  3,525,  tonnage  3,552,297,  were  British,  and  only 
238  vessels,  tonnage  620,748,  were  American ;  1,363  vessels,  tonnage 
6,390,  entered  with  cargoes,  and  1,853  vessels,  tonnage  303,:^23,  en- 
tered in  ballast,  and  12,078  vessels,  tonnage  5,667,699,  cleared  with 
cargoes,  and  2,953  vessels,  tonnage  998,133,  cleared  with  ballast. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

There  were  38  sailing  and  26  steam  vessels,  tonnage  29,040,  built  at 
Liverpool  in  1878. 

CUSTOMS  RfiVENUE 

The  customs  revenue  receipts  were  $14,705,232  in  1877,  and 
$15,047,813  in  1878,  an  increase  of  $342,581. 

LIVERPOOL  DOCKS. 

The  recei})ts  from  all  sources  during  1878  were  $5,787,390,  and  the 
expenditure  $5,059,916.  The  amount  of  dock-dues  received,  inclusive  of 
duties  on  tonnage,  duties  on  goods,  and  harbor  rates,  was  $3,285,261  in 
1877,  and  $3,225,665  in  1878,  a  decrease  of  $59,596. 

During  1878, 18,841  vessels,  tonnage  7,029,082,  paid  $4,900,498,  a  de- 
•crease  of  $155,024,  compared  with  1877. 

There  are  ten  warehouses  owned  by  the  Docks  and  Harbor  Board. 
The  surplus  receix)t^,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  amounted  to 
4285,476  in  1878.  , 

Foreign  animals'  wharves  and  slaughter-houses. — ^There  are  in  Liverpool 
five  wharves,  provided  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tagious diseases  ^animals)  act,  1878,  for  the  landing  and  slaughtering 
of  foreign  animals — two  on  the  Lancashire  side  and  three  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  river  Mersey.  The  first  was  occupied  by  cattle  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1879.  Between  that  time  and  the  30th  of  August  the 
number  of  American  cattle  landed  was  21,684  oxen,  2,243  pigs,  and 
6,419  sheep.  Of  these,  20^06  oxen,  2,124  pigs,  and  2,158  sheep  were 
immediately  slaughter^.  The  wharves  and  slaughterhouses  have  been 
provided  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  and  are  tmder  the 
supervision  of  their  own  servants ;  but  the  cost  of  landing,  keeping, 
slaughtering,  and  removing  of  the  cattle  is  directly  borne  by  the  im- 
porters. 

The  charge  for  landing  and  remaining  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
inspection  is,  for  oxen,  per  head.  Is. ;  calves,  6d. ;  pigs,  5d. ;  and  sheep, 
2d.    Afterwards,  for  each  portion  of  twenty -four  hours,  it  is,  oxen,  6d. ; 
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calves,  3^.  ^  pigs,  2^(7.. ;  and  sheep,  Id.    For  slaughtering,  the  charge 
per  head  is,  for  oxen,  Is.:  calves,  9(2.:  pigs,  6d. :  and  sheep,  3d. 

S.  B.  PACKARD. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  October  1, 1879. 


Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  BriHeh  and  foreign  vesseUf  including  their 
repeated  voyaged^  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  halkutt  from  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  British  poeseeaions  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1878. 


From  aad  to- 


Entered. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmar'k 

Danish  West  India  Islands 

Grermany 

Holland 

Datch  possessions  in  Jara 

Dutch  possessions  in  West  India  Islands 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

France 


Vessels. 


Algeria 

Possessions  in  Senegambia  — 

West  India  Islands 

Portugal 

Azores 

Madeira 

Possessions  in  Western  Africa. 


Spain 

Spain,  Canary  Islands 

Possessions  in  India,  Philippine,  and  Ladrone  Islands. . 

West  India  Islands , 

Italy 

Austrian  territories 


78 

32 

111 

36 

e 

125 

106 

8 

3 

5 

84 

330 

14 


Tons. 


1 
179 


279 


Greece 

Turkey,  European 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Asiatic 

Egypt  

Mx>rocco 

Tripoli  and  Tunis  

Aft-ica,  western  coast  not  particularly  designated. 

£ast<*m  coast,  native  states 

China  (exclusive  of  Hong-Kong  and  Macao) 

Japan 

Islands  of  the  Pacific  (exclusive  of  Fiji) 

United  StAtes  of  America  on  the  Atlantic 

United  States  of  America  on  the  Pacific 

Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Kepublic 

Mexico 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia  (Xew  Granada) 

Veneisucla 

Ecuador  

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chili 

Brazil 


40 

40 

113 

6 
30 
44 

7 
13 
82 
21 
14 
78 


3 

4 

1,472 

91 

12 

64 

3 
16 

8 


Uruguay  

States  of  Argentine  Confederation. 


Total  foreign  countries  . . 
Total  British  possessions 


122 

16 
23 
199 
13 
61 


36, 676 

15,  610 

41,433 

3,257 

6,134 

68,000 

63,767 

5,435 

3,748 

1,130 

58,716 

140,223 

9,084 


263 
76, 591 


131,983 


38,366 

14,983 

110,905 

4, 551 
27, 457 
.?],  602 

4,726 

8,7S3 
94,555 

2,066 
15, 169 
06,451 


2,698 

2  854 

2,050i010 

120,168 

3,215 

40, 379 

1,459 

17,186 

1,398 


115, 209 
11,643 
23,397 
91, 211 
6,044 
60,265 


3,992 
852 


Grand  total 


Total  foreign  countries,  1877  .. . 
Total  British  possessions,  1877. 


Grand  total  for  1877. 


4,844 


3, 649, 650 
753,649 


Cleared. 


Vessels. 


4,220 
1,033 


3, 650, 799 
902. 626 


Increase,  1878. 
Decrease,  1878 


409 


150,126 


121 

41 

82 

90 

32 

135 

107 

7 

5 

4 

80 

251 


3 

12 

112 

10 

1 

3 

133 

1 

6 

150 

136 

3 

16 

79 

11 

1 

72 

13 


144 
1 
4 


2 

1,219 

28 

16 

20 


1 

3 

51 


83 

245 

49 

37 


3,623 
1,001 


3,723 
1.328 


6, 253  I    4, 553, 425  i    5, 049 


835 


Tons. 


45,333 

21),  334 

32,586 

17,215 

22,505 

72,244 

60,512 

5,270 

4,03U 

1,896 

47,595 

102,502 


1,565 

3,082 

40.66B 

1,546 

136 

76» 

60,318 

22d 

6,424 

ion,  400 

123.100 

1,160 

14,96S 

80,811 

7, 170 

181 

88,894 

1.466 


83,024 

876 

2,816 


768 

1, 805. 065 

35,613 

16,595 

11,291 


281 

1,181 

30,231 


102,447 

188,038 

62,812 

21,256 


3, 279, 627 
1.108,267 


4, 403, 299       4. 714         4, 387, 894 


3, 155,  28<1 
1, 332.  540 


4, 487, 782 


99.888 
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Statement  shomng  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Bailing  and  steam  vessels  of  each  nation,  in- 
eluding  their  repeated  voyages,  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  hallastfrom 
and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions  at  the  port  oj  Liverpool  during  the  year 
1878. 


Flag. 


BritiBb 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

G«nnan 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Italian 

Austrian 

Greek 

United  States  of  America 
All  other  countries 


Entered. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

3,525 

3, 552, 297 

28 

15,766 

79 

40,308 

335 

153,847 

71 

10. 430 

168 

70,720 

21 

5,360 

13 

14, 215 

67 

27,583 

201 

136, 374 

3 

1,307 

60 

34,589 

22 

12, 024 

5 

2.468 

288 

320, 748 

8 

4,363 

Cleared. 


Yessels. 

Tons. 

% 

3,342 

3, 526, 067 

37 

21.069 

80 

43,548 

345 

161, 377 

84 

11,206 

185 

78,197 

26 

5,677 

2 

1,204 

68 

28,711 

208 

140, 72» 

4 

1,430 

58 

31,092 

17 

9,898 

4 

1,662 

240 

322,492 

5 

2,S8ft 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  including  their  re- 
peated voyages,  that  entered  and  cleared  to  and  from  British  Possessions,  foreign  countries, 
and  coastwise,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1878. 


Entered. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

TotaL 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tona 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Entered  with  carsoes. 

6,156 
1,246 

1, 767, 505 
163, 906 

1       7, 474 
1           607 

4,622,638 
139, 417 

13,630 
1,853 

6,890,238 

Ent^md  in  ballast 

308,82a 

Total  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast. 

7,402 

1, 931, 501 

i        8,081 

1 

4, 762, 056 

15,483 

6, 608, 55<» 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Cleared  with  carsoes 

4,996 
2,274 

1,469,929 
571, 765 

7,082 
679 

4, 197, 770 
426,368 

12,078 
2,953 

5,667,69» 

Cleared  in  ballast 

998,133 

7,270 

2, 041, 694 

7,761 

4, 624, 138 

15, 081 

6,665,882 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels,  including  their  repeated  voyages, 
that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  Possessions  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and . 
1878. 


Tear. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


I" 


Number.        Tons.      '  Number. 


1874 5,442 

1876 ;  5,481 

1876 5,381 

1877 i  5,253 

1878  4,844 

I 

■■»  .III  ■  „ , 


4, 3.'>2, 816 
4, 402, 116 
4, 494, 356 
4,563,425 
4,  403, 299 


5,174 
5,184 
5,219 
5,040 
4,714 


Tons. 


4, 215, 025 
4, 378, 203 
4, 457, 047 
4, 487,  782 
4, 387, 894 
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Statement  showing  the  number  and  tannage  of  British  and  foreign  veeseUj  inoludinq  their 
repeated  voyaaes,  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  ana  in  ballast  coastwise  at  the  port 
of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876, 1877,  and  1878. 

( It  should  be  nnderstood  that  this  table  isolndes  the  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  which 

have  not  been  included  in  preyions  tables.] 


Year. 


1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Entered. 


Number. 


8,574 
9,119 
8,969 
9,632 
10,639 


Tons. 


1,905,503 
2. 027, 752 
2,050,966 
2, 070, 845 
2,290,257 


Cleaied. 


Number. 


8,455 
8,917 
8.727 
9,216 
10, 317 


Tons. 


1,S»5.064 
2,016.504 
1,081,755 
2,115.858 
2,277,938 


Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  built  at  Liverpool 
(exclusive  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners)  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1676,   1877,  and 

1878. 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Tol 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

12 

11,182. 

25 

12,525 

37 

15 

15,950 

11 

5,307 

26 

34 

21,167 

12 

4,826 

46 

19 

20,564 

15 

11.783 

34 

38 

15.257 

26 

13,783 

64 

Tons. 


23,707 
21,257 
25,993 
32,347 
29,040 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  qtMntUies  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  from 

the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1877  and  1678. 


Principal  articles. 


Bacon  anclhanie cwt. 

Bark,  Peruvian do... 

Caoutcboac do..., 

Cocoa , poimda. 

Coffee cwt.. 

Com: 

Wheat cwt . . 

Wheatmeal  and  fioar do. . . 

Cotton: 

Kaw cwt.. 

Mautifaetiirea value. . 

Djes  and  dyeing  stuffs : 

Cochineal cwt.. 

Indigo do  ... 

Flax,  dresAed  and  undressed do. . . 

Fruits: 

Currant  a cwt.. 

JCaisins do 

Gnano tons.. 

Hemp,  dn'H!-ied  aud  undreH;*fd cwt . . 

Hides,  uutaxined do  — 

Jute do 

Metals: 

Copper,  unwnmglit  and  pai't  wrought, 
tons 

Iron  bar« ...  tons . . 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  slabs,  and  rega- 
ins  cwt.. 

OU: 

Cocoannt cwt . . 

Palm ilo  . . . 

QnicksUver pounds. . 

nice,  not  in  the  husk cwt. . 

Saltpeter do 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed quartera.. 

fiape do — 

SOk: 

Raw pounds.. 

Thrown do — 

Mannfocturea value.. 

Spicee: 

Cinnamon pounds.. 

Pepper do — 

^irita: 

Brandy proof  gallons . . 

Geneva do  — 

Rum do — 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do  — 

Mixed  in  bond do — 

Sugar: 

Unrefined cwt.. 

Foreign,  refined  and  candy do — 

Molasses do  ... 

Tallow  and  stearine do... 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco: 


ITnmanTLfiictured .pounds.. 

^  Foreign,  manufactured  and  snun  .do 

Wine gallons.. 

Wool;  sheep  and  lambs' pounds.. 


Quantities,   '  Quantities, 
1877.         i         1878. 


Increase. 


241,  512 

1, 162 

35, 930 

1,  572, 949 

117,782 

10,808 
3,796 

524, 751 

$388,042 

2.420 
2,243 
3, 485 

29,707 
20,  331 
631 
52,839 
83,635 
13,  335 


5.616 
567 

2,058 

2,239 

308,  893 

727,075 

1,  809,  487 

2,666 

94 
24 

96,620 


$139, 987 

225,763 
1,465,400 

44,994 
6,097 

235,  573 
2,454 

599, 401 

78,849 
4,  957 
2,730 

22.  027 
143, 850 

7,  656,  660 

290,  528 

83,165 

5, 714,  300 


118, 264 
1, 096, 093 

25,366 

4,965 

233, 335 

60,092 
361, 168 

64,903 

2,632 

6,375 

7,414 

133, 850 

7,487,534 

375,  357 

93,046 

2, 476,  000 


57,638 


3,645 


84,829 
9,881 


288, 193  '  46,  981 

3,  583  I  2,  421 

39,412  I  3.482 

2. 625,  078  1, 052, 129 

103,485    

44, 466  '  24, 648 

11,121  ;  7,325 

I 

583, 868  I             59, 117 
$307,959  ' 

1,654  j... 

2,024    

1,260    

56,  273  I      26,  566 
22,825  '       2,494 

91  I 

55,468  '       2,629 

62,876  I 

13,217  ' 

5,144  ' 

814  I        247 

3,345  ,      1,287 

3,  466  ,       1, 227 

150,084  I 

768,  318  '  40,  643 
2,288,327  '     478,840 

1,831  ' 

205  !        Ill 
701  I        677 

112,970  I      16,350 

60  '  60 

$156,142  I  $16,155 


I 


Decrease. 


14,297 


$80,083 

766 

219 

2,225 


540 


20, 759 
118 


472 


158,  2v)9 
835 


107, 499 
369, 307 

19,628 
1,132 
2,  238 


235,  243 

23,  940 
2.  325 


14,  613 
12,000 

169,126 
'3,238,300 


Comparaiive  statement  showing  the  quantities  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  into 

the  port  of  Liverpool  dunng  the  years  1877  aiul  1876. 


Piincipal  articles. 


Animals  Uring : 

Oxen,  bulla,  and  cows number.. 

Sbeep  and  lambs     do  ... 

Bones  (except  whale  fins) tons.. 

(!aoatchouc   cwt.. 

Chemical  maunfactures  and  products  value. . 

Coeoa pounds . . 

Cottee... cwt.. 


Quantities, 

1877. 


17, 179 

8,151 

13,  814 

114,031 

$1,100,921 

3,  484.  750 

138,  663 


Quantities, 

1878. 


56,513 

55,558 

9,981 

104,009 

$904,670 

3, 912, 460 

110, 716 


Increase. 


39,334 
47, 407 


427, 710 


I>ecreaae. 


3,688 

10,022 

$196,  251 


27,947 
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Comparative  8tatem€tit  shotcing  the  quantities  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  ^x, — Continued. 


Principal  articles. 


Com: 

Wheat cwt. 

Barley do. . . 

Oat« do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do . . . 

Indian  com  or  maize do... 

Wheat-meal  and  floor do... 

Cotton: 

Raw cwt. 

Mannfactares valae. 

Dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs : 

Cochineal cwt. 

Indigo do... 

Flax - do... 

Frait: 

Currants cwt. 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels . 

Raisins cwt. 

Grlass,  of  all  kinds do... 

Guano tons. 

Hemp cwt. 

Hides : 

Raw cwt. 

Tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  dressed  .tons. 

Hops  — cwt. 

Horses number. 

Jute cwt. 

Leather  gloves dozen  pairs  ■ 

HetAls: 

Copper  ore  and  regulua tons . 

Un wrought  and  part  wrought do. . . 

Iron,  pig do... 

Iron,  bar do . . . 

Iron,  cast  and  wrought  of  all  sorts  do. .. 

li«'ad,  pig  and  sheet do. . . 

Tin  in  ingots,  slabs,  and  regnlus  .. .cwt. 

Zinc,  crude  aud  manufactured do. . . 

Oil: 

Train,  blubber  and  spermaceti tuns. 

Olive do... 

Palm cwt. 

S<mmI  of  all  kinds tons. 

Oil-seed  cake do . . . 

Paper  (except  hangings)  of  all  kinds.,  .cwt. 

Petroleum .' gallons. 

Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hams cwt. 

Beef,  salted  and  fresh do 

Pork,  salt«d  and  fresh do. . . 

Meats  not  otherwise  described do . . . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do. . . 

Eggs great  hundred . 

Fish cwt. 

Lard do... 

Potatoes  do... 

Pyi-ites  of  iron  or  copper tons . 

Riags  and  other  material  for  making  paper, 

t*>n8 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk cwt. 

Saltpeter  and  cubic  nitre do. . . 

Clover  and  grass cwt . 

Cotton tons 

Flax  and  linseed quarters . 

Rape do . . . 

SUk: 

Raw pounds^ . 

Mjuiufactun'S value . 

Bkins,  shec^p  and  lambs' number. 

Spirits : 

Rum proof  gallons* . 

Brandy do . . . 

Geneva do... 

Other  unsweetiened  spirits do . . . 

Sugar : 

TTnreflned cwt. 

IJwflued do. . . 

Tallow  and  stearine do  . . 

Tea pounds . 


Quantities, 
1877. 


14, 846, 701 

39U335 

137, 751 

462,282 

1, 254. 278 

7, 399, 090 

1, 918, 310 

11, 621, 293 
$615,860 

20, 210 

958 

8.440 

422,753 
1, 235, 465 

132, 760 
45, 093 
15, 395 

434.147 

308, 121 

18, 668,  092 

67.748 

1, 237 

278,  819 

2,011 

46,390 
2.5, 178 
2,646 
1,  828 
8.315 
6,9<)6 
2.528 
52,  840 

3,644 

10,  771 

750,  945 

1,  243 

41,655 

13, 481 

5,  938, 147 


2, 030, 
4lt<, 
151, 
148, 
123. 
779. 
42. 
240. 
434, 
144, 
235, 


741 
835 
032 
233 
612 
509 
869 
985 
472 
895 
397 


48.087  I 

3,910,805  ! 

383,314  ! 

34,330  ' 
12.  025 
183, 455 
6,958 

.M88 

$36,  766 

2,  993,  969 

1.848..'il6 
441.  371  : 
54,744 
194.  394  ' 

4,  222,  030 
171.155- 
473,  542  ' 
16, 478  I 


Quantities, 

1878. 


12, 911, 207 
186,567 
195,432 
656,242 
681,503 
9, 644. 494 
2, 177, 179 

11,  537, 134 
$814,  274 


Increase. 


757 
12. 257 

378,  532 
1, 298, 440 

113, 671 
64,539 
21,  808 

445,  655 

239,  246 

21,228,599 

59,  955 

2,225 

257,  061 

2,048 

48,366  i 
28,275  ! 

490 ;. 

1,437  .. 

9,  550  I 

7.  472  ' 

2,519  '. 
53,200 

3,  918  , 

7.  599  I 

548,  357*  I 

1,401  I 

54,070  I 

14,646 

5,950,251  I 


3,  077, 
544, 
203, 
151, 
153. 

1,  009, 
52, 
276, 
608, 
190, 
210, 


120 
269 
306 
721 
724 
827 
188 
997 
960 
033 
620 


32,274 
3, 434. 988 
653,060  ; 

42,519  ! 
8,809 
226,070 
9,223 

3.651 
$14,697  , 
2. 343,  550 

t 

1,  810,  816  ' 
556.  940 
55. 472 
115,626  ,, 

4.  054, 407 
190,599 
368,988 
21,  287  I 


57.681 
193.960 

'2,'i45,'464 
258,869 


$198, 405 


3,817 


62,975 


1,976 
3.097 


1.235 
506 


360 

274 


158 

12. 415 

1, 165 

12, 104 


1. 046, 

125. 

52, 

3, 

30, 

230, 

9. 

38, 

174, 

45, 


379 
434 

274 
488 
112 
318 
319 
012 
488 
138 


269, 
8. 


42. 

2. 


Decrease. 


746  ' 

180  V 


615 
265  : 


115,  569 
728 


19,444  , 


1,985.494 
264.718 


822^775 


84.150 


20,210 
201 


44,221 


19.089 


68,875 
"*7,793 
*2i,"758 


2.156 
391 


3,172 
202,588 


24,777 

15.  813 
475,  817 


3,216 


1.537 
$22.  060 
650,  419 

37,700 


4,819 


78,768 
167,623 
ioi,*564 
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OmparaHve  siaiment  thawing  the  quantities  of  foreign  and  oolanialproducej  ^c. — Continned. 


Principal  articles. 


Tobacco: 

UnmanufiActiired pounds. . 

Hanuiaotared.  cigars  and  snuff. ...  do  . . . 

Wine gallons. . 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn loads.. 

Sawn  or  split do  ... 

Staves do... 

Mahogany tons.. 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs* pounds.. 

Alpaca,  Tecu&a,  and  llama do 

Woolen : 

Tarn w poundH.. 

Manu  Atctures Tslne . . 


30, 941, 891 

982, 142  i 
2,812,822  I 


232,527 

558,579 

11,205 

14, 418 

42.710,596 
3,579,245 

7,757 
$875,197 


44,110,376 
1, 062, 374 
1,839,741 

106,000 
441,648 

7,118  I 
12.390 

42.874,284  , 
3, 974. 378 

4,245 
$885,563 


13, 168, 485 
80,232 


163,638 
895, 138 


$10,366 


Decrease. 


473,081 

124,527 

116,936 

4,067 

2,028 


3,512 


Yalue  of  total  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodaoe  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1874, 
1875,  1876,  1877.  and  1878:  1874,  $520,257,493;  1875.  $510,762,014;  1876,  $484,154,799;  1877,  $481,848,675; 
1878,  $456,355,891. 


Statement  showing  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  entered  at  the  port  of 

Liverpool  during  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Bscon cwt. 

Betf: 

Salted cwt 

Fresh do.. 

Batter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Corn: 

Wheat cwt. 

Maize  oi  Indian  com do.. 

Oatmeal do.. 

Wheat  meal  or  flour do.. 

Cotton,  raw do. . 

Flah,  cured  or  salted do.. 

Hides,  tawed,  not  otherwise  dressed pounds. 

Bams cwt. 

Lard do.. 

Heat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  salting do.. 

Oil-seed  cake tons. 

Petroleum,  refined gallons. 

Pork,  salted cwt. 

TrQo  w  and  stearins do . . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured pounds. 

A 11  other  articles < 


Total 


Quantities. 


2, 408, 482 

85,268 
338,106 
106,089 
797,209 

10,384,298 

7, 400, 636 

287,903- 

1, 194, 319 

9, 112, 635 

117, 727 

18,324,417 

647, 791 

607,559 

116, 771 

51.356 

5, 939, 135 

195, 577 

270,663 

41,  543, 935 


Declared 
value. 


$20, 820, 308 

728,358 
4, 277, 918 
2, 167, 171 
9, 127, 637 


29, 19.3, 

10, 774, 

874, 

4.849, 

122,560, 

1,485, 

4.188, 

7,396, 

5,627, 

1.699, 

1.M4. 

1.2W, 

1, 357, 

2.548. 

4,977, 

23,530, 


544 

751 
717 
692 
695 
566 
586 
526 
554 
806 
000 
865 
500 
851 
277 
806 


261,327,021 


I 


Statement  showing  the  quantities  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  for 

transhipment  during  the  gear  1878. 

Spirits:  Ram gallons..  260,682 

Brandy do....  253,685 

Geneva do....  495,  »31 

Of  all  other  sorts do 90,746 

Tea pounds..  160,950 

Tobacco:  Unmanufactured do 2,884,790 

Manufactured  and  cigars do 613, 643 

Other  articles  not  separately  enumerated value . .  $22, 999, 041 

Slattment  fthoiving  the  grosti  amount  of  customs  rerenue  received  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  dur- 
ing the  gears  1^4,  le75,  1^76,  1877,  and  lfi78. 

1874 114,415  931 

1H75 14,188  :176 

1876 14,479,111 

1877 14,705,232 

1878 15,047,813 
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312  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

LONDOK 


Report^  hy  Consul- General  BadeoAi,  an  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Londof$ 
for  the  year  1878  and  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

Ib  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  380  of  Consular  Reg- 
ulations, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  statements  respecting 
trade  and  navigation  within  the  consular  district  of  London. 

Form  D  for  this  consulate-general  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  every  quarter  of  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1879,  the  total  increa>se  amounting  to  $5,004,290  70.52  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  ending  September  30, 1878,  or  rather  more  than 
25  per  cent.  . 

The  total  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
London  in  1878  was  $234,229,672,  being  $18,700,000  less  than  in  1877. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  London  in  the  year  1878  was 
$661,376,546,  l>eing  $66,622,424  less  than  in  1877.  The  total  amount  of 
the  duties  received  at  London  in  the  year  1878  was  $50,475,450,  an  in- 
crease over  1877  of  $1,600,000,  and  more  than  one-half  the  total  gross 
amount  of  customs  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  London  for  1878  is  the  smallest  total 
annual  value  recorded  for  the  past  five  years ;  it  was,  however,  more 
than  one- third  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  imports  at  the  second  port  of  Great  Britain,  Liver- 
pool, by  $158,599,000. 

The  number  or  vessels  entered  from  foreign  countries  in  1878  was 
11,383,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,345,281.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  to 
foreign  countries  was  8,782 ;  tonnage,  4,389,004.  There  was  a  decrease 
from  the  year  1877  of  772  vessels,  and  339,419  tons  entered,  and  of  181 
vessels  and  32,809  tons  cleared.  •  Of  the  above  tonnage  the  proportion 
was  two  tons  British  for  every  ton  foreign. 

In  the  coasting  trade  the  tonnage  amounted  to  4,071,172,  an  increase 
60,000  tons  over  that  of  1877. 

Seventy-four  American  vessels  entered  the  port  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  30, 1879,  against  103  in  1878. 

The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered  during  the  same  period  wa& 
84^24  against  104,487. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  in  American  bottoms  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1879,  was  about  $6,296,980;  the  exports  in  Ameri» 
can  bottoms,  about  $1,229,885;  for  the  preceding  year  the  imports  were 
about  $7,397,745,  and  the  exports  $1,226,210. 

The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1879,  varied  as  follows : 

Per  oentb 

October  1,  1878 5 

October  14,  1878 6 

November  21, 1878 5 

Januaiyie,  1879 4 

January  30,  1679 3 

March  13,  1879 2^ 

AprillO,  1879 2 

November,  1879 *^ 

The  agricultural  season  in  the  district  of  this  consulate-general  ha«. 
been  marked  by  continuous  raiu  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
harvests  were  the  poorest  known  for  many  years.  The  hop  crop — sa 
important  in  Kent  County  and  a  part  of  Surrey — was  almost  a  total 
failure,  a  fact  of  consequence  to  tbose  interested  in  hops  in  America. 
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The  principal  feature  in  the  commercial  condition  of  London  during' 
the  present  year  is  the  revival  in  trade,  T^hich  has  now  been  continuous 
for  some  months.  The  invoices  of  goods  passing  through  this  consulate- 
general  for  the  United  States  funiish  an  unMling  indication  of  the 
general  condition  of  London,  and  almost  of  the  kingdom.  When  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  good,  English  business  thrives :  and  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  holds  equally.  The  export  ttade  to  America, 
which  for  years  had  been  falling  off,  exhibiting  last  year  a  decline  of 
over  $17,000,000  since  1873,  or  more  than  52  per  cent.,  began  in  the  first 
gix  months  of  1879  to  revive,  and  it  was  not  long  before  this  was 
noted  by  close  observers,  with  the  hope  that  a  favorable  ^ect  upon 
the  general  condition  of  British  commerce  and  business  might  be  ex- 
perienced. The  hope  was  quickly  realized.  In  July  there  was  apparent 
a  slight  improvement,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  continued  increase 
of  exportations  to  the  United  States ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  when 
I  am  able  to  report  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000  in  the  value  of  the 
invoices  passing  through  this  consulate-general,  the  condition  of  nearly 
all  business  enterprises  and  interests  in  London,  so  essentially  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  far  better  than  has  been  known 
for  certainly  two  years.  Indeed,  the  buoyancy  at  present  is  such  that 
many  are  fearful  it  cannot  be  permanent.  This  whole  subject  will  be 
found  more  fully  treated  in  my  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  which  I  beg  respectfully  to  refer,  Whatever  is  true  in 
those  respects  of  the  country  is  equally  or  even  more  absolutely  true  of 
the  capital. 

ADAM  BADEAU. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  November  1,  1879. 


Statemetit  showing  thr.  commerce  at  the  port  of  London  for  the  year  ending  December  31^  1878. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Qnautitiea. 


Animals,  living : 

Oxen,  balls,  and  cows numher.. 

Sheep  and  lambs do.... 

Bones  (e xcept  whale- fins) tons . . 

Caoutchouc ..cwt.. 

Chemical  mannfactores  and  products value.. 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Coffee owt.. 

Cotton,  raw do.... 

Cotton  manafactnres value.. 

Dyes:  Indigo cwt.. 

Flax do 

Fruit: 

Currants  and  raisins cwt.. 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels.. 

Glass  of  all  kinds cwt.. 

Grain: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Barley '. do 

.do. ... 


Oats. 
Pease 
Beans 
Maize 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Wh eat-meal  and  flour do . . . 

Guano tons. 

Hemp cwt. 

Hides pounds. 

Hops cwt. 

Horses  number. 

Jnt« cwt. 

X<eather  gloves dozen  pairs . 


73,156 

736.668 

11.549 

38.196 

£390,122 

13, 283,  285 

1, 143,  577 

836, 446 

£419,  352 

57,011 

15,833 

930,  591 

1,  331, 676 
604,927 

11, 018, 104 

2,  342,  320 
8, 109,  393 

451,137 

3:>1,6C4 

4,  590,  427 

1, 486,  980 

47.  018 

358,944 

26,  381,  857 

03, 183 

11,543 

1,  574.  715 

15,494 
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Statement  showing  the  oommei'ce  at  the  part  of  London^  ^o. — Continued. 

IMPORTS— Conttnued. 


Articles. 


Hetals: 

Copper tons. 

Iron do... 

Lead do... 

Tin cwt. 

Zinc do... 

OU: 

Train,  1>lubl>er,  and  spermaceti tuns. 

Olive do  .. 

Pnlm  cwt. 

Set«(l,  of  all  kinds tuns. 

Oils*"*-!!  cake tons . 

Pap  -r  of  all  kinds  (save  hangings) cwt. 

Petroleum gallons. 

Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hams cwt. 

Beef,  pork,  and  other  meats do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

IB^KS great  hundred. 

Fish cwt. 

Lard do... 

Potatoes ; do... 

Pyrites  of  ii*on  or  copper tons . 

Rags  and  paper-makmg  materials do . . . 

Rice   cwt. 

Saltpeter  and  cubic  niter do... 

Seeds: 

Clover  Mid  grass - cwt. 

Cotton tons . 

Flax  and  linseed quartei-s . 

Rape do... 

Silk,  raw pounds. 

Silk  manufactures value. 

Skins :  Sheep  and  lambs' number. 

Spirits: 

Rnm proof  gallons. 

Brandy do... 

Geneva do... 

Other  unsweetened do. . . 

Sugar : 

Unrefined cwt. 

R«ifine<l do  .. 

Tallow  and  Hteorine do... 

Tea ; pounds . 

Tobacco : 

rnmanufacturod pounds . 

Manufactured do... 

C igars  and  snuff do . . . 

Wine  gallons. 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn loads. 

Siirwn  or  split do... 

Staves : ^. do... 

Mahogany tons. 

"Wool:  Sheep  and  lambs' pounds. 

Woolen  yam do .  - . 

"Woolen  manufactures value. 


QnantitieB. 


12,925 
165,720 

48.413 
327,867 
475, 142 

6.006 

2,813 

36.420 

1,102 

62.477 

554,852 

14, 354, 607 

362.437 

454,389 

306,562 

251.295 

.[      1,289,521 

.'  323,947 

28,185 

.,      2,357,497 

.!  35.482 

25, 766 

2,657,343 

708,006 

77. 762 

28,981 

585,145 

534,831 

3. 900.  512 

£336,  722 

7,  325, 334 

4, 467, 037 

2,046,973 

60,235 

1,090,646 

5, 317, 473 

1,268,653 

345,  093 

.    204,680,186 

I 

.  32, 792,  739 
;'|  2,182,361 
J      9,698,933 

.,  262.170 

1,038,067 

30, 113 

25.526 

.    323,330.839 

353,032 

£565.472 


Total  value.  £136,696,104  or  $616,376,546;  duties  received  thereon,  £10,375,221  or  $50,475,450. 

EXPORTS. 

L— Produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Articles. 


Alkali 

Apparel 

Aims  and  ammunition : 

Fire-arms  (small) ...number. . 

Gunnowder pounds.. 

Of  all  other  sorts 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozens. . 

Boer  and  ale barrels. . 


Quantities. 


102, 772 


1, 812, 866 
233,151 


89,  516 
7, 271, 000 


Value. 


£36.458 
2. 029.  647 

117.979 
216. 121 
354.523 
446,016 
901,330 
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Statement  showing  the  comMeroe  at  the  port  of  London^  4rc, — Contiiiaed. 

BXPOBT&— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Books,  printed owt.. 

Botter do 

Candlea,  of  all  aorta pounds.. 

CaoatchoQC,  manofao  tnrea  of 

Chemical  producta  or  preparations 

Coal,  cinders,  and  patent  fuel tons., 

Cotton  yam pounds.. 

Cotton  manullMturea: 

Piece*goods yards.. 

Hosiery  and  small  wares , 

Earthen  and  china  ware 


Fish,  herrings barrels.. 

Glass,  of  all  kinds 


Quantities. 


34.340 
1,455 

3, 270,  eoo 


Value. 


47,670 
41,426.000 

611, 774, 000 


20,913 


Haberdashery  and  millinery , 

Hardware  and  cutlery  unenumerated 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozens 

Leather: 

Fnwrought cwt 

Wrought 

Saddlery  and  harness | 

Linen  and  jute  yam pounds.. 

Lini>ii  and  J  ute  manufactures :  ' 

Linen  piece-goods /fyards.-l 

Linen  tliread;  and  unenumerated '. 

Jute  manu&ctures yards . .  | 

JCachincry  and  mill  work 1. 

Metals: 
Iron — 

Pig,  bar.  bolt,  and  wire tons. .  1 

Railroad : do....' 

All  other  kinds do | 

Ste«*l.  unwroiight do 

Copper —  I 

Unwrought cwt.. 

Part  wrought  and  wrought do 

Lead  and  lead  ore tons.. 

Tin.  unwrought cwts.. 

Oil,  seed gallons.. 

Pain  ters'  colors 

Paper  (except  hangings) cwts..* 

Salt tons..' 

SUk:  I 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yam , 

Manufactures   

Spirits, British  and  Irish gallons..' 

Sugar,  refined cwt..! 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus < 

'Wool,  sheep  and  lambs ' poun  ds . 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam ^... 

Woolen  manufactures : 

Cloths  of  all  kinds yards. 

Worsted  and  mixed  stuffs do... 

Flannels,  carpets,  Slq do... 

Hosiery  and  other  goods v 

All  other  articles 


451,029 
57,551 


3,415,400 
19, 325, 800 
36,'42i,*206' 


259,  781 
28,  752 


404, 608 
55,094 


531,900 
234.400 

8, 247, 200 
37,  763,  800 
II,  369,  800 


Total  ralue 

Total  value  in  dollars 


£371,667 

0,245 

107.1178 

167,001 

593,944 

40,765 

1,838,410 

8,031,275 
875,956 

.    350.957 

26,140 

377,795 

1, 604,  372 

1, 037, 772 
550,992 

460.503 
880,518 
243,909 
103, 229 

627,852 

91,657 

345,809 

1,560,698 


I 


84,143 

60, 131 

171, 527 

3,050 

15,  740 

275.  540 

22,864 

67<840 

5.  462,  400 


643,014 

595,281 

2,  923,  610 

66,839 

.52, 667 
929, 432 
430, 150 
222,400 
644,193 
624,638 
670,  514 

40,920 

127, 354 

601,  300 

126.771 

68,435 

481,289 

47,306 

37,704 

1.568,287 

1, 777. 746 

854,449 

293,305 

9, 797. 669 


48, 145, 873 
234. 229. 672 


2.— Exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 


.cwt, 


Bacon  and  hams cwt.. 

Bark.  FeruYian do 

Caoatchouo do 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Coffee owt.. 

Cotton : 

Raw 

Manufactures 

Dyea  and  dyeing-stuflii: 

Cochineal cwt.. 

Indigo do 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed do.... 

Fruits : 

Currants cwt.. 

Baisins do 


1,886 

30,519 

23,369 

7, 185, 189 

908,894 

194,633 


13,887 

44,209 

1,087 

211, 007 
61,  816 


£162,589 


I 
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Statement  ehowing  the  oommeroe  eU  ike  port  of  London,  fe. — Continned. 

EXPOSTS-^ontinaed. 


Articles. 


QoantitieB. 


OmiB: 

Wheat cwt. 

Wheat-meal  and  flonr do... 

OUMBO .* tOBB. 

Hemp,  dres.'ied  and  imdTeBsed cwt. 

Hidee,  untaimed do... 

Jute do... 

Metals: 

Copper,  nnwronght  and  part  wrought tons. 

Iron  bars do... 

Tin,  Jn  blocks,  ingots,  slabs,  and  regains cwt. 

Oil: 

Coooannt cwt. 

Palm  do... 

QaicksilTer pounds. 

Rice,  not  in  the  hnsk cwt. 

Saltpeter do... 

Seeos: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters . 

Bape do... 

Silk: 

Raw ponnds . 

Thrown do... 

Manafactares 

Spices : 

Cinnamon ponnds. 

Pepper do... 

Spirits : 

fii-andy , proof-gallons. 

Geneva do... 

Rum do . . . 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do.. 

Mixed  (in  bond) do... 

TJnreflned  cwt . 

Foreiffn  refined  and  candy do. . . 

Molasses : do... 

Tallow  and  stearine do . . . 

Tea ponnds. 

Tobacco : 

Fnniannfactnred ponnds. 

Foreign,  mannfactared and  snaff do... 

"Wine gallons. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' ponnds. 


Value. 


767,501 

44,812 

28.296 

67,671 

816,846 

987,088 


I 


4,151 ;. 

48,602  |. 
106,786  <. 

80,244  L 

12,466    . 

915,273  i. 

1,518,600    . 

23.263  '. 

24,498    . 

182,225  '. 

I 

239.143  I. 
6,679  >. 


1, 058, 300 
16, 802.  010 

148, 772 

21.095 

1, 243,  093 

192,  019 

236,232 

200, 698 

152, 992 

4,833 

63,677 

39, 991, 002 

5. 988, 316 

787.847 

1, 098,  957 

126, 913, 426 


£100,893 


Statement  shotcing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  London  for  the  year  1878. 


British 

Russian 

Swedish , 

Norwegian  ..... 

Danish , 

German 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Fiench  

Spanish 

Portuguese  ..... 

Itiilian 

Austrian  : 

Greek  

UnittHl  States . . 
Other  countries 

Total  .... 


Flag. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

! 
Veaeels. 

Tons. 

Yessela. 

Tons. 

7,461 

8,706,346 

5,281 

2,897,456 

172 

66,446 

135 

53,357 

389 

192,483 

345 

166,796 

999 

457,238 

963 

460, 5B4 

494 

142,677 

435 

119.161 

909 

381,429 

755 

827,  &53 

374 

80,204 

861 

76.428 

94 

46,800 

114 

70,288 

156 

50,702 

146 

55,202 

119 

52,270 

103 

44,214 

5 

919 

6 

1,84» 

95 

58.  425 

46 

27,530 

23 

13,484 

17 

10,275 

5 

2.  865 

2 

1,545 

86 

92, 10,5 

69 

76,109 

:          2 

879 

4 

1.218 

11,  383 

5.  345,  281 

8,782 

4,389,064 
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Statement  shounng  the  navigation,  hy  countrieSj  at  the  port  of  London  for  the  year  1878. 


From  or  to- 


Entered. 


Veaaek. 


FORKIOK  COUMTBIBS. 


BoMia: 

Northern  ports 
Sonthem  porta . 

Sweden 

l<!orway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgiam 

France 

Portagal 

Asorea 

Spain 


Spaniah  Weat  Indies 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  lalanda 
Italy 


Greece 

Tarkish  Dominiona 

Morocco .' 

China  (exclusive  of  Hong-Kong  and  Macao) . 
Japan. 


United  Statea.. 

Mexico 

South  America  . 
Other  countries 


Total  foreign  countriea 


BRITISH  POSSBSSIOMS. 

Channel  lalanda 

5«outh  African  Coloniea 

Britiah  Eaat  Indiea 

Australia  and  Kew  Zealand 

Britiah  North  America 

Britiah  Weat  Indies 

Other  posaeaaions 


Total  Britiah  Poaaeasions 


Total  foreign  countriea  and  Britiah  Poaaeaaions. 


1,267 

74 
747 
478 
123 
1,349 
818 
838 
1,712 

51 

50 
276 

36 

20 
140 

36 
125 

51 
112 

12 
603 

38 
134 

70 


9.158 


754 
71 
451 
287 
204 
305' 
1T3 


Tona. 


541,706 

60,955 

386,968 

179, 718 

81,828 

618.379 

298.145 

249,987 

424,544 

17,324 

14,997 

143,585 

9,227 

16,338 

71,328 

23,129 

98,108 

11,962 

138,581 

10,405 

584,722 

13,887 

70, 424 

29,381 


11, 383   5, 345,  281 


3,  997,  623 


119, 871 

59, 378 

."415, 839 

290,889 

161.  054 

99,921 

80,706 


2, 225   1,  347.  658 


Cleared. 


Veaaela. 

Tons. 

343 

141,  571 

4 

3,741 

422 

206,989 

491 

225,484 

628 

209,895 

924 

441.  915 

780 

295,238 

788 

239,932 

1,571 

392.764 

125 

71,556 

22 

9,944 

99 

36,907 

13 

4,199 

51 

25.778 

3 

1,904 
in  i^ic 

16 

15 

13 

527 

18 

145 

120 


7,144 


126 
202 
305 
423 
200 
172 
210 


1,638 


4.445 

12, 179 

8,118 

550,711 

5,665 

87,000 

51, 312 


3, 046,  507 


14,420 
133, 291 
420,  520 
450,  C99 
148.644 

56,995 
117, 988 


1,  342,  557 


8,782  I   4,389,064 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  coastwise  at  the  port  6f  London  during  the  year  1878. 
VESSELS  ENTERED  WITH  CARGOES  ANI)  IN  BALLAST. 


Deacription  of  veaaels. 

Namber. 

Tona. 

Sailinir 

30,180 
6,165 

1, 546, 833 

Steam - -  -     --   -   - -   - 

2, 524, 339 

Total . 

36.345 

4, 071, 172 

VESSELS  CLEARED  WITH  CARGOES  ONLY. 

Deacription  of  veaaela. 

Number. 

Tona. 

Sailing 

8,038 
1,943 

507.684 

Steam    - - 

896,234 

Total. 

9,981 

1 

1,403.918 

it 
I 


I 


ii 


p 


11 

Iji. 
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MANOHESTEE. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Shaw^  on  the  tradej  indtistrieSy  wages,  factory  statistics 
for  Lancashire  and  the  United  Kingdom),  taa^es,  dfec,  of  the  district  of 
Manchester,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  perioil  of  doabt  and  gloom  to  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  and  the  present  outlook  affords  little  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  is  near  at  hand.  The 
depression  which  has  so  long  borne  heavily  upon  the  industries  of  England 
Is  not  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  but  it  is  general  in  its 
character. 

Manufacturers  have  striven  nobly  to  meet  the  discouraging  phases  of 
business — growing  out  of  a  falling  off  in  orders  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
high  price  of  cotton  and  the  low^  price  of  their  goods  on  the  other — by 
increased  vigilance  in  watching  all  the  details,  as  well  as  by  insisting 
upon  an  unavoidable  reduction  in  the  wages  of  operatives,  and  yet  the 
result  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  disheartening.  The  demand  for 
cotton  goods  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is  not  large,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  crops  and  the  consequent  distress  among  farmers,  while  for- 
eign orders  come  in  slowly,  and  the  production  largely  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption, under  present  conditions.  Failures  continue,  and  are  on  the 
increase.  "  Short  time"  is  in  force  at  many  mills,  and  reductions  in 
wages  are  announced  on  all  sides.  The  profits  of  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  are  in  all  cases  inadequate,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  mills  a  positive  loss  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Many 
feel  that  the  vast  manufactures  of  this  district  are  passing  through  a 
crisis  unequaled  in  the  history  of  Lancashire,  and  what  the  end  is  to  be 
or  when  it  will  be  reached  no  one  can  now  determine.  All  are  bravely 
and  resolutely  exerting  themselves  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
by  resorting  to  every  economical  expedient,  trusting  that  an  increase  of 
orders  and  an  improvement  in  prices  may  speedily  be  realized. 

Unless  relief  comes  soon  the  weakest  must  fail,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  pull  through  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  decreased  producing 
power.  This  painful  process  of  elimination  leaves  unemployed  oper- 
atives without  either  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  here  or 
the  ability  to  emigrate ;  and  charity  will  be  compelled  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  many  thousands  during  the  coming  winter.  This  discouraging 
state  of  affairs  is  the  result,  largely,  of  competition  from  abroad  and  a 
failure  in  crops  at  home.  Rival  manufacturers  in  other  lands  are  becom- 
ing keen  competitors,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  foreign  markets ;  and 
English  manufacturers,  while  still  able  to  command  a  large  percentage 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  East,  have  at  the  same  time  to  accept  small 
profits  or  yield  part  of  their  vantage  ground  to  foreigners ;  so  that, 
while  manufacturers  here  in  the  main  are  able  to  pi-oduce  goods  at  less 
first  cost  than  most  of  their  outside  rivals,  they  are  forced  to  put  up 
with  small  profits  to  hold  their  own  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
This  era  of  reduced  profits,  accompanied  with  ever  strengthening  for- 
eign competition,  has  seriously  aff'ected  English  manufactures.  Never 
before  has  the  unrest  and  gloom  been  as  general  as  it  is  now  in  this 
commercial  center.  Wages  are  very  low,  operatives  are  poor,  the  de- 
mand for  textile  fabrics  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  general  tone  of 
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trade  is  not  at  all  satiBfactory.  The  views  I  advanced  in  my  last  annual 
report  pretty  fairly,  I  believe,  represent  the  commercial  situation  at  the 
close  of  another  disastrous  year,  on  the  whole,  in  this  section  of  England. 
The  commercial  reports,  which  have  daily  appeared  in  the  able  press  of 
Manchester,  have  reflected  faithfolly  the  state  of  trade ;  and  it  has  been 
one  long-continued  story  of  high  prices  for  cotton,  low  prices  for  goods, 
and  a  production  always  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  recent  activity  in  the  iron  trade,  caused  almost  entirely  by  orders 
from  America,  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  producers  here;  and  it  is  the 
first  sign  of  improvement  that  has  fallen  to  iron  manufacturers  for  a  long 
time  past. 

Statement  showing  the  raUte  of  declared  exports  from  Ike  consular  district  of  Manchester  to 
the  United  States  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septanber  30,  1879. 


^rtich'H. 


Cottons 

ChemicalB 

Bags  andjank 

Mmchinery 

Wonted  stnffs 

Leather  aiid  hides 

Wool 

Linens 

Hosiery 

Carpets 

Iron 

Sflk 

Paper 

steel 

Rags,  mats,  and  miscellaneoos. 


Totals,  1879 
Totals,  1878 


Increase. 
Decrease 


December  81, 
1878. 


March  30, 
1870. 


$663,041  83 

205, 034  09 

163,953  64 

73, 822  52 

60.558  59 

24,587  62 

47, 781  49 

130, 435  21 

48, 160  40 

20, 378  71 

25,269  35 

52, 158  62 

7,139  88 

5, 376  41 

143, 607  89 


1, 661, 306  95 
1. 697, 665  07 


36, 359  72 


$1, 276, 

123, 

155, 

35, 

114, 

24, 

63, 

213, 

131, 

«, 
85. 

61, 

«. 

10. 

138, 


890  88 
072  44 
846  19 
492  96 
673  69 
574  08 
836  54 
462  40 
625  70 
032  49 
541  38 
378  21 
696  15 
501  86 
892  88 


2,  388, 516  75 
2, 801, 337  29 


412, 820  54 


jrmie30,1879.  September  30, 


1879. 


$893, 4?3  82 

168,087  88 

157, 179  79 

62, 772  70 

25.129  60 

26, 712  45 

86, 670  47 

143, 809  34 

57, 088  28 

1,803  28 

22, 514  65 

19, 613  45 

7.856  05 

13, 448  42 

32, 235  87 


$1,977, 

200, 

182, 

87, 

67, 

11, 
83, 

183. 

114, 
25, 
23, 
39. 
5, 
18. 

128, 


952  08 
875  43 
992  22 
818  06 
399  82 
822  46 
698  41 
743  33 
761  09 
853  74 
634  48 
042  95 
846  40 
601  24 
283  96 


1, 657, 795  55 
1, 340, 650  61 


3, 106.  825  67 
2, 337, 332  96 


317,244  94  I   769,492  71 


Total. 


$*,811, 
686, 
609, 
259, 
257, 

87. 
241, 
670, 
351, 

54, 
106, 
162, 

27, 

42. 
443, 


308  66 
570  44 
971  84 
906  24 
761  70 
696  66 
986  91 
950  28 
585  47 
068  22 
959  80 
193  28 
537  48 
926  93 
020  10 


8, 814, 443  92 
8, 176, 866  53 


637, 557  39 

r 


The  above  exhibit  shows  an  increase  in  the  exports  for  1879,  as  com- 
pel^ with  those  of  1878  of  $637,557.39.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  up  to  March  31, 1879,  the  decrease  was  $448,180.26;  but 
the  increase  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  up  to  September  30, 1879, 
amounted  to  $954,802.10. 


BATES  OF  WAGES. 


The  following  data,  giving  the  rates  of  wages  in  several  of  the  chief 
centers  for  manufactures  in  Lancashire,  has  been  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  trade,  and  can  be  accepted  as  reliable.  The 
<<  wage-list^  has  been  based  upon  the  prices  paid  in  the  near  past,  and 
present  wages  will  be  shown  in  the  reductions  noted.  The  gentleman 
who  prepared  the  same,  writes  that  ^'  the  following  information  may 
meet  your  want.  You  can  rely  upon  its  being  as  fairly  correct  as  possi- 
ble. Tbe  inclosed  price-list  of  ^Oldham  and  other  shares'  is  from  the 
Oldham  Chronicle  of  last  week.  It  is  the  best  information  of  the  kind 
you  can  have." 

21  0  B— VOL  n 
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Average  earnings  per  day  of  the  operaHvee  in  an  Ea$t  Lancashire  oottan-weaving  mill. 


[Honn  of  labor,  56  per  week.] 

At  present  sub- 
ject to  ft  re- 
daction of— 

Weavers,  Sloorae f 0  64  to  |0  72^ 

Weavers,  4  looms 60  to       96  >    30  per  cent. 

Weavers,  6  looms 1  20  to    1  44j 

.Weavers,  children,  half-timers 14 

Beamers  or  warpers : 64  to       80       20  per  cent. 

Winders 40  to       72       10  per  cent. 

Tapere  or  sizers 1  20  to    168         5  per  cent. 

Taoklers  or  overlookers 1  12  to    168       15  per  cent. 

Engine-drivers  and  firemen 96  to    168         5  per  cent. 

Average  earnings  per  day  in  an  Oldham  oolion-spinning  mill. 

[Hours  of  working,  56  per  week.] 

Mnle  overlooker $1  60  to  ^2  00 

Carder 1  80 

Jobbers 96 

Drawing  and  slnbbinff  hands 72  to     .  84"^  ^-^^  «^^vj««  «*   le; 

Intermediate  and  roving  hands 68  to       84  I  ^^^  working  at   i& 

Little  tenders  (full-timel 36                  }     ^SX^*' J^fr*'"''' 

Little  tenders  (half-time) ,...  16                 J     ''''  ^^^  ^""^^ 

Average  earnings  per  day  in  a  Blackburn  ootUm-spinning  mill. 

[Hours  of  working,  66  per  week.] 

Present  rates  of  wages— 

Spinning  master  and  carders $1  20  to  $2  00 

Spinner 1  20  to  1  40 

JPiercers 46  to  52 

•Creelers 28  to  34 

Kovers 58  to  66 

Slubbers 50  to  54 

Drawers , 52 

Grinders 72 

Blow-room  hands 48  to  72 

Engine-drivers 84  to  2  00 

Firemen 64  to  84 

The  employments  represented  by  the  lower  rates  of  wages  (say  from 
28  to  72  cents)  are  filled  chiefly  by  women,  girls,  and  boys. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  Howarth's  mill,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  all  Lancashire,  where  some  2,500 
operatives  are  employed,  70  per  cent,  of  these  are  women;  40  per  cent 
of  the  women  are  under  20  years  of  age  and  10  per  cent  of  them  are 
cinder  15. 

WAGES  OF  OABPENTEBS  AKD  l^CASONS. 

Carpenters  and  masons  are  paid  by  the  hour.  The  former  receive  18 
cents  and  the  latter  17  cents  an  hour.  Laborers,  attending  masons  and 
bricksetters,  are  paid  on  an  average  11  cents  an  hour.  Owin^  to  the 
wet  and  firosty  weather,  only  about  ten  and  a  half  months'  work  can  be 
relied  on  by  masons,  bricksetters,  and  their  assistants. 

WAGES  OF  FABM  LABOBEBS. 

These,  also,  are  employed  by  the  day,  and  much  "lost  time^  resalts 
from  bad  weather.  Wages  range  firom  48  to  66  cents  per  day.  Ten 
hours  is  the  average  day's  work ;  but  in  the  busy  seasons  they  work 
much  longer  time,  without,  however,  any  increase  of  wages.    The  laborer 
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is  obliged  to  board  himself,  excepting  that  a  small  sandwich  made  of 
dry  bread  and  cheese,  along  with  a  glass  of  beer,  is  dealt  oat  to  him 
twice  a  day,  and  three  times  if  he  works  late  in  the  evening. 


HOUSE  RENTS. 

Ox>eratiyes  and  farm  laborers  pay  aboai)  the  same  rates  for  house 
rents,  and  these  range  firom  72  cents  to  $1.50  per  week.  An  excellent 
class  of  houses  is  provided  as  a  rule,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
generally  admirable. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  principal  food  of  operatives  and  farm 
laborers : 

Bread for  aloaf  of  4  pounds. 

Sugar per  pound. 

Tea r.do... 

Coffee do... 

Butter do... 

Freahmeat do... 

Bacon do... 

Cheese do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

Potatoes • per  pound. 

Cabbage each. 

AH  vegetables  are  comparatively  dear. 

ENGLISH  TAXES,  LOCAL  AND  GENERAL. 

The  following  statements  of  actual  taxes  paid  by  several  mill-owners 
in  Lancashire  will  furnish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  local  and  general 
.burdens  are  borne  by  manufacturers  in  this  district.  A  cotton-mill  at 
Eccles,  near  Manchester,  of  18,800  spindles,  spinning  4«.  to  li«.,  paid  as 
follows : 


f  0  15 

05  to  to  07 

44  to 

60 

28  to 

35 

20  to 

35 

13  to 

25 

10  to 

18 

14  to 

18 

30  to 

00 

02 

04  to 

06 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Total  average 
4  yean. 

Total  per 
annam. 

Local  rates  and  ground  rent 

Croyomment  tazeff 

1686  49 
57  22 

1643  50 
70  88 

1772  39 
107  71 

1772  89 
96  63 

$2,874  75 
388  84 

1718  87 
85  4ft 

Total 

748  71 

713  97 

880  10 

870  92 

3,208  60 

802  IB 

ft 

Average  of  four  yean,  $802.13. 

A  mill  at  Bolton  (10  miles  from  Manchester),  of  72,000  spindles,  spin- 
ning 30s.  to  120«.,  paid  for  1878  as  follows : 

Gaa expenses |1,200  00 

Water  expenses 600  OQ 

District  and  poor  rate ^ 1,800  00 

Oroandrent 500  00 

Govemment  taxes • 200  00 


Total  for  year  1878 4,200  00 

A  mill  at  Bomley,  making  India  goods,  of  20,000  spindles  and  400 
looms,  paid  for  1878,  in  taxes : 

For  gas $600  00 

For  water  ..* .^ 25  00 

District  and  poor  rate '. 400  00 

Ground  rent 275  00 


Total  for  local  bardens*onIy 1, 300  00 
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A  mill  near  Oldham  (13  miles  from  Manchester),  of  24,000  spindles 
and  484  looms,  making  heavy  domestic  goods,  paid  for  local  burdens  only^ 
as  follows : 

Gas  expenses |750  00 

Water exx>ense8.... 30  00 

District  and  poor  rate 405  00 

Ground  rent 345  00 

Total - 1,530  00 

Government  taxes  to  add. 

A  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  (6  miles  from  Manchester),  containing 
21,000  spindles  and  800  looms,  paid  for  local  burdens  only  for  1878 : 

Gas  expenses |1,000  00 

Water 25  00 

District  and  poor  rate 700  00 

Ground  rent 450  00 

Total.. 2,175  00 

Government  taxes  to  be  added. 

Every  mill  is  subject  to  what  is  termed  a  "property  tax,"  which  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  five  pence  per  pound  on  the 
assessed  value  of  the  mill.  In  1875  it  was  three  pence,  and  in  1874  two 
pence  on  the  pound,  and  varies  according  to  local  and  general  needs. 
The  income  tax,  based  on  the  average  profits  of  three  years  last  past, 
also  pays  same  tax  as  that  assessed  on  the  property  value.  Owner's 
Itouse  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  nine  pence  per  pound  on  assessed  value — 
i.  e.j  upon  the  basis  of  the  re^it  it  mil  bring. 

FACTOBY  STATISTICS. 

The  following  returns,. covering  the  number  of  ^Ebctories,  the  number 
of  operatives,  and  other  very  important  data,  are  taken  from  the  gov- 
ernment inspector's  report  under  the  factory  and  workshop  acts,  and  in- 
clude the  year  1878. 

The  returns  of  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  factories .' 753 

Total  number  of  spinning  spindles 18,679,862 

Total  number  of  doubling  spindles 1,941,342 

Male  children,  half  time 7,664 

Female  Xihildren,  half  time 5,745 

Males  under  18,  fnU  time 10,014 

Females  above  13,  fuU  time 48,239 

Males  above  18 29,579 

Total  employed,  males 47,257 

,  Total  employed,  females 53, 984 

Total  persons  employed 101,241 

Weaving  only  (LancaMre), 

Number  of  factories 646 

Number  of  power-looms 203,809 

Children,  half  time,  males 4,748 

Children,  half  time,  females 7,381 

Males  under  18,  full  time 5, 102 

Females  above  13,  full  time ^ 55,042 

Males  above  18 22,9d2 

Total  males 32,782 

Total  females 62,423 

Total  persons  employed *. 95,205 
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Spinning  and  weaving. 

Number  of  factories 490 

Kamber  of  spinning-spindlea 11, 882, 919 

Number  of  doubling  spindles 244,272 

Number  of  power-looms 220,338 

Children,  half  time,  males 10,324 

Children,  half  time,  females 13,351 

Males  under  18,  full  time .^: 11,801 

Females  above  13,  full  time 87,961 

Males  above  18 42,371 

Total  males 64.496 

Total  females 101,312 

Total  persons  employed 165,806 

Unenumerated, 

Number  of  factories 87 

Children,  half  time,  males 41 

Children,  half  time,  females 78 

Males  under  18,  full  time 83 

Females  above  13,  full  time 1,639 

Males  above  18 545 

Total  males 669 

Total  females 1,717 

Total  persons  employed 2,386 

The  above  statistics  show  that  there  are  1,976  cotton  manufactories 
employing  364,640  operatives,  in  this  consular  district.  Some  idea  may 
thus  be  formed  of  the  enormous  wealth  created  by  this  colossal  indus- 
try, and  of  the  invaluable  source  of  benefit  it  is  to  so  many  thousands 
who  are  directly  and  indirectly  supported  by  it. 

BETUBNS  OP  TEXTILE  FACTOEIES  FOB  GREAT  BEITAIN. 

The  government  returns  just  published  give  the  fullest  particulars  of 
the  textile  factories  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  summary  is  herewith  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  our  manufacturers.  I  am  in* 
debted  to  the  Manchester  Ouardian  for  [the  compilation  of  this  table, 
and  it  is  brought  down  to  October,  1878 : 


Cotton: 

Number  of  factories. 

Spinning'Spliidlea ... 

Power-looms 

y/ork  people 

Woolen  ana  sooddy : 

Number  of  fiictorles. 

Spinning-spindles . . . 

Power  looms 

Work  people 

Worsted : 

Number  of  factories . 

Spinning-spindles  ... 

Power-lootns 

Work  people 


1878. 

1875. 

1871. 

2,674 

39,527.920 

514, 911 

482,903 

2,655 

37,515,772 

463, 118 

479, 515 

2,488 

34,966.221 

440, 676 

450,087 

1,869 

3, 421, 309 

59,054 

139, 423 

1,925 

8, 266, 703 

58,527 

138,053 

1,949 

2,664,979 

50,830 

128,946 

693 

602 

630 

2, 096. 820 

87.393 

130. 925 

2,182,792 

81,747 

142,097 

1, 821, 144 

64,650 

109,857 

The  above  statistics  show  that  out  of  2,674  cotton  factories  in  Great 
Britain  1,976  are  located  in  Lancashire;  and  while  the  whole  number  of 
cotton  opleratives  is  482,903,  there  are  engaged  of  this  vast  army  in  Lan- 
cashire alone  364,640. 
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WHY  LANCASHIRE  IS  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  this  part  of  England  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  cotton  industry. 

First.  The  humidity  of  the  climate  in  Tjancashire  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  working  of  cotton  advantageously.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  moisture  imparts  elasticity  to  the  cotton,  so  that  it  can  be  worked 
much  better,  and  it  also  increases  its  weight.  Inasmuch  a«  cotton  cloth 
is  sold  by  weight,  as  well  as  by  the  yard,  this  is  an  important  element 
in  its  manufacture.  Besides,  tiiis  natural  moisture  cannot  be  secured 
by  artificial  means,  or,  at  least,  so  far  all  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
in  great  part  failed ;  audit  is  absolutely  necessary  in  spinning  the  finest 
yams.  The  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  output  of  a  cotton-mill  dur- 
ing a  rainy  yreek  is  very  surprising.  The  actual  saving  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  20  per  cent. ;  and  this  arises  solely  from  the  effects  of  the  damp 
atmosphere  upon  the  cotton  and  its  working. 

Secondly.  The  cleverness  and  skill  of  the  operatives  in  this  district  is 
another  strong  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  center  which  attracts  and  ed- 
ucates the  most  skillful  factory  operatives  to  be  found  in  the  world.  This 
comes  largely  from  the  fact  that  families  follow  each  other  in  the  eternal 
round  of  the  fietctory,  and  father  and  son  are  content  to  pass  their  lives 
in  the  same  mill.  This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  ambition. 
As  a  result  of  this  fixedness  of  purpose  and  taste  a  genius  among  factory 
hands  is  developed,  for  children  are  early  accustomed  to  machinery, 
and,  as  they  grow  up  in  the  mill,  long  experience  makes  them  specially 
keen  and  expert  in  manipulating  the  various  delicate  operations  through 
which  cotton  passes  in  its  marvelous  course  from  the  bale  to  the  finest 
fabrics. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cotton  trade  does  not  thrive 
within  the  United  Kingdom  outside  of  a  section  of  which  Manchester  is 
the  center;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  found  in  the  climatic  infiuence, 
and  the  great  skill  and  deftness  of  Lancashire  operatives. 

PRESENT  DEPRESSION. 

As  an  index  of  the  hard  times  prevailing  in  the  cotton  trade  at  pres- 
ent the  following  facts  are  important :  Out  of  125  ^<  cotton  spinning  and 
manufacturing  companies"  mentioned  in  the  Oldham  Chronicle  1  paid 
a  dividend  for  the  last  quarter  of  2  per  cent. ;  1,  of  2i  per  cent. ;  2,  of  4 
per  cent. ;  6,  of  6  per  cent. ;  1,  of  5  J  per  cent. ;  2,  of  8  per  cent. ;  5,  of 
10  per  cent. ;  while  104  paid  no  dividends j  and,  in  a  great  majority  of 
caseSy  made  losses  more  or  less  serious.  In  fact,  for  fifteen  months  past 
the  returns  have  been  about  the  same. 

STRIKES. 

In  my  last  a  nual  report  I  stated  that  ^Hhe  increasing  financial  dis- 
tress among  mill-owners  is  gradually  allaying  the  discontent  among  op- 
eratives," and  the  result  has  proved  that  this  view  was  weU  founded. 
Owing  to  '^  bad  trade  "  the  operatives  in  this  consular  district  have  sub- 
mitted to  fhrther  reductions  during  the  past  year,  aggregating  over  15 
per  cent.,  without  resorting  to  a  strike  to  resist  them. 

In  fact,  so  many  mills  are  working  on  ^'  short  time,"  and  the  number 
closed  is  so  considerable,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  operatives 
at  the  low  rate  of  wages  now  in  force.  Moreover,  the  dull  times  have 
affected  the  finances  of  the  trades  unions  connected  with  the  cotton  in- 
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dostry,  and  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  long  withstand  the  drain  which 
a  strike  of  any  considerable  magnitude  would  cause  upon  their  resources. 
And,  also,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  operatives  have  shown  great 
patience  in  their  present  difficulties,  and  a  commendable  willingness  to 
accept  their  full  share  of  the  burdens  which  the  long-continuing  depres- 
sion has  thrown  upon  the  cotton  interests  of  this  country.  Low  wages 
have  led  to  more  temperate  habits  among  operatives,  and  less  drink 
means  happier  homes  and  happier  lives. 

AMERIOAN  BEEF  AND  MUTTON. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  American  fresh 
meats  has  been  carried  on  in  and  about  Manchester.  It  is  becoming 
very  popular,  and  comes  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  There  is  a 
lack  of  system,  it  would  seem,  in  providing  suitable  centers  in  various 
parts  of  Lancashire,  in  the  more  thickly -populated  sections,  where  our 
meats  could  be  had  at  retail,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  To  illustrate : 
American  exporters,  on  an  average,  receive  from  8  to  10  cents  a  x>ound 
for  dead  meat.  It  is  retailed  in  shops  here  at  from  12  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  Better  methods  might  be  easily  provided  for  furnishing  cheaper 
meats  to  the  multitude;  and  a  low  price  means  an  enormous  increase  in 
its  consumption ;  thousands  would  eat  meat  who  now  seldom  do  so  be- 
cause of  its  high  price.  As  a  rule,  operatives  only  have  meat  once  a 
day,  and  often  only  two  or  three  times  a  week,  while  many  farm  laborers 
do  not  taste  it  from  one  week's  end  to  another.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  English  operatives  and  farm  laborers  and 
our  own.  American  operatives  not  only  live  far  better,  in  the  variety 
of  food  consumed,  but  at  less  cost  also. 

AMERICAN  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  American  butter  and  cheese  should  not 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the  English  markets,  when  prepared 
carefully  and  expressly  for  them.  At  present  such. is  not  the  case. 
Irish  and  Danish  butter  is  not  only  preferred  to  our  own,  but  commands 
a  much  higher  price ;  in  most  cases  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  what  ours  sells  for. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  weekly  shipments  are  made 
direct  from  the  farm,  and  the  butter  comes  to  hand  fresh  and  new.  Eeg- 
nlar  weekly  shipments  from  the  Cnited  States,  coupled  with  special 
attention  to  salting  lightly  and  with  the  purest  salt,  in  connection  with 
English  agencies  for  distributing  it  cheaply  and  promptly,  would  insure, 
not  only  a  better  price^  but  a  largely-increased  demand.  American 
cheese  has  won  its  way  m  this  country  to  a  strong  market,  and  it  is 
very  popular.  What  is  true  as  regards  our  meat  and  butter,  however, 
holds  good  as  to  our  cheese,  so  far  as  the  pi*esent  price  of  the  same  is 
concerned.  Middlemen  in  England  now  pocket  a  large  percentage 
which  American  producers  might  secure,  under  a  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  commercial  agencies  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
American  exporters. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  a  large  emigration 
must  take  place  to  relieve  the  overstocked  labor  market  in  England. 
Frequent  letters  appear  in  the  daily  press  setting  forth  the  attractions 
of  various  countries  as  desirable  points  to  which  intending  emigrants 
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may  go,  and  there  is  evidently  great  interest  taken  in  the  question 
Daring  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  large  increase  as  compared  with 
recent  years,  in  the  number  of  emigrants  who  ha^'e  left  England  to  seek 
new  homes  in  other  lands,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  nnmb^  will  be 
greatly  exceeded  in  the  year  to  come.  Nnmerous  applications  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  this  consulate  for  information  respecting  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  the  special  and  general  advantages 
peculiar  to  the  same. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  those  interested  in  securing  a  most  de- 
sirable class  of  new  settlers  to  place  in  the  hands  of  intending  emi- 
grants here  reliable  data,  setting  forth  fully  the  material  facts  about 
the  climate,  price  of  land,  soil,  water,  location,  markets,  nearness  to 
railroads,  &c.,  to  the  end  that  these  may  become  familiar  to  all  who  are 
now  carefhlly  examining  such  essential  particulars. 

Agents  are  already  in  the  field  representing  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  take 
pains  to  make  these  countries  appear  especially  attractive,  and,  natur- 
ally, do  not  strengthen  any  predelictions  of  would-be  emigrants  in  favor 
of  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  the  present  is  a  most  promising 
opportunity  for  presenting  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  ofter 
to  Englishmen  who  are  desirous  of  removing  to  a  country  where  land 
is  cheap,  and  where  the  climat-e  is  admirably  adapted  for  grain  rsusing. 

The  astonishing  development  of  the  fresh-mea.t  trade  from  America, 
coupled  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  American  butter  and  cheese, 
has  seriously  embarrassed  English  farmers.  Heretofore  these  sources 
of  profit  have  been  most  certain  and  valuable  to  them,  and  enabled  the 
payment  of  high  rent  for  land.  But  now  the  vast  volume  of  fresh  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions  coming  from  America,  has  com- 
X)letely  revolutionized  the  price  of  these  important  farm  products  in 
England.  The  result  is,  that  many  English  farmers,  with  more  or  less 
capital,  are  contemplating  emigration,  in  the  belief  that  they  can  better 
their  condition  by  so  doing.  I  need  not  point  out  that  this  class,  com- 
l)0sed  of  strong,  capable,  and  industrious  people  as  they  are,  and  with 
Irom  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  in  many  cases,  are  the  right 
kind  of  men  to  help  develop  a  new  country,  socially,  morally,  and  gen- 
erally. 

Emigration  agents  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  only  such 
as  are  familiar  with  the  English  people  should  be  sent  out.  As  a  rule, 
some  resident  American  of  known  character  and  standing  abroad  would 
accomplish  more  than  any  non-resident  x>ossibly  could,  for  the  reason 
that  adventurers  in  the  past  have,  in  some  instances^  unscrupulously 
deceived  emigrants,  and  strangers,  consequently,  find  it  ifphill  work  to 
make  people  believe  their  representations.  This  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  undeveloped  States  of  our  Union,  and  prompt  action 
wiU  be  wise  action  on  the  part  of  our  people  who  are  nuw  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  class  of  emigrants  to  settle  in  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  very  large  emigration  must  soon 
take  place  firom  Great  Britain.  Lord  Derby  recently  stated,  in  a  very 
able  public  speech,  that  5,000,000  could  profitably  seek  new  homes  else- 
where, to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  those  remaining. 
Enormous  as  this  sum  total  is,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  this 
kingdom  leads  me  to  believe  that  Lord  Derby  is  wiser  than  his  critics. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  attract  a  i>ortion  of  this  intending  emigration  to 
our  shores,  if  we  can  do  so  by  fair  and  trno  representations,  as  we  un- 
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doubtedly  can,  if  prompt  and  timely  steps  are  taken  by  those  in  au- 
thority to  inform  Englishmen  of  the  undoubted  advantages  we  can  offer 
them,  in  many  ways,  to  become  residents  in  a  country  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  their  own,  and  which  has  so  much  in  common  sympathy  with 
the  civilization  they  are  about  to  leave. 

ALBEET  D.  SHAW. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Manchester^  November  15,  1879. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Beport^  by  Consul  Jones^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  its  trade  with  the  United  States — ^1879. 

AMERICAN  VS.  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  long-continued  period  of  de- 
pression has  at  last  touched  low- water  mark,  and  that  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity has  commenced  to  flow.  Men  of  great  commercial  experience 
maintained  throughout  the  hard  times  that  a  revival  of  trade  should 
come  from  the  United  States,  and  their  prediction  has  proved  true.  But 
no  one  prophesied  that  the  producing  States  of  the  West  would  carry 
panic  into  the  ranks  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
such,  however,  has  been  the  case.  Cumberland  bacon,  Cheshire  cheese, 
Aberdeen  and  Durham  cattle  and  beef  are  everywhere  undersold  by  im- 
portations from  the  United  States.  People  are  beginning  to  lose  faith 
in  the  economic  teachings  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  Land-owners  and 
farmers  are  clamoring  for  protection  or  reciprocity,  and  new  theories  in 
political  economy  find  utterance  every  day.  At  a  meeting  held  in  this 
town  a  few  evenings  ago  for  the  extension  of  university  education,  where 
Professor  Moorsom,  of  Cambridge,  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  political  economy,  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  North 
Durham,  submitted  the  novel  proposition  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  speech.    The  honorable  member  said: 

In  the  midst  of  those  disoussions  an  attack  had  heen  somewhat  made  upon  those 
countries  which  ventured  to  put  high  duties  upon  their  [EngUsh]  manufactures 
or  exports.  He  was  glad  to  see  present  a  representative  of  the  great  country'  which 
had  been  very  much  complained  of;  he  meant  the  consul  of  America.  [Applause.] 
A  great  complaint  was  being  made  with  reference  to  the  duties  on  our  goods,  and  that 
there  was  no  system  of  reciprocity.  For  his  part  he  would  Uke  to  hear  from  the  lec- 
turer his  opinions  on  it.  He  would,  therefore,  bring  forward  his  opinions  which  mi^ht 
be  at  variance  with  those  of  previous  speakers  upon  the  great  question  of  the  pobcy 
of  America,  and  whether  it  was  in  our  interest.  It  mi^ht  be  a  bold  statement  to  make 
whether  it  was  not  in  our  interest  that  America  upheld  those  high  duties.  They  must 
remember  that  America  had  everything  within  itself  of  mineral  wealth,  and  they  had 
a  soil  more  productive,  a  finer  climate,  and  everything  that  could  tend  to  the  cheap 
production  of  the  first  produce.  It  had  cheap  carriage,  and  America  was  now  export- 
ing largely  to  this  countij  manufactured  goods.  Now  America,  having  its  raw  ma- 
t-erial  of  cotton,  its  coal,  its  iron,  and  other  material,  why  should  it  not  completely 
cover  the  whole  world  with  its  manufactures  T    It  was  simply  because,  in  the  first 

Slaoe,  it  put  snch  large  duties  upon  many  of  the  necessities  of  life ;  at  least  it  put  large 
uties  upon  articles  of  consumption  among  the  people,  so  that  the  rate  of  wages  was 
enhanced  to  such  a  degree  that  a  workmfui  was  not  able  to  live  on  the  wages  that  an 
English  workman  got.  It,  therefore,  })laced  tbcm  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  America,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  if  labor  in  America  could  be  brought  down  to  the  same  price  as  we  bad  it 
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in  this  country,  and  which  conld  only  be  done  by  the  removal  of  all  the  duties  from 
all  the  articles  which  they  could  not  manufacture,  and  which  necessarily  flow  to  the 
country  to  some  degree,  we  would  find  that  they  would  be  able  by  their  own  ingenuity, 
by  their  machinery,  and  with  the  means  within  their  power,  to  manufacture  quite  as 
cheaply  as  we  do.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  these  articles  were  free  from  duties 
that  were  now  taxed  in  America  T  It  would  bring  down  the  cost  of  production  and 
wages,  and  men  would  be  able  to  live  as  well  upon  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  work- 
men of  this  country.  He  put  those  questions  for  the  learned  professor  to  explain. 
Would  they  not  be  able  almost  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  seeinc 
that  they  had  advantages  which  we  had  notf  [Applause.]  He  had  read  a  powerfiu 
letter  by  a  friend  of  his.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  yesteiday,  and  he  said  that  nothing  but 
reciprocity  would  save  this  country.  He  did  not  believe  that.  [Applause.]  He  be- 
lieved America  was  but  ruining  itself  and  keeping  itself  back,  ana  when  the  time 
came  when  the  enlightenment  of  America  was  brought  before  them  and  they  opened 
their  ports  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  depend  upon  it  they  would  be  able  to  flood  the 
whole  world  with  their  manufactured  goods,  much  to  our  prejudice.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Palmer,  being  wrong  in  his  premises — as  every  well-informed 
American  must  know — ^his  conclusions  fall  to  the  ground.  I  might  go 
on  quoting  quaint  and  curious  theories  advanced  by  public  men  of  high 
and  low  degree  for  the  beneflt  of  agricultural  interests  in  this  countiy ; 
but  I  look  in  vain  for  a  proposition  to  lower  the  rent:  and  this  is  the 
only  remedy  that  can  effect  a  cure  of  existing  evils.  To  lower  the  rent 
would  mean  ruin  to  many  an  English  Landloi^. 

The  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  this  country  has  probably 
been  exaggerated  in  newspapers  and  reports.  The  hay  crop  has  been 
heavy,  and,  speaking  of  the  country  at  large,  well  harvested.  In  the 
south  and  west  of  England  the  com  crops  have  been  ruined  by  heavy 
and  continuous  rains.  Where  the  harvest  comes  later  in  the  season — in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland — there  wUl  be  nearly  an  average 
crop.    At  present  the  weather  is  excellent  and  the  farmers  are  hopeful. 

THE  mON  AND  COAL  TEADE. 

This  trade  has  been  severely  tested  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
As  shown  in  my  special  report,  dated  17th  of  June,  of  this  year,  fail- 
ures have  been  numerous  and  heavy.  Until  within  the  last  few  weeks 
uninterrupted  falling  markets  have  prevailed ;  and  several  strikes  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  attended  by  suffering  and  starvation,  have  taken 
place  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  shipment  of  pig  iron  from  the  Tees  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  past  nine  months  of  1879  have  been  299,933  tons,  against  265,840 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1878.  The  coastwise  shipments 
for  these  nine  months  (ending  September  30, 1879)  have  been  292,371  tons, 
against  326,125  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1878.  The 
falling  off  in  the  coastwise  shipments  of  33,764  tons  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  increase  of  34,093  tons  sent  over  sea.  The  total  ex- 
portation of  pig  iron  from  the  Tees  from  January  to  September,  1879, 
inclusive,  amounts  to  592,304  tons ;  and  during  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1878  to  591,975  tons ;  difference  in  favor  of  1879,  329  tons. 
A  sudden  revival  in  the  iron  trade  has  het  in,  consequent  upon  large 
orders  received  from  the  United  States.  The  Cleveland  iron  masters' 
stocks  have  decreased  by  twenty-nine  thousand  tons  during  the  month 
of  September :  and  so  satisfied  are  the  makers  that  the  revival  of  trade 
is  natural  and  healthy  and  that  prices  will  continue  to  improve,  that 
many  of  the  leading  firms  are  making  arrangements  to  blow  in  more 
blastfurnaces.  The  finished  iron  trade  is  also  improving  with  advanced 
prices.  Plates  have  risen  10  per  cent,  a  ton  within  a  week.  Ironstone, 
coal,  and  coke  also  have  an  upward  tendency. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  shipments  of  iron  from  Middles- 
boro'  during  last  quarter  and  the  corresponding  periods  of  1877  and  1878 : 


Honths. 


1879. 


1878. 


1877. 


July 

August    . . 
S«i^einber 

Total 


Torn. 
61,  R25 
61,499 

lOL,  146 

Tims. 
78,642 
73, 275 
66,936 

Tons. 
70.294 
72,692 
76,447 

224,447 


218,853  I      219, 4S» 


The  foregoing  figures  show  the  satisfactory  improvement  that  has  al- 
ready set  in.  The  return  for  the  current  month  will  undoubtedly  show 
further  increased  exports. 

The  year  ending  December  31, 1878,  shows  a  decreased  output  of  coals 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  over 
2,000,000  tons,  valued  at  £700,000.  More  than  one-half  of  this  entire 
deficit  falls  upon  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  These 
figures  and  the  tables  which  follow  these  observations  show  that  in  the 
coal  trade  this  district  has  sufiered  greater  ddversity  than  either  Scot- 
land or  Wales.  The  total  shipments  of  coals  from  the  United  King- 
dom— coastwise  and  over  sea — shows  an  increase  during  1878  of  about 
266,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year,  whereas  this  northeastern  district 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  171,000  tons  during  corresponding  periods — 
the  ports  of  the  Tyne  (Newcastle,  North  Shields,  and  South  Sliields)  sus- 
taining 71,671  tons  of  the  deficit. 

Three  years  ago  77,092  men  found  employment  in  the  Durham  coal 
mines,  and  24,403  in  those  of  Northumberland,  making  a  total  of  101,495. 
On  the  30th  of  September  just  past  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
two  counties  were:  Durham,  70,925^  Northumberland,  21,580.  Total, 
92,405  men.    Showing  a  fedling  off  since  1876  of  over  9,000  men. 

The  average  price  received  at  present  for  all  coal  raised  in  North- 
umberland is  4«.  7.96d[.  against  5«.  2d*  per  ton  last  year ;  and  in  Dur- 
ham is,  S,16d,  against  5s.  per  ton  last  year.  The  improvement  in  the 
iron  trade  communicates  a  slight  improvement  in  the  coal  trade;  but  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  pits  are  now  being  worked  at  a  loss  to  the 
owners.  The  average  prices  of  coal  are  ascertained  from  the  number  of 
tons  raised  to  the  pitheads  and  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  same;  no  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  coal  frimished  to 
men  engaged  in  the  pits,  who  receive  house  and  coal  as  part  of  their 
wages. 

EVAN  D.JONES. 

United  States  Consulate, 

NcKcastle-upon-Tyne^  October  1,  1879. 
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C0M3IERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


1. — B*4um  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1878. 


Coal 

Iron  ore 

Tin  ore 

Copper  ore 

LeMore 

2inoore 

Iron  pyrites 

Manganese 

Silver  ore 

Vickelore 

TTolfram 

Uranium 

Ocber  and  umber 

Arsenio 

Plnorspar 


Minerala. 


Clara  (porcelain,  potters*,  and  Are  clay) 
Salt 


Bai-ytes 

Sundry  minerals,  inolnding  shales,  gypsum,  oalc  spar,  coprolites, 
and  phosphates,  &o.. 


Total  value  in  1878 

Total  value  in  1877 j. 


Decrease 


Quantities. 


Tout,  cwtt, 

132,607,886    0 

15,726,370    1 

15,046  14 

66,094    0 

77,350    0 

25.438    2 

20,867  16 

1,586    4 

94    9 

98  18 

10    0 

0    8 

4,414  17 

4^991  10 

891  17 

2,711,486    0 

2,682,930    0 

22,485  16 

778,029    0 


Value,   • 


46,412,758 

5,609,507 

530,737 

201,434 

801,428 

80,566 

19,009 

3,120 

5,994 

616 

109 

44 

4.098 

26;  990 

188 

677,871 

1,341.466 

36,686 


f .  d. 

0  0 

0   0 

0   0 

6  11 

0   0 

12   4 

5  10 

IT    2 

1110 

17    0 

0   0 

0    0 

11  11 

IS   7 

0    0 

10 

0 

4 


612.000    0   0 


66,264,496  10    8 
58,898,071  10    5 


2, 138, 576  19    9 


2. — Eelum  of  coal  and  iron  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1877  and  1876. 


Minerals. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Coal '. 

134, 610, 763 
16,692,802 

132,607,866 
15, 726, 370 

£.      t.  d. 
47,113,767  0    0 
6, 746, 668  8  11 

46.412,752 
6,600,607 

Tont. 
2,002,897 
866,432 

£.      «.  d. 

701.014  0    0 
1. 187. 161  8  U 

Iron  ore 

3. — Pig  iron  man^factured, 


Tons. 


Iron  ore, — The  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 

amounted  to 15,726,370 

Foreign  ores  imported 1, 173,411 

"Purple  ores"  i&om  pyrites  imported 400,000 

Total  quantity  of  iron  ore  returned  as  smelted  in  Great  Britain ....  17, 299, 781 


Number  offumacee  in  hlaeU 

England 344 

Wales 60 

Scotland 94 


Total 498 

Pig-it^n  produced  and  coal  returned  as  used  in  its  manu/<icture  in  the  year  1878. 


England  ... 

Wales 

Scotland ... 

Total 


Pig  iron.         Coal. 


Tons, 
4, 714, 824 
764,227 
902,000 


6,381,051 


Ton*. 
10. 184.  896 
1,683.096 
2,  244, 813 


14, 112,  305 
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4. — Iron  exported  from  the  Thfne  dnrinff  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Description. 


Pig-iron 

Irancastin/n 

Bar-iron  and  rails 

Platea,  aheets.  and  angles 

Bolta,  nuts,  nails,  and  iron  work. 

Anchor*  and  chains.... 

liacUnary  and  bridge  work  . . . . 

Steel  and  steel  rails 

Wire  and  wire  rope 

Scrap  iion 


Tbtal. 


Foreign. 


Tont. 

81,461 

8,078 

6,641 

6,M7 

602 

1,889 

8,064 

826 

87 

1,841 


Coast 
wise. 


Tont. 

2,481 

15,665 

2,781 

8,435 

1,730 

001 

8,841 

67 

603 

1,938 


Quantities. 


Total 
1878. 


Tont. 

83,012 

28,828 
8,422 

14,382 
2,241 
1,940 
0,396 
882 
'  640 
3,279 


Total 

1877. 


Tont. 

84,206 

13,007 
8,076 

18,248 
2,330 
4,774 
8,401 
608 
502 
1,846 


96,021        93,645 


Increase.  Decrease. 


Tont. 


1,976 


Tont. 


5. — Pig  and  oihir  iron  imported  into  the  Tyne  dttring  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Whence  Imported. 


Oennany 

The  Netherlands 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Franee  and  Algeria 

Russia 

Spain  and  Portagal 


Total  foreign 
Coastwise ... 


1878. 


Tont. 

1,061 

4,362 

12,632 

40 

60 

442 


10,073 


01, 420 


I 
1877.     ,  Increase.  Decrease 


Tont. 
2,493 
4,109  I 

14,206  ; 


Tont. 


20.887 


01,646 


Tont. 


1,794 


220 


6. — Coal  produce  in  yorthuniberland  and  Durham. 


Number  of  colUerieft— 370  in  1878;  379  in  1877: 


Tons. 


1877 31,210,400 

1878 30,133,884 


Decrease 1,076,516 


7. — Shipment  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


Description. 


Coal  seat,  forel 
Coke  sent,  foi 
Patent  ftiel,  fore) 
Coal  sent,  coast 
Coke  sent,  coastwise. . 
Patent  fael,  coastwise 

Total 


1877. 


Tont. 

14,830.899 

333,040 

206,611 

10, 940, 161 

10,363 

13,007 


1878. 


1878. 


Tont. 

14,008,627 

274,230 

221,807 

U,  048, 140 

0,051 

15,078 


26, 349, 161     20. 507, 308 


Increase. 

Decreaae. 

Tont. 

107,028 

Tont. 

60,401 

1         16,860 

98,995 

0,402 

1,471 

283.950 

65,803 
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S,— Summary  ahotcina  ike  total  quanUtiM  of  coal  and  coke  eent  from  the  ports  of  NortlMWh 

berland  and  Durham,  and  from  Middleeboroughj  in  1878. 


Newcastlo 

North  Shields 
South  ShieldB. 
Blyth, 


Amble 

Sonderland 

Seaham 

Hartlepool 

Stockton 

liiddlesborongh 


Porta. 


Total 

Total,  1877. 


Decrease. 


Coastwise. 


CoaL 


Tont. 

2.308,470 

0.068 

157,404 

80,122 

45,671 

2,028,370 

635,442 

568.170 


47.066 


5,824,578 
6,882,602 


57.024 


Coke. 


Tont. 
8,387 


1,875 

10 

160 


801 


5,028 
8.378 


2.456 


Foreign. 


CoaL 


Tont. 

3,343,855 

210,384 

263,583 

155,800 

52,286 

1,141.821 

504,851 

44,800 

30 

81.800 


5,838,680 
5,851,775 


113,245 


Coke. 


Tont. 
168,083 
3,006 
301 


8,558 
24.007 


30,461 


282,476 
274,945 


42,460 


9. — Coal  and  coke  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Tyne  {Xewcasile,  Korih  and  South  Shields). 


■ 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Over  sea. ............................................ 

Tont. 
4,140,214 
2,778.006 

Tont. 
4,432,845 
2,705,784 

Tont. 
3,082,535 
2,644.687 

Tont. 
8.087.23S 

Coastwise - 

2,568,820 

Total 

6.018.310 

7,138,630 

6.627,222 

6.555^561 

The  year  1878  ahows  a  decrease  of  71,671  tons,  when  compared  with  the  shipments  of  1877. 


10. — Wages  paid  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  mines. 


I>escription. 


UHDBBOBOUirD  WOBKMBM. 

Hewers'  present  wages  per  day 

Hand-patters'  wages  per  day 

Pony-pntters'  wages  per  day 

Depanes'  wages  per  day 

Shifters'  wages  per  day 

Bolleyway  men,  wages  per  day 

Pomace  men,  wages  per  day 

Qnsetters  (piece-men),  wages  per  day 

ABOVBOBOUin)  MBK. 

Banksmen  (piece-men),  wages  per  day 

Screeners'  wages  per  day 

Laborers'  wages  per  day 

Cartmen,  wages  per  day 

Plate-layers' wages  per  day 

Days  the  pits  work  per  fortnight 

*  Per  week. 


Durham. 


September. 


1878. 


t, 

8 
8 
2 

8 
2 
8 
2 

4 


d. 
8.22 
4.5 

6.7 
10.88 
10.18 
0.21 
1.84 
0.15 


4  0.6 

2  4.88 

2  4.27 

2  4.88 

2  8.61 


1878. 


3 
2 

4 


t.    d. 

4    1.13 

0 

0 

4.10 
3    1.02 

3  4.23 
2    4.15 

4  5.40 


4  6 

2  8.20 

2  7.41 

2  8.20 

3  0.28 


m 


Northumberland. 


September. 


1878. 


t.     d. 

4    8.84 
8    4.20 

2  10.02 

3  0.0 
8.4 
7.5 

*16  11. 4 

4  0.42 


2 


3  11.00 
2  4.58 
2  2.78 
2  1.88 
2    6.15 


1870. 


t. 
4 


8 
3 

4 
8 


d. 

0.6 

8.66 

L80 

8 

0 


2  11 
as  10 
4    5w8 


H 


4 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4.32 

7.75 
5.55 
4.75 
0.50 
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Net  average  Belling  ]^'ice  at  pits  of  all  coals  raUed. 


Mines. 

1878. 

1870. 

"N'orthTunbffrlanrt 

f.   d. 

5  2 

6  0 

i.     d. 

4    7.96 

dirliUD  .•«•■•....•■•..••. 

4    3il6 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPINa. 

Perliaps  no  branch  of  English  indastry  has  been  attended  by  ^eater 
prosperity  dnring  the  period  of  depression  than  shipbuilding.  The  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  of  all  building  material — ^prices  quite  unprecedented 
in  tiie  history  of  the  trade — ^together  with  the  greatly  reduced  wages  of 
labor,  induced  many  enterprising  merchants  and  private  capitalists  to 
invest  their  money  in  iron  steamers.  They  had  faith  in  a  return  of  pros- 
X>erity  and  high  freights,  and  looked  forward  to  handsome  dividends  from 
their  steamship  property.  And  ship-yards  have  been  kept  tolerably 
busy  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — ^but  more  especially  on  the  Tyne 
— ^while  other  manufactures  have  languished. 

The  total  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  th6  United  Kingdom  daring  1878 
is  637,302  tons,  being  an  increase  of  57,755  tons  over  Qie  previous  year. 
On  the  Tyne  steamers  representing  121,023  tons  were  built  during  1878— 
an  increase  over  1877  of  33,055  tons.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
1879,  the  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  133,170  tons,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  11,670  tons  when  compared  with  the  corresx)onding 
quarter  of  1878.  On  the  Tyne,  however,  the  trade  has  gone  on  prosper- 
ing— showing  an  increase^  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1878,  of  9,352  tons.  (The  partisd  failure  of  the 
grain  crops  throughout  Euroi)e  will  probably  give  an  impetus  to  the 
carrying  trade,  and  to  shipping  interests  generally.)  In  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  ships  clearing  outward  frx)m  the  ports  of  the  Tyne  dur- 
ing the  year  1878,  we  find  a  decrease  of  836  vessels,  representing  117,697 
tons,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Tables  intended  to  throw 
light  ux>on  the  shipbuilding  and  shipping  interests  are  here  inserted 
(numbered  11  to  16,  inclusive) : 

H.—Xumber  and  tonnage  of  ehipa  huiU  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1877  and 

1878. 


Description. 


SftiUBg  ships 
StsMnships.. 

Total. 


Number  of  ships. 


1878. 


606 
505 


1,101 


1877. 


724 
405 


1.129 


Gross  tonnage. 


1878. 


146,787 
491, 615 


087,802 


1877. 


216,261 
363,286 


679,547 
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12. — Number  and  tonnage  of  shipe  built  on  the  Tyne  during  the  years  1678  and  1877. 


DetcriptioD. 

Number  of  ships. 

Gross  tonnage. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

SaUine  sihiDS.... 

4 
107 

1 
92 

192 
120,841 

83 

ftti4^infihiDfi 

87,885 

Total 

111 

93 

121,023 

87,968 

13. — Number  and  tonnage  ofehipe  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  three  months 

in  each  of  the  years  1878  and  1879. 


Description. 


Steamships . 
Sailing  ships 

Total. 


Number  of  ships. 

Gross  toainage. 

1878. 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

110 
178 

103 
100 

100,826 
44.024 

117,702 

15.4ltt 

1 

288 

203 

144,849 

133, 170 

14. — Number  and  tonnage  of  ships  built  on  the  Tyne  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  years 

1878  and  1879. 


Steamships  . 
Sailing  ships. 


Total. 


Description. 


Nomber  of  ships. 


1878. 


27 


27 


1870. 


21 


21 


Gross  tonnage. 


1878. 


24,948 


1879. 


25,506 


24, 9«8  I        25^  596 


15. — Number  and  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  from  the  Tyne  during  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

Number  of  ships,  1877  ..* 15,327 

Number  of  ships,  1878 14,491 

Tonnage,  1877 1 4,907,797 

Tonnage,  1878 4,790,100 

Decrease  in  ships 836 

Decrease  in  tonnage 117,697 


16. — Clasitification  of  vessels  cleared  outtoards  from  the  river  Tyne  during  1874,  1875,  1876, 

1877,  and  1878. 


Classification  of  register  tonnage. 


Above  1,000  tons  register. 
900  tons  and  under  1,000  . . 

800  tons  and  under  900 

700  tons  and  under  800 — 

eoO  tons  and  under  700 

500  tons  and  under  600 

400  tons  and  under  500  — 
300  tons  and  under  400. ... 
200  tons  and  under  300.  ... 
100  tons  and  under  200 . . . . 
Under  100  tons 


1874. 


198 

112 

185 

325 

608 

1,589 

1,477 

1,205 

2,333 

5,437 

3.278 


1875. 


229 

129 

217 

388 

812 

1,742 

1,704 

1.336 

2,450 

5,119 

2.943 


Total  number  of  vessels 16,787  |  17,069 


1876. 


273 

156 

243 

396 

928 

1,708 

1«843 

1,258 

2,246 

4,877 

2,663 


1877. 


263 

144 

232 

392 

813 

1,561 

1,887 

1,056 

2,120 

4,383 

2,476 


16,581     15,327 


1878. 


265 

138 

249 

382 

757 

1.711 

1.76S 

1,041 

1,862 

4,222 

2.101 


14,  491 
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IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  statement  of  goods  imported  into  the  Tyne  daring  1878  shows  a 
decided  increase  in  cattle,  grain,  and  provisions;  iind,  althoagh  without 
reliable  data  whereon  to  base  a  report  for  the  current  year,  I  have  no 
doabt  but  the  influx  of  what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life 
is  still  increasing.  The  steamers  which  run  direct  between  New  York 
and  the  Tyne  have  done  much  towards  developing  the  American  trade 
of  this  district  The  statement  of  exportations  shows  a  column  of  fig- 
ures representing  all  but  uninterrupted  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  1878  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  But,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  tide  has  turned. 

Form  D  (consolidated)  shows  an  increase  of  exports  from  this  consul- 
ate and  its  agencies  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  juBt 
closed,  and,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  over  $7,500  during  the  first 
three  months,  the  yepr  shows  the  substantial  increase  of  $225,016.58. 
Tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Tyne,  a  price-list  of  ar- 
ticles exported  from  this  district  to  title  States,  and  a  return  of  rainfall 
in  this  town  during  the  past  twelve  months,  are  here  inserted. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


19. — Statement  shmving  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  th^  consular  district  of  XeweastU- 
upon-T)fne  and  its  agende'Sf  viz.,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Carlisle,  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septembev  20,  1879. 

QUARTER  BSfDIira  DECEMBER  31, 1878. 


Articles. 


Anns 

Chemicalfl 

Coals 

Cotton 

Furs  and  skins 

Glsss 

Grindstones... 

Gypsnm 

Iron 

Lead 

Linen  towels.. 

Paints 

Pear  stocks  . . . 

Sod* 

Miscellaneons. 


Newcastle- 
apon-Tjne. 


Sunderland. 


Hartlepool. 


Carlisle. 


TotAl  for 
consulate 
and  agen- 
cies. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase 
Decrease 


$57,863  23 
2, 221  73 


$594  68 


$5, 171  87 


30,244  86 


1,060  24 


1.138  45 


111  92 


$17,  666  33 


11, 426  30 


535  31 
388  06 


95,745  86 
12, 330  19 


210.  804  33 
221, 446  22 


1,734  13 
4, 603  19 


5.171  87 


18,  589  70 
17, 789  09 


10, 641  89 


2,869  16 


5, 171  87 


800  61 


$57,663  23 

7.968  28 

17.666  33 

30, 244  86 

1,139  45 

1.060  24 


535  31 

111  92 

388  06 

11.  426  30 


05.745  86 
12, 330  19 


236.300  03 
243,838  50 


7,538  47 


QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1879. 


I 


Articlaa. 


Newcastle- 
upon-Tyno. 


Sunderland. ;  Hartlepool 


Arms 1        $175  19 

Chemicals i    34,806  78 

Coals 5,899  67 

Cotton 

Fore  and  skins 37,940  87 

Glass I         3in  31 

Grindstones 1,529  33 

Gypsum j      2,407  61 

Iron ! , 

Lead 


Carlisle. 


Total  for 

consulate 

and  agen- 

ciea. 


$2,497  97 


$23, 479  46, 


$175  19 

34,806  78 

8.807  94 

23.479  4€ 

37,040  87 

316  31 

1,520  33 

2,  407  61 


Linen  towels I 

Paints I      8,739  53 

Pear  stocks ! , 

Soda ^.   107.768  40 

Miscellaneous 13,791  09 


269  32 


260  32 

8,730  53 


$3, 712  75 


153  92 


97  82 


107,  768  40 
17,  756  58 


Total I  213,374  78 

Total  for  preceding  year ,  174,335  43 


8. 712  75 
368  68 


2, 651  89 
1,348  09 


28,846  60 
12,694  64 


243,  586  02 
188, 742  74 


Increase ;    39,039  35 

Decrease 


8. 349  07  i      1, 302  90 


11, 151  96 


54,843  28 
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QUARTER  KNT»IN«  JTJIfB  30, 1879. 


Artioles. 


Anas 

Chemicals 

Coals 

Cotton 

FoTs  and  skins 
GUss. 


Grindstone. 
Gypsum..... 
Iron 


Lead 

Linen  towels . . 

Paints 

Pear  stocks  ... 

Soda 

MiMjellaneons. 


Total 

Total  for  preoeding  year 


Increase 
Becrease 


Newcastle 


1 


4in.T^r  9«»«erland.  Hartlepool 


$13,  517  80 
5,868  82 


68,060  87 


3,842  46 
1,611  04 


657  03 
"6,*320"88' 


55, 240  48 
83,  lU  70 


180. 050  07 
130, 765  65 


40, 284  42 


$367  71 


Carlisle. 


$5,086  87 


201  00 


367  71 
121  13 


5.378  86 
1,751  04 


246  58 


3,626  02 


$18, 650  00 


243  32 


487  07 


10,380  48 
18,303  16 


906  32 


Total  for 

oonsolate 

andagoK- 

cies. 


$13,517  80 
10,055fi 
16,650«t 
68.960  87 


387  71 

3.842  48 

1,611  94 

248  88 

557  98 

487  97 

6.329  88 


55,240  48 
33,408  78 


214,186  IS 
160.031  88 


54,154  84 


QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1870. 


Articles. 


Newca8tle-|s  ^    j^^ 
upon-Tyne.l 


Arms 

Chemicals $93,499  05  I 

Coals I    10,788  11  ]. 

Cotton I 

Fursandskins |    63,326  61  I 

Glaas '        $307  27 

Grindstones I      1,809  51  I 

Gypenm .' |      1,612  05 

Iron i 


Lead ]      5,806  31 

Linen  towels 

Paints 

Pear  stocks 

Soda 

Ifiaoellaneoiis 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


10, 134  00 


65, 435  99 
8,804  85 


Iscreas* . 
Decrease. 


261, 116  48 
181, 396  31 

79,720  17 


307  27 
1,342  95 

i,' 035*  68 


Hartlepool. ;    Carlisle. 


$2, 051  77 


$27, 058  42 


18, 605  83       13, 809  52 


324  98 


21.882  58 
2,185  33 

19,747  25 


40,927  94 
15,802  15 

25, 125  79 


Total  for 
consnlate 
and  agen- 
cies. 


$93, 499  05 

13, 739  88 

27, 058  42 

63, 226  61 

307  27 

1,800  51 

1, 612  05 

32, 475  35 

5,806  31 


10, 134  00 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$175  19 

199,486  88 

41,08»49 

86,863  89 

200, 382  81 

2, 130  74 

8,241  64 

5,681  69 

33,253  98 

6,475  96 

1.144  46 

36,688  71 


65,435  99 
9, 129  63 


324,234  27 
200,676  74 

123,  557  74 


324, 190  78 
72.619  28 

1,018,806  44 
793.889  88 

225. 018  98 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


20. — Price-JUt  of  articles  exported  from  Xetecnstle-upon-  Tyne  to  the  United  States. 


Aitkles. 

Prices- 

Bemarka. 

September  30, 1878. 

September  30, 1879. 

l|d.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,-  less  2} 

per  cent. 
1^  per  cent  per  cwt.,  less  2^ 

per  cent. 

47s.  per  cent.  ]>er  cwt.,  net 

46«.  per  cent;  per  cwt.,  net 

£4  11#.  ner  ton.  net 

AlkaU,  white 

AlliaU 

Antimony : 

Star  of  Beg.... 
Bowl 

If  d.  per  cent  per  cwt.,  leea  5 

per  cent, 
lid.  per  cent,  per  owt.,  leea  5 

per  cent. 

48«.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  net 

46*.  per  cent,  per  owt.,  net 

£5  per  cent,  per  ton,  leas  2  per 

cent. 
£2  to  £2  10«.  per  1,000,  net. . . . 
£1 3«.  to  £1  fif .  per  ton,  net . . . 

7f .  6d.  to  6«.  6d.  per  ton,  net. . . 

9t.  to  lOff.  per  ton,  net 

18t.  ner  toil,  net 

Strength,  48  to  58 

percent. 
Strength,  36  to  40 

per  cent 

Bleaehinc  powder.. 
Brick,  fire 

£2  to  £2  lOf.  per  1,000,  net. . . . 
£1  3s.  to  £1  bs.  per  ton,  net . . . 

9s.  9d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  ton,  net. . . 
Bs.  ed.  to  9s.  6d.  per  ton,  net. . . 
18t.  i>er  ton.  net 

ClBT.CWna 

0fla 

ftt«Mn    

Cfmnel  . . . , .  ^  -  - 

Lead: 

Orange 

Bed  reflned  . 

27f .  6d.  oer  cwt..  net 

26t.  ner  cwt.  net 

17#.  ner  cwt..  net. 

15t.  3d.  ner  owt.   net 

GlaMmakers'  .. 

109.  per  owt.,  net 

18f .  per  cwt..  net 

17f.  per  owt..  net 

litharge 

litharge,  groiuid  . . 
Paintt  white  lead.. 

SodacrvstaU 

Soda  aah ........ 

16f .  ad.  t>er  cwt.  net ...... 

17*.  Od.  Der  cwt..  net 

15s.  9d.  per  cwt.  net 

23#.  9d.  ner  cwt..  net 

20t.  6d.  per  cwt..  net 

£3  per  ton,  less  2  per  cent 

lid.  ner  cent,  ner  cwt 

55s.  per  ton.  net 

l|d.  per  cent,  per  cwt,  less  2i 

per  cent. 
£8  10«.  per  ton,  leas  5  per  cent. 

Strength,  48  to  52 
per  cent. 

Soda,  bicarbonate.. 

£9  ner  ton,  net 

NOTTIKGHAM. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nottingham  /a 
«    the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Laee  goods 
Hofltery .... 
Moallns.... 


IHiite  goods  .. 

Crape 

Xtoitlo  goods.. 
Haberdashery 

YelYets , 

Salted  skins.., 
Yenetianred. 

Terra  alba 

Ale 

Qzlde  of  iron . 

Leather 

Kawsilk , 

Miscellaneous 

Machinery 

Dyed  skins... 
Stationery 


! 


Qnarter  ending- 


December  31, 
187& 


$436,850  40 

102,423  42 

14, 747  72 

40, 269  34 

2,960  70 

19, 512  10 

37,683  S2 

2,  367  76 


50,652  28 
6, 578  00 
1, 893  70 


Total i 

Total  of  preceding  year . . 


1, 243  20 
2,664  28 
1, 402  05 
4, 474  50 


Increase 


726,653  82 
604,004  96 


121, 648  87 


March  31, 

1879. 


$008,901  60 

267, 613  64 

37, 180  06 

54,888  25 

3,456  25 

6,584  37 

46, 134  41 


36,435  48 
1,250  69 
1, 012  23 

924  70 
2,331  00 
2,744  70 

807  83 


423  38 
1,333  42 


1, 372, 022  01 
1, 165, 893  52 


186,628  49 


Jane  30, 
1879. 


$558,968  19 

84,965  36 

3,607  50 

44.»55  00 

5,622  30 

6,816  20 

80,863  65 

545  16 

3,348  72 

41,234  00 

1, 913  37 

1,558  47 

961  23 

597  60 

6,900  43 

1,  793  24 

2.593  98 


$1,032,216  66 
282,484  25 
5,583  21 
46,200  14 


797, 129  30 
420,  218  23 


376,911  17 


September 
30, 1879. 


9,567  53 
67,734  81 


1,886  96 
65.045  63 
2,569  51 
1,056  03 
1, 489  14 
1,961  19 
8,819  09 


7, 325  33 
1,  527  81 
1.421  01 


1, 526, 428  19 
852, 600  01 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$2,936, 

787, 

61. 

186, 

12, 

42, 

x^ 

4, 
193, 

12, 
5. 
3, 
4, 

18, 
2. 

11. 

•   4, 

4, 

4, 


986  7J^ 
476  07 
068  49 
302  73 
089  25 
480  20 
356  29 
912  92 
736  67 
367  34 
312  47 
515  43 
876  07 
880  70 
464  22 
601  07 
162  51 
615  47 
156  48 
474  50 


4,421.233  32 
3, 062, 216  71 


673, 928  18       1, 359, 010  61 


JASPKB  SMITH 
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PLYMOUTH. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Fox,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Plymouth  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

The  commercial  business  of  this  port  and  district  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  remained  in  its  previous  state  of  depression,  and  al- 
most entire  absence  on  part  of  consumers  to  purchase  in  excess  of  im- 
mediate consumptive  wants. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  port,  that  of  wooden  ship 
building,  continues  very  inactive,  arising  from  the  low  rate  of  freights 
and  an  increase  of  build  of  iron  steam  and  sailing  ships.  The  copper 
mines  in  this  locality,  from  low  price  of  that  mineral,  have,  in  very  few 
instances,  paid  their  working  expenses.  The  only  article  of  export 
herch-china  clay — has  shown  a  considerable  falling  off,  being  $10,611.34 
value  during  the  past  against  $21,473.92  the  previous  year. 

Last  winter  was  very  protracted.  Spring  opened  favorably  for  all 
vegetation ;  but  from  May  to  the  middle  of  last  month  (September)  the 
temperature  was  ungenial,  and  rain  fell  almost  weekly,  with  only  slight 
intervals  of  sunshine ;  hence  of  fruit  the  crop  is  very  small  and  quan- 
tity inferior. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  not  completed ;  the  quality  indifferent,  and  yield 
fully  one-third  under  an  average. 

Barley  deficient  in  weight  and  yield.  Oats  good  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Hay,  a  heavy  crop,  but  from  wet  weather  but  little  has  been  se- 
cured in  prime  condition. 

Boot  crops,  from  similar  causes,  promise  to  be  of  poor  quality.  Po- 
tato disease  appeared  early  in  July,  and  the  crop  is  reported  not  to  be  half 
a  crop  of  quality  suitable  for  human  food. 

HEKRY  FOX. 

United  States  Consulate,    " 

Plymouth,  October  1, 1879. 


Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  Plymouth  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


6twno tons.. 

Horns do — 

ytaax^ quarters . . 

Canned  beef caaea.. 

Wheat qnarters . 

Oil-cake tons,  cwts,  qrs.,  lbs. . 

TaHow tons. 

l^trolenm gaUnns. . 

BenaoUne do  ... 


Qnantity.      Yalae  entered. 


$00, 595  73. 

21, 818  92 
204  75 

18, 434  30 
2. 141  20 

18,  210  48 

10, 447  34 
1, 703  27 
5,445  GO 
5. 148  75 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Nil 
..do 
..do 
-.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


Whence  imported. 


Peru. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Do. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Plymouth  far  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1879. 


From — 

BKTKRBD. 

i-'lag. 

Sailing  veaaela. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No.     '  Tona. 

A  mtKTU'Mn* 

Pabellonde  Pica..i 

1 

i,m 

628 
516 
557 
412 

1 
1 

L191 

HoHario :. 

628 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

1                516 

}     2i             968 

Do 

To— 

Sailin 

CLEARED. 

Flag. 

Lg  yea«els. 

Total. 

No. 

Tona. 

No. 

ToBa. 

American* .-. 

Sandv  Hook 

1       ^ 

1,633 
516 
628 
557 

412 

1 
1 

1 

1.633 
516 

Cardiff 

Newoort. Monmouth 

616 

New  Yorit 

Do 

969 

• 

*  Other  flag  not  known. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Plymouth  to  the 

United  States  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1879. 

Articles.  |     Vi^ae. 

Haolin  or  china  clay {      $8, 114  41 

A  sotter  dog  for  breeding  pnrposes '  291  99 

Total ;        8,496  49 


SHEFFIELD. 

Report^  by  Consul  Webster^  on  the  depression  of  tr(ide  in  Sheffield^  and  on  the 
competition  of  American  manufactures  with  those  of  that  district, 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  in  duplicate,  my  report  on  the 
trade  of  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  report  of  last  year  that  there 
has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  trade  during  the  year 
Just  closed.  This  increase  will  be  largely  accounted  for  by  an  exceptional 
shipment  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  none  having  been  previously  sent  to 
the  United  States  from  this  district  since  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1875. 
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DISTRESS  AMONG    THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

So  serious  has  been  the  depression  ia  business,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  employment  in  tlie  various  trades,  that  great  distress  prevailed 
during  the  past  winter.  To  meet  this  destitution  a  fund  of  £12,000^ 
called  the  mayor's  fund,  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  Similar 
destitution  during  the  coming  winter  is  apprehended. 

EMIGRATION  SOCIETIES. 

Another  result  of  the  great  depression  is  a  larger  emigration  and  in- 
creasing inquiry  as  to  the  inducements  offered  by  the  United  States  to 
intending  emigrants.  The  demand  for  information  on  the  advantages 
of  different  parts  of  our  country  is  constant.  The  book  "  The  First 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Kansas,  1877-78," 
just  received  at  this  office,  seems  well  adapted  to  give  such  information. 

A  workman's  emigration  society  has  l)een  formed  in  Sheffield,  which 
holds  weekly  meetings  for  discussion,  lectures,  &c.  Documents  of  all 
kinds,  giving  reliable  information  of  recent  date,  are  in  demand. 

AMERICAN   COMPETITION. 

Of  the  many  Sheffield  industries  the  file  trade  has  been  one  of  the 
largest.  "  The  Ironmonger,"  a  London  publication  of  wide  circulation, 
remarks  as  follows  upon  the  present  state  of  the  trade : 

It  18  in  a  most  disorgauized  condition.  The  competition  bronjjht.  to  hear  upon  the 
file  trade  of  the  town  (Sheffield)  ha«  heen  most  severe,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
American  honses.  There  are  firms  here  who  used  to  send  thousandsof  pounds  worth 
of  files  to  America  every  year,  who  now  do  not  send  as  many  pounds  worth.  They 
(the  Americans)  are  meeting  us  in  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  other  markets, 
and  seem  determined  to  win  their  way  wherever  they  go. 

The  present  condition  of  this  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
rate  of  the  decline,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement :  In  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1873,  the  value  of  files  sent  from  Sheffield  to 
the  United  States  was  $050,741.94;  in  1875,  $197,906.08;  in  1878, 
$71,049.26 ;  in  1879,  $54,871.16.  Maehinery  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
the  production  of  files  in  this  district,  and  with  good  success,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following :  A  customer  of  a  large  manufacturer,  giving 
an  order  for  files,  says  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  ''  I  hear  you  are  about 
going  into  the  cutting  of  files  by  machinery.  Do  not  send  me  any  of 
them ."  The  fact  was  the  firm  had  been  using  machinery  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  had  supplied  this  very  customer  with  machine-cut  files.  No 
difference  had  been  noticed. 

In  cutlerj^  the  comparison  between  1878  and  1879  shows  an  improve- 
ment. The  same  may  l>e  said,  to  a  smaller  degree,  of  the  tool  trade. 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  tool-maker  of  this  district  received  a  letter 
from  his  agent  in  a  distant  colony.    The  writer  says : 

The  Americans  are  taking  the  tra<le  here,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  best  Sheffield 
tools  will  not  stand  the  hard  woods  of  this  ccmntry.  English  tools  will  work  only  the 
softer  woods.  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  fay  that  fifty  pounds  worth  of  American 
tools  are  sold  in  this  country  to  five  pounds  worth  of  English. 

This  is  in  accord  also  with  another  fact  of  which  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed. A  mercantile  firm  in  a  large  town  in  England,  which  formerly 
exported  only  English  hardware  to  Australia,  has  for  a  year  or  two  been 
compelled  to'buy  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $15,000  to  $20,000 
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monthly,  for  their  Australian  customers.    These  goods  were  formerly 
supplied  by  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Sheffield. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  of  American  food  products  into  this  district  are  enormous 
and  constantly  increasing.  In  this  time  of  great  depression,  this  supply 
of  food,  so  cheap,  so  good,  and  so  abundant,  is  to  the  great  laboiiug 
masses  of  this  country  an  inestimable  blessing. 

0.  B.  WEBSTER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield,  October  1, 1879. 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  States  during  th^  four  quarters  of  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Qaariers  ending- 


December  31, '   March   31, 
1878.        I         1870. 


Jane  30, 1870. 


Ste^l 

Iron     

SpiegeleiHen 

Bt'ftHeiiier  steel  rails 

BeAsemer  steel  tyres 

Armor  ulates  

Pat-ont  Duffers 

Machinery 

Copper 

Cutlery 

Files 

Saws 

Edge  and  other  tools 

Garden  tools 

Scythes  

Sickles,  reaping  uid  grass 
hooks 

Shcepshears 

Electro-plated  and  German  sil- 
ver goods  

Anvils 

Picks 

Iron  teeth 

Trays  and  waiters  (iron) 

Spoons  (iron) 

Umbrella  ribs ■ 

Bicycles  

Fenders  and  flre-irons 

Boasting  Jacks 

Goffering  irons 

Dog  chains 

Dog  collars 

l^eedles , 

Graining  combs 

Small  bells 

Screws 

Shoe  tips  (steel)  !!!!!*!!!!!!!! 

"  Doctors  "  or  calico  web 

Hackle  and  gill  pins 

Other  hardware   , 

Gnns  and  gun  fittings,  shoot- 
ing tackle,  &c 

Measures,  moasuring  tapes, 
land-chains,  rnlfs.  Ac 

Surgical  instruments  and  ap- 
pliances  

Optical  and  nautical  instrti- 
nK'Tits   

Magnetic  compasses 

MA;<:n<'ts 

Granite  tomb , 

Grin'ktont  h   

MiliHtoncH  

Scythe  stones 

Fire-bricks 


$220,  850  12 

1, 240  21 

34, 043  52 


$173, 848  10  ! 


38.804  70 


I 


1, 513  82 


$221, 167  56 

1, 270  07 

72, 613  00 

102,685  84 

174  63 

377  77 


September 
30, 1870. 


Total  for  the 
year. 


203, 640  40 

12, 130  04 

56  17 

6,683  55 

3,312  04 


214  88 
19, 752  74 

145  26 

1, 521  63 

428  34 


40  84 


2, 602  91 

527  08 

71  30 

36  32 

3  58 

4  06 


206,  510  00  ! 

14, 760  36  ; 

70  68  I 

8, 387  86  I 

3, 424  40  I 

813  30  : 

2, 860  51 
13,030  94 


570  12 


1,724  86 


103  51 


105  11 

50  89 

213  63 

6  21 


168  14 


181  82 


.1 


2, 566  40  ! 
2, 165  08  ! 

813  78  ' 
5t-4  43 
"  57l'40* 


6.561  64 

1,927  75 

137  43 

r>20  09 


1,573  27 


574  93 

'io.i  oi 


'>r» 


617  80 


312  00 


228  03 

24  03 

147, 304  56 

10, 906  69 

15  80 

7, 037  50 

918  55 

347  61 

1, 852  31 
4, 800  61 


$255, 738  18 

78,894  93 
149, 797  23  j 

36,004  88 
42  00 

250, 640  38 
17, 056  07 

13, 824  21  , 
264  74 

* 

723  40 


96  64 

289  45 

92  52 

1,741  57 


50  93 


15  80 


9  48 
376  94 
105  52 

7,604  34 

2, 406  82 

158  04 

281  28 


3."4  02 
'i,91.Vci 


140  89  , 

4,784  83 

166  51 
403  64 


23  04 

864  2i 

'287*98 


239  67 


3  46 


13,850  40 
3,167  44 

298  31  i 

150  52 

170  89 
1.048  40 

475  42  ' 
3, 181  07 

160  59  : 


$871, 

2. 

224. 

312. 

1. 
36, 


808, 
M, 

36. 

7. 
1, 


612  06 
517  18 
447  14 
483  07 
688  45 
382  05 

42  90 
228  93 

24  93 
119  43 
871  16 
142  65 
833  12 
920  63 
161  00 


306  01  ; 


5,068  50 
42, 378  12 

889  80 

2,048  67 

428  84 

08  64 

361  83 

92  62 

6,028  56 

527  96 

309  23 

36  32 

3  68 

4  06 
106  11 
205  33 
463  30 

6  21 

15  80 

8  46 

948 

726  90 

105  62 

30. 591  87 

9,667  09 

1,408  16 

1.  546  22 
170  80 

2.549  34 
475  42 

7,  875  86 

169  59 

58  55 

1,235  go 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  States^  ^'c. — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Salted  skins 

LcAther  (chamois) 

Parohmont 

(fine 

GrefMe 

Sod  oil 

Berttn  black 

Black  wax 

Hair-doth 

Drawn  cocoa  fibre 

Upholsterers'  sundries 

Haberdashery 

Fancy  leather  and  cabinet  goods 

Wooden  and  glass  ware 

Saw  handles 

Pill  and  willow  boxes 

Glaziers'  and  engravers'  dia- 
monds  

Horns  and  horn  tips 

Combs 

Gilt  bands 

*•  Pearls"  (non-conductors  for 
handles  of  tea  and  coffee 
pots) 

Ilooks,  engravings,  stationery, 
Sec 

Clock  and  vases 

Oni*  pair  bellows 

Tri-es  and  (ihnibs 

Cheese 

Ale 

AVines  and  spirits 

Umbrellas 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year  . 


Increase . 
Decrease 


Quarters  ending — 


December  31.     March   31, 
1878.        ,         1870. 


June  30. 1879.:    ^^^^^ 


$57,  MO  90 


406  67 

8,854  20 

707  10 


id"  40 


$33, 272  27 


«30  33 

1,434  18 

730  38 

506  85 


68  86 
458  30 


250  14 


253  06 


205  24 


153  83 


$30,868  10 
285  61 
1,206  28 
9, 878  18 
1,552  62 
1,060  54 


345  84  ; 

I 


48  66 


400  87 

157  60 

10  46 


586,  8*29  40  ! 
639, 462  05  i 


512,  510  07 
594, 014  11 


30  65 

1,281  50 

227  08 


302  74 

57  64 

511  10 


5  83 
90  27 


856  65 


144  36 
286"79 


$79. 157  74 

860  73 

1. 484  73 

8, 546  17 

2, 219  02 


14  60 
188  33 


21  32 

241  81 
134  87 


27  98 
1,  092  00 


334  80 

456  66 
47  13 
25  06 


Total  for  the 
year. 


■| 


207  C8 


$200, 250  10 

646  34 

3, 826  01 

27, 712  73 

5,  209  21 

1,567  30 

43  46 

45  24 

1,460  92 

296  84 

458  30 

21  32 

241  81 

001  99 

57  54 

764  25 

27  08 

1,  092  00 

5  83 

99  27 


334  86 

1,812  96 

47  13 

25  06 

144  36 

4H  66 

400  87 

646  07 

19  46 


698,  093  44  I      926. 510  27       2,  723,  943  18 
418. 644  58         487, 421  85  {    2, 140, 443  49 


52.633  55 


82,404  04 


279, 448  86        439. 088  42 


583,499  69 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Statement  showing  the  valus  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Southampton 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30^  11:^71). 


Articles. 


Quarters  ending — 


December 

:U,  1878. 


Livestock  

Manufactured  goods 

Hides 

Roans  

lAve  plants 

Ootneut  paint 

Silver    

Private  effects 

<.^ariiage,  and  other  articles 

'Wearing  apparel 

Personal  effects 

Cigarettes 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . . 


Increase 
Decrease 


$20,419  83 

3, 555  47 

1, 119  29 

729  97 

264  17 

102  19 


March  31, 
1879. 


$21, 412  60 
6, 763  29 


589  97 
112  46 


243  32 


June  30, 
1879. 


$2.884  00 


973  ao 

378  85 
314  36 


26,190  92 


26, 190  92 


20, 121  64 


29, 121  64 


4.550  51 


September 
30, 1879. 


-   -I  Total    for 
the  vear. 


$2,209  23 


2,077  09 
38  9^ 


4,326  15 
44,536  28 


4,560  51 


40, 210  13 


$41,  832  43 

15,411  90 

1.119  20 

1,319  04 

876  68 

102  10 

243  32 

073  80 

378  85 

314  36 

2,077  90 

38  03 


04,189  22 
44,536  26 


19, 652  04 


WM.  THOMSON. 

^.  B. — The  returns  for  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  preceding  year  were  embodied  in  those  of  the 
coDSular-genei'al,  Southampton  being  danng  that  period  an  agency  of  the  consulate-generiU,  London. 
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TUN  STALL. 

Statement  shotcing  the  value  of  declared  exjwria  from  the  consular  district  of  Tiiu^taU  to  the 
United  JStatis  during  the  quartertf  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quartern  ending — 


Articles. 


I  I 

December*  • 

31, 1878. 


March  31, 
1879. 


Juiie  30,    ,  September 
1»79.       ,     30, 1879. 


Bartbeztware 

Parian 

FUea 

China 

Saddlery 

Majolica 

Chamois  leather 

Cuttlery , 

SaltMl  skins 

Porcelain 

Colors 

Tailors'  trimmings . 
Miscellaneous 


Total  in  United  Stat4'S  gold 
Total  for  preceding  3  ear  . . . 


IncreaMe  . 
Decrease 


$474, 26r>  95 
003  24 
5,773  17 
3,  667  11 
1, 197  42 
4, 689  91 
11,  834  66 
1,796  00 
7,458  64 


$707, 858  49 


542  68 


5,  652  76 
3,441  75 

2,  343  36 
2.343  19 

3,  276  00 

4,  620  84 
16,  093  07 

1,  474  79 


685  36 

1,  055  18 


$563,  834  10 
2.  569  21 
9,581  07 
6,  8r)2  11 
1.  769  32 
5, 277  46 
1, 020  87 


$702, 585  28 
994  11 
7,943  20 
11, 495  05 
4,  7l'2  48 
4. 656  30 
3, 126  24 


32, 193  78 


2,796  94 

674  01 

10.424  69 


51,  671  91 


743  12 

188  03 
788  88 


511,  828  78 
653,591  27 


749.  739  79 
715, 405  99 


636,  993  56  i  788, 914  60  i 
5^,  650  49  i  648, 034  02 


141, 762  49 


34,333  80 


49, 343  07  ,  140, 880  58 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$2, 448, 538  82 

4,166  5e 

28,950  20 

26,456  02 

10. 032  58 

16,966  86 

19, 257  77 

0, 416  84 

108, 317  40 

1, 474  70 

3.540  06 

1. 547  40 

12,  811  43 

2,087,476  73 
2, 604, 681  77 

82,794  96 


EDWARD  E.  LANE. 


IRELAND. 

BELFAST. 

Beporty  by  Consul  Donnan^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Belfast  for  the 

year  ending  Septemhbr  30,  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the  commerce  of 
this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


For  the  quarter  ending  December  31 ,  1878,  the  exports  of  all  kinds,  i>riii- 
cipally  linen  goods,  flax,  cotton  goods, hemp,  ginger  ale,  felt,  and  iron  ore^ 
iveredeclared  to  be  of  the  value  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  $1,391,726.66; 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1879,  they  were  declared  to  be  of  the 
value  of  $2,322,456.82;  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1879,  they  were 
declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  $1,451 ,89o.()3 ;  and  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30, 1879,  they  were  declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  $2,162,078.08, 

Totiil  declared  value  for  the  year  ending  Sei)teinber  30,  1879, 
$7,328,156.19.  Total  declared  value  for  the  vear  ending  September  30, 
1878,  was  $6,243,226.62.  Tbis  shows  an  increase  of  $1,084,929.57  over 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1878. 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1879,  have  been  9,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
6,123  tons.  Tbis  is  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1878,  of  6  in  the  number  of  arrivals  and  of  575  in  tonnage. 
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These  vessels  brought  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
via  Quebec,  in  Canada,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  petroleum,  flour,  slates,  and 
oil-cake  of  the  total  value  of  $257,823.53.  Tlie  total  tonnage  which  has 
arrived  at  this  port  from  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1879,  is  239,223  tons.  Of  all  this,  as  I  have  stated  above,  only 
6,123  tons  was  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Vessels  "sailing  under  the  British  flag  have  brought  to  this  port  from 
ports  in  the  United  States  1,444,280  cwt.  of  Indian  corn ;  695,248  cwt. 
of  wheat ;  3,473  tons  of  phosphate  rock ;  20,907  bags  and  barrels  of 
flour;  9,372  barrels  of  petroleum  ;  370  tons  slater ;  1,448  barrels  of  rosin; 
475  casks  of  turpentine ;  1,061  pieces  of  timber  and  deals. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  vessels  of  the  Unicorn  Vanderbilt  Line 
of  steamers  brought  to  this  port  large  general  cargoes,  consisting  of 
bags  and  barrels  of  flour,  tinned  meats,  molasses,  and  some  cattle  and 
sheep. 

These  last-named  vessels  all  sail  under  the  British  flag. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  Norwegian  flag  brought  to  this  port  90,010  ^ 
cwt.  Indian  corn;  108,783  cwt.  of  wheat;  2,472  bags  and  barrels  of 
flour ;  3,217  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag  brought  23,330  cwt.  of  Indian 
com ;  50,859  cwt.  of  wheat. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  Italian  flag  brought  60,468  cwt.  of  Indian 
com ;  67,618  cwt.  of  wheat. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Austria  brought  53,603  cwt  of  wheat. 

Vessels  sailing  under  our  own  flag,  79,399  cwt.  of  Indian  corn ;  40,960 
cwt.  of  wheat,  and  4,506  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Denmark  brought  1,772  barrels  of 
petroleum. 

AH  AMERICAN  HOUSE  WANTED. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  some  of  our  enterprising  exporters  would 
open  a  house  in  Belfast  for  the  sale  of  first-class  American  products 
that  after  a  time  it  would  become  profitable.  Of  course,  such  an  estab- 
lishment should  not  expect  to  have  a  full  run  of  customers  at  first,  but 
by  energy  and  perseverance  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good,  profitable  busi- 
ness could  be  built  up. 

POPULATION  a!nD   EMIGRATION. 

Belfast  still  continues  to  improve ;  large  numbers  of  new  dwelling 
bouses  are  being  erected  in  various  portions  of  the  town. 

The  population  is  otficially  estimated,  I  believe,  at  212,000,  but  includ- 
iiig  the  smaller  towns  outside  the  borough  boundary,  and  which  are  really 
parts  of  Belfast,  the  population  wouUl  be,  I  believe,  235,000.  By  the 
census  of  1871 — the  last  one  taken  by  the  British  Government — Belfast 
contained  a  population  of  182,082. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district,  though 
not  large  yet,  has  increased  for  the  year  just  ended  over  preceding  years 
for  some  time  past. 

J.  W.  M.  DONNAN. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Belfast,  October  3,  1879. 
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Statement  ahoxvin^  the  valm  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Belfast  to  ihe 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  50,  1879. 


Articles. 


Liaens  and  cotton,  Belfiut  and 

Ballvmera 

FIax.  hemp,  and  yams 

Oingcr  ale 

Felt 

Whisky,  wiue,  and  porter 

Iron  ore 

Tow 

Earthenware 

Machinery  and  hardware 

Oatmeal    

Terra  alba 

Granite 

Books  and  stationery 

PntalooB 

Bacon ^ 

Sundries 


$1,258,641  78 
109, 206  22 
8, 836  38 
8, 420  57 
8.821  99 
5.937  58 


Total  for  the  year 

Total  for  preceding  j'ear. 


Increase . 

Dccn'ase 


Quarter  ending- 


December  31, 
1878. 


March  31, 
1879. 


$2, 144. 681  76 
'  156. 507  28 
2, 697  84 
3,845  97 
456  16 
6,116  50 
3,353  94 


515  99 
100  39 


186  14 


520  67 
945  70 
26i"39 


1, 391.  7*26  66 
1,  303,  391  05 


88, 335  61 


2, 508  37 
258  40 


366  39 

316  19 

1, 071  88 


June  30, 1870. 


$1, 269, 130  68 

14.5, 144  77 

13,163  67 

5, 452  28 

316  61 

11,  840  21 

3,324  24 


September 
80, 1879. 


1,444  37 

409  27 

1,660  06 


19  47 


$1, 999, 802  91 
90,738  88 
14,000  36 
6.790  28 
612  27 
•   12, 895  02 
1, 549  41 
315  49 
1, 016  27 


8,385  88 

416  08 

11, 139  80 


19, 475  44 


2,  322. 455  82 
2,  382,  570  88 


1, 451.  895  63 
1, 000,  281  98 


2. 162. 078  08 
1.  496, 973  71 


60, 124  06 


391.613  65 


665, 104  37 


Total  for  the 
year. 


16. 672. 347  13 

501.  S07  IS 

38,688  21 

10, 518  tt 

4.600  41 

36. 789  n 

8.227  Si 

316  40 

3,162  77 

518  01 

7,594  31 

1.195  15 

11,139  89 

1, 312  00 

316  19 

20,828  18 


7. 328. 156  » 
6, 243. 226  (B 


1,084,029  S7 


CORK. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  erporfft  from  the  consular  district  of  Cork  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


■ 

Qtiarters 

ending — 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

December 
31, 1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30. 1879. 

Hides 

$13, 511  27 

$6,427  46 
1. 459  95 

$13, 188  60 

$19. 909  03 
8*558  46 

346  10 
1,203  14 

231  57 
1, 411  28 

154  41 
4,  416  78 
2, 118  84 

$52,966  S8 

TCiTi  nnil  rttlfalcinA           .......••....•...•. 

10, 018  41 

TjPfltHftr                -      --      ....»•....•••..•••• 

346  10 

Whiskv  « 

4.  884  11 
147  85 

2, 126  61 
165  93 
656  97 

1, 721  84 

8.935  70 

Down  STOoda ..    ................. 

545  35 

Sftnnafire  caHinffs     ..   .  .................. 

425  81 

2,494  06 

Feathem                 .. . ......... 

154  41 

Old  iron  rails 

4. 416  78 

Xjinen  ifooda .  .................. 

2,118  84 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  the  preceding  year 

18,  543  23 
25, 702  77 

10,836  92 
11, 667  11 

16,286  25 
6^384  89 

38,3i9  61 
9, 408  30 

83, 016  01 
63,203  07 

Increase 

8, 951  36 

28,941  31 

29. 812  M 

DoorflAAC 

7, 249  54 

830  19 

LEWI8  RICHMOND. 
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DUBLIN. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Dublin  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Ale  and  porter  . ... 
Aerated  waters. ... 

Books 

Glue 

Hides 

Hosiery 

Oaten  meal 

OU  leather 

Prone  wine 

Salted  sheep-skins 
8anssge  casings . . . 

Whisky 

Wines  (foreign) ... 
HiBcellaneons 


Total,  United  States  gold. 
Preceding  year 


Increase. 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31, 1878. 


March  81, 
1879. 


$79, 100  25 

4, 053  30 

432  75 

6,651  00 


1, 473  00 

9,400  00 

450  00 

1,769  00 

54,433  28 

10,062  28 

5,302  00 

204  40 

4,165  68 


$60,944  54 
8,906  28 
1, 217  48 
7, 110  30 


1,407  00 
6,227  26 
1,998  74 
2,238  16 
68, 074  22 
5,771  80 
839  84 
1,033  40 
1,509  22 


177, 505  84 
171. 130  81 


162,338  24 
122,025  90 


6,375  03 


40, 812  34 


Jnne  30, 
1879. 


$45,581  28 

11,287  00 

938  30 

11,445  08 


5. 045  86 

2, 391  42 

2,416  50 

95,385  80 

4, 817  00 

154  68 

117  25 

1,264  08 


180  787  66 
127,885  59 


52, 902  06 


September 
30, 1879. 


$28,844  28 

9,025  62 

248  20 

5,500  00 

22, 810  55 

1, 214  20 

1,078  20 

1,947  68 

3, 649  16 

87,509  00 

8,403  64 

9, 212  00 

947  20 

1,197  00 


181, 586  78 
162, 120  36 


9 

I 


$214,470  85 
83,282  26 

2,831  73 
30,706  88 
22, 810  55 

4,094  20 
21, 759  82 

6,787  84 

10. 071  82 

300, 402  80 

29,054  72 

15, 506  42 

2,802  25 

8,185  88 


702, 218  46 
583,162  66 


19, 466  37 


119, 055  80 


B.  H.  BARROWS. 


LONDONDEERY. 

Statement  shotting  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Londonderry  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending — 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
31, 1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  80, 
1870. 

September 
30, 1879. 

Trb«tVy 

$173  05 
314  04 
243  80 

$203  77 

$548  62 

$925  44 
314  04 

IHax    r ,--,-,,,.,,-. 

Xfon  ore ................................. 

$585  44 

829  24 

Sundries 

■'  66'20 

65  20 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

730  89 
634  84 

268  97 
1,054  22 

585  44 
108  60 

548  62 

2, 133  92 
1, 797  66 

•"••"*■••"•* 

Increase 

Decrease 

96  05 


78525' 

476  84 

548  62 

386  26 

1 

23  c  B— VOL  n 


A.  LIVERMORE. 
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ABEEDEEN. 

Eeportj  by  Consular  Agent  Ramsay,  an  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Aber- 
deen for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

I  beg  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  past  year : 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  principal  exports  declared  at 
this  agency  for  the  year  now  ended,  September  30, 1879,  compared  with 
those  of  three  previous  years,  viz : 


Articles. 


PoUafaed  granite . 

Paper  

Woolen  goods 

Linen  goods 

Spirits  sad  wines 
lliBoeDaaeons . .. 


Total 


187^76. 


l87ft-'77. 


£     9.  d. 

44.200  14  .6 

7,118    8  4 

2,358  16  8 

33    2  1 

278    5  7 

474    1  9 


54,458    8    6 


£     «.   d. 

25, 306    2  10 

4, 720  17    3 

064    3    0 

257  10    8 

648  14  11 

1877-'78. 


£ 

t. 

d. 

20,250  19 

5 

2.061 

4  10 

166  14 

8 

204 

8 

8 

438 

8 

8 

81.887    9    0 


24,080  11    3 


1878-70. 


£     9.   d, 

18. 916  11    4 

2.406    3    7 

3.061    4    8 

2.382    1    8 

148  18  11 

46    2    6 


27,806    2    8 


The  total  amount  of  declared  exports  for  the  past  year  is  £27,805  2s. 
3d.  compared  with  £24,030  lis.  M.  for  the  previous  year,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  £3,774  lis.  There  is  a  decrease  on  polished  granite  of  £1,344 
8«.  Id.  (and  this  sum  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  exportation  of 
a  monument  of  granite  in  April  last,  valued  £3,537  69.  M.\  and  on  paper 
of  £555  Is.  M.  The  increase  is  chiefly  on  woolen  and  linen  goods,  and 
the  trade  in  these  manufactures  is  expected  to  increase.  The  number 
of  invoices  certified  was  210  against  252  for  the  previous  year,  showing 
a  decrease  of  42. 

The  year  1878  has  been  one  of  the  worst  years  for  ship-building  in 
Aberdeen  that  has  been  experienced  for  a  very  long  time,  and  there  is 
very  little  indication  of  improvement.  The  ships  launched  in  1872  were 
17  in  number,  and  tonnage  11,449 ;  and  in  1877, 10  in  number,  and  ton- 
nage 9,477;  and  in  1878, 10  in  number,  and  tonnage  7,403. 

The  shipping  at  the  port,  notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in 
trade,  is  satisfactory : 


Description. 


Vessels  on  the  register  January  1,  1878 
Struck  off  during  the  year 

Leavins 

Added  during  the  year 

On  register  December  31,  1878  . . . 


Number. 

Total  ton- 
nage. 

1 
221            114. 060 
15                3. 714 

206  1          110,  355 
14  1             7.434 

220  j         117,780 


The  vessels  struck  off  consisted  of  13  sailing  vessels  and  2  steamers, 
and  those  added  consisted  of  4  sailing  vessels  and  10  steamers,  showing 
how  steamers  are  gaining  on  sailing  vessels.  The  tonnage  on  the  regis- 
ter  in  1877  was  114,411,  showing  an  increase  of  3,720  tons  in  1878. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  was  2,19G,  and  the  num- 
ber which  sailed  outward  was  2,163.    The  total  tonnage  arrived  was 
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Sififillj  showing  aa  increase  of  35,692  over  the  previous  year.  There  m 
an  UM^rease  in  tbe  amount  of  shore  dues  paid  on  shipping  of  £582  Ss.  4d.j 
while  the  increase  on  shore  dues  paid  on  imports  amounts  to  j&l^Sd?  128* 
IWLj  and  exports  to  £355  $s.  2<{.,  giving  a  total  increase  on  the  amount 
of  shore  dues  of  £2,775  6s.  M.  The  total  amount  collected  was  £34,674 
13s.  Id.  The  largest  increases  on  the  imports  are  on  miscellaneous  goods 
£459;  on  wood  of  £632;  on  flour  of  £191;  on  wheat  of  £255;  and  on 
ooals  of  £133:  the  largest  decrease  being  on  oats  £248,  and  on  esparto 
grass  £102.  The  largest  increases  on  the  exports  are  £134  on  miscel- 
laneous goods ;  on  com,  £49 ;  on  wood,  £1,040.  These  figures  are  very 
satisfactory,  and  show  that  the  trade  of  the  port  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about  97,000. 

JOHN  EAMSAY. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Aberdeen,  October  1, 1879. 


DUNDEE. 

Beportj  by  Consul  McDougall,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Dundee 

for  the  year  endir^  S^tember  30, 1879. 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  No.  380  of  Consular  Regulations,  1874, 
I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1879,  respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  within  this 
consular  district  I  regret  th^t  I  am  unable  to  supply  the  particulars 
required  by  forms  127  and  128,  prescribed  in  aforementioned  paragraph. 
This  could  only  be  done  from  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  cus- 
tom-house officials  here  by  favor  and  at  considerable  expense.  I  am, 
however,  in  a  position  to  complete  form  129  referred  to  in  said  para- 
graph. This  statement  I  have  placed  in  this  report  under  the  heading 
of  navigation.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  collect  as  many  statistics  and 
facts  as  possible  bearing  on  the  information  required  by  your  depart- 
ment. 

THE  JUTE  TRADE. 

I  have  again  to  report  that  this  great  staple  branch  of  industry  in 
this  locality  has  been  very  much  depressed  during  the  most  part  of  the 
past  year.  Turning  first  to  the  importation  of  the  raw  material — jute — 
the  year  to  date  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  in  the  qnantity  of  jute 
imported  direct  from  India  to  Dundee  over  the  past  and  previous  years. 

Prom  January  1  to  September  30,  this  year,  there  arrived  in  Dundee 
docks  72  jute  vessels,  of  99,418  tons,  bringing  679,073  bales.  The  arrivals 
during  the  same  period  last  year  were  66  vessels,  of  89,546  tons,  bringing 
606,613  bales.  There  is  therefore  a  balance  in  favor  of  1879,  as  com- 
pared with  1878,  of  6  vessels,  or  9,873  tons  and  72,460  bales. 

The  number  of  ships  at  sea  is  7,  of  9,651  tons ;  last  year  at  the  same 
jieriod  there  were  6  vessels,  of  6,589  tons,  thus  showing  a  difference  of  1, 
or  3,062  tons,  in  favor  of  1879. 

The  number  of  vessels  loading  and  chartered  at  Calcutta  and  Ohittagong 
is  not  so  fiivorably  marked  as  that  of  1878.  Up  to  the  latest  advices 
21  vessels,  of  29,895  tons,  are  chartered  to  load  jute  for  this  port.  Last 
year  at  this  time  there  were  27  vessels,  of  38,187  tons,  thus  showing  a 
falling  off  for  1879  of  6  vessels,  or  8,292  tons.    Five  of  the  sailing  ves^ 
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sels  at  sea,  and  two  steamers  which  appear  in  the  chartered  list,  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  within  1879.  There  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
arrive  at  Dundee  with  jute  during  this  year  79  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  108,000  tons.  These  figures  have  never  been  exceeded.  The 
only  approach  to  this  large  tonnage  was  in  1873,  when  81  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  101,446  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  709,871  bales. 

Notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  this  trade,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
1879  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  direct  import  of  jute  to  Dundee  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  jute  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  jute  direct,  and  from  all 
sources,  for  the  years  mentioned. 


Years. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1«75 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


1 

Direct  importation. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage, 
30,317 

1 
Sales. 

26 

207,208 

57 

60,000 

478.097 

^T 

94,450 

649,677 

81 

101,440 

709,871 

62 

77,401 

523,197 

62 

83,252 

573,230 

63 

87,640 

582,249 

50 

68,568 

456,209 

72 

97,358 

658,585 

79 

*108,000 

Total  impor- 
tation. 


Tons. 
8i;740 
102,844 
127,190 
143,150 
117,375 
118,990 
118,571 
107.616 
128,508 


*£Btimated. 

This  table  shows  that  the  direct  quantities  of  jute  imported  into  Dundee 
has  increased  remarkably  within  the  past  two  years.  This  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  jute  imported  into  Dundee  will 
touch  if  not  exceed  the  amount  imported  in  1873,  the  year  when  the 
maximum  was  reached.  The  foregoing  figures  prove  that  the  stock  of  jute 
has  been  abundant  during  the  past  year,  and  aj9  a  natural  consequence 
prices  have  continued  weak  all  through  that  time ;  and,  indeed,»have  come 
steadily  down,  the  quotations  being  lowest  in  March  and  April.  Since 
May  they  have  improved  slightly. 

For  manufactured  jute,  the  demand  during  the  most  part  of  the  past 
year  has  been  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  order  to  sell  goods 
at  all,  prices  have  been  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  get  more  than  bare  cost  for  ordinary  yarns  and  regular  fiibrics, 
while  in  many  cases  serious  losses  have  been  encountered.  From  last 
year  at  this  date  prices  kept  drooping,  until  the  middle  of  May,  this 
year,  when  they  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  yet  quoted  for  standard 
burlaps.  Since  that  time,  however,  prices  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  large  shipments  of  jute  fabrics  that 
have  been  recently  forwarded  to  the  United  States,  as  my  statement  of  de> 
tailed  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1879,  transmitted  toJtheDepartment  of  State,  shows. 

The  demand  from  the  United  States  for  jute  goods  having  shown 
some  improvement  lately^  has  given  rise  to  hopes  that  at  last  the  tide 
of  trade  has  turned  the  nght  way.  What  with  raw  material  at  so  low 
prices,  and  cheaper  labor  (the  wages  of  the  workers  having  been  again 
reduced  during  the  year),  many  manufacturers  think  that  they  can  com- 
pete more  favorably  with  foreign  competition  than  they  have  been  able 
to  do  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the 
return  to  wonted  activity  will  be  slow ;  and  as  Dundee  now  no  longer 
enjoys  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  the  profits  in  good  times  will  not  be 
so  enormous  as  formerly.    To  prove  the  increase  in  the  export  of  jute 
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goods  to  the  United  States  daring  the  past  year,  I  give  you  below  an 
abstract  of  my  detailed  statement,  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  daring  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879.  It  is  almost  entirely  jute  goods 
that  make  np  the  increase  thus  shown : 


ABSTRACT. 


Tot«l  at  I>iindee  for  1879 

Total  at  Aberdeen  for  1879  — 

Total  from  this  dUtrict  for  1879 
Total  from  this  district  for  1878 . 


Increase 


Qaarter  ending. 


December 
31, 187& 


$1,100,346  26 
26,443  05 


1, 128, 789  31 
969,184  26 


167, 605  05 


March  31, 
1879. 


$1,061,531  39 
17, 069  34 


June  80, 1879. 


1,078.600  73 
1,265.742  54 


$1,320,348  08 
39,459  11 


1,359.807  19 
1,177,093  25 


187, 141  81 


182,713  94 


September 
80, 1879. 


$1,495,094  16 
52, 179  43 


1, 647, 278  59 
1,239,510  42 


307, 733  17 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$4,977,319  89 
136,150  93 


5,112,470  82 
i.  Ml,  560  47 


470,910  35 


Deoreaae  in  1878 . 
Pocreaaoin  1877. 
Decrease  in  1870. 


Total  decrease  in  the  three  years,  1878, 1877, 1876. 


$184,027  65 
647,655  68 
526^769  67 


1.858.352  99 


This  table  exhibits  a  remarkable  increase  during  the  first  and  last 
two  quarters  of  this  year,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  one,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  two  former  added  together. 

This  fact  gives  a  clue  to  the  gradual  rise  in  prices  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  to  three  months.  The  increase  is  further  in- 
teresting when  it  is  observed  that  on  each  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  1879  there  was  a  decrease  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
Enormous  sum  of  $1,358,352.90. 

Dundee,  to  keep  its  own  in  the  American  market  against  the  increasing 
and  keen  competition  that  it  meets  with  there,  will  have  to  be  economical 
and  skillful  in  the  management  of  its  factories,  and  also  to  display  taste 
in  the  production  of  their  jute  fabrics.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  for 
the  tasteful  adaptation  of  jute  materials  to  various  purposes.  Some 
manufacturers  in  this  district  are  laying  themselves  out  to  cultivate 
this  field,  and  are  now  making  articles  of  an  artistic  description,  such 
as  imitation  Brussels  carpets,  crumb-cloths,  curtains,  &c.,  which  look 
substantial  and  are  pleasing  in  appearance.  This  class  of  goods  is^ 
however,  manufactured  on  a  hmited  scale,  the  coarse  stuffe  being  what  is 
generally  woven.  This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Dundee  jute  man- 
ufacturers to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  is  regarded  by  a  number 
of  practical  men  in  this  community  as  a  mistake.  It  is  said  that  much 
of  the  machinery  running  in  the  works  here  would  be  suitable  for  man- 
ufacturing a  higher-class  article,  for  which  a  trade  could  be  fostered  if 
turned  out  cheap  enough.  If,  as  it  is  believed,  the  jute  mills  in  India 
belonging  to  joint  stock  companies  will  ultimately  become  the  properties 
of  individuals,  Dundee  may  expect  to  be  hard  run  in  the  market  in  the 
coarser  fabrics.  The  jute  mills  in  India,  and  especially  in  Calcutta,  be- 
longing to  companies,  have  not  on  the  whole  been  a  financial  success. 
This,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  due  to  incompetent  and  ex- 
pensive management.  Where  the  mills  are  the  property  of  private 
owners  they  have  yielded  returns  that  are  conside^Bd  satisfactory.  In 
Galcutta^  labor,  fiiel,  and  the  raw  material  are  cheap  and  abundant. 
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and  procurable  on  the  spot,  and  the  mills  axe  in  the  midst  of  a  market 
where  their  prodactions  are  required  for  local  consumption,  or  can  be  con- 
veniently shipped.  It  therefore  appears  only  a  question  of  time  wh^i  men 
of  practical  ability  and  training  in  this  branch  of  business  will  avail  tliem> 
selves  of  the  promising  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  them,  and  carry 
on  these  concerns  witii  success,  which  must,  of  course,  tell  against 
Dundee.  As  it  is,  the  x/alcutta  and  Indian  exports  of  manufactured 
jute  have  expanded  considerably  during  the  past  five  years,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures : 

Value  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  juie  from  India. 

Bnpee*. 

187»-74 2,016,686 

1874-^5 ^386,986 

lers-Te 4,R9i,»i3 

I876-W 7,194,776 

1877-'78 7,711,276 

The  manufactures  consist  mostly  of  bags,  corn  sacks,  rice  bags,  and 
wool  packs.  Australia  is  the  largest  customer  of  the  Indian  miUs,  and 
IbUowkig  next  is  the  United  States,  China  and  the  Straits,  Egypt,  and 
the  various  Asiatic  markets.  All  these  places  were  only  a  few  years 
ago  supplied  entirely  from  Dundee ;  now  there  the  Calcutta  goods  are 
sold  cheaper  in  some  cases  than  they  can  be  made  in  Dundee,  and  in  the 
mean  time  there  is  no  market  at  all  for  Dundee  jute  goods  in  Australia 
even  at  the  low  prices  prevailing. 

These  are  stern  facts  which  Dundee  manufactures  must  weigh  and 
consider  if  they  mean  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  Calcutta  com- 
petition is  regarded  here  by  some  as  not  after  all  so  formidable,  but  if 
the  past  ratio  of  increase,  made  apparent  by  the  foregoing  figures,  con- 
tinues, it  will  give  Dundee  manufactuxeirs  trouble,  as  indeedit  haa  already 
done.  This  competition,  of  course,  wiU  be  the  more  difflcidt  to  face  if 
these  works  become  private  properties,  as  before  hinted.  Meantime  the 
outlook  for  tiie  trade  is  more  cheerfril  for  the  eiisuing  year  than,  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  revival  of  business- 
that  is  g<Mng  on  in  the  United  Stiates ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  business 
men  wlu>  are  of  opinion  that  the  worst  has  been  seen  and  that  matters 
l^ave  really  begun  at  last  to  mend,  although  slowly  yet  surely,  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  soon  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  all  concerned. 
Thi§,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  too  sanguine  a  view  to  take  of  the  futile 
of  the  trade. 

LINEN  TRADE. 

This  departmiMit  of  business  has  also  felt  the  effects  of  commercial 
stagnation  severely  during  the  past  year.  The  lollowing  are  the  imp<Hi^ 
of  the  raw  material  required  for  this  l»:anch  of  trade: 


Te«rs. 


FUx. 


MTl 

1872 

1«78 

im 

im 

MM : 

MW.. 

iA»a  ( Intimated 

^'"*{Ac|m1 

Nine  months  ending  September  80, 1879 


T<mg. 

88^891 

HQ53 

8a»7S2 

86^074 

22,S73 

21,418 

88,266 

20,358 

28,198 

17, 8U 


Tow, 


Tone. 

U.M4. 

d.S88- 

%145 

7.7?a- 

4,r 


*« 
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This  Statement  shows  a  falling  off  since  1877.  This  year  it  is  estimated 
the  import  will  be  less  even  than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  of  itself  suffl« 
cient  comment  on  the  state  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  wben  it  is  re- 
iparked  that  notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  decrease  in  the  average 
importation  of  the  past  four  years,  stocks  have  been  found  more  than 
sufficient,  and  prices  have  continued  to  give  way  from  sheer  want  of  de- 
mand until  quotations  are  now  a  considerable  percentage  under  the  rates 
current  at  this  time  la^t  year. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  goods  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  a 
profitable  business.  The  production  has  all  through  exceeded  the  de- 
mand«  Only  a  very  quiet  business  has  bc^n  done  with  the  United  Stateis 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  year,  aud  the  same  may  be  s^id 
of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade. 

This  state  of  matters,  combined  with  the  abnormally  low  reive  at  which 
cotton  gopds  have  been  selling,  have  kept  prices  at  the  lowest  point 

Acomparatively  moderate  businesshas  been  done  with  thelJDited  Stat^ 
during  the  i>ast  quarter  in  linen  goods,  but  not  to  tl^e  extent  to  have  a  tf^ngi- 
bte  influence  on  the  market.  The  value  of  linen  goods  is  always  in  some 
measure  affected  by  the  price  of  cotton,  and  whenever  this  material  is  rela- 
tively cheaper  than  flax  the  demand  lor  linens  diminishes  in  consequence. 
A%  present  the  competition  in  the  cotton  tradeis  yejry  keen.  It  is  observed 
here  that  the  United  States  has  been  deyeloping  its  home  trade  in  tl^is 
article  very  largely,  and  not  only  selling  goods  on  this  side  against  home 
manufacture,  but  these  are  also  being  substituted  to  a  conside^ble  ^^- 
tent  for  some  classes  of  cheap  linen  goods  which  used  to  be  shipped  from 
this  market.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  found  in  many  cases  im- 
possible to  obtain  cost  out  of  linens  even  with  the  present  low  prices 
ruling  for  flax  and  yams,  and  accordingly  the  cheaper  and  lower  quali- 
ties have  to  be  made,  and  the  manufacture  of  union  goods — ^half  cotton 
and  half  linen — is  being  carried  on  largely  in  this  district  with  a  view 
to  reduce  cost,  seeing  so  poor  prices  are  obtainable.  It  is  to  the  United 
States  manufacturers  that  they  look  in  the  present  crisis,  and  they  are 
Qonfident  that  the  wonderful  revival  in  business  and  increasing  com- 
mercial confidence  that  is  going  on  there  will  react  favorably  on  this 
oonntry  and  on  the  linen  tr^e  of  this  district. ' 

PAPER  STOCK. 

# 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  this  past 
year  is  the  large  qtiantity  of  this  article  that  has  been  sent  out,  amount- 
ing to  $210,000  and  upwards.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  has  gone 
direct  from  here  to  the  United  States.  Ko  less  than  7  vessels  carrying 
9,460  bales,  weighing  2,600  tons,  of  this  article  have  left  this  port  for 
New  York  during  the  past  year.  These  vessels  have  all  been  chartered 
and  filled  by  one  paper  stock  merchant  in  Dundee^  ^^^i  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^> 
is  the  only  party  that  ships  this  article  to  the  United  States  from  this 
locality.  Five  or  six  years  ago  scarcely  any  paper  stock  was  exx)orted 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States.  The  increase  that  has  taken 
place  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 

Pa^  stock  exported  to  the  United  States, 

1874 12,175  00 

w6 None. 

1^16 1,225  40 

1877 68,897  37 

1078 71.977  70 

1879 210,96^  16 
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SHIP-BX7ILDING 

at  thift  port  has  declined  considerably  daring  the  past  two  years,  in 
sympathy  with  the  paralyzed  state  of  commerce  that  has  existed.  The 
actual  decrease  in  the  tonnage  launched  during  1878  is  not  indeed  so 
very  large,  amounting  to  only  1,014  tons.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  1877  was  considerably  under  the  average  of  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  a  glance  at  the  subjoined  comparative  table  will 
show  that,  compared  with  1876  and  even  1875, 1878  exhibits  a  great  foiling 
off  in  the  ship-building  here.  The  want  of  animation  in  the  ship-building 
yards  has  not  been  compensated  as  in  some  former  years  by  activity  in 
repairing  vessels,  and  the  ship-carpenters  have  consequently  been  far 
from  busy,  and  have  had  again  to  return  to  54  hours'  work  per  week  in- 
stead of  51  hours'  labor,  the  time  they  have  worked  for  some  years  past. 
They  also  are  presently  on  strike,  and  have  been  so  for  tlu'ee  weeks, 
against  a  reduction  proposed  of  2«.  3^.  per  week  on  their  wages.  No 
approach  has  yet  been  made  either  on  the  side  of  the  masters  or  the 
men,  and  there  is  no  present  prospects  of  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

These  facts  give  evidence  of  the  dullness  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
It  is  expected  that  with  the  clearing  of  the  financial  and  trading  atmos- 
phere a  return  to  new  life  and  energy  will  take  place  in  the  ship-build- 
ing here.  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  and  amount 
of  tonnage  launched  and  on  hand  since  1871 : 


Yean. 


1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 


Launohed. 


On  hand. 


No.  of 
vessels. 


11 
13 
10 
11 
23 
23 
18 
12 
12 


Tonni^. 


9,400 
13,048 

9.298 
11,185 
14,998 
15,356 
12,136 
11, 121 
*7,482 


No.  of 

vessels. 


Tonnage. 


11 

7 

8 

11 

19 

15 

7 

11 


13,572 

7,  IN 

9,187 

10,54« 

14,605 

11,729 

7,589 

9.989 


*For  nine  months  ending  September  30. 
WHALE  AND  SEAL  FISHINa. 


Twelve  vessels  prosecuted  the  seal-fishing  in  1878;  four  going  to  Lab 
rador  off  Newfoundland  and  eight  to  Greenland.  The  total  catch  at 
both  of  these  fishing-grounds  was,  in  1878,  for  12  vessels,  77,411  seals, 
estimated  to  yield  1,106  tons  oil ;  in  1877,  for  13  vessels,  76,000  seals, 
estimated  to  yield  1,092  tons  oil;  increase  in  1878, 1,411  seals  and  14 
tons  oil. 

The  seal-oil  was  valued  then  (1878)  at  £32  per  ton,  while  the  skins 
averaged  about  5«.  each.  Calculating  the  1,106  tons  of  oil  got  in  1878 
at  £32,  gives  £35,392,  and  77.411  skins  at  58.  each,  would  yield  £19,353, 
BO  that  the  value  of  the  seal-fishing  in  1878  was  £54,745 ;  in  1877  it  was 
computed  at  £53,944.  showing  an  increase  for  1878  of  £801. 

Unfortunately  no  rewer  than  seven  vessels  returned  clean  out  of  the 
thirteen  that  engaged  in  the  whale-fishing  in  1878,  while  one  was  lost 
which  had  one  fish.    The  total  catch  at  the  Greenland  whale-fishery 
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was,  in  1878,  for  13  sbips,  6  whales,  estimated  to  yield  114  tons  oil  and 
6  tons  bone.  Then  the  selling  price  of  whale-oil  was  £35  per  ton,  and 
bone  on  an  average  of  £1,500  per  ton.  The  value  of  the  oil  at  the  price 
stated  would  be  £3,990,  and  of  the  bone  £9,000 ;  together,  £12,990.  Add 
value  of  seal-fishing  for  1878,  as  shown  above,  £54,745,  gives  a  total  of 
both  fishing  for  1878  of  £67,735,  from  which  must  be  d^ucted  the  ex- 
penses of  the  fleet,  which  are  necessarily  very  heavy. 

In  1877  the  total  value  of  both  fishings  was  computed  at  £146,869. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  in  18f  8,  as  compared  with  1877,  of 
£79,134. 

In  1879  four  vessels  left  Dundee  and  went  each  two  voyages  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  the  seal-fishing  there.  Their  catch  was 
71,700  seals,  estimated  to  yield  680  tons  oil.  There  left  Dundee  for  the 
Greenland  seal-fishing  twelve  vessels,  which  brought  32,340  seals,  esti- 
mated to  yield  458  tons  oil ;  total,  104,040  seals,  estimated  to  yield  1,138 
tons  oil.  These  figures  are  not  exact,  but  collected  as  correctly  as 
possible,  no  returns  of  an  official  kind  as  yet  having  been  issued.  The 
number  of  seals  caught  at  Labrador  and  Greenland  in  1878,  as  shown, 
was  77,411  seals,  estimated  to  yield  1,106  tons  oil,  showing  an  apparent 
increase  foV  1879  of  26,629  seals  and  32  tons  oil. 

At  present  seal-oil  is  valued  at  £29  per  ton,  and  skins  at  4^.  each. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  1,138  tons  oil  and  the  104,040  skins  got  this  year  at 
these  prices,  gives  £53,810.  The  value  of  the  seal-fishings  in  1878,  as 
shown,  was  computed  at  £54,745,  showing  an  apparent  increase  for  1879 
of  £935. 

As  already  stated,  these  calculations  are  based  on  approximate  figures 
for  1879. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  yield  of  oil  from 
the  Greenland  seals  is  much  greater  than  frx)m  those  of  Labrador  oft 
Newfoundland.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  stipulated  close- 
time  each  year  to  3d  April,  observed  in  Greenland  by  most  nations'  ves- 
sels that  go  there  sealing,  gives  time  for  the  seal  to  mature  and  fatten. 
This  close-time  is  not  yet  in  operation  in  Labrador,  hence  the  most  of 
the  seals  caught  there  are  young,  and  consequently  do  not  yield  so 
largely. 

One  of  the  vessels  that  went  to  the  whale-fishing  this  year  was  caught 
in  the  ice  in  Lancaster  Sound,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  So  suddenly 
was  the  ship  nipped  by  the  ice  that  the  men  had  barely  time  to  take  tc> 
their  boats,  and  so  lost  much  of  their  clothing.  The  disaster  happened 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  not  a 
spar  of  the  vessels  was  to  be  seen.  The  men  had  to  remain  on  a  floe  of 
ice  frx>m  the  time  of  the  accident  until  six  o'clock  the  following  evening, 
when  they  were  picked  up  by  two  of  the  Dundee  whaling-ships. 

It  is  feared  the  whale-fishing  this  year  will  be  under  the  average  j  the 
ground  is  said  to  be  becoming  less  prolific  every  year.  This  year  all 
the  large  whales  have  been  caught  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  middle 
ice,"  those  got  in  Lancaster  Sound  yielding  only  from  three  to  six  tons 
of  oil.  No  bone  is  obtainable  from  these  small  fish,  so  that  the  supply 
of  whale-bone  this  year  is  likely  to  be  very  deficient.  The  whaling  fleet 
this  year,  as  a  whole,  is  expected  to  prove  very  unremunerative.  The 
four  vessels  engaged  at  the  Labrador  seal-fishing  had  fair  cargoes,  but 
the  Greenland  seal-fishing  was,  as  shown,  virtually  a  failure.  The  total 
eatch  of  the  Greenland  whale-fishing  fleet  to  date  this  year  is  reported 
to  be  about  652  tons  oil  and  6  tons  of  bone.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  results  of  seal  and  whale  fishing  for  ten  years  are  given  below : 
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SEAL  FISHIXa. 


Years. 


IB60 
1970 
U71 
1872 
1873 
1«74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
187» 


No.  of  sliipa. 

No.  of  seals. 

11 

45,600 

9 

90,450 

9 

69,485 

11 

40.621 

11 

25,504 

11 

46.252 

12 

45.295 

12 

67,776 

13 

76,000 

12 

74,411 

16 

n04,040 

Tons  of  oSL 


4fi» 
870 
648 
429 


577 
455 


1.092 

1,]06 

*1,138 


WHALE  FISHING. 


1869 

10 
6 

8 
10 
10 

9 

12 
12 
13 
13 

140 

1870 

760 

i»i ;. 

1«165 
1,010 
L9S2 

1872 

187^ 

1874 

1,290 
765 

1875 

1876 

. 

834 

1877 

956 

1878 

114 

• 

*  Esthnated. 


HEHBINa  FISHIlfa. 


At  some  of  the  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  near  by  Dundee  there 
were  pretty  large  takes  of  winter  herring,  saad  at  other  places  jast  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  successful  spots  the  takes  were  ^mall. 
Altogether  the  catch  has  been  yery  unequally  distributed  over  the  fleet 
At  many  of  the  fishing  villages  this  enterprise  has  been  all  but  a  com- 
plete failure.  These  remarks  can  also  apply  to  the  summer  fishing.  It 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  there  has  been  great  advancement  made 
within  recent  years  in  the  fishing  yillag:e6.  The  social  habits  of  the 
fishermen  have  greatly  improved.  Various  agencies  have  brought 
about  this  consummation,  chief  among  which  is  the  temperance  move- 
ment. 

ENGINEEEINa  AND  IBON-WORKINa  TBAJ)E8. 

The  employers  -of  iron- workers  pointed  out  to  their  employ^is  iu  the 
spring  of  this  year  that,  in  the  exceptionally  dull  state  of  trade^  it  was 
impossible  to  undertake  any  contracts  unless  the  workmen  conaeote^ 
to  the  extension  of  their  hours  of  labor  from  51  to  54  hours  per  week, 
vnithout  an  increase  of  pay.  A  meeting  of  the  workers  was  held,  and^ 
after  fully  discussing  the  whole  matter,  they  deemed  it  advisable,  in 
these  dull  times,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  men  were  going  about  idle, 
to  accept  the  masters'  terms.  This  took  place  in  May  th^  year.  An 
extension  of  the  working  hours  from  51  to  54  per  week  is  being  rapidly 
effected  throughout  Scotland,  and  the  m^i  see  that  it  is  useless  ia  the 
mean  time  to  resist  the  movement. 


HOUSE-BXnLDING  TBADSS. 


Wages  of  workmen  engaged  in  these  trades  h^ve  come  down  on  ^xl 
average  firom  10  to  15  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  This,  together 
with  the  reduction  that  took  place  the  previous  year,  gives  an  average 
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&11  (tf  wages  in  two  years  ^m  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  great  scheme  of 
t^wAs  improTements,  which  has  been  on  the  way  in  Dundee  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  so  far  as  replacing  the  houses 
demolished  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  building  to  provide 
aecommodation  in  room  of  those  houses  pulled  down,  as  tiiis  was  taix 
more  than  met  by  the  immense  blocks  rushed  up  within  the  last  four  to 
five  years.  Accordingly  there  are  hundreds  of  working-men's  houses 
unlet,  and  many  shops  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town  which  may  be  had 
at  greatly  reduced  rents.  This  surplus  of  house  accommodation,  being 
vather  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  town,  has  not  been  tlie  means  of 
reducing  the  rents  in  a  central  locality.  The  prospect  of  the  building 
trade,  for  the  above  reasons,  during  the  winter,  is  certainly  glciomy. 

liEATHER  TRADE  AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MAKING. 

This  business  has  only  been  moderately  busy  during  the  past  year. 
Shortly  after  the  !New  Year,  through  the  slackness  of  trade,  one  of  the 
nanufoetnrers  of  boots  and  shoes  said  he  was  compelled  to  redaee  the 
wages^  whidi  are  paid  on  the  piece-work  principle.  This  action  was 
resisted  on  the  part  of  the  wolrkers  by  a  strike  which  was  protracted, 
but  resulted  in  the  workers  having  to  give  way.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  Dundee  has  risen  to  be  an  important  industry 
within  the  past  decade,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  coosider- 
atnle.  The  finest  machinery  is  used  in  this  manufacturing  industry,  a 
great  portion  of  which  is  United  States  patented  and  manufiu^tared. 
Ome  firm  in  this  town  has  a  splendid  assortment  of  United  States  boot- 
making  machines  in  their  establishment.  The  tanneries  have  had  quiet 
trade  during  the  year ;  but  it  is  understood  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
have  not  been  interi'ered/with. 

MABMAJLADE  AND  CONFECTIONERY  MAKING 

has,  as  usual,  been  brisk  during  the  past  year.  Large  quantities  of 
fruit  and  hemes  have  been  imported  into  Dundee  from  the  continent 
and  made  into  marmalade  and  jam  of  all  kinds,  which  is  exported 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  This  business  continues  to  extend  in 
Dundee,  and  the  town  is  now  as  well  known  for  its  marmalade  as  for  its 
laannfactures  of  jute. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fresh  beef. — ^A  shop  has  again  been  opened  in  Dundee  for  the  sale  of 
this  article,  and*  is  succeeding  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  It  is  appar- 
ently better  managed  than  the  one  which  before  had  to  be  closed.  The 
people  here,  however,  are  slow  to  take  to  the  United  States  fresh  beef; 
they  will  rather  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  the  home  article,  though  a 
large  quantity  is  undoubtedly  sold  as  home-fed  which  is  really  imported 
from  the  United  States,  the  fact  being  carefully  concealed  from  the 
pjirchasers.    There,  however,  is  no  aversion  to  the 

Canned  meat  from  the  United  States^  which  is  now  consumed  by  all 
classes  very  largely  and  now  thoroughly  established  as  an  article  of 
ibod,  and  it  has  done  infinitely  more  to  keep  down  the  price  of  home-fed 
fresh  beef  than  thQ  United  States  fresh  beef  has  done. 

Cawned  sctlmon  and  other  Jish  prepared  in  the  United  States. — The  trade 
m  this  article  is  incres^sing,  as  it  is  now  sold  at  a  price  so  low  that  the 
poorest  can  afford  to  use  it.  It,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  class, 
but  may  be  seen  frequently  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 
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United  States  joinery, — A  quantity  of  machine-made  doors,  window- 
sashes,  and  other  joinery  was  imported  by  a  timber  merchant  in  Dundee 
from  !New  York  this  year,  and  was  exposed  at  one  of  his  usual  auction 
sales.  The  excellent  workmanship  and  good  material  of  these  doors  sur- 
surprised  the  makers  of  like  articles  who  attended  the  sale,  especially  when 
it  was  seen  that  they  were  sold  below  what  they  could  be  produced  for 
in  Dundee.  It  is  understood  that  a  further  lot  of  wood  manufactures  is 
on  the  way  from  the  United  States  to  Dundee. 

United  States  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements,  and  also 
machines  used  for  domestic  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  the  stores  of  the 
large  Dundee  dealers  in  these  articles.  Some  of  these  merchants  make 
a  kind  of  specialty  of  United  States  goods.  A  visit  from  this  office  was 
paid  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland's  fifty-sec- 
ond show,  held  this  year  in  Perth,  which  city  is  within  this  consular 
district.  At  this  show  as  many  as  possible  of  those  connected  in  any 
way  with  agriculture  in  this  country  meet  annually.  The  assemblage 
at  this  show  of  landlords,  farmers,  and  those  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  stock  is  by  far  the  largest  that 
takes  place  each  year  in  Scotland.  The  show  therefore  presents  the 
best  opportunity  during  the  year  for  the  makers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  and  every  other  kind  of  articles  to  exhibit  their 
productions  there,  and  this  is  done  on  an  immense  scale.  There  are  few 
interested  parties  but  avail  themselves  of  this  yearly  chance  of  showing 
their  goods  before  the  large  multitudes  (55,000  to  60,000  this  year)  that 
flock  to  the  show.  United  States  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  other  articles,  and  their  agents  or  factors,  seem  also  to  be  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  goods  for  inspection  before  the 
crowds  that  attend  such  shows  in  this  country;  hence  there  was  a  capi- 
tal and  extensive  display  of  United  States  agricultural  implements  and 
other  articles  at  the  Perth  show  this  year.  Messrs.  G.  Eollms  &  Co.,  Old 
Wharf,  London,  United  States  factors,  had  a  most  varied  and  complete  ex- 
hibit, ranging  from  United  States  egg-beaters  to  the  empire  fan -blowing 
forge,  all  the  articles  constructed  with  the  minimum  of  the  most  durable 
material  compatible  with  practicability  and  strength.  Among  other 
things,  and  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  important,  was  a  4-ton  steelyard, 
or  weigh-bridge,  manufactured  by  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New 
York.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  machine  was  that  it  weighed 
both  horse  and  cart,  simultaneously,  with  mathematical  exactness,  and  it 
could  give  the  weight  of  2  pounds  up  to  4  tons.  It  has  been  more  gen- 
erally adopted  in  other  countries  than  Scotland,  but  its  accuracy  and 
snitAbility  make  its  introduction  probable  in  this  country  soon. 

Not  unworthy  of  mention  were  the  Archimedean  kwli-mowers,  whidi 
cut  grass  wet  or  dry.  Instead  of  perambulators,  there  appeared  baby 
carriages,  single  or  double,  manufactured  by  the  American  Baby  Car- 
riage Company.  Messrs.  Eglin  &  Gardner,  United  States  factors,  York 
Street',  Glasgow,  exhibited  a  variety  of  improved  Howe  scales.  So  nice 
was  the  4-ton  weigh-bridge  that  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  on  the 
fr^me  failed  to  turn  the  scales,  but  on  a  newspaper  being  hauded  to  him 
it  turned  them  at  once.  These  scales  were  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  weigh- 
ing, and  can  be  adjusted  to  the  standards  of  all  nations.  The  hay,  farm, 
and  wagon  scales  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  of  construction. 
Besides  these  there  were  to  be  seen  on  this  stand  spring  butts,  flower- 
pnots,  wire-fencing,  &c.,  and  a  splendid  lot  of  wood  manufactures,  con- 
fiisting  of  chairs^  doors,  sashes,  bound  linings,  shutters,  moldings,  &c. 
The  workmanship  of  tlie  walnut,  ash,  and  oak  chairs,  and  of  the  doors. 
&c.,  was  of  a  superior  character.    Goer's  American  spring  butts  ana 
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Hercules  door-spring,  oonstracted  on  an  improved  prinoiplef  also  ap- 
peared, and  the  tTnited  States  Yale  lock,  whicli  can  be  applied  to  almost 
every  purpose  for  which  locks  are  used,  and  also  gives  positive  security 
against  skeleton  keys  and  nippers. 

Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Keyworth,  United  States  factors,  Liverpool,  showed 
some  celebrated  United  States  reapers  and  mowers.  The  '^Adriance 
Buckeye "  mower  was  attentively  examined.  Its  salient  features  are 
fewer  cog-wheels,  extreme  lightness  of  draught,  combined  with  great 
strength,  entire  freedom  from  side-draught,  and  adaptability  to  all  kinds 
of  land.  The  A  tlriance  self-raking  reaper  was  another  machine  much 
looked  at.  It  is  light,  strong,  easily  worked,  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  driver,  has  cased  gearing,  no  weight  on  the  horse's  neck,  and 
no  side  draught.  This  machine  can  be  adjusted  automatically,  and  for 
the  above  advantage  bears  favorable  comparison  with  any  in  the  market. 

There  was  also  the  American  patent  Galloway  self-acting  rake,  which 
has  this  recommendation,  that  no  check  to  the  horse  is  given  by  the  action 
of  the  gearing  which  is  effected  by  a  skid  acting  in  a  groove  on  the  inside 
of  the  naves.  Perry's  New  York  hay  tedder.  United  States  patent  grind- 
stones, especially  adapted  for  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  complete 
the  principal  of  these  United  States  exhibits.  Lastly  the  tinned  com«i 
beef  and  compressed  hams,  that  have  revolutionized  the  meat  market  of 
this  country,  were  on  view  in  a  pyramid  by  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Brand,  sole 
agents  in  Scotland  for  the  Wilson  Packing  Company  of  the  United 
States.  Altogether  the  large  display  at  this  show  of  United  States 
agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  and  samples  was  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  On  interviewing  the  United  States  exhibitors  at  this 
show,  it  was  elicited  that  they  had  not  done  much  business  there.  In 
one  case,  the  exhibitor  said  it  would  cost  him  £150  to  put  down  his 
goods  on  the  ground,  and  for  other  expenses,  whereas  he  had  only  sold 
£70  worth  of  goods  altogether.  It  was  explained,  however,  that  it  was 
more  for  advertising  purposes  that  these  goods  were  exhibited  than 
with  the  expectation  of  doing  business  on  the  spot. 

AaEICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  within  the  paat  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  agricultural  depression  existing,  and  many  cures  have  been  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  matters. 
One  of  the  remedies  proposed  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  agricultural 
laborers;  this  has  been  done  already  a  little,  but  no  appreciable  relief 
from  that  source  may  be  expected,  as  the  laborers — Scotch  laborers  at 
any  rate— would  rather  emigrate  to  the  United  States  or  Canada  than 
submit  to  be  much  lower  paid.  Permanent  reduction  of  farm  rents  is 
regarded  as  the  only  true  remedial  measure  that  will  enable  farmers  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  living. 
Some  landlords  in  this  locality  have  abatements  on  their  last  half  year's 
rents  of  from  10  to  20  i)er  cent. ;  this,  ho  wever,  has  not  been  general.  Agri- 
culturists think  that  circumstances  now  demand  permanent  reductions 
of  farm  rents,  and  they  believe  this  will  eventually  take  place.  The  agri- 
cultural depression  in  Britain  has  been  so  great  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  appointed  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  owing.  Two  of  the  commissioners  are  presently  in  the  United 
States  on  this  business.  The  general  heads  of  inquiry  agreed  upon  are 
(1)  condition  of  farms,  (2)  conation  of  farmers,  (3)  the  laborer,  (4)  land 
laws,  (5)  land  tenancy,  (6)  agricultural  education,  (7)  condition  of  estates, 
(8)  agricultural  statistics  to  be  furnished  by  the  board  of  trade,  (9)  re- 
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tarns  of  importfi  and  exports  of  agricoltaral  produce  to  be  furnished  bgr 
the  customs,  and  (10)  importations  of  agricultural  produce  from  foreign 
oonntries.  A  vast  deal  of  facts  and  information  will  undoubtedly  be 
elicited  by  this  commission,  which  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
th  e  agricultural  interest  of  this  country. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Scotch  railways  have  a  net- work  of  iron  roadway  of  more  than 
2,500  miles,  and  give  employment  to  thousands.  These  railways  earn 
and  distribute  annually  more  than  £7,000,000  of  money.  These  large  un- 
dertakings have  all  lost  much  revenue  through  want  of  traffic,  occasioned 
by  commercial  stagnation.  So  closely  allied  is  the  commerce  of  the 
country  with  the  railway  system  that  what  affects  the  one  is  quickly 
reflected  by  the  other.  The  first  six  months  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year,  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Scotch 
railways  of  nearly  £200.000.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial activity  in  Scotland.  The  low  receipts  this  year  of  these  rail- 
ways have  realized  small  returns  to  their  shareholders,  and  some  of  these 
concerns  have  paid  no  dividend  at  all.  The  following  table  shows  the 
mites  opened  and  the  receipts  of  the  several  railways  for  the  week  ending 
Octobers,  1879: 

f Increase,  -f ;  decrease,  — .] 


Name  of  railway. 


Caledonian 

Glasgow  and  South- 
western   

Oreat  North  of  Scot- 
land   

Highland 

North  British 


f 

1 


Oct  5 

Oct  5 

Oct  5 
Oct  5 
Oct  5 


Miles 
opened. 


1679.    1878 


7M    |748i 
8231     323| 


938i 


Traffic. 


1879. 


58,619 

19,577 

e.l90 

7,194 

45,447 


1878. 


Differ- 
ence. 


£      1      £ 
58,157    -4.538 


19,944   -    367 


5,981 

9,120 

49,481 


+  209 
-1,926 
-4,034 


Total  receipts. 


Current 
half-year. 


£ 
534,976 

210,584 

57, 959 

37,327 

464. 393 


Corre- 
sponding 
period, 
1878. 


£ 
584,711 

216,801 

56,098 

41,520 

511, 018 


Differ- 
ence. 


£ 
—49,785 

-  6,271 

+  1.861 

—  4.193 
-46,625 


S 


& 


10 

10 

9 

5 

It 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  principal  articles  imported  and  exported  at  the  port  of  Dundee 
in  two  years  ending  May  31,  1878  and  1879,  respectively,  are  seen  from 
the  under-noted  comparative  statements. 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Flax: 

Foreign tons. 

Coastwise do.. 

Total  flax 

Flax  cedilla : 

Foreipn tons 

Coastwise do. . 

Total  flaxcodiUa 


Tears. 

1878. 

1878. 

1879. 

18,803 
832 

Increase. 

Dfcreaae. 

27,630 
369 

463 

8,827 

27,999 

19.635 

8,864 

9,400 

488 

4,343 

ISA 

5,057 
362 

9,888 

4,469 

5,419 

••••••...• 
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Articles. 


Hemp: 

Foreign  .. 
Coastwise 


.tens. 
..do.. 


Total  hemp. 

Hemp  codiUft: 

Foiei^ 

Coaetwiae 


■tons 
..do.. 


Total  hemp  codilla . 


Jnte: 

Poreign .. 
CoastwiBe 


tona. 
..do.. 


Total  jute. 


Xlme 

Coala: 

Scotch 

English 

Timber 

Iron 

Onano 

Tar 

Whale  and  seal  blubber 

Whalebone 

Hour 

Wheat 

Indian  com 

Oats 


■tons. 


do.. 

...do.. 
...loads. 

tons 

—  do., 
.barrels 
tons. 

...GWts 

....tons 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Tares  .. 
Xsparto 
Barley  . 


Tears. 


1878. 


024 

818 


1,842 


150 


ISO 


06,207 
25,600 


120,807 


4,006 

8.057 

146,543 

47,606 

82 

1,221 

8,830 

2,447 

867 

4,730 

0,680 

4 

520 

62 


1870. 


836 
156 


001 


62 


iM, 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


62 


123,660 
10,704 


134,273 


3.407 

16,680 

144,046 

20,000 


1,018 

1,486 

1,308 

88 

2,862 

10,561 

742 

006 

21 


28,272 


13,376 


6,738 


872 
788 
167 


00 
162 


BSl 


07 


07 


14,806 


1,501 


2,407 

17,607 

82 

203 

2,344 

1,180 

770 

1,868 


31 


tons 
..do.. 


3,206 


8,686 
60 


880 
60 


SXPOBTS. 


Linen  and  jute  maaofactares tms. 

Bags  and  sacks do.. 

Yams cwts 

Wheat tons 

Barley do.. 

Oats .' do.. 

Cattle number 


6,820 

764 

2,472 

356 

4.581 
04 

41 

NAViaATION. 


Shipping  hailing  from  the  port  of  Dundee  has,  like  the  ship-building, 
felt  the  influence  of  the  hard  times.  During  the  four  years  ending  1877 
the  tonnage  owned  and  registered  in  Dundee  increased  rapidly,  having 
nearly  doubled  during  that  period.  In  1878  the  increase  got  a  check ; 
still  there  has  been  a  slight  addition  in  that  year,  both  to  the  number  of 
vessels  and  to  the  tonnage.  The  number  of  vessels  on  the  register  in 
1877  was  202,  with  a  tonnage  of  92,273  tons.  For  1878  there  were  203 
vessels  of  93,566  tons.  The  net  increase  for  1878  is  thus  1  vessel  and 
1,293  tons.  In  1878  the  gross  addition  to  the  registry  of  Dundee  owned 
ships  has  been  16  of  7,007  tons,  and  15  vessels  of  5,714  tons  have  been 
struck  off.  Of  the  additions  5  were  wooden  vessels,  while  of  those 
struck  off  8  were  of  that  material.  Two  of  the  flnest  vessels  belonging 
to  Dundee  were  lost  and  never  heard  of  in  1878.  It  was  expected  when 
the  Tay  bridge  was  finished  that  coal  would  be  brought  so  cheaply  to 
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the  ship's  side  at  the  harbor  iu  Dundee  that  large  shipments  would  be 
taken  by  outward  vessels.  Partly,  however,  owing  to  the  high  rates 
charged  by  the  harbor  trustees  on  coal  shipped  at  the  docks,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  general  stagnation,  and  the  short  time  tiiat  has  yet 
elapsed  since  direct  communication  has  been  oi>ened  with  the  Fife  coal 
fields,  via  Tay  bridge,  coal  has  not  been  very  largely  shipped.  A  mag- 
nificent block  of  dock  warehouses  have  been  erected,  which  will  afford 
ample  accommodation  for  the  discharge  of  goods. 

Annexed  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipping  registered  at  Dun- 
dee since  1869,  and  a  list  of  vessels  added  to  and  struck  off  the  register 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1878. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  skipping  refftslered  at  Dundee. 


Yean. 


1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Veseela. 

Tonnage. 

t 

168 
189 
191 
179 
167 

43.361 
55,075 
54,863 
53,279 
50,579 

Years. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1878 


Tonnage. 


55.994 
70,205 
86.545 
92,273 
93,566 


Abstract  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Dundee  at  the  end  of  1878,  with  their  tonnage. 


On  the  register  December  31, 1877 
S  truck  off  during  1878 

Added  during  1878 

Total  Dooember  31,1878 


Vessels. 


202 
16 


187 
16 


203 


Tonnage. 


92,273 

6,714 


86,559 
7,007 


93,506 


The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades  of  Dundee,  both 
inwards  and  outwards,  during  the  ten  years  mentioned,  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1878 : 


Year. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


FOKBIUN  1-RADR  IKWARDS. 


Cargo. 


Sailing. 


No. 


361 
399 
469 
438 
406 
453 
302 
892 
375 
850 


Tons. 


89,989  I 
100,068  ' 
140, 844  4 
154, 004  i 
165,652 
157. 995 
138,974 
163.347 
141, 313 
150,578 


Steam. 


No.  '    Tons. 

I 


60 

95 

83 

70 

71 

79 

87 

109 

140 

100 


26,022 
52,853 
51,651 
38,149 
40,416 
43,322 
40,790 
45,288 
69,297 
52, 019 


Ballast. 


Sailing. 


No. 


4 

1 
6 
2 
5 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 


Tons. 


358 
299 
680 
309 
782 
496 
808 
02 
1«041 
489 


Steam. 


No. 


3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 


Tons. 


1,245 
190 
400 

1,167 
914 

1,123 
49 

1,834 

1.650 
714 
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Tear. 


Cargo. 


Balhwt. 


Sailing;. 


1860 

187U. 

1871. 

1«72. 

1«73. 

1874. 

1875. 

l»7fl. 

1877. 

1878. 


No. 


203 
202 
213 
215 
151 
214 
193 
288 
178 
217 


Tons. 


38.990 
.36,  304 
47,  234 
57,  795 
43,125 
.58,  319 
54,046 
79,233 
54,086 
67,438 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


No.  I    Tons. 


2 

13 

13 

6 

7 

13 
35 
54 
55 
24 


469 
5,084 
5,571 
3,159 
4.369 
4,776 
11.956 

17,  909 

18,  933 
11.515 


No. 

Tons. 

1 
*7  1 

12,798  ; 

76  ! 

23,042 

84  . 

23,451 

54 

17.082 

109 

35, 757 

66 

24,262 

28 

19, 141 

45  ' 

23,706 

94 

36,453  ' 

50 

21,914  ; 

No.  '    Tons. 


34 

15,689 

27 

12,492 

36 

17,589 

33 

15,669 

45 

23,503 

34 

14,386 

33 

14.945 

40 

16,322 

61 

32.209 

37 

17,872 

Year. 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 


COAS'nXO  TKAI>B. 


Inwards. 


Outwarus. 


Saillnz. 


Steam. 


No. 


768 
568 
427 
356 
572 
509 
463 
378 
1877 i    372 


1878 


236 


Tons. 

No.  1 

72.6.56 

423  * 

50,551 

461 

36,  026 

495 

31, 670 

435 

50,107 

425 

39,  061 

541 

33. 028 

593 

25,204 

705 

28,286 

707 

18,746 

666 

^^fliliug. 


No.  t  Tons. 


145,  521 
157. 879 
171,  009 
150, 519 
144.764 
162, 478 
179.  881 
181.  764 
195,  315 
169, 420 


225 

276 
202 
201 
224 
290 
251 
210 
128 


16,394 
15.  507 
24, 403 
23.469 
19.224 
17. 211 
44,  94.> 
19,  282 
17, 741 
11,  715 


Steam. 


No.  I    Tons. 


221 
228 
256 
238 
260 
280 
290 
261 
.^36 
297 


73,447 

77,900 

86,749 

86,293 

92,066 

95.394 

101,035 

110, 192 

113, 057 

113.804 


The  next  table  is  a  return  showing  the  nationality  and  the  niiinber  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  cargo  in  the  forei(tti  trade 
during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878,  being  Form  129  p^cribed 
in  paragraph  380  of  Consular  Regulations  1874,  as  nearly  completes  can 
be  obtained:  ^ 


Nationality. 


24  C  R-  -VOL  U 


E^TEKKl*. 


British 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian... 

Danish 

German 

Dutch - 

French 

Italian 

Austrian 

United  States 

ToUl  . . 


Sailing  ve^Afls. !      Steamers. 
No.  I    Tons.        No.   )    Tons. 


130 

8 

6 
108 

16 

54 

15 

i! 

6  I 
o 

4 


350 


97.108 

1,768 

988 

27.020 
2.134 
9.599 
2,158 
160 
2,  521 
1,467 
5,650 


I 


84  I 
4  I 
3  ! 
4 


150,573  1  100 


45.  423 
2,  567 
1,229 
1,190 


1.610 


52, 019 


TotAl. 


No. 


214 

12 

9 

112 

16 

59 

15 

1 

6 


'<  I 


450 


Ton«». 


142,  531 

4,  33r) 

2,  217 

28,  210 

2,134 

11.209 

2. 15H 

160 

2,521 

1,467 

5,650 


202,592 
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British 

Bnasian 

Swedish 

l^orwegian.... 

I)aDi8h 

Oerman 

Dutch , 

Prenoh 

Italian 

ITxiitedStotes. 


CLE ABED. 


Nationality. 


Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


21 


Total 


24 


Tons.       Ko. 


10,327 


534 


654 


45 

8 

7 

73 

24 

42 

13 

1 

2 

1 


33,621 
1,786 
1,024 

15,981 
2,687 
7,169 
1,828 
165 
612 
2,565 


Total. 


Tons.     ,  No.  I    Tons. 


66 
8 
7 

75 

24 

43 

13 

1 

2 

2 


11, 515  I    217  I      67, 438  j    241 


43,948 
1,786 
3,024 

16,515 
2,687 
7,823 
1,828 
165 
612 
2.565 


78, 953 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE. 

This  undertakiDg  was  adverted  to  in  my  previous  reports,  and  in  that 
of  last  year  specially,  in  which  I  gave  a  diagram  of  the  bridge  and  full 
details  of  the  structure,  and  other  particulars.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  add  to  what  I  have  already  reported,  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
bridge  an  immense  stream  of  traffic  has  gone  over  it,  which  has  not  been 
interrupted  for  a  single  moment  by  the  slightest  accident.  The  actual 
capital  outlay  on  the  bridge,  its  branches  and  approaches,  including 
stations  and  a  large  piece  of  made-up  ground,  which  gives  most  ample 
accommodation  to  the  railway  company,  is  stated  at  £945,652.  This  sum 
shows  a  tremendous  difference  between  the  official  estimates  issued  in 
1874,  which  were  £365,000.  Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture over  the  estimates,  it  can  be  justly  admitted  that  the  bridge  is  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  triumphs  of  the  age,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  maile  For  only  one  line  of  rails,  when  jt  about  one- 
third  more  expense,  it  is  reckoned,  it  might  have  been  constructed  to 
carry  a  double  line.  The  bridge  has  undoubtedly  contributed  largely 
to  passenger  convenience  and  business  facilities  between  Dundee  and 
the  South.  A  new  line  of  railway  connecting  Dundee  and  Tay  port  by 
means  of  the  bridge  was  opened  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  the  bridge 
will  cause  another  branch  line  soon  to  be  opened.  Ground  for  villa  resi- 
dences has  commenced  to  be  fenced  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
atmosphere  being  salubrious,  and  the  site  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  ground  oflfered  very  cheap,  it  is  believed 
that  a  village  of  houses  of  the  better  class  will  soon  spring  up  there. 
The  honor  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred  on  Thomas  Bouch,  civil 
engineer,  chief  engineer,  and  projector  of  the  Tay  bridge. 


THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

I  also  referred  to  this  bridge  in  my  last  year's  report,  in  which  I  gave 
figures  and  particulars  indicating  the  magnitude  and  proportions  of  this 
proposed  gigantic  structure.  The  erection  of  one  of  the  great  towers — 
600  feet  high — ^was  commenced  in  April,  this  year.  Very  little  progress 
has,  as  yet-,  been  made  beyond  this  step.  The  contracts  accepted  by  the 
Forth  Bridge  Company,  it  is  stated,  amount  to  £1,116,000,  being  the  en- 
tire capital,  minus  £134,000  set  aside  as  guaranteed  shares  by  the  North 
British  Railway  Comj^any  j  both  together  amount  to  £1,250,000. 
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None  of  the  capital  of  the  bridge  has,  as  yet,  been  subscribed,  but  the 
directors  intend  to  take  immediate  steps  for  raising  it,  now  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  suitable  contractors  for 
the  erection  of  the  structure.  Calculated  at  0  per  cent.,  the  interest  on 
the  capital  of  the  company  amounts  to  £75,000,  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  is  to  be  met  is  somewhat  as  follows :  At  present  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  I^orth  British  Eailway  Company,  connected  with  the  Gran- 
ton  and  Burntisland  Ferry  traffic  (across  the  firth  of  Forth),  amount  to 
£30,000  per  annum,  while  an  additional  outlay  of  £10,000  is  yearly  en- 
tailed upon  the  company  through  the  sendingof  traffic  by  the  Caledonian 
Railway  during  stormy  weather,  or  on  account  of  other  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  These  sums  make  a  total  of  £40,000,  and  the 
IsoTth  British  Railway  Company  accordingly  guarantee  to  the  Forth 
Bridge  Company  that  they  shall  send  that  amount  of  traffic  over  the 
new  line,  while  the  balance  of  £35,000  is  similarly  guaranteed  in  three 
equal  proportions  by  the  North  British  Midland  and  Northeastern  and 
Great  Northern  Railways.  It  is  expected  that  the  works  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  bridge  handed  over  to  the  company  within  five  yeai's*from 
the  1st  of  January,  1880.  When  this  bridge  is  erected  passengers  will 
go  from  Dundee  to  London  in  12  to  13  hours,  a  distance  of  about  500 
miles,  without  changing  carriages. 

UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES  IN  DUNDEE. 

These  companies  continue  to  prosper  in  a  remarkable  degree,  paying 
large  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  their  reserve  funds. 
The  Oregon  and  Washington  Trust  Investment  Company,  limited,  paid 
this  year  10  percent,  dividend  to  its  stockholders  on  the  paid-up  capital 
and  added  £500  to  its  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands  at  £9,000.  The 
Dundee  Mortgage  and  Trust  Investment  Company,  limited,  also  paid  10 
per  cent,  profit  on  shareholders'  capital  and  increased  the  reserve  fund 
by  £5,414,  which  now  stands  at  £15,000.  The  stock  of  these  companies 
is  selling  at  15  to  20  per  cent,  premium.  The  Oregon  and  Washington 
Savings  Bank,  limited,  a  company  with  a  small  paid-up  capital  of  £9,000, 
exclusive  of  money  borrowed  on  debenture  bonds,  has  paid  this  year  6 
per  cent,  to  its  shareholders  and  created  a  reserve  fund  by  putting  aside 
£150  for  that  jnirpose.  The  Scottish-Americjan  investment  trusts  in 
Dundee,  of  which  there  are  three,  have  been  converted  tliis  year  into  a 
limited  liability  company.  This  has  been  necessitated  through  a  decis- 
ion of  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  London,  who  questioned  the  legal  status 
of  such  trusts.  These  trusts  in  Dundee  have  hitherto  been  most  admirably 
managed  concerns,  and,  in  consequence,  have  been  most  extraordinarily 
successful  financially.  They  have  benefited  largely  by  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  mass  of  their 
investments  was  made  when  currency  was  at  a  discount  of  10  to  16  i)er 
cent.  Again,  the  calling  in  by  the  United  States  Government  of  tbeir 
6  per  cent,  bonds  and  issuing  4  per  cents,  instead  has  had  the  effect  of 
advancing  the  value  of  their  securities.  These  trusts  investments  con- 
sist almost  exclusively  of  railroad  mortgage  bonds,  and  these  have 
specially  felt  the  effect  of  the  government  refunding  operations.  Many 
who  held  United  States  5-20  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  not  being 
content  to  have  their  interest  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  have  exchanged 
into  good  railway  bonds.  This,  of  course,  has  advanced  the  price  of 
these  bonds  considerably.  What  with  this  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  these  securities  and  undivided  revenues,  these  trusts  could  return 
their  certificate-holders'  capital  £1,100,000  and  £250,000  in  addition 
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But  the  members  of  these  trusts  do  not  desire  to  withdraw  their  capital ; 
they  have  rather  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  United  States  Invest- 
ment Company,  with  their  large  paid-up  capital  of  £1,100,000  and  ac- 
crued profits,  and  retaining  their  present  trustees  as  a  directorate,  with 
the  same  sta^'  and  management.  It  is  specially  gratifying  to  have  thus 
to  report  so  favorably  of  the  Dundee  United  States  investment  com- 
panies. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Dundee  Iree  circulating  and  reference  libraries,  readiugTOom,  and 
fine-art  gallery,  all  in  one  building,  is  an  institution  maintained  by  a  rate 
of  one  penny  per  £1  on  the  assessable  rental  of  Dundee,  and  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  borrowing 
works  in  every  class  of  literature,  and  seeing  works  of  art  free,  is  fully 
appreciated,  as  proved  by  the  large  number  of  books  issued  every  year, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  people  that  frequent  these  rooms.  The  art 
gallery  is  filled  with  i>ictures  bequeathed  and  lent  by  citizens  of  this 
town*  and  neighborhood.  Dundee,  if  not  the  first,  was  among  the  first 
towns  in  Scotland  that  adopted,  in  1869-'70,  the  free  libraries  act.  The 
total  number  of  books  in  both  departments  of  the  Dundee  library  is 
32,014.  A  subscription  library  exists  in  Dundee  which  purchases  the 
most  recently  published  works  of  interest  and  ability,  and  these  books, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  are  handed  over  gratis  to  the  free  library.  From 
this  source  the  library  receives  a  large  addition  each  year.  In  1878, 344 
volumes  were  thus  presented.  The  circulation  of  books  in  1878  in  the 
lending  department  was  151,898,  and  the  small  number  and  value  of 
books  altogether  lost — almost  invariably  cheap  novels — prove  the  safety 
of  not  deterring,  or,  perhaps,  preventing  hundreds,  possibly  thousands, 
of  poor  or  young  peo])le  from  becoming  readers  by  insisting,  as  is  done 
in  many  free  libraries,  on  guarantees  for  the  value  of  the  books  ob- 
tained. Novels  show  the  largest  yearly  issue,  then  geography  and 
travels,  and  next,  miscellaneous  literature,  then  magazines.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  number  of  volumes  issued  in  the  lending  depart- 
ment since  the  librai*y  started  to  1878 : 


Te«™.  l«ue.    '     "'S^^'!^ 


1861>-'70 133,230 

1870-'71 123.864  Decreaw,  9,375. 

1871-72 126,007  Incroase.  2,143. 

1872-73 120,419  Decrease,  5,. •««. 

1873-74 115,158  Decrease,  5,261. 

1874-75  136.162  Increase,  21,004. 

1875-70 143,517  Increase,  7.355. 

1876-77 151,327  Increase, 7,810. 

1877-78 y..  151,898  Increase,  571. 


UNEMPLOYED   IN  DUNDEE. 

During  the  past  year  much  distr<^.>s  has  prevailed  among  the  poorer 
class  of  this  town,  thousands  of  which  were  idle  on  account  of  the  almost 
unparalleled  length  and  inclemency  of  winter  and  the  depressed  state  ot 
trade.  A  number  of  influential  and  benevolent  gentlemen  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  during  the  winter, 
and  subscribed  and  collected  money  to  the  amount  of  £3,106,  most  of 
which  was  expended  in  distributing  893  tons  of  coal,  19,777  i)eck8 
(7  pounds)  meal  and  flour,  12,473  pecks  (28  pounds)  potatoes.  5,466 
pounds  sugar,  5,575  2-ounce  packets  coffee,  716  (5  2)0unds)  of  oiscuit. 
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3,873  x>ounds  supplies  of  salt  fish,  bacon,  or  herrings,  8,501  4-poun(l 
loaves  of  bread,  62,130  coffee-house  rations — value  2d  (4  cents)  each. 

The  organization  of  this  committee  was  most  complete,  and  was  the 
means  of  relieving  much  destitution  and  misery  by  the  suostantial  relief 
afibrded.  The  town's  commissioners  also  exerted  every  effort  to  provide 
work  for  the  idle  men,  which  materially  assisted  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tress. At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  idle  in  Dundee 
belonging  to  all  trades  and  also  laborers. 


THE  DUNDEE  SAVINGS  BANK 


J 


Strange  to  say,  has  been  but  slightly  affected  by  the  depression  of  trade, 
destitution,  and  distress  that  has  been  so  marked  in  Dundee  during  the 
past  year,  which  demonstrates  that  the  class  who  provide  for  contingen- 
cies are  those  who,  as  a  rule,  are  careful  of  their  employment.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  sums  saved  during  the  past  three  years  to  be 
growing  gradually  less,  and  the  sums  withdrawn  rather  more,  but  the 
amonnte  in  both  cases  are*comparatively  small  taking  everything  into 
consideration.  The  amount  received  (excluding  interest)  from  depositors, 
was: 


Tears. 


Amount 
I  received. 


1876 ,     £222,04.5 

1877 220,173 

1878 1        213,796 


Amoant 
paid. 


£196,308 
208, 334 
212, 911 


The  deposits  of  this  bank  are  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government, 
and  3  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  thereon.  The  progress 
of  the  bank  has  been  remarkable.  In  1858  the  total  sum  due  to  depos- 
itors was  £91,371 ;  it  is  now  £510,287.  Of  the  19,832  accounts  open  ii^ 
1878,  3,530  were  for  deposits  under  £1,  and  6,000  under  £5.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  and  amounts  due  them  by  this 
bank  during  the  past  eleven  years : 


Year*. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


11 


11, 523 
12,297 
13, 428 
14,846 
16,074 
17,228 
17,907 
19,023 
19,604 
19,832 


<1 


oC 


£229, 773 
256,406 
286,630 
323,383 
353,646 
367, 771 
409,558 
447,  080 
471, 660 
485,866 
510,287 


These  facts  and  figures  testify  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people 
in  this  community  that  are  prudently  economical  in  their  habits. 
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THE   WATEB  SUPPLY  OP  DUNDEE. 

The  water  supply  belongs  to  the  town  and  cost  £385,585  7«.,  and  is 
managed  by  the  municipal  corporation.  The  water  is  of  exeelientquaJity. 
The  following  table  shows  the  iverage  dailv  consumption  from  1809  to 

1878 : 

Gallons. 

1869 2,500,000 

1870 1,930,000 

1871 2,B55,000 

1872 ,  3,014,000 

1873 3,168,000 

1874 3,209,000 

1875 4,100,000 

1876 4,652,000 

1877 4,757,000 

1878 5,282,000 

THE   GAS-WORKS   IN  DUNDEE. 

These  are  also  the  town's  proi)erty,  an^  managed  by  the  same  corpo- 
ration. They  cost  about  £125,000.  Dundee  claims  to  have  the  cheai)- 
est  gas  in  Scotland,  which  is  3s.  d^d.  per  1,000  feet. 

The  gas  manufactured  during  the  past  ten  years  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Cubic  foot. 

1869-70 200,838,200 

1870-'71 : 214,295,100 

1871-72 234,224,000 

1872-73 252,294,300 

1873-74 265,994,800 

1874-75 268,945,600 

1875-76 , 285,313,300 

1876-77 292,604,700 

1877-78 316,054,900 

1878-79  (estimated) 320,000,000 

■ 

Dundee  has  made  several  public  experiments  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  utility  of  electricity  as  an  illuminant.  The  albo-carbon  process  wad 
also  tried.  Kothing  practical  resulted  from  thesp  experiments  in  the 
way  of  adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  lighting. 

CRIME  IN  DUNDEE. 

Crime  has  slightly  decreased  in  Dundee  during  1878,  when  7,674  per- 
sons were  apprehended  against  7,772  in  1877.  The  decrease  is  all  the 
more  satisfactory,  as  in  1878,  the  police  obtained  powers  to  deal  with 
offenses  with  which  previously  they  had  no  cognizance,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  destitution  that  has  been  i)revalent  through  want  of  work. 
The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  persons  found  with 
intent  to  commit  a  penal  offense  had  been  punished,  and  also  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  police  force,  and  more  especially  of  the  detect- 
ive staff  which  has  been  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  constables 
in  plain  clothes  where  gangs  of  dangerous  thieves  were  known  to  be  at 
large.  There  weix;  no  serious  crimes  committed  within  the  burgh  that 
escaped  detection  during  the  past  year.  The  frequent  apprehension  of 
habitual  drunkards  swells  the  number  of  persons  apprehended.  11* 
these  had  only  been  credited  with  one  ai^pearance,  the  number  would 
have  been  6,125  instead  of  7,674  in  1878.  There  were  3,440  persons  in 
1878  brought  before  the  police  magistrates  for  petty  assaults  or  breaches 
of  the  peace  against  3,401  in  1877.  Drunkenness  led  to  the  commission 
of  most  of  these  crimes.    There  were  2,262  persons  taken  into  custody 
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in  1878,  charged  with  drunkenness,  against  1,980  in  1877,  showing  an 
increase  of  282  for  1878.    The  superintendent  of  police  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  iucrease,  more  especially  as  trade  has  been  in  a  de- 
pressed state  during  1878,  but  as  the  food  supply  of  many  poor  persons  was  during 
the  winter  months  somewhat  scanty,  and  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spirituous  liquor  will  injuriously  affect  a  person  who  is  ill  supplied  with  food, 
the  cause  of  the  increase  may  in  this  way  be  to  some  extent  explained. 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  for  1878  consisted  of  1  superintend- 
ent, 3  lieutenanta,  8  inspectors,  8  detective  officers,  15  sergeants,  and 
114  constables,  making  a  total  of  176  for  an  estimated  population  of 
148,000  in  1878. 

THE  DUNDEE   PRISON  AID   SOCIETY. 

Diurtng  1878  this  association  was  a  useful  auxiliary  in  keeping  down 
crime.  The  aim  of  this  society  is  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
discharged  prisoners  by  getting  employment  for  these  unfortunate  men 
and  women,  and  thus  to  put  them  on  the  way  of  leading  lawful  and 
honest  lives.  This  society  has  a<^complished  much  good  among  crim- 
inals, the  fallen  and  the  outcast  of  society. 

TRAMWAYS   IN  DUNDEE. 

These  are  about  to  be  further  extended  and  this  will  be  beneficial  in 
providing  a  considerable  amount  of  work  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  company  that  carry  on  these  tramways  has  been  fairly  successful 
since  it  started,  paying  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders,  hence  the  reason 
that  they  are  laying  down  new  lines,  which  will  afford  convenient  means 
of  transport  through  the  town. 

VALUATION  OF  THE  BUEGH  OF  DUNDEE. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  1879-'80  ordinary  valuation  roll 
of  this  town  shows  a  decrease,  amounting,  it  is  affirmed,  to  about 
£10,000.  This  has  arisen  from  the  number  of  properties  unlet — chiefly 
workingmen's  houses — and  from  the  reduction  of  rents.  The  valuation 
of  Dundee  for  the  last  ten  years  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  table : 


Years. 


Valuation.    I  lacrease. 


1M9-'70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-78  • 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

187ft-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 1      660,049  01         23,  554  09 


382, 381  16    15, 004  10 


397, 386  15  I  18, 327  01 

415, 713  16  30, 805  13 

455, 609  09  •  35, 740  14 

401, 359  03  40, 179  03 

540, 538  06  32,  930  04 

573.518  10 

607, 730  00  >  34,  211  10 

637,  394  12  29,  564  12 


PARLIAMENTARY  LIST   OF  VOTERS   IN  DUNDEE. 

The  total  of  voters  in  1878-70  was  15,811,  and  in  1870-'S0  14,525, 
showing  a  decrease  of  1,286.  The  decrease  in  the  valuation  of  Dundee, 
as  shown  above,  amounts  to  about  £10,000,  and  as  this  decrease  is  chiefly 
upon  houses,  rented  by  the  working  classes,  £10,000  will  represent  1,000 
ejectors  paying  an  average  rental  of  £10  each.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  electors  is  shown  as  1,286.  Therefore,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  neglected  to  pay  poor  assessments — the  qualification  for  being 
•eligible  to  vote — will  not  be  more  than  286.    It  may  be  presumed,  ac- 
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cording  to  this,  that  1,000  electors  have  been  compelled  through  circum- 
stances, likely  want  of  work,  to  leave  the  town. 

The  following  statemcDt  shows  the  number  of  parliamentary  electors 
in  Dundee  for  the  past  nine  years: 

1871 16,274 

1872  16.619 

1873 17,782 

1874 : 19,599 

1875 19,074 

1876 19,793 

1877 : 18,964 

1878  15,811 

1879 14,525 

HEALTH  AKD   SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DUNDEE. 

The  medical  officer  of  this  town  writes  me,  saying: 

I  liave  pleasure  in  reporting  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  that  the  health  of  Dundee  has 
been  during  the  current  year  (1879)  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Whooping-cough 
was  somewhat  prevalent  during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  but  gradually  abated 
after  that  period.  Other  zymotic  diseases  have  been  in  marked  abeyance  and  even 
the  summer  diarrhea  has  been  numerically  much  lower  than  usual. 

In  1878  the  health  of  the  town  was  good.  Various  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  this.  The  temperature  throughout  that  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  February,  November,  and  December,  was  higher  than  usual, 
while  the  rainfall  was  not  in  excess,  but  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
With  these  two  favorable  atmospheric  couditions,  the  epidemics  of  1878 
were  not  at  any  time  of  a  severe  character. 

The  total  deaths  during  1878  were  3,159,  consisting  of  1,517  males  and 
1,642  females.  This  indicates  a  death  rate  of  21.66  per  1,000  or  1  in  47 
individuals,  and  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  death  rate  for  1877. 
It,  however,  compares  most  favorably  with  the  death  rate  experienced 
by  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Greenock, 
is  the  lowest  recorded  for  1878.  Of  the  gross  mortality  in  1878,  1,414 
deaths  were  children  under  5  years  of  age,  292  were  from  5  to  20,  925 
from  20  to  60,  and  528  above  60.  The  deaths  of  children  in  1878  under 
5  years  of  age  exceeded  by  157,  those  recorded  for  1877  and  present  a 
death  rate  of  44.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  1878,  as  against  41,5 
per  cent,  for  1877.  The  total  births  for  1878  were  4,921,  viz,  2,533  males 
and  2,388  females,  affording  an  annual  birth  rate  of  33.56  per  1,000  or  1 
in  29  individuals.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  444  births  in  comparisoa 
with  those  registered  in  1877,  a  result  doubtless  due  to  depopulation  and 
commercial  depression  throughout  the  year.  In  1878  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  through  excess  of  births  over  deaths  amounted  to 
1,762.  Of  the  births  4,399  were  legitimate  and  522  illegitimate,  showing 
a  rate  of  10.56  of  illegitimacy  in  the  total  births.  The  following  are 
tables  bearing  on  this  subject : 

Progress  of  the  population  of  Dundee  from  1821. 


Tears. 


1821 

1831 

1841 

1861 

1881 

1871 

1879 

*  Estimated.  t  In  nime  years 


30,575 
45,355 
82,704 

2^881 

§1,064 

120,724 

n60,923 


Increase  in 
ten  years. 


14,789 
17. 4M 
16,197 
12,738 
28^060 
t30.1M 
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Natural  increase  of  the  population  of  Dundee  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Tears. 


1869 

lOTO 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total  of  ten  yean 


Birtka. 

Deaths. 

4,411 

8,562 

4,354 

3, 1&3  1 

4,552 

3,330 

4,643 

3,487 

4,952 

3,280 

5,103 

4,169 

5,291 

3,306 

5,231 

4,891 

6,365 

8,027 

4.921 

3,159 

48, 823     34, 894 

'               1 

Nataral 
increase. 


849 
1,171 
1,222 
1,156 
1,672 

934 
1,985 

840 
2,338 
1,762 

13,929 


SAILORS'  HOME. 


This  much-needeci  iiddition  to  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this  town 
was  began  last  month  to  be  built  in  Dundee.  Several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  took  an  interest  in  seamen  have  most  generously  subscribed 
£12,000  to  erect  a  substantial  and  commodious  edifice  to  accommodate 
seamen.  Further,  a  lady  very  handsomely  arranged  for  providing  an 
endowment,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  !N"ot- 
withstandmg  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  seldom,  if  ever,  in  Dundee. 
has  there  been  such  a  pleasant  unanimity  of  generous  sentiment,  ana 
such  timely  concurrence  of  favoring  circumstances  in  bringing  about  an 
excellent  arrangement.  Dundee  will  thus  be  supplied  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  and  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  seamen 
who  land  on  its  quays  from  foreign  ports. 

FEMALE  RESCUE  HOME. 

This  home  for  the  reclamation  of  those  who  have  fallen  from  the  paths 
of  rectitude  and  virtue  was  established  in  Dundee  in  1878,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  number  of  philanthropic  la<lies.  This  institution  has  al- 
ready done  good  in  rescuing  a  number  of  females  from  vice  and  degra- 
dation, as  the  number  of  such  women  brought  before  the  police  court 
has  diminished. 

A  HOME  FOR  INCURABLES. 

This  institution  was  founded  this  year  in  Dundee,  the  funds  for  which 
were  mainly  raised  by  the  efforts  of  charitable  ladies,  who  displayed 
^eat  energy  in  promoting  the  work. 

A  NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLuil. 

A  new  asylum  has  this  year  been  opened  in  Dundee,  the  old  building 
having  been  found  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  district,  and 
in  many  respects  unsuitable  for  the  present  mode  of  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. The  new  building  is  most  complete  in  all  its  arrangements,  and 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  position. 

THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW  BANK  LIQUIDATION. 

This  is  going  on  favorably ;  13«.  4d,  per  pound  has  already  been  paid 
on  the  liabilities.  This  is  wonderful  progress  to  make,  almost  within  a 
year,  with  this  gigantic  winding  up.  It  is  expected  that  the  creditors 
will  be  paid  in  full  ultimately. 
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SCOTCH  BANK  SHARES. 

These  have  not  nearly  recovered  to  what  they  stood  at  before  the  City 
of  Glasgow  failure,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  they  will  again  touch  so 
abnormally  high  a  figure. 

APPLICATIONS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  goods  in  our  country  have  this  year 
continued  to  apply  to  me  for  names  of  parties  likely  to  become  purchas- 
ers of  American-made  articles.  To  all  their  inquiries  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  reply,  giving  the  information  desired. 

UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  AND   SCIENTIFIC   JOURNALS. 

These  cohtinue  to  be  sent  to  this  office.  They  are  kept  on  file,  and 
laid  before  the  United  States  exi)orters  here,  with  the  view  of  diffusing 
commercial  and  scientific  knowledge  that  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
both  countries.  The  names  of  these  papers  are  The  American  Exporter, 
The  American  Mail  and  Export  Journal,  The  Exporter  and  Imi)orter, 
The  American  Manufacturer  and  Exporter,  The  Iron  World,  The  For- 
eign Mail.  The  Mechanic,  and  The  Scientific  American,  which  are  all 
valuable  in  promoting  United  States  business,  from  the  information 
rendered  by  their  letter-press  and  advertisements. 

MATTHEW  McDOUGALL. 

United  States  Consulate, 

DmideCj  October  1,  1879. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Dundee  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  :iO,  1879. 


Articles. 


Burlaps 

Linens 

Tarn 

Flax 

Canvas 

Paper  stock , 

Black  canvas 

Harmalade 

Wearing  apparel 

Saildnck 

Towels 

Bagging 

Jam 

Gauge  glasses 

Bacs 

Sacking 

Shuttles 

Twine 

Books 

Serims 

Sack-cntting  machine  .. 

Padding...: 

Jewelry 

Plants , 

Flax  cloths 

Tarpauling 

Second-hand  machinery 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31,  1878. 


$576, 189  89 

396,990  99 

25, 152  77 

5, 951  16 

•  13, 145  32 

44, 574  62 

644  65 

2, 639  18 

46  91 

7,  024  97 
5,261  46 

8,  475  99 
353  66 

1. 447  27 

7, 372  04 

140  03 

719  02 

4,  216  33 


March  31, 
1879. 


$492, 063  43 

463,327  01 

19, 897  32 

3, 621  99 

3,270  68 

24, 915  83 


June  30, 1879. 


$721, 229  07 

419.220  91 

9, 140  97 

1,  379  39 

6,  889  62 

91, 580  57 


) 

97  21 

4, 086  73  ; 
18, 657  95 
7, 327  32  . 

6,496  83 

4, 663  13 

29, 448  47 

7, 196  91 
15, 549  42 
22,  368  80 

1, 034  03  ' 
8, 733  46  ' 

1,  957  61 

7, 267  03 

1, 744  57 
4, 477  66 

••»•«••--   •«..  .••.•••■•■■••■'••••••■■••••■« 

272  44 
2, 774  10 

324  59 
2,  930  46 

244  01 

149  08 
1,824  10 
4, 320  68 

192  73 


September 
30,  1879. 


9712, 554  56 

641, 810  74 

10,428  87 

5,368  38 

12.974  00 

40, 882  14 


378  51 

406  58 
G07  81 



1, 180  20 

6,043  53 

3,267  75 

607  32 

Total  for  the 
year. 


$2, 502,  036  96 
1, 921, 349  6S 

64.619  99 
16,320  92 
36, 279  a 

210,953  10 

644  65 

2, 639  18 

144  12 

24.805  44 

44.081  96 

67.620  58 
353  6b 

6,183  48 

27, 850  10 

140  01 

719  02 

4, 216  88 
272  44 

3,649  10 

932  40 

10,154  10 

244  OL 

149  08 

1,824  10 

8, 195  7$ 

i9sn 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exporUy  ^-c. — Cpntinued. 


Quftrter  ending — 


Articles. 


December 
31,  1878. 


March  31, 
1879. 


June  30. 1879.;    ^^^^^"^ 


Carpeting 


Hemp 

OomM 

'WMsky 

!Hachinery  ... 

Seat  duck 

If  eta 

Counterpanes 
Confections  . . 


$1,  663  45 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$12,  724  70 

490  42 

662  51 

207  07 

2. 154  32 


$1, 052  97 


I 


1,086  97 

182  48 

220  49 

316  13 

17  62 


$1,663  45 

12,  724  7t> 

1, 552  30 

602  61 

207  07 

3,241  29 

182  48 

229  49 

316  13 

17  62 

Total  for  1879 $1,100,346  26  i  1,061,531  39     1,320,348  08  '  1,495.094  16 

Total  for  1878 •      928,094  92     1,239,729  22  '  1, 142,856  21     1,214,076  01 


4,977,319  80 
4, 524, 756  3u 


Increase 
Decrease 


172,  251  34 


178, 197  83 


177.  491  87  j      281,  018  15 


452,  563  53 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  AGENCY,  ABERDEEN. 


Polished  granite |      $22,56123 

Paper  manufactures 3,  S^f'y  39 

Whisky 26  43 

Tweed  manufactures 

Woolen  manufactures 

Unen  manufactures i 

Agricultural  implements 


$12, 958  85 

3, 4.W  94 

549  55 

110  00 


$36,  596  93 
2,  8C2  19 


$19.  824  93 

1,527  12 

123  69 


Total  for  1879. 
Totol  for  1878. 


26, 443  05 
31, 0H9  34 


19, 254  06 

11,  335  44 

U4  19 


17, 069  34 
26,  013  32 


Increase 
Decrease 


4, 646  29 


8,  913  98 


30,  459  11 
34,  237  04 

5,  222  07 


T 


52, 179  43 
25, 464  41 


$91, 941  03 

11, 695  64 

699  67 

110  00 

19, 254  06 

11, 335  44 

114  10 


135, 150  93 
116,  804  11 


26,  715  02 


18, 346  82 


ABSTRACT. 


Total  at  Dundee  for  1879 

Total  at  Aberdeen  for  1879 

Total  from  this  district  for  1879 
Total  from  this  district  for  1878 . 


Increase 
Decrease 


$1, 100, 346  26 
26,448  05 


1, 126, 789  31 
959, 184  26 


167,  605  05 


$1,061,531  39 
17, 060  34 


1,  078,  600  73 
1, 265,  742  54 


187, 141  81 


$1,  320,  348  08   $1, 495, 094  16 


39, 450  11 


52, 179  43 


1, 359,  807  19 
1, 177, 003  25 


1,  547, 273  59 
1, 230, 540  42 


182,713  94  1      307,738  17 


$4, 977,  319  89 

135, 150  as 


6, 112, 470  82 
4, 641, 560  47 


470,910  35 


DUNFERMLINE. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  commercial  agency  of  Dunfermline 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  SejUemher  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Dwcniber 
31,  1878. 


Linens $158.00r»  60 

Linens  and  cottons 124, 345  48 

Cottons 22,982  72 

Floor  oil-cloths 13.357  57 

Total  in  United  States  gold  ,  318, 781  46 

Total  for  the  year  1878 !  214, 130  83 

Increase 104,641  63 


Quarter  ending- 


March  31, 
lb79. 


$262,241  78 

175,  015  64 

26,  864  63 

6, 165  70 


June  30, 1870. 


$95,  932  72 

49,  060  59 

28,  542  50 

6,  530  06 


470, 287  75 
868, 077  58  f 


180,  074  87 
147, 280  10 


102, 210  17 


32, 794  77 


September 
30,  1879. 


Total  for  the 
yeai. 


$315, 037  48 
48, 578  15  , 
09,391  16  ' 
10, 894  45  ' 


$831, 307  67 

397, 008  88 

177. 781  01 

36, 947  78 


473, 901  24   1, 443, 045  32 
360, 505  37  i  1. 099, 002  88 


104, 305  87 


344,042  44 


H.  RAY  MYERS. 
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GLASGOW. 

Report,  by  Consul  Cooper j  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Olasgowfar  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  statement,  A,  o£  ex- 
ports from  the  port  of  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1879 ;  also,  a  statement,  B,  of  the  principal  imports  to 
this  port  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period;  also,  a  report, 
0,  of  the  navigation  of  this  port  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879 ; 
also,  a  statement,  D,  of  the  ship-building  on  the  Clyde  for  the  year  1878. 

INCEEASKD  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $1 ,049,345  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States,  largely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  pig-iron.  The  ship- 
ments of  that  article  fell  in  value  from  $2,402,186  in  1872  to  $181,364  in 
1878,  the  price  declining  in  that  period  from  $36  per  ton  to  $10  per  ton. 
The  shipments  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  largely  ex- 
ceed in  value  those  of  the  three  preceding  quarters,  and  are  about 
twice  the  value  of  the  entire  shipments  of  the  year  ending  September' 
30, 1378.  This  increase<l  activity  in  the  iron  trade  has  given  a  brighter 
tone  to  other  industrial  enterprises  of  this  district,  and  the  increase  of 
exports  of  every  description  of  manufacture  is  quite  obvious. 

DULLNESS  OF  TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 

Other  evidences  of  any  decided  improvement  in  general  trade  are  want- 
ing. The  outlook  from  a  business  point  of  view  is  even  more  gloomy 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  that  time  a  sudden  shock  to  the 
cre<lit  and  confidence  of  the  business  community  throughout  Scotland 
was  experienced  in  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — the  greatest 
commercial  catastrophe  and  disgrace  of  the  last  fifty  years.  On  the  2d 
day  of  October,  1878,  this  establishment,  of  excellent  standing  in  popular 
belief,  and  possessing  an  unusually  large  constituency,  having  many 
years  since  become  practically  insolvent  by  reckless  loans  upon  value- 
less securities,  and  kept  afloat  solely  by  the  renewal  and  enlargement 
of  its  own  acceptances,  suddenly  closed  its  doors  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $64,000,000,  with  an  estimated  deficiency  of  $34,000,000, 
although  it  had  a  few  weeks  previously  declared  a  dividend  of  12  per 
cent,  with  a  large  showing  of  surplus.  There  were  1,250  stockholders 
and  450  gratuitous  trustees  under  marriage  settlements,  all  of  whom 
are  liable  to  the  last  shilling  of  their  fortune,  which  simply  means 
financial  ruin  to  them  all.  There  were  59,000  depositors,  who  have 
$45,000,000  locked  up  indefinitely,  but  wlio  will,  it  is  expected,  realize  in 
fall  eventually.  The  paid-up  stock  of  the  bank  was  $5,000,000,  and  was 
quoted  at  240,  therefore  the  actual  loss  to  the  unfortunate  stockholders 
alone,  including  the  deficiency  of  $34,000,000,  was  $46,000,000,  while  the 
resultant  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  shares  of  every  descrip- 
tion involves  an  ti^ditional  loss  to  the  community  in  general,  even  ex- 
ceeding that  amount.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  subsequent  investigations 
of  the  affairs  of  the  other  banks  of  Scotland  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are 
all  conducted  in  a  safe  and  conservative  manner  and  upon  an  eminently 
sound  basis. 
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To  the  general  depression  in  business  is  added  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent season  in  Scotland  has  been  unprecedeutedly  cold  and  wet,  resulting 
in  an  almost  total  failure  in  the  crops  of  all  kinds  and  the  ruin  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  best  farmers  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  conceded  that  actual 
famine  would  be  inevitable,  except  for  the  unlimited  stores  of  cheap 
breadstnfPs  and  other  food  constantly  coming  in  from  the  United  States. 
The  over-increasing  number  of  the  unemployed  is  a  matter  of  very 
grave  concern,  and  is  at  present  demanding  the  most  serious  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  authorities  here.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
arc  now  about  35,000  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employ  in  this  city, 
and  the  number  daily  increasing.  The  clamorous  demands  for  work 
and  for  bread,  individually  upon  the  streets  and  collectively  upon  the 
public  squares,  indicate  serious  consequences  if  not  promptly  met.  This 
state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the  increasing  antagonism  of  the  em- 
ploy6  toward  the  employer.  In  spite  of  the  sad  scarcity  of  employment, 
labor  strikes  are  constantly  recurring,  incited  by  leaders  either  crafty 
or  ignorant,  resulting  in  incalculable  injury  to  both  sides,  and  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  prevalent  misery  and  distress. 

SHIP-BUILDING  ON  THE   CLYDE. 

There  is  still  no  improvement  in  that  important  industry  of  the  Clyde — 
shipbuilding.  The  tonnage  launched  in  1878  was  211,989, including  11 
iron  steamers  of  2,000  tons  and  upward  each,  and  12  of  3,000  tons  and 
upward.  But  this  prosperity  of  last  year  was  temporary.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  amount  of  tonnage  cx)nstructing  and  contracted  for  was 
only  82,784,  the  lowest  for  a  period  of  eleven  years.  The  entire  number 
of  vessels  on  the  stocks  in  all  the  yards  on  June  30,  1879,  was  only  55. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  wa«  launched  yesterday,  at 
Dumbarton,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  steel  screw  steamer,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  built  for  the  transatlantic  service.    Gross  tonnage,  4,040  tons. 

SUGAR  raPORTS. 

The  sugar  trade  of  the  Clyde  ha«  advanced  from  56,000  tons  imported 
in  1858  to  250,000  tons  in  1878,  and  the  entire  amount  of  these  importa- 
tions have  been  absorbed  by  the  14  refineries  at  Greenock.  This  trade 
has  felt  the  effects  of  the  general  depression  less,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  other  important  industries  of  the  district;  yet  several  refineries  have 
suspended  operations  for  the  present.  Not  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  is  now 
made  in  Scotland,  the  trade  being  entirely  extinguished  by  imi>ortations 
chiefly  from  France  and  other  Continental  nations  granting  boiuities 
npon  their  exports.  The  price  of  good  brown  sugar  has  fallen  from 
$10.50  per  cwt.  in  1858  to  $5.50  in  1878.  The  imports  of  beet-root  sugar 
have  increased  from  22,000  tons  in  1858  to  48,000  tons  in  1878.  All 
sugars  are  imported  free  of  duty. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS. 

Besides  pig  iron,  there  is  a  marked  increase  over  last  year  in  the  ship- 
ments of  chemicals,  thread,  cotton,  linen  and  woolen  goods,  caps,  wines 
and  liquors  (mostly  whisky),  and  scrap  iron  (old  rails),  and  a  falling  olt' 
in  muslins,  carpets,  machinery,  and  ironware. 

IMPORTS  from:  the  UNITED  STATES. 

« 

While  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  considerable  market  in  Scotland  for 
many  lines  of  American  manufactures,  the  present  state  of  trade  is  very 
unfavorable  to  an  active  demand  for  anything  but  the  actual  necessaries 
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D. — Statement  showing  the  number  and  register  tonnagCj  j'c, — ^Continued. 


New  yesaela.  No.  j  Tons. 


I 


Iron  sailJjig  Bhips : 

Under  500  tons  each.. 7  2,755 

«          From  500  to  1,000  tons  <^ach ? 12  9,884 

From  1,000  to  2,000  tona  each 28  41,402 


No.     Tons. 


Composite  steamers : 

Under  600  tons 1  |       250 

From  500  to  2,000  tons  each i        3  i    1,966 


47       54,041 


Wooden  8orew  steamer  for  Ceylon I 

Steel  sailing  ship 

Steel  imddle  schooners 

Steel  steamers ' 

Steel  and  iron  ships : 

Barges,  &o 

Iron  screw  st^am-corvettes  for  the  British  Government,  each  2,377  tons  | 

aud  450  nominal  horse-power , I       5       11, 885 


4  ; 
1  , 

2,316 
186 

1 

2 
2 

1,706 

1,638 

206 

2 

20 

4.754 
872 

214     211, 989 


LEITH. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Robeson^  on  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  Leithjfor  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transDiit  herewith,*  in  compliance  with  the  Con- 
sular Regulations,  the  following  annual  returns  applicable  to  the  com- 
merce faUiug  under  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  A, — Statement  of  the  imports  at  Leith  for  the  year  ending 
June  30)  1879,  showing  the  average  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
duce imported  at  Leith  from  the  countries  mentioned  in  it.  The  total 
value  of  the  whole  imports  amounts  to  $13,641,594.01,  being  a  decrease 
on  last  year  by  over  $6,000,000. 

Inclosure  B, — Statement  of  the  exports  at  Leith  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1879,  showing 'the  total  value  of  these  to  be  $1,974,648.04. 
This  is  a  decrease  upon  last  year  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars ;  and 
as  compared  with  the  total  for  1877  it  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  This  result  arises  from  the  continued  depression  of  trade  in 
those  products  which  consist  chiefly  of  coal  and  pig-iron.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks,  however,  large  orders  for  pig-iron  have  been  received  in 
this  country,  and  the  market  value  of  the  article  has  risen  over  $2  per  ton. 

Inclosure  C. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leith  for 
the  year  ending  August31, 1879.  From  thisstatement  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Leith  l,4o3  vessels  of  the  total 
burden  of  520,336  tons,  and  during  the  same  period  there  cleared  945 
vessels  of  the  total  buraen  of  384,380  tons.  Of  the  vessels  which  en- 
tered 5  were  of  the  United  States  flag,  of  the  burden  of  i2,321  tons,  and 
there  cleared  4  of  the  burden  of  2,192  tons,  showing  a  conbiderable  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Inclosure  D. — Statement  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consulate 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879, 
This  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  that  year  to  be 
$368,939.12.  This  amount  is  considerably  less  than  last  year,  the  de- 
crease being  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  consular  agency  at 
Kirkcaldy,  Pifeshire,  which  was  previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
consulate. 

There  are  large  imports  to  this  district  by  way  of  Glasgow  and  Liv- 
eri>ool  from  the  United  States,  and  the  district  is  well  canvassed  by 
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ATiiericiaii  agente,  who  appear  to  know  the  wants  of  their  different  trades 
well,  and  do  afair  business.  The  imports  of  beef  from  the  United  States 
to  this  district  have  been  very  large,  but  have  not  materially  affected 
the  home  trade.  The  shipments  of  butter  from  tlie  United  States  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  tnwle  in  that  produce  from  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ireland,  owing  to  the  quality  having 
greatly  imj^roved,  and  the  price  being  much  cheaper. 

TRADE  ^VITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  in  United  States  cheese,  a  veiy  fair  business 
has  been  done  this  year,  as  the  quality  continues  to  impi'ove  so  much, 
and  prices,  until  quite  recently,  were  so  unusallymo<lerat^>  that  the  Scotch 
farmers  were  quite  paralyzed,  being  unable  to  i)roduce  a  quality  of  cheese 
to  compete.  The  result  has  been  that  several  large  producers  in  the  ag- 
ricultural districts,  where  cheese-making  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great 
many  years,  have  had  to  give  up  the  trade  altogether.  Dutch  cheese, 
which  used  to  be  such  a  large  import  here,  has  also  received  a  material 
check.  The  price  of  the  finest  American  factory  and  dairy  cheese  has 
for  some  time  been  $7  per  cwt.,  but  it  has  recently  rapidly  lisen,  and  the 
market  price  is  now  $10.50  per  cwt.,  with  the  prospect  for  a  further  rise. 

A  good  tnule  is  also  being  done  liere  in  American  canned  i>roducts, 
including  meats,  vegetables,  and  truits.  The  manufacturers  in  the 
rnite4l  States  make  numerous  trade  inquiries  at  this  consulate,  which 
I  endeavor  to  answer  promptly  and  as  fully  as  j)ossible. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  1st  of  October,  no  Scotch 
wheat  ol  the  present  season's  crop  has  been  offered  for  sale ;  the  agri- 
cultural situation  is  gloom.y  to  a  degree,  the  fields  still  being  quite  green 
in  the  uplands,  and  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  any  hope  of 
summer  sunshine  to  repair  the  mischief.  The  frost  also  has  appeared, 
and  the  chances  of  the  grain  maturing  properly  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  short,  bad  as  the  harvests  have  been  since  1876,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  present  season's  yield  will  be  far  the  worst,  and  griev- 
ously detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  community.  The 
reserve  of  1879  wheat  still  remaining  in  farmers'  hands  is  necessarily 
very  limite<l.  Barley  and  oats  are  correspondingly  bad,  but  no  estimate 
of  how  much  they  will  fall  below  the  average  yield  can  yet  be  given. 
Turnips  are  likely  to  turn  out  better  than  was  expected,  but  still  they 
will  fall  short  of  the  average  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  which  means 
an  enonnoiis  loss  to  Scotch  formers.  Potatoes  ])romised  well  until  dis- 
ease set  in  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  it  is  feared  the  loss  among  them 
will  he  very  disastrous.  Pasture  is  scarce,  and  stock  are  not  doing 
well,  and  they  are  t^heaper  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Alto- 
j^ether  this  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  worst  years  Scotch  farmers  have 
ever  seen. 

REDUCTION   OF  WAGES. 

I  anticipate  that  the  coming  winter  will  l>e  a  hanl  one  on  the  working 
classes,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen 
througnout  Scotland.  There  is  at  present  a  proposition  before  the  di- 
rectors of  the  North  British  Railway  Company  (one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations of  the  kind  in  Scotland)  to  reduce  the  wages  10  per  cent,  from 
the  directors  down  to  the  laborer.  This  reduction,  if  given  eftect  to, 
will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  company  of  over  $1^50,000 ;  but  I  may  men- 
tion that  this  will  be  resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  ofticials  and  workmen. 
Throughout  Scotland  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  strict  economy  in 
carrying  on  all  kinds  of  business,  and  in  the  manner  of  living. 
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EMIGRATION. 


I  anticipate,  as  another  result  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade  and  ag- 
riculture in  Scotland,  that  there  will,  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  be  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  these 
will  be  of  a  better  class  and  carrying  more  money  with  them  than 
hitherto. 

JOIIX  T.  ROBESON. 

•  United  States  Consulate, 

Lcithy  October  3,  1870. 


A. 


Stalement  showing  the  impotU  at  Lelthy  Scotland,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 
Articles.  Quantity.     ^^^"e(u"         Total  value.  Whence  imported. 


Wlioat bualu'la . . 

Oata  and  maize do 

Peaae do — 

Wood loads.. 

Guano tons. . 

Do do  ... 

Wheat bushels.. 

OflPts  and  maize do 

Peajte do  ... 

Wood loads.. 

W  heat bushels . . 

Oats  and  maize do  — 

K  V  e do . . . 

Flour bags. . 

Tow tons.. 

Pease bushels.. 

lk>ans do 

yiour bags. . 

Ilaz tons.. 

W  lu'rt  t bushels . , 

Barley do 

Pease do 

Beans do . . . 

Tares do 

Flour bags. . 

Wood loads.. 

Flax tons.. 

Tow do... 

Hemp do . . . 

Pease bushels. . 

Wheat do . . . 

Barley do . . . 

Oataaml  maize do... 

Pease do... 

I*eau8 do . . . 

Tai-es do... 

Flour bags.. 

Tow tons.. 

Wheat    bushels.. 

Oats  anil  maize do 

Woo<l loads.. 

Wheat bushels . . 

Barley ilo 

Oats  and  maize do 

P«'ase do 

Tares do 

Flour bags. . 

Wood loads. . 

Hax tons.. 

Tow do 

Hfi  up do 

Barli'y bu.^thels . . 

Outs  uml  niiiixe do 

BtMins    do 

Wo<mI loads . . 

Barley bushelH . . 

live do.... 


1,107,928 
449, 976 
16,552 
1,285 
4,100 
2,549 
110,328 
182.608 
79,536 
12, 791 
19,680 
291.544 
188,  240 
14.664 
64,769 
7 
15,488 
14, 080 
2.-1,  647 
4 

1. 440, 848 
876,760 
145,944 
48,456 
14.896 
37,166 
1,655 
828 
116 
2,185 
2,  352 
48,024 

27.  640 
1,728 
1. 152 

24, 872 

752 

63,637 

6 

28.  512 
3.4^ 

17,  507 

425,  624 

387,720 

120,368 

26,000 

2,928 

360 

26,069 

3,570 

466 

2,113 

1 1,344 

01.736 

17,  904 

15,588 

160,  824 

29.  424 


$1,661,892 

382, 479 

16. 552 

25,700 

239. 431 

I       148.856 

165,492 

155,216 

,        79, 536 

255, 820 

,        29, 520 

291,544 

160,004 

16. 180 

740, 716 

1,260 

15,488 

16, 192 

270,433 

I  875 

2, 161, 272 

876,  760 

;      145.944 

55,724 

25.323 

425, 040 

33,100 

181,325 

20,887 

319,  010 

2.  352 

72,  036 

27,  640 
1,468 
1, 152 

28,  602 
1,278 

.      727, 770 

1.080 

42.  768 

2.964 

<      351,940 

638, 436 

367, 720 

102,  312 

26,000 

4,977 

4,117 

521,  380 

781.803 

83,908 

308, 498 

11,344 

77,975 

20,589 

311.760 

169.824 

32.  366 


Total  value  of  imports. 


086, 623  60  ,  United  States  of  America. 


239,431 
148,856 


80 
50 


97 

00 

00 

00 

40 

20 

59 

00 

79 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

80 

00 

80 

40 

23 

36 

00 

80  i 

00  ' 

00 

00 

80 

00  • 

60 

05 

00 

22 

19 

00 

00 

60 

60- 

00 

00 

40 


656,064  80 


239, 174  91 


302, 989  56 


South  America. 
Africa. 

Canada. 


Denmark. 


France. 


"^  4, 244, 386  90  '  Gcnnanv. 


2, 352  00  ,  Holland. 


I 
861,028  50     Hamburg. 


42, 768  00  ; 
354, 904  80     Norway. 


}  2. 830. 152  86 


421, 669 
202, 100 


20 
40 


13, 641,  594  01 


Knssia. 


Swe<lcn. 
Turkey. 
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Hiaume-'Total  of  each  article. 


Articles. 


Wheat bushels . . 

Barley do 

Oataand  maize do.... 

Peaae do 

Beans do 

Tares do — 

Rye do — 

Flour bags.. 

Meal do  ... 

Wood loads.. 

Guauo tous.. 

Flax do.... 

Tow do 

Hemp do 


Toar  endiiie    ,    Year  ending 
June  30,  1879.  :  Juno  30,  1878. 


3, 180, 044 
1, 744, 832 
1. 038, 144  j 
287,024 
105,312 
18,  576  I 
44,088  , 
189, 579  I 


74, 985  ! 
7,361  ' 
4, 402  ; 

595 
4, 298  ; 


4, 663, 642 

2, 957, 944 

2,844,496 

322,864 

329, 032 

68,690 

171,384 

399,232 

10 

110. 332 

11, 595 

3,816 

1,115 

8,674 


Decrease. 


1.482,686 

1,213,112 

1. 806, 852 

35,840 

223f72a 

50,104 

127,296 

209,653 

10 

35,347 

4,234 

1,414 

520 

4,376 


B. — Statemetit  ahowiitg  the  exports  from 


ScotIan<lf  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Quantity.'  ^«1»^**'  ^"el^gel''''''**  ^^  .       Whither  exported 


roahi 

Pigii-on 

Coals 

Do 

Pig  iron 

Cools 

Pic  iron 

Coals 

Pig  iron 

Malleable  iron. 
CoaU 

Do 

Pig  iron 

Malleable  iron . 

Coals 

Pig  iron 

Coals 

llgiron 

Coals 

Pig  iron 

Coals , 

Pig  iron 


Coals. 

Pig  iron 

Coals 

Do 

Pig  iron 

Malleable  iron. 

Coals 

Pig  iron 

Coals 

Pig  iron 

Coals 

Do „. 


Total  value  of  exports. 


Tont. 

10,697 

60 

10.219 

701 

463 

4,390 

6,060 

11,011 

4,763 

56 

879 

11,723 

4, 218 

17 

19, 375 

19,483 

91 

45,509 

6,835 

33,027 

12,331 

1,644 

12.839 

220 

967 

39,609 

20,412 

382 

1,001 

200 

6.210 

195 

381 

3,491 


$37,439 
523 


50> 
15  5 


2, 453  50  ? 

4,844  85  5 
15, 365  00  ^ 

63,  400  62  5 

38, 538  50  ) 

49. 833  00  > 

1, 771  40  ) 


0  50) 
12  83  > 
7  75  ) 


41, 030  50 

44,13; 

537 

67,  812  50  I 

203,  850  14  5 

318  50) 

476. 159  52  J 

23,922  50) 

345,560  67  5 

43, 158  50  ) 

17,201  13  5 

44, 936  50  ) 

2, 301  85  5 


50^ 
24^ 
52) 


138. 631  50 
213.  570 
12,083 
3,  503  50  ( 

2,092  59  5 
21. 785  00 
2, 040  28 


|37, 962  65    South  America. 
35, 766  50     British  North  America. 
7,297  85 


78, 765  62 
90, 142  90 


Austria. 
Belgium. 

Denmark. 


3, 076  50     Egypt. 


83, 701  08 

271,662  64 

476,476  02 

369, 483  17 

60,359  63 

47, 238  35 
3, 384  50 

364,285  26 

5,596  09 

23, 775  28 

1,333  50 
12, 218  50 


France. 

Germany. 

Hamburg. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Norway. 
Portugal. 

Bussia. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 
Turko 


L 


West  Indies 


1, 074, 528  04 


EECAPITULATION. 


Tears. 


Year  to  June  30, 1879 
Year  to  Juno  30, 1878 


Coals. 


Tont. 
152, 752 
290, 369 


Increase 

Decrease '    137,619 


Malleable 
iron. 


Tont, 
455 
1,095 


640 
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D.SUitenient  showiHg  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leith  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septtmher  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending — 


Articlea. 


December    March  31,      Juno  30, 
31,  1878.     '        1879.        ,        1879, 


Total  ft>r 

St^pteinber,   <»^*' .V^'ur. 
3U,  1879. 


Ales 

BiMcnits 

B<iok8 

(^oal» 

Colors 

(>elatino 

Granite 

(f  rindstonea 

Linens 

Lime  Juice 

Lithographic  stones 

Maps 

Miscellancons 

Morphia 

Oatmeal , 

Paper  sharinss 

Pictures  and  drawingn  . . 

Printing  materials 

Seeds 

Stationery 

Stereo-plntcs 

Tweeds 

Wax 

Whisky 

Winee 

China  and  glass 

(runs 

SaUcloth 

Fishing  material 

Medicines  and  glycuriuo . 


$11, 919  58 

2,208  89 

38, 037  2G 

005  24 

540  48 

14,  030  80 


$15. 542  34 

1,  210  31 

40, 208  42 

527  20 

837  18 

25,  333  42 


195  57 


1,601  62 


$11,  959  76 

1,453  70 

38, 025  49 

16,379  15 

1, 042  80 

20, 146  33 

1,  386  95 

"1,395"  93 


1. 193  47 
2, 215  07 

194  66 
1,  029  32 

590  87 
5,  501  79 


472  29 
209  IS 
967  04 
748  94 


561  72 

492  31 
2, 630  38 

728  72 
2,750  53 
2, 433  25 

603  30 


2,  307  52 
954  26 

1,  626  97 
447  06 

3,534  41 


3,130  67 
205  72 


728  80 
431  21 
289  65 
614  95 

1,777  50 


106  87 
271  91 
696  36 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . . 


85, 916  41 
133, 464  39 


94,060  65 
157,  986  78 


122  99 
946  42 


106,111  27 
08, 218  95 


$7,G38  29 
3,068  97 
21.  679  87 
14, 230  70 
721  65 
19, 970  41 


109  56 
488  59 
307  86 


3,107  62 

4, 396  17 

2. 960  10 

412  98 

274  03 


1,809  96 
80  54 


203  29 
448  66 


167  85 
433  11 
180  86 


82, 850  79 
222, 139  97 


$47, 039  97 

7,941  87 

137,  951  04 

31, 742ill 

3, 142  35 

79, 495  90 

1,  306  95 

305  13 

3,  486  14 

307  86 

1, 193  47 

8,312  83 

6,  037  40 

8,  252  83 

2. 179  63 

12.061  36 

2, 433  25 

6,106  22 

495  44 

967  94 

952  23 

448  67 

106  84 

1, 168  50 

1,  470  08 

470  51 

614  95 

1,777  50 

122  99 

910  42 

368,  939  12 
611,810  09 


Increase . 
Decrease 


47, 547  98 


63,926  13 


7, 892  32 


139, 289  18  I    242, 870  97 


WALES. 


CARDIFF. 


Report y  hy  Consul  Sikes^  on  the  trade  and  tramactions  of  Cardiff j  for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

1  have  tbe  honor  herewith  to  send  my  annual  report  on  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  Cardiff  and  district,  together  with  Form  D. 

The  principal  exports  are  steam  and  house  coal,  iron  and  steel  rails, 
tin  plates,  and  spiegeleisen.  The  price  of  steam  and  house  coal  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  since  my  last  report.  The  coal  proprietors  are 
keeping  their  collieries  working  in  hopes  of  better  times  more  than  for 
any  advantage  they  derive  from  the  price  realized,  which,  in  many 
cases,  barely  covers  the  cost  of  working  the  coal. 

The  last  month,  I  am  glad  to  report,  has  been  an  exceptionally  busy 
one  in  the  iron  trade,  and  numerous  orders  have  been  received  from  the 
United  States  for  railway  iron,  the  first  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
hoped,  with  the  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  that  the  future 
here  may  soon  become  brighter.    Several  iron  works  in  this  district 
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have  commeuccd  work,  and  it  is  believed  imi)ortant  orders  have  been 
re<!eived. 

The  tin-plate  trade  has  also  shown  a  marked  increase,  but  there  is 
much  dissatisfaction  between  masters  and  workmen  concerning  the 
terms  of  working.  The  differences  which  are  constantly  arising  betw^een 
masters  and  men,  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  tend  to  drive  the 
trade  into  other  channels,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  until  the  men 
are  compelled  to  succumb  by  sheer  want  they  hold  out,  and  then  ac- 
cept gratefidly,  but  too  late,  the  masters'  terms  when  the  orders  have 
been  given  elsewhere. 

In  the  live-meat  trade  there  has  been  some  activity.  During  the 
year  the  Cardiff  and  New  York  steamers  have  landed  at  Cardiff  the  fol- 
lowing live  animals,  viz :  537  hogs,  out  of  a  total  of  857  shipped ;  117 
sheep,  out  of  a  total  of  332  shipped ;  391  oxen,  out  of  a  total  of  394 
shipped,  and  4  horses.  The  loss  of  live  stock  arose  principally  through 
the  bad  weather,  but  the  freighters  have  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  underwriters  in  cases  of  total  loss. 

There  are  now  three  steamers  running  regularly  between  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  and  New  York, 

W.  WIIIT  SIKES. 

U>iTED  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff,  Septetnber  30,  1879. 


Statcmott  Voicing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dhirieA  of  Cardiff  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1679. 


Artitlrs. 


Tin  plates 

Spiegeleipi'ii 

Steam  coal 

Areeuio 

Medicine 

Biicks  and  cement . 

Soft  homo  I'ods 

Brawn  wire 

NailB • 

Rottenstonc 

Oxalic  acid 

Patent  coke 

Black  tajzjrera 

Tndi<£o  auxiliary 

Kail  crops *!. 

Steel  shoeA  and  dies 

Tin,  taggei-a' 

Books 

Ilailway  iron 

Best  puddled  bars . . 


Total  in  Unit^Ml  States  ^old. 
Total  for  preceding  year — 


Increase. 
Deci-etise 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
31,  1878. 


$.38, 298  56 

37, 242  24 

1,  335  26 

740  08 

146  51 

301  64 

13,113  86 

449  67 

286  80 


91, 914  62 
68, 095  71 


28, 818  91 


j ] Total  for 

March  31,  ;    June  80,    i  September  ,   ^^^  >'*^^^- 
1879.  1879.  30,  1870. 


I 


$51, 287  91 

11, 724  75 

1, 854  11 

$21, 350  82 
27,054  64 
17, 113  15 

1, 113  90 
18, 816  54 


143  11 
1,467  56 
6, 117  26 
1, 571  58 


94,096  72 
78, 139  34 


15, 967  38 


11567, 5.52  51 

137, 347  67 

346  26 

727  36 


1,  410  35  , 
20,  4S0  64  j 


332  36 
22,270  28 


466  78    2,218  54 


338  25 

292  76 

2.530  05 

6,540  50 


1,045  87 

172  33 

5,063  73 

24  35 

781  73 

962  28 

85,330  54 

660  48 


96,583  94 
66, 203  11 


30,380  83 


824, 780  29 
84,465  58 


$178,405  80 

213, 369  30 

20, 648  78 

1, 467  41 

146  51 

3,158  25 

74,681  32 

449  67 

286  m 

2,828  43 

1,467  56 

6,117  26 

2,956  70 

405  09 

7,593  7H 

6. 504  85 

781  73 

902  28 

85,830  54 

500  48 


007,331  57 
290  903  74 


240,270  71  j  310,427  83 
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FRANCE. 

Keporf^  by  Cotwul- General  Fairchildj  of  Paris,  on  the  commerce,  navif/aiiony 
w(h(f<trief<j  and  finances  of  France  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

1  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  report  from  this  consulate- 
general  upon  commerce,  navigation,  and  other  matters  of  national  in- 
terest for  the  year  1878. 

The  general  foreifrn  commerce  of  France  during  1878  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $1,840,111,063.40,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1877,  of 
$51,972,245.* 

A  comparison  of  exports  and  imports  septarately  during  these  two  years 
shows  that,  in  1878,  the  imports  exhibited  an  increase  of  $103,795,208.60, 
and  the  exports  a  decrease  of  $61,822,963.60. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  during  1878,  amounted  to  $195,- 
430,136.20.    This  excess  in  1877  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $39,811,964. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  this  commerce  is  presented  in  detail.  It 
shouhl  be  observed,  in  connection  with  these  and  somie  other  tables  in 
this  report,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  totals  given  do  not  agree  with 
actual  additions.  The  totals  given,  however,  are  the  exact  quotients 
obtained  from  the  French  official  statistics,  and,  as  they  are  repeatedly 
quoted  throughout  the  government  publications  in  connection  with  com- 
parisons and  illustrations,  1  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  adhere  to 
them. 

IMPORTS  BY  COCJXTRIES. 

Siuhmciit  ffhotclnff,  in  round  nnmhers  and  hy  couniri^  of  origin,  the  value  of  impwis  into 
France  from  all  countrietf  during  the  years  1877  and  ltf7d  {general  commerce). 


Coimtrles.  1677. 


1878. 


$140, 260, 000 
104, 176,  000 


KiiglaiM $144,000,000 

I'nin-d  St4it«-8 66,060,000 

Uermanv 91,900,000  1  101,740,000 

lUlv...*. 89,320,000'  94,080,000 

B«»lglam 92,940,00«  93,580,000 

RiiMia I  41,740,000  80,160,000 

SwiUerlaml '  66,920,000  |  67,500,000 

Spain I  31,060,000  1  34,800,000 

India.  British '  32,920,000  i  28,360,000 

TiirkeT 36,800,000  |  28,340,000 

Argontino  Republic 23,500,000  I  28,000,000 

Chma 14,340,000  28,000,000 

Algeria 26,160,000  '  24,500,000 

Brazil 18,540,000  i  20,120,000 

Sweden 11,340,000  I  15,280,000 

Austria 11,600,000  |  12,660,000 

Japan 9,360,000  8,940,000 

iVra 12,400,000  7,020,00«» 

H.ivtl 7,660,000  7,760,000 

Africa,  woatconat ;  7,580,000  7,500,000 

Ecvpt 12,140,000  7,040,000 

Ilolland 7,600,000  !  6,940,000 

rniffuav 6,860,000  '  6,540,000 

NoiwaT P. 6,380,000  I  5,740,000 

Barbary StatoM 4,660.000  |  5,480,000 

St.  Pierre  Minuelira,  and  flsheriea ■  5,520,000,  5,380,000 

Reunion. 6,000,000  '  4,780,0C0 


*  Note  by  the  Department. — The  Btatistical  tables  throughout  Coiisnl -General  Fair- 
child's  report  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  "general  commerce"  of  France.  As 
will  l»e  seen  in  that  portion  of  the  Secretary's  letter  dealing  with  the  trade  of  France, 
the  "special  commerce"  shows  the  true  commerce  of  the  country.  Outside  of  the 
exaggerated  idea  which  this  report  gives  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Franco  (em- 
bracking,  as  they  do,  the  transit  trade  in  addition  to  the  trade  proper  of  the  country), 
it  is  highly  vafnablc  and  interesting. 
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mPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES— Continued. 
Statement  shoiring  the  value  of  imports  into  France  from  all  countrleSy  ^-c— Cou'inned. 


Conntries. 


Tiulia,  Dutch. 
Vonozucla  . . . 
(ruadeloupe . . 
Martinique  .. 
Chill 


Spanish  American  coIonloH 

Jfew  Grenada 

Kugliah  American  colonics. 
ScBe^al 


I'ortngal 

EnjcliHh  African  culonica. 
(rreece 


Mexico 

Africa,  other  parts  of 

Denmark 

India,  French 

Mayotte,  NoiMi  B6,  Madagascar 

>IugliBh  Mediterranean  poBsessions 

Australia , 

(fuatemala 

Kcnador 

<  Jochin-China 

PbilippineH 

Oceanica,  other  parts  of 

St.  Thomas 

Siam , 


Bolivia 

Wrecks  and  salvajre 

Dutch  Americiin  culonitts 
Ci  uiaua,  French 


1877. 


Total 


$7,680, 

*2, 640, 

4,320. 

4,540. 

3, 080, 

3,320, 

2,780, 

1,840, 

2,160, 

2,800, 

1.600, 

1.220, 

1,300, 

1,200. 

320, 

600, 

640, 

440, 

40, 

260, 

100, 

660, 

620, 

720, 

180, 

180. 

280. 

140, 

100, 

,      CO. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OuO 


'913,  975,  000 


1878. 


$4,  500, 000 

4,300,000 

4. 120, 000 

4,  000,  OUO 

3,020.000 

2.  900. 000 

2, 680, 000 

2, 500. 000 

2, 380, 000 

1, 800, 000 

1, 740, 000 

1, 320, 000 

1,260,000 

1,240,000 

080,000 

660,000 

540.000 

ftOO.OOO 

.500.000 

340,000 

280,000 

240, 000 

160, 000 

80.000 

80,000 

80,000 

60,000 

60.000 

60,000 

60,000 


a,  017, 771,000 


*  For  exact  Hgures  of  totals,  see  table  exhibiting  imports  by  kinds  of  merchandise. 


IMPORTS  BY  COU>fTRIES. 


Table  shoirhif/  the  ralneSf  in  round  numherttf  of  imports^  by  articles,  into  France  duriny  the 

years  1877  and  1878  {general  commerce). 


Articles. 


C«reals 

Silk  and  waste  silk 
Wool    


Animals 

Woo<1,  common 

(Jotton,  r»w 

Silk  tissues 

Coffee 


Skins  and  furs 

Oil,  cmde  and  carbcmlzed. 

Woolen  tissues 

Oil-seed 


C  rrease  of  all  kinds 

"Nfeats,  fresh  and  salted 
Flax 


Wines 

Sugar,  French  colonial 

(U>tton-yani, not  including  waste. 

Maohin€»ry 

Sugar,  foroicn 

<  Mis,  vegetable 

Rutter  and  cheese 

Copper 


Hats,  straw,  &c. 

Fi-ult 

Skins,  dii'Msed  .. 
Indigo 


l<Yiiits,  oleaginous 

Fish 

Jewelrv,  &c 


Tobai'oo.  uumaDufacturod 

Ores  of  all  kinds 

Leather,  manufnctiires  of 


1877. 


$51,320, 
61,260, 
63,920, 
37,260, 
41,320, 
42, 700, 
.  39,660, 
30, 700, 
32.120, 
33,300, 
23,820, 
20,  840. 
10,900, 

9. 120, 
19,480, 

6,960, 

11,  500, 
9.440, 
8. 440, 

14, 720. 

12,  860, 
7,880, 
8,640, 
7,  520, 
6,760, 
7,160, 
4.160. 
6.800. 
6,300. 
5.260, 
8.060, 
9,040, 
:»,  540, 


1878. 

000  ' 

$128. 120, 000 

000 

82,320,000 

000 

67. 640,  OUO 

000 

49,840.000 

000 

44,240,000 

000 

42. 300,  OOO 

000 

37, 940, 000 

000 

32, 700, 000 

000 

31, 080. 000 

000 

29,800,000 

000  ' 

22,440,000 

000 

21, 740, 000 

000 

15, 120.  000 

000 

14,  380. 060 

000  . 

13,  080. 000 

000  1 

12,  880,  000 

000 

10, 140.  000 

dbo  1 

9,  720. 000 

000 

9,  520, 000 

000 

0. 100,  OOO 

000 

9. 100. 000 

000 

8,540.000 

000 

8.  040.  000 

000 

7, 340.  OOO 

000 

7. 180,  OOO 

000  , 

7, 120,  OOO 

000  ' 

6.920,000 

000 

0,840,000 

000 

0,400.001> 

000 

0.440,000 

000 

0.280,000 

000 

6.200,000 

000 

5.  640,  OOO 
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IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES-^ontinue*!. 
Table  showing  ilie  values  of  imports  into  France^  ij-c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


1877. 


1878. 


Matting 
Horttes  . 


Soda  and  pot4ish,  uitrated  of 

Iron  and  ateel 

Cocoa 


Bi-andy  and  spirit » . . . . 
Vegetables,  dried,  Sec. 


Rice 

Giumo  and  other  manures. 

Oils,  mineral 

sad 


1^1 

Woolen  yam. 


Hemp 

Tissues,  flax  and  hemp  . 

Hardware 

Stationery 

Tarn,  flax  and  hemp 

Woods,  cabinet 

Clock -makers'  material . . 

Zinc 

IMlciron,  &c 

Jute 

Tin 

Tobacco  (manufuctarc<l) 

Hops 

Sulphur 

Arms  of  war 

Saffron 

S^eds 

Silk- worm  eggs 

Other  aiticles 


Total 


Increa.se  during  1878. 


$6, 140, 000 
3, 060. 000 
5,  500, 000 
4,480,000 
4, 820.  000 
3, 300, 000 
5,260,000 
4, 240,  000 
8, 300,  000 
6,220,000 
4, 720,  000 
3, 400, 000 
4, 000,  000 
3,800,000 
3,  500, 000 
3, 440, 000 
3, 300,  000 
3, 420, 000 
2,640,000 
3,  600, 000 
2,  680,  OOO 
2, 420,  000 
1, 780,  000 
1,860.000 
4, 140, 000 
1, 460. 000 
1.300,000 
1,  320,  000 
1, 760, 000 
780,000 

110, 020, 000 


$5,  560,  OOO 
5.  000,  Ooa 
4,  080,  000 
4. 820.  000 
4.  800,  000 
4, 660.  000 
4,  500, 000 
4, 360,  000 
4, 340, 000 
4, 2  SO,  000 
4, 040, 000 
3,  080, 000' 
3, 860, 000 
3,  840,  OOO 
3, 760. 000- 
3, 760,  OOO 
3. 540, 000 
3.280,000 
2,900,000 
2,  800,  000 
2, 060, 000 
2, 020, 000 
1, 900,  OOO 
1.  840, 000 
1.  760,  000 
1, 600,  OOO 
1, 240, 000 
1, 100,  OOO 
940,000 
820,000 
110,  600,  000 


918, 975, 891         1 ,  017, 770, 590 


103, 795, 2ua 


IMPORTS  BY  COrXTRIES. 

Sta'ement  showing j  in  round  numbers  and  by  countries  of  destination,  the  value  of  exports 
from  France  to  all  countries  during  tlie  years  ld77  and  1878  (^general  commerce). 


Coxintries. 


England ...... 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switzerumd... 
TTnited  States. 
Ital 


I. 


Spain . . 
Algiers 
Turkey 


Brazil. 

Argentine  Republic 

Holland 

Kgypt 

Russia 

Mexico 


Austria 

Portugal 

Xew  Grenada 

Peru. 

Urn 


Jntguaj 
^hilf.... 


Chil 

Martanique 

Spanish  American  colonies 

Barbary  States 

Greece 

India*  British 

St.  Thomas 

Japan 

Guadel'nipe. .  .* 


1877. 

1»78. 

$264, 840, 000 

r227,780,00O 

99, 340, 000 

89. 200, 000 

86, 420, 000 

74, 820, 000 

61, 140, 000 

65, 920, 000 

63,  680. 000 

61, 240, 000 

50, 780, 000 

53. 880, 000 

40, 700, 000 

42,  220, 000 

31. 440, 000 

31, 040,  000 

11, 840, 000 

19, 140,  OOO 

18,100,000 

35,840,000 

17, 080,  000 

13, 420.  000 

8,  620, 000 

8, 540. 000 

6, 240, 000 

7, 280,  000 

3,  780,  000 

7,  280,  000 

.^  120,  000 

6,  520,  000 

4,  500, 000 

5, 540,  000 

6,680,000 

5,  400, 000 

4,  580,  000 

6,  300,  000 

4,  680,  000 

.•>,  200, 000 

4,  980, 000 

4.  280,  000 

5,420,000 

4, 160,  000 

4, 180, 000 

4, 140, 000 

4, 360,  000 

4, 100,  OOO 

3,340,000 

3, 560,  000 

3,960,000 

3, 480,  OOO 

3,  840,  000 

3,340,000 

2,  660,  000 

3, 320,  OOO 

\  140, 000 

3. 300.  000 

3. 180,  000 

3,  280, 000 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUK^TRIES-Contiiiuwl. 
Statement  showing  the  valu€  of  exporU  from  France,  ^-c. — Continued. 


Countries. 


<yhina 

Scnefral 

English  African  colonics. 
Vtinesuela 

Hayti. 


'•••••»< 


K^iimion 

English  Mediterranean  possessions. 

Norway 

Sweden 


En^sh  American  colonies 

"St.  Pierre,  Minuelon,  and  fisheries. 

Oniana,  Frencn 

Denmark 

Africa,  west  coast 

Cochin  China 

India,  Dutch 

A  ustralia 

Oceanica,  other  i>art«  of 

'Guatemala 

Ecuador  

Dutch  American  colouieii 

Africa,  other  i>arts  of 

Philippines 

India,  French 

Mavott«,  Nusai  B^,  Madagascar  . . . 
Bolivia 


Siam 

'Coal  fur  steamers 


Total  exports 


1877. 


$1,340, 

2,860, 

1,960, 

2,500, 

3,500, 

2,000, 

1.920, 

2,640. 

2,600, 

1,560, 

1.340, 

1,540, 

1.040, 

1,440, 

1,040, 

800, 

300. 

980. 

680. 

580. 

540, 

280, 

360, 

240, 

60, 

60, 

60, 

260. 


1878. 


000  ' 

$2,960,000 

000 

2.020.000 

000 

2,500,000 

000  , 

2,460.000 

000  ! 

2,420.000 

000 

2.380.000 

000  1 

2. 060.000 

000  : 

1,700.000 

000  ; 

1,420.000 

000 

1,380.000 

000 

1,360.000 

000 

1,320,000 

000 

1,180.000 

000  1 

1. 120.  OOO 

000  , 

1,060,000 

000  i 

840.000 

000 

800.000 

000  , 

780.000 

000 

780,000 

000  1 

600.000 

000  , 

180.  OOO 

000 

880,000 

000  1 

300.000 

000  ' 

200,000 

000 

80.000 

000  , 

20.000 

000 

20.000 

000  , 

300,000 

'874, 163, 000 


*822,340  OOO 


Jr'or  exact  ti;;iiro8  of  totals,  sec  tabic  exhibiting  exports  by  kinds  of  morchandi»(>. 


EXPOKTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

Table  )*hoivuu;  the  valncit,  in  round  numbers^  of  exports,  hy  articles,  from  France  for  the 

years  1877  and  1B78  {general  commerce). 


Articles. 


TLsAues  : 

Silk  and  waste  »ilk  . . 

Wool 

Silks 

Wines 

Ijoather  manufactm-os  . . . 

Toys  and  fuiTiituro 

■Cotton  tissues 

Cereals 

Sii^ar,  rcflne<l 

Ilardwarc  and  cutlery  . . . 

Butter  and  cheese 

f'otton  wool 

Wool 

I^kins,  prepared 

■Jewelry,  &c 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Wearing  apparel 

Horses  ana  cattle 

Chemicals 

^^offee 

Stationer^',  &c 

Skins  ana  fars 

<ila«sware  and  pott-ery . . . 

Eggs  and  game 

Woolen  yam 

Machinery 

Fish,  fresn  and  preserved 

Oils,  regctablc 

Vegetables 

Woods,  eommon 

^Sugar,  raw 


1877. 


$85, 
75. 
40, 
45, 
85, 
33, 
29, 
47, 

26, 
18, 
22, 
17. 
16, 
18. 
16, 
13. 
17, 
14, 
11, 
10, 

11, 
9. 

10. 
8, 
6, 
«, 
«, 
8, 
6. 
7. 

10, 


380,000 
740,000 
260,000 
100,000 
440,000 
180,000 
660,000 
480,000 
280,000 
900,000 
080,000 
740.000 
480.000 
800.000 
020.000 
690.000 
940.000 
580,000 
060,000 
240,000 
580,000 
900,000 
800,000 
580,000 
520,000 
780.000 
020,000 
100,000 
160,000 
880,000 
680,090 


1878. 


$80,580,000 

71.  220,  OOO 

44, 180.  OOO 

41. 420.  OOO 

37.340.000 

33,020,000 

27,920.000 

25,560,000 

24,040,000 

20,040,000 

19,360,000 

18,900,000 

1ft.  740. 000 

18,660.000 

16,500.000 

16,880.000 

15,660,000 

11,840.000 

11,300.000 

10,760,000 

10,440.000 

9.990,000 

9. 900. 000 

8. 800. 000 

7,620.000 

7. 500. 000 

6,820,000 

6,960,000 

6,780,000 

7,740.000 

6, 4010, 000 
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EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES— Continued. 
Tahh  nhowing  the  ralves  of  exjyorts  from  France,  tf'c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


1877. 


1878. 


Tissues,  flax  and  hemp 

FrniU,  table 

Ladies'  hats,  and  flow  aid,  artiflcial. 

Clocks  and  materials  for 

Grease  of  all  kinds 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Seeds 


Max  and  hemp 

Rags 

Oil,  crude  and  carbonized  . . . 

Oil-cake 

Hats,  felt 

Musical  instntments 

Paints,  artistj*'  materials 

Hair  of  animals  of  all  kinds 

Yam,  hemp  and  flax 

Building  materials 

Copper 


Ol^iects  of  collection 
tSoap 


Patent  meilicino  . . . . 

Cotton  thread 

Candle:*  of  all  kinds 
Indigo 


Arms  of  war. 
Perfumery... 
Saflh>n 


Meats,  saltecl 

Tobacco,  manufactnreil 

Fruits  and  grains,  oleaginous. 

Paris  articles 

Ores  of  all  kinds 

3(£adder,  extinct  of 

Madder 

Other  luerchandise 


Total  exports  .. 
Decreajie  during  1878 


$'.680, 
7,820. 
7,340, 
:>,  400, 
5,060, 
3.080, 
6,320, 
3,880, 
3,000, 
3.260, 
2,660, 
2,500, 
2,440, 
2, 140, 
2,  520, 
2.220, 
2,440, 
1,920, 
3,400, 
1,&80, 
1,980, 
1,320, 
2. 140. 
1,140, 
1,820, 
1,580. 
1.480, 
1,180, 
1,240, 
2,580, 
1,860, 
800, 
260, 
200, 
89,220, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


874,163,427 


$6,  220.  OOO 
6. 140, 000 
6,060,000 
5,380,000 
4,980,000 
3.020,000 
3.260,000 
2,  MO.  000 
2,  880.  OOO 
2, 720,  000 
2,380,000 
2,  360,  000 
2,360,000 
2, 360, 000 
2,  320,  OOO 
2, 300,  OOO 
2, 280, 000 
2,280,000 
2, 240, 000 
2, 120. 000 
2,  080,  OOO 
1, 060,  000 
1, 720.  OOO 
1,040.000 
1,600,000 
1,560,000 
1,500.000 
1.300,000 
1. 240,  OOO 
1, 220, 000 
1.  040. 000 
640,000 
80,000 
,  80,000 
86, 620, 000 


822, 340, 46:^ 
51,  822, 963 


EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOM  HOUSES. 

# 

Statement  shofvhig,  in  i-ound  numhers^  the  value  oftmjyorte  into  Fi'ance  by  custom-houses  dur- 
ing the  years  1877  and  Itld  {genm^al  commerce). 


Custom-houses. 


18 


n. 


1878. 


Marseilles $184,140,000 


Havre 

Paris 

Boulogne 

Bordeaux 

Dunkerque 

Rouen 

Cette 

Calais 

Belfort-Petit-Croix 

Rmbenn6uil-A  vricourt 

Jenmont 

Toureoing 

St.  Kazaire 

Nantes 

Dieppe 

Line 

Papy 

Valenciennes-BluncmisseTon 

Roubaix 

Nice 

Bayoune  

Corsica 

Other  cuatom-houMes 


Total 


159,  480,  000 
65,  040,  000 
62, 060, 000 
45,  840, 000 
48, 160, 000 

14,  700,  000 
15, 480, 000 
14, 100.  000 
19,  960, 000 
13, 680.  000 

15,  620.  000 
15, 780,  000 

9. 520,  000 

11, 100, 000 

6,860,000 

7.  500,  000 

6,820,000 

1, 740, 000 

5, 300, 000 

2,600,000 

1, 240, 000 

440,000 

186,  820,  000 


$227, 
185, 
60, 
57, 
51, 
50, 

18, 
IS, 
15. 
15. 
15, 
15. 
13. 
12. 
10, 

8. 

7. 

t, 

6. 
5. 
3. 
2, 

201, 


840,000 
480,000 
000,000 
380.000 
580,000 
200,000 
080,000 
020, 000 
980,000 
820,000 
680,000 
120,000 
320,000 
040,000 
560,000 
260,000 
740,000 
080.000 
780.000 
120,000 
240,000 
080,000 
840.000 
020.000 


913, 975,  000  I   1,  017, 771, 000 


StalemcHi  ahuie'ing,  ij 


COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 

BXrOBXS  BY  CnSIOM-HOUSES. 


H»vro 

MftmemeB 

Purtii 

BordMnx 

VoulODU) 

Dieppe 

ll«lfort-FetlU;tuiic 

St,  i'Miilre 

CBtte ..,.'"".""" "^"",'""1 
Bouen  

RoubaU 

ValaDoleTmos-ltliutcmlueniii . . 

CaWii 

KmbeniK^iiil-ATricouTt 

Lille : 

Itavoutie 

Conlu 

Nice 

Olher  cu»tom-iioQ«e8 


.«,. 

.™ 

H«.  580,  000 

»1«,  960,000 

12,580,000 

0,080,000 

MOioOU 

ie«,S2o,«Ki 

185,K0,00« 

re  del  KiinDCCB,  July,  IBTO.) 


TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Under  tliis  head  it  is  witli  niacli  gratification  tbat  I  am  able  to  report 
that  during  tbe  year  1878  wc  sold  to  France  au  excess  of  $J2,!)3.1,LW.2y 
worth  of  our  products,  over  and  aliove  what  we  ]>urchiised  from  lier. 
Tlie  volume  of  this  trade  is  thus  stated : 

1 1  iipnitfl  into  Franco  from  the  Fiiiti-il  Stat<'8 iili)4,  ITG.aTd  40 

Kii|iiirtsfiuiu  KiHiicc  to  tlie  Uiiit4!d  Stales CJ.-Wl.ffiO  ai) 

Kalaiic- in  f.iv.ir  ..r  (lie  L'nitv.l  States 4-'.'.Ki7,.ti:  -Jo 
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Particular  importance  attaches  to  this  balance  in  our  favor  when  it  is 
considered  that^  since  the  year  1873,  France's  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  exhibited  an  almost  steady  decline  in  value,  decreasing  from 
870,660,000  in  that  year  to  $61,241,000  in  1878,  while  on  the  other  hand 
her  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  in  an  enormously 
greater  ratio — they  being  in  1873  of  the  value  of  $42,840,000;  and  in 
1878  of  the  value  of  $104,176,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  balance  in  our  favor  alone  duiing  1878 
exceeds  by  $95,000  the  entire  vaUie  of  our  exports  to  France  in  1873. 

The  very  poor  results  of  agricultural  operations  during  the  past  two 
seasons  are  mainly  the  cause  of  this  change.  A  reference  to  the  table 
herewith  which  gives  the  imports  into  France  from  the  United  States 
shows  that,  out  of  a  total  of  $104,176,000,  grain,  meats,  grease,  and  i)ro- 
visions  figure  to  the  extent  of  $58,884,000,  or  more  than  one-half. 
While  our  manufactures  continue  to  be  of  minor  importance  in  the  list, 
it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  competition  of  our  factories  begins  to 
occasion  uneasiness,  to  some  degree,  to  the  manufacturing  interests  in 
France.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  ' 
^'commission  permanente  des  valeurs^'"  adcfressed  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  speaks  for  itself.    The  president  says : 

Olio  of  tlie  most  salient  i>oints  of  this  report  is  the  proof  of  the  developinent  of  the 
industries  of  the  United  States.  The  American  people  who,  until  recent  years,  pui^- 
chiised  of  us  the  greater  part  of  our  manufactured  articles,  have,  of  late,  establisheil 
numerous  factories  in  which  they  pursue  European  processes — ^jirocesses  which  they 
have  fre(]nently  perfected.  Instead  of  remaining  our  tributaries,  as  in  the  past,  they 
now  consume  the  products  of  their  own  factories,  and  export,  even  upon  the  continent, 
and  in  competition  with  our  manufactures,  a  certain  number  of  articles,  among  which 
we  notice  works  in  leather  and  morocco,  toys,  watchmakers'  materials,  and  steel  tools. 
This  is  an  important  matter  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  proper  to  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  our  manufacturers,  in  order  that  they  may  redouble  their  clibrts  to  sustain 
the  struggle  with  these  new  producers, 

Tlie  declared  value  of  exports  from  France  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
856,2 17,022.51,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $  10,388,077.44. 
The  following  articles  show  the  most  marked  increase:  Merinoes,  cash- 
meres, and  miscellaneous  dress  goods,  for  $2,296,287 ;  silk  and  manu- 
factures of,  $1,751,843;  laces  and  tulles,  $1,590,871 ;  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  622,965 ;  wines  and  liquors,  $572,1 03 ;  upholstery  goods,  $506,475 ; 
works  of  art,  $420,854 ;  hats  and  hatters'  goods,  $385,589 ;  calf-skins 
and  leather,  $363,361;  wool,  $313,176;  gloves,  ^290,987;  argols  and 
cream  of  tartar,  $288,516 ;  chemicals,  $240,383 ;  furniture,  $204,871 ; 
clocks  and  watches,  $183,535;  glass,  porcelain,  and  potteries,  $162,625 ; 
brandy,  $157,090;  hardware,  machinery,  and  rails,  $132,072;  prunes, 
nuts,  raisins,  &c.,  $122,083 ;  dyestuils,  $109,012 ;  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables,  $101.359 ;  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  .$83,806 ;  corsets, 
$44,160 ;  scientific  instruments,  $43,012 ;  oils,  $42,472 ;  books  and  en- 
gravings, $35,300;  albumen,  $32,314;  India  rubber,  $31,888;  salt,  $30,781; 
carpets,  $23,160. 

Decreases  are  noticeable  in  the  following  articles,  to  the  amounts 
named  :  Cotton  goods,  $375,068  ;  woolen  cloth,  $341,615 ;  fancy  goods, 
;!f300,802;  shawls,  $137,268;  costumes  and  dresses,  $118,123 ;  drugs  and 
medicines,  $42,957;  hosier^',  $35,944;  hair,  other  than  human,  $34,671; 
coffee  and  cocoa,  $30,157  ;  buttons  and  trimmings,  $27,541 ;  boots,  shoes, 
and  leather  manufactures,  $26,406 ;  lemons,  $15,042;  rags  and  old  paper, 
*  14,433. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
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and  France,  by  kinds  of  merchandise,  during  the  years  1877  and  187S, 
and  by  totals  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1878 : 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  showing  tlie  values,  hy  kinds  of  merchandise,  of  imports  into  France  from  the  Vn'ited 

States  during  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


ArticIeH. 


Cereals 

Cotton,  raw 

Meats  <fre8h  and  salteil) 

GreaAe  of  all  kinds,  except  fisb-oil. 

Tol>acco,  raw 

Oils,  mineral,  crude 

Copper 


IMstilled  liquors 

Machinery 

Oil,  cotton-seed , 

Bnilding  material,  timber 

Oils,  mineral,  refiued 

Coffee 


Oak  staves 

Hides,  raw 

Oils,tlsli 

Silk- worm  eggs 

Bristles ^ 

Whalebone,  anmanufactured /. 

Resin 

Fish,  preserved,  other  than  sardines  . 
Utensils  and  manufactures  of  metals 

Peruvian  bark 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Silverware 

Pitch  and  turpentine 

Silk,  raw 

Bones  and  hoofs 

Seeds  

Jewelers'  dust 

Potash 

Yellow-oak  bark 

Sponges 

Roe  of  codfish  and  mackerel 

Hops 

Other  articles 


Totol 
1877.. 


lucrease,  1878 


"  This  includes  imports  from  the  Pacific  coast  of . 
f  This  includes  ioiportA  fh>m  the  Pacmc  coast  of. 


1877. 


1^4, 
25, 

4, 

5. 

3. 

4. 

1. 


643,802  20 
ri91,767  00 
688.146  8U 
022,668  60 
639,104  00 
431,  609  00 
554,551  60 


1. 


476.  600  40 

125, 496  80 

881. 616  20 

544, 612  60 

342,966  00 

285,980  00 

157, 997  60 

186,281  40 

342,  080  00 

49, 086  80 

32,169  60 

68,881  60 

139, 435  00 

78,  0O2  20 


45, 760  00 


36, 116  20 
77, 552  80 
49. 084  40 
48,«51  00 
36,530  80 
..I 


40,343  80 
150, 218  00 
785,907  00 


1878. 


*$38.358, 

30,093, 

9.896, 

9,106, 

3,486, 

3,  395, 

1,281, 

1,127. 

925. 

859, 

652, 

564, 

472, 

414. 

336. 

330, 

210, 

194, 

174. 

130, 

118, 

112. 

103. 

61, 

61. 

54, 

46. 
44, 
40. 
37. 
35, 
33. 
33, 
31, 


185  20 
899  40 
829  20 
609  20 
961  20 
837  60 
772  40 
850  00 
214  80 
822  40 
142  20 
919  60 
307  40 
422  20 
855  00 
816  20 
060  00 
014  80 
276  00 
000  00 
467  80 
044  80 
119  80 
008  80 
016  80 
649  20 
101  20 
401  60 
010  00 
040  40 
082  40 
709  00 
292 
617 


80 
60 


t810,966  20 


56, 061, 219  20  ,  104, 176, 270  40 
56.061,219  20 


48,115,051  20 


Total 


$957, 186  00 
5,662  80 

902,848  80 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  sho'rlnj  th^  valaet,  by  kinds  of  merch^it^dise,  of  exports  from  Franot'  to  the  United 

States  during  the  years  1677  and  1878. 


Articles. 


1877, 


Tissues  of  silk  and  raw  silk $21,931,363  80 

Trimminjrs,  wool    10,878,478  20 

Articles  made  of  leather 4,034,052  40 

Prepared  hides 2,563,768  40 

Buttons,  &o 2,142,578  60 

Feathers  for  ornament j  1,553.008  00 

Trimmings  and  ribbons,  cotton 4 1,688,980  00 

Wine ;  1,740.908  60 

Straw  trimmings 2,347,490  60 

Straw  hHts.&o 1,336,199  40 

Hair  ofanitrnls  of  all  kinds 782,421  00 


1878. 


$21,275,312  00 
11. 744, 200  60 
3,  764, 946  20 
2, 216, 109  60 
1,980,854  00 
1,842,081  40 
1, 644, 887  00 
1, 410, 022  40 
1,413.021  20 
1, 408. 985  20 
830,350  00 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UKITBD  STATES-Coiitiiiued. 
Table  showing  the  valueSf  by  kinds  of  merohandisef  of  eacports  from  France,  ^o. — Continued. 


Articles. 


BonneU  and  aitiflcial  fltwen  . . .. 

SUkttidmrrilk 

Clocks  and  watcbee , 

Imitation  Jcwelrv 

CkHihlng  and  onaerwear , 

Glass- ware  and  pottery 

Catlery  and  hardware.. , 

Pish,  picserred 

Wo(d  sad  waste  wool  • 

Tots,  Slo 

Salphate  of  quinine 

Stationerv  and  books 

Flax  and  nemp,  manufiEMstnres  of 

Ol^tsof  coUsetion 

Baw  hides  and  fors 

Millstones 

Oils,  fixed 

Liqnors  and  spirits 

Dyes. 


Tartrate  of  potash 

Cheese 

Coal 

Fmits,  table 

Scientiflc  instnuntsnts . . . 

Stones,  cut 

Perftimery «.. 

Fnxnitare 

Soap,  ordinary 

Glycerine ^.•. 

Colors 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Salt,  marine 

Nuts 

Jewelry,  gold  and  silver. 

Aniline  dye 

Oxide  of  sine 

Medicines,  prepared  .... 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments . . . . 

Sponges 

Madder .'. 

Wooden  ware 

Meats^  f^esh  and  salt.... 

Tissues,  raw  silk 

CoflTee 

Rags 

Vegetables,  preserved. . . 
Other  articles 


Total 
1»77.. 


|8M,401  00 
1,102,266  20 
680,408  40 
721,500  00 
679,260  60 
640.185  00 
586,460  80 
890,608  60 
252,771  80 
101,906  00 
65,400  00 
402,620  00 
401,085  20 
214, 437  00 
261,458  60 
279,048  00 
274,306  00 
244,026  80 
162,165  20 
151,838  00 


150,177  80 

400. 617  40 

86,119  00 

45.509  60 

117, 021  60 

82,008  40 

135,049  80 

101, 715  40 

95,879  60 

57.864  20 


1»78. 


117. 247  00 
235,585  00 
132,759  00 
85.337  60 
53, 712  40 
95,652  20 
64,774  80 


Decrease,  1878. 


158,576  40 

73,130  00 

52,609  80 

161,856  00 

152,427  80 

185,168  00 

46,896  60 

1, 571, 585  80 


68.687.393  60 


0730,280  60 

690.245  80 

640,060  60 

645,  MO  00 

611,418  20 

406,02  60 

473,049  00 

452,060  40 

414,788  40 

345,087  60 

843.440  00 

386,688  80 

335.722  00 

802.204  80 

208,328  00 

286,692  00 

968,488  40 

251, 128  40 

283,226  40 

189.220  20 

173.790  40 

153,542  00 

153,666  0a 

128. 571  00 

128,079  80 

111,  111  20 

106,291  60 

00,824  80 

00.067  80 

96,486  80 

90,972  00 

85,898  60 

88,900  20 

83,660  00 

74,668  80 

50,305  20 

56,827  40 

55,979  60 

55. 576  60 

53,726  80 

•    50,888  00 

50,531  80 

41,174  80 


1,254.760  80 


61, 241, 038  20 
68,687,388  60 


2.446,860  40 


Table  ehotoing  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  France,  and  the  value  of 
exports  fivm  France  to  the  United  States  during  each  year  from  1873  to  1878,  inclusive* 
( Ueneral  commerce. ) 


Description. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Imports  from  United  States. 
Exports  to  United  States  . . . 

$42,840,000 
76,660,000 

$49,980,000 
79,420,000 

$39,120,000 
72,100,000 

$65,880,000 
64,360,000 

$56,061,000 
63,687,000 

$104,176,000 
61,241,000 

83,820,000 

20,440,000 

82,960.000 

8.480,000 

7.626,000 

Balance  fhr  TTnfted  StatMi 

42,985,000b 

For  the  six  years :     - 

Imports $348,056,000 

Exports 417,461,000 


^Balance  remaining  in  favor  of  France 
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69,405,000 
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NAVIGATION. 

The  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vessels  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
flags  to  and  from  French  ports  during  the  year  1878  was  53,260,  repre- 
senting a  totskl  measurement  of  16,088,000  tons.  Compared  with  the 
year  1877,  these  figures  show  an  increase  of  509  voyages  and  of  1,681,000 
tons.  As  to  tonnage,  the  French  marine  participated  in  the  foUowiag 
proportions :  SaOing  vessels,  29}  per  cent. :  steam  vessels,  36|  per  cent. ; 
in  both  classes  combined.  34}  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  tiie  latter 
respect  during  the  year  1877  was  37  per  cent. 

Gnie  following  tables  show  the  figures  of  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  France  during  1878,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  employment 
of  tiie  I^ench  mercantile  marine  during  said  period : 

SlatemeHt  8howiR{f  the  flag,  number,  and  tonnage  of  veaseU  engaged  in  eommeroe  between 

France  and  the  United  Statee  during  1878. 


Flag. 

With  cargo. 

InhaUaat 

Totals. 

Nnmher. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Knmber. 

fTonnage. 

United  States. 

EHTKRED. 

193 

121 

1,111 

138,419 
143,544 
784,410 

2 

1,360 

196 

121 

1.112 

189,779 
143,544 

784,660 

French  .......•••• -. 

Other 

1 

250 

Total ... 

1,425   1,068,373 

8 

1,610 

1,428 

1,067,983 

CIAABKQ. 

United  States. 

28 

87 

156 

16.078 
118, 458 
188,984 

148 

37 

774 

•  116, 141 

24,147 

466,601 

176 
104 
990 

132, 214 
142, 605 

'French ........^r 

other 

640.535 



Total... 

251 

818,465 

969 

606,889 

1,210 

615,394 

Condition  of  the  French  mercantile  marinCj  December  31,  1878. 


Classification. 


Under  80  tons* 

30  to  60  tons 

60  to  60  tons 

60  to  100  tons 

100  to  200  tons 

200  to  300  tons 

800  to  400  tons 

400  to  600  tons 

500  to  600  tons 

600  to  700  tons 

700  to  800  tons 

800to  1,000  tons.... 
l,000to  1,200  tons.. 
1,200  to  1,600  tons  . . 
1,600  to  2,000  tons  . . 
2,000  tons  and  over. 


Sailing. 


Nol 


10,811 

985 

854 

901 

876 

403 

237 

159 

74 

75 

82 

20 

5 

7 


Total I  14,939 


Tons. 


86,698 

37,316 

19,450 

69,682 

121, 740 

100,139 

83,348 

70.065 

40,313 

45, 949 

23,646 

17,338 

5,446 

8,436 


Crews. 


44,246 

6,863 

2,767 

7,408 

10,463 

5,289 

2,795 

2,287 

1,188 

1,214 

646 

449 

130 

174 


No. 


149 
66 
16 
64 
36 
27 
36 
24 
24 
23 
29 
14 
23 
13 
20 
25 


730,075  ;  84,919        t588 


Steam. 


Tons. 


2.185 

2,568 

879 

4,902 

6,844 

7,038 

12,685 

10.748 

13, 126 

15,455 

21,370 

12, 156 

25,436 

17,656 

35,104 

58,701 


Crews. 


660 
452 
118 
602 
448 
457 
657 
474 
408 
614 
768 
611 
1,021 
464 
1,268 
2.011 


245,808  ;  a,  023 


Totals. 


No. 


10,960 

1,051 

870 

965 

912 

430 

272 

183 

08 

98 

61 

34 

28 

20 

20 

25 


Tons. 


88,783 
89,884 
20,838 
74.584 
127.584 
107,177 
96,033 
81,408 
63,439 
61,404 
45,016 
29,494 
30,882 
25,902 
85,104 
58,761 


15,527  ,975,883 


Crews. 


44.906 
6,315 
2,8i» 
7,910 

10,  Oil 
5,746 
3,45S 
2,761 
1,686 
1,828 
1,414 
1,060 
1,151 
638 
1,268 
2,011 


96,942 


«   *  These  figures  do  not  inolude  boata  of  two  tonH  and  nnder  engaged  iu  shore  fisheries,  which  number 
10,324,  embracing  14,986  touH,  and  employing  17,975  men. 
t  With  a  total  horse-power  of  80,108. 
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Emploj/mimt  of  the  French  marine  during  1878. 


How  employed. 


Coast  and  naall  fishery 

Bsnkflsheiy 

CoMting 

Enropesik  seas  and  Hedlterraneaa 

LongToyages 

Pilotage,  towing,  yachts,  dtc 

Totals 


Tonnage.    Crews. 


a5,C58 

M,296 

109,020 

200,375 

478,877 

86,690 


45,386 

11,729 

9,669 

0,922 

16,779 

2,557 


975,888 


95,942 


FISHERIES. 


The  total  valae  of  the  products  of  this  industry  daring  the  year  1878 
was  $17,394,344,  which,  compared  with  1877,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$51,094,  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  shore  and  river  fishing. 
This  decrease  is  considered  as  quite  insignificant,  and  tiie  general  result 
of  the  year's  operations  is  satisfactory.  This  is  shown  by  reference  to 
the  figures  for  1875,  when  the  value  only  reached  $3,433,308,  and  in  1874 
it  was  still  less. 

In  quantities  the  figures  are  in  some  cases  enormous,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 


Kinds. 


1678. 


Cod kilograms 

Herring do.... 

Mackerel do — 

Sstdines number 

Aachories kilograms 

other  fish do... 

Oysters number 

lytoscles hectoliters 

Other  shellfish do 

Cmstaceic number. . 

Prawns kilograms.. 


-I 


20.022,311 

21, 764, 707 

7,368,143 

1. 910, 302. 820 

880,347 

44.134.083 

169,  307, 046 

506,648 

145,536 

1, 466, 240 

1,310,741 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1, 007, 355 


813, 252, 622 

284,338 

1, 484, 180 

65,  042, 065 

62,263 

10,168 

360, 427 


8, 655, 610 
2,0c«,530 


8,708 


The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  New  Foundland  and  Iceland 
fisheries  amounted  to  12,701;  in  the  coast  fisheries,  69,830^  giving  a 
total  of  82,531.  Adding  to  these  the  men,  women,  and  children  wha 
conduct  their  operations  on  foot,  catching  shrimps,  &c.,  and  the  total 
win  reach  130,000  persons  who  obtain  their  living  by  maritime  fishery. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  was  21,992,  with  a  tonnage  of  164,000» 
being  an  increa.se  over  1877  of  427  vessels  and  4,834  tons. 

RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1878  was  13,789. 

The  total  receipts  for  1878  were  $181,177,043;  1877,  $169,106,572; 
being  an  increase  of  $12,070,571. 

Of  these  13,789  miles  of  railway,  12,812  miles  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  companies,  and  977  miles  were  exclusively  the  proi)erty  of  the 
State. 

CANALS. 

The  canals  now  existing  in  Franc3  a:  e  about  3,000  miles  in  length,  and, 
while  affording  great  facilities  for  the  trans[;ortation  of  agricultural  and 
mining  products,  they  are  still  ins  itllcieiit  to  meet  the  demands  that  are 
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made  upon  them,  and  to  afford,  in  competition  with  the  railways,  the 
cheaper  freights  that  the  French  fiBuiners  and  miners  ask ;  so  that,  in  a 
measure,  foreign  producers  may  be  kept  at  a  distance.  A  liurge  number 
of  projects  are  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. They  embrace  plans  for  a  thorough  network  of  canals,  the  es- 
timate cost  of  which  amounts  to  9252000,000  francs  ($186^000.000),  and 
it  is  to  be  jiresumed  that  from  the  interest  manifested  m  tne  under- 
taking throughout  the  country,  and  from  its  urgency  and  practicability, 
much  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  year  1878  the  internal  revenue  derived  from  taxes,  con- 
nected exclusively  with  the  navigation  of  canals  and  rivers^  amounted 
to  $854,660.61.  As  compared  wi0i  the  year  1877,  these  receipts  show  a 
decrease  of  $25,796.91.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  in 
1878  amounted  to  1,787,403,141  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  only  about 
one  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  year  preceding.  This  difference 
loses  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  year  1872,  this  branch 
of  commerce  has  advanced  in  extent  fully  14  per  cent. 

GOAL  MINES. 

Production  for  1877  and  1878. 
1OT8 :  Tom. 

Pit  coal  and  anthracite 16,618,99e 

Lignite '   477,5^ 

Total  for  1878 17,096,563 

Total  for  1877 16,804,529 

Increase  for  1878 292,034 

There  were  imported  into  France  during  1878,  in  round  numbers, 
8,300,000  tons  of  pit  coal,  being  an  increase  of  about  1,100,000  tons  over 
1877.  In  this  importation  England  figured  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
4,000,000  tons,  and  Belgium  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,600,000  tons. 

The  exportations  were  about  1,070,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
over  164,000  tons  compared  with  1877.  As  above,  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  1878  was  7,230,000  tons. 

The  import  duty  on  coal  is  12  centimes  per  100  kilograms,  or  about 
23  cents  per  ton. 

Production  ofmetaU  in  1878. 

IBON.  ToDB. 

Raila 52,478 

Refined  iron 27,307 

Sheet  iron 123,666 

Other  iron .' 601,890 

Total 805  341 

Production  of  1877 II!"! ill""!  874*695 

Decrease  for  1878 „ 69,354 

STEEL. 

Rails 333,514 

Bessemer,  Siemens,  Martin,  and  other  (oast) T..,    32,'830 

Puddled 12,901 

Cemented , 1,690 

Refined  cast 7,65:i 

Sheets  and  plates 10,740 

Total .- 289,327 

Production  of  1877 : ^.  255,217 

Increase  for  1878 at,  110 
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WINE  PRODUCT  OF  1877  AND  1878. 

The  area  of  vineyards  in  1874  was  6,046,441  acres,  a  figure  never 
previously  exceeded.  Since  that  date,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera^  a  reduction  has  occurred  of  373,023  acres.  As  compared 
with  1877,  the  area  in  cultivation  in  1878  decreased  about  123,500  acres, 
the  figures  for  1878  being  5,673,418  acres. 

The  product  of  wine  for  1877  was  1,240,917,986  gallons  j  for  1878, 
1,071,852,166  gallons;  decrease,  169,065,820  gallons. 

The  mean  product  for  the  last  ten  years  was  1,249.907,186  gallons ; 
product  for  1878^  1,071,852,166  gallons ;  decrease,  178,055,020  gallons. 

In  the  wine  districts  known  as  Armagnac,  Bordelais,  P6rigord,  An- 
goumois,  and  Saintonge  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  cidium 
have  been  most  severe,  causing  m  these  sections  alone  a  decrease  of 
about  88,000,000  gallons,  as  compared  with  1877,  and  of  about  44,000,000 
gallons  as  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  these 
districts  the  yield  per  hectare,  which  was  formerly  650  to  660  gallons, 
during  1878  was  only  330  to  440  gallons. 

The  American  vine-stocks,  wliich  have  been  planted  as  an  experir 
ment,  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and,  although  of  course  in  many 
instances  not  equaling  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  old  vines,  have  yet 
shown  great  resistance  to  the  disease.  The  treatment  by  sulphuret  of 
carbon  has  been  followed  with  great  success  where  its  application  has 
been  made  intelligently.  The  cost  o£  applying  it  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
250  to  300  francs  [$50  to  $60)  per  hectare  for  two  dressings.  Wh^e 
feasible,  as  alongside  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  found  advisable  to  turn 
the  water  over  iSie  vineyard  and  submerge  it,  inasmuch  as  the  mud  de- 
posited by  this  means  lias  a  good  effect  in  killing  the  phylloxera 

The  estimated  wine  product  for  the  season  of  1879  is  given  aa 
670,416,296  gallons,  a  decrease,  compared  with  1878,  of  401,435,870 
gallons. 

CIDER. 

The  product  of  this  article  for  1877  was  293,588,790  gallons ;  for  1878, 
262,586,522  gallons ;  decrease,  31,002,268  gallons. 

As  compared  with  the  mean  product  for  the  past  ten  years,  1878 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  15,400,000  gallons. 


ALCOHOLS. 
FroducHon  and  movement  during  (he  yean  ending  September  30, 1877,  and  September  30, 1878. 


GaUons. 

4, 190, 560 

1, 955, 646 

3, 652. 616 

7, 012, 500 

14,455,078 

698,434 

2,585,660 

28, 357, 868 

£xportotions ." 1    6,513,782 


Stock  on  band  At  end  of  precedlns  year 
In  the  hands  of  boilers  and  dJstilleTs : 

Produced  from  wine 

Prodaced  ftom  fimnes 

Prodnced  from  beets 

Produced  from  molasses 

Prodaoed  fh>m  other  substances . . . 

Importations 

Delivered  for  internal  consumption 


SILK. 


QaOon*. 
5, 380, 648 

1, 210, 330 
3,  561, 272 
3, 719, 144 

14, 623, 858 

841,060 

1,988.454 

23, 083, 236 
7, 340, 872 


The  un&vorable  weather  of  the  year  1878  interfered  with  the  success- 
ful rearing  of  the  silk- worm,  so  that  only  7,000,000  kilograms^  15,435,000 
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X>ounds  of  cocoons  were  produced ;  that  is  to  say^  30  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1877.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  importations  from  Italy,  from  the  Tyrol, 
and  from  Asia,  the  demands  of  the  French  manufactnrers  have  been  met, 
with  but  comparatively  little  inconvenience,  and  the  silk  commerce  has 
stiU  shown  a  value  reaching  to  about  800,000,000  francs  ($160,000,000). 
In  this  trade  the  city  of  Lyons  figures  for  about  400,000,000  francs 
($80,000,000)^  and  the  city  of  Saint  Etienne  for  about  60.000,000  francs 
($12,000,000),  which  is  considered  here  as  excellent  proof  that  these  great 
centers  of  manufiM^turing  industry  continue  to  maintain  with  energy  the 
struggle  against  their  foreign  competitors,  who,  in  many  respects,  are 
often  more  favorably  situat^  in  that  which  concerns  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  labor. 

The  ofKcial  publications  of  the  French  Government  furnish  the  follow- 
ing information  as  to  the  imports  and  exports  under  this  head : 

[General  commerce.] 

SILK  IMPORTS,  1878. 

Cocoons,  dry  and  fresh $4,826,666 

Raw  silk 66,389,361 

Colored  thread,  &o 375,400 

Carded,  combed,  and  other  unmanufactured 10,781,869 

Pure  silk  tissues 13,419,516 

Mixed  silk  tissues 2,540,997 

G«aze  andcrftpes 578,136 

TuUes 225,109 

Laces 239,034 

Waste  tissues 216.188 

Trimmings ..«.  83,072 

Ribbons : 20,642,832 

Total 120,318,(^0 

SILK  EXPORTS,  1878. 

Cocoons $1,942,387 

Raw  silk,  &c 29,746,699 

Colored  thread,  ^kx) 393,855 

Other  colored  silk 4,595,025 

Waste,  combed,  and  carded - 7,578,247 

Pure  silk  tissues 36,342,200 

Mixed  silk  tissues , 9,935,726 

Gauzes  and  crdpes 3,853,866 

Tulles 1,429,680 

Laces 282,849 

Waste  tissues 729,108 

Hosiery,  &o 312,897 

Trimmings 3,474,825 

Ribbons 23,957,168 

Total 124,574,534 

SUGAR. 

The  operations  under  this  head  are  thus  given : 

Refined  juice. 

Gallons. 

Year  1878,  509  factories $1,323,096,280 

Year  1877,  514  factories 1,029,344,250 

Increa89  for  1878 293,752.030 
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Stock  of  sugar,  including  seaaon^s  product  and  amount  remaining  on  hand  from  preceding 

year. 

Kilognms. 

Season  of  1878 $418,478,914 

Season  of  1877 280,307,544 


Increase  for  1878 138,171,370 

Imports  and  ejsports  of  sugar,  1877  and  1878. 


I>e8Criptioxi. 

1877. 

1878. 

'French  ooloniftl  sTijnr  .... 

nCPOBTB. 

$11,500,000 
14,720,000 

$10,140,000 
0. 100, 000 

Foreisn  saear  .•......>... 

Total 

26,220,000 

19,240,000 

RXF0BT8. 

R6fiiic>d  samr 

$26,280,000 
10,680,000 

$24,040,000 
6,400,000 

Baw  sugar - 

Total 

36,000,000 

80.440,000 

Wheat  product  of  France  for  ihe  years  1877  and  1878. 


Years. 


yo.  of  aores 
sown. 


1877. 
1878. 


Deoreaae 


17,240,888 
16,900,947 


830,886 


No.  of  bush- 
els harvested. 


275,500,686 
262,089,090 


18,410,906 


Ka  of  bnsh* 
els  per  acre 
(average). 


15.H- 
l&4<f- 


.6+ 


Mean  price 
per  busheL 


$164+ 
1  61+ 


0.08+ 


It  is  estimated  that  the  harvest  of  1879  will  show  a  production  of 
220,080,000  bashels.  As  the  production  of  ordinarily  good  years  reaches 
the  amount  of  275,000,000  bushels,  this  exhibits  a  falling  off  of  about  20 
percent. 

The  importations  of  cereals  in  1878  reached  the  largest  figure  yet 
known,  viz,  15,350,000  quintals,  or  1,510,826  tons  avoirdupois.  A  com- 
parative statement  of  these  importations  shows : 

Imports  for  1877 ^1,320,000 

Imports  for  1878 128,120,000 


Increase  for  1878 


76, 800, 000 


BANK  OF  FBAKCE. 


The  gross  operations  of  the  bank  for  1878  were $1, 957, 327, 940 

For  1877  they  were 1,902,116,600 


Increase 


55,211,340 


DISCOUNT. 


The  operations  under  this  head  dori  ng  1878  were $1, 521 ,  261 ,  140 

During  1877  they  were 1,515,563,580 

Increase 5,697,560 

In  the  amount  for  1878  the  head  ofi&ce  at  Paris  participated  for 
$621,245,249.  The  rate  of  discount  was,  from  January  1  to  April  5, 
1877,  3  per  cent.;  April  5, 1877,  to  October  16, 1878,  2  per  cent.;  Octo- 
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ber  16  to  December  31, 1878,  3  per  cest.  The  tax  npon  advanees  has 
been  fixed  at  4  per  cent,  since  October  16, 1878. 

The  metallic  reserve  of  the  bank  and  itfi  branches,  December  31, 1878, 
\ras  (408,340,0003  December  31, 1877,  it  was  $406,440,000;  the  increase 
being  $2,900,000. 

The  bank-note  circulation  January  31, 1879,  was  as  follows: 


Denomination. 


5,000  fttuios  each. 
1.000  firancs  each. 
500  frsnca  each  .. 
200  francs  each  . . 
100  francs  each  . . 
50  firancs  each  . . . 
25  francs  each  . . . 
20  francs  each  ... 
5  francs  each...^. 
Old  t3-pes 


Total  in  fr«nc8  . 
Total  in  dollars . 


No.  of  notes., 

Value. 

Franei. 

5 

25,000 

1,382,370 

1,382,379,000 

753,590 

376,790,500 

8.087 

617,400 

5,046,081 

504, 603, 100 

316.166 

15,808.300 

20,625 

738,125 

426,537 

8,530,740 

206,658 

1,033,265 

1.245 

.    436,400 

8,165,227 

2,290,070,830 

i 

$458, 194, 166 

Beckoning  the  population  of  France  in  round  numbers  at  37,000,000^ 
^this  would  show  a  paper-money  circulation  of  12.38  per  capita. 

At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in  operation^  in  addition  to  the  head 
office  at  Paris,  86  branches,  with  a  total  personnel  of  1.669.  The  net 
profits  of  the  institution  for  1878  amounted  to  $l,518,4o9,  and  the  net 
dividend  per  share  was  $18.34.  The  shares  were  quoted  December  31, 
1878,  at  $594.02,  3,082.50  francs. 

NATIONAl,  DEBT. 

The  consolidated  debt  of  France  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  amounted 
to  $3,972,407,312.44,  and  was  bonded  as  follows : 

5  per  cent,  bonda |1, 383, 4d4, 048  00 

4i  percent,  bonds 166,412,351  11 

4percent.  bonda 2,230,480  00 

3  per  cent,  bonds 2,420,270,433  33 

TotAl 3,972,407,312  44 

As  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  the  1st  of  Januaary,  1878, 
this  shows  a  decrease  of  $3^488,107.56. 

Comparing  the  above  pnncipal  of  the  French  debt  with  that  of  the 
United  States  at  the  same  period  we  have  the  following  result : 

Debt  of  France $3,972,407,312  44 

Debt  of  the  United  States 2,267,702,345  00 

Difference 1,704,704,967  44 

TAJCES. 

The  total  product  of  state  taxes  for  the  year  1878  amounted  to 
2,902,225,700  francs  ($580,445,140),  which,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1877,  shows  an  increase  of  75,487,500  francs  ($15,097,500).  The  follow- 
ing exhibits  the  sources  of  revenue  in  detail : 

Direct  taxes,  1878 $143,240,940 

Direct  taxes,  1877 141,107.320 

Increase  for  1878 2,133.620 
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Income  taxes,  1878 $6,854,600 

Income  taxeS)  1877 6,828,400 

Increaae  for  1878 1 26,400 

-  ■  '        .    '^ 


Indirect  taxes : 

Registration,  &c $97,474 

Stamps 31,775 

CastomSy  diyers  merchandise,  import 40,095 

Cnstoms,  colonial  sugar,  import 7,540 

Cnstoms,  foreign  sngar,  import 6,886 

Cnstoms,  export  dues 45 

Statistics,  duties 1|227 

Navigation  duties 1,180 

Customs,  divers 739 

Salt,  cnstoms 4,238 

Salt,  indirect 2,339 

Liquors 81,716 

Native  sugar 21,888 

Matches ^ 3,206 

Chicory 1,027 

Paper 2,971 

Mineral  oil 31 

Other  oil  taxes 1, 190 

Soap , 262 

Stearine  and  candles 1,474 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid 420 

Dynamite 79 

Passengers' fares,  railway r. • 15,241 

Passengers' fares,  other  conveyances 1,188 

Railway  receipts,  5i>er  cent,  tax....: 2,241 

Divers  indirect  taxes • 9,574 

Tobacco  monopoly 66,434 

Powder  monopoly 2, 662 

Post-office 20,971 

Telegraplis 4,224 


Total  for  1878 430,349 

Total  for  1877 417,411 


600 
600 
600 
800 
000 
000 
200 
600 
800 
800 
200 
600 
400 
600 
800 
200 
000 
000 
200 
400 
400 
200 
800 
600 
400 
000 
800 
400 
400 
000 


400 
920 


Increase  for  1878 12,937,480 

BtTDGET  FOB  1879. 

By  the  law  of  December  22. 1878,  the  fii^fue  of  credits  opened  for  the 
ordinary  budget  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $540,017,558.40. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  above  law  additional  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and  others  are  still  under  deliberation,  which,  taken  together 
with  the  amount  origin^y  allowed,  will  swell  the  expenses  of  the  year 
to  the  sum  of  $554,822,134.93,  whicn  is  given  in  detail  as  follows : 

Public  debt*  (finances,  flnst  section) $241,880,601  80 

Justice 6,890,711  8^i 

Foreign  affairs 2,646,010  00 

Minislry  of  the  interior 14,288,313  21 

ReUgion 10,723,455  76 

Algeria 4,592,727  49 

Ministry  of  finances,  general  service  (second  section) 8, 099, 971  92 

PoflftB  and  telegraphs 21,521,520  20 

Ministry  of  war 111,223,350  81 

Ministry  of  marine  and  colonies • , 39,794,965  62 

Public  instruction 11,649,755  20 

Fine  arts 1,514,002  00 

Ministry  of  agricnlture  and  commerce 7,063,894  20 

Ministry  of  public  works  (fliBt  section) 16,058,571  63 

Ministry  of  public  works(second  section) 18,907,304  95 

Ministry  of  finances  (third  section) 34,767,978  20 

Ministry  of  finances  (fourth  section) 3,199,000  00 

Total 564,822,134  93 

*  Including  expenses  of  executive  and  legislation. 
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The  receipts  for  the  year  1879,  of  course,  cannot  yet  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  reauy  valuable.  Those  for  1878  are  stated 
at  $570,469,396.20.  The  expenses  of  1878,  so  far  as  determined,  amounted 
to  $569,042,099.80,  showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  of 
$1,427^296.40.  Comparing  the  expenses  of  the  two  years,  we  have  the 
following  result: 

Expenses  of  1878 $569,042,099  80 

Expenses  of  1879 554,822,134  93 

Decrease  for  1879 14,219,964  87 

PBOPOSED  BUDaET   FOE  1880. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1880,  as  modified  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, is  proposed  as  follows: 

Public  debt,  legislative,  execnti ve,  and  pensions $246, 447, 742 

Justice , 6,862,400 

Foreign  affairs 2,651,460 

Ministry  of  the  interior 13,405,601 

Algeria 4,796,772 

Ministry  of  finances  (general  service) 3,954,520 

Posts  and  telegrapbs 20,996,552 

Ministry  of  war 113,611,826 

Marine  service 32,792,436 

Colonial  service 6,100,888 

PubUc  instruction .: 11,260,255 

Fine  arts 1,618,900 

ReUgion 10,797,084 

Minutry  of  agriculture  and  commerce ^ 7,144,803 

Ministiy  of  public  works  Tordiuary) 16, 171, 6Si23 

Ministry  of  public  works  (extraordinary ) 14,492,487 

Ministry  of  finances  (customs,  internal  revenue,  monopolies,  6lc) 34, 610, 3dB 

Ministry  of  finances,  (restitutions,  reimbursements,  premiums  on  certain 

exportationsy  and misoelianeous) 2,999,800 

Total 550,715,537 

Among  the  items  covered  by  the  above  general  statement,  the  follow- 
ing are  interesting  and  cnrions  fix>m  an  American  point  of  view:  Civil 
pensions,  $12,052,124 )  militiuy  pensions.  $14,431,600 ;  ecclesiastical  pen- 
sions, $5,800 ;  salary  of  the  President  oi  the  republic,  $120,000 :  house- 
hold expfenses  of  the  President,  $60,000;  traveling  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  President,  $60,000  ]  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
$2,164,200;  diplomatic  and  consular,  $2,472,120. 

ABMY, 

The  expenses  of  the  ministry  of  war,  as  provided  for  by  the  budget  of 
1879  and  by  other  credits  opened  and  demanded,  are  estimated  at 
$111,223,350.80.  The  recruitments  in  progress  afford  a  basis  for  fixing 
the  number  of  men  in  the  army  for  the  year  1880.    It  is  given  as  follows : 

Total  strength,  968,300  men;  of  which  number  407,796  will  belong  to 
the  active  army;  313,859,  with  2,850  of&cers,  to  the  reserve  of  the  activ^e 
army;  and  149,000,  with  4,800  officers,  to  the  territorial  army. 

The  number  of  men  who  wiU  join  the  active  army  as  recruits  next 
year  wiU  be  164,554,  distributed  as  follows :  Infantry,  108,729 ;  cavalry, 
16,363;  artillery,  25,221;  engineers,  3,544;  train.  5,44^;  administration, 
5,275.  Of  these  164,544  men,  107,300  will  serve  u:om  three  to  five  years, 
and  57,254  one  year. 

According  to  statements  by  the  minister  of  war,  in  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  budget  of  1880,  the  proportion  of  men  on  duty  is  estimated 
at  91^  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in  the  active  army,  3  per  cent  in  hos- 
pital, 4  per  cent,  on  leave,  and  1^  per  cent,  deserted  or  in  prison. 
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The  number  of  horses  in  the  army  is  reckoiied  at  124,01.'}, 
The  composition  of  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  line  is  as  follows: 
Total  strength  1,656  men  and  officers,  aod  16  horses.  The  regiment  is 
divided  into  four  battalions  of  four  companies  eacii,  and  a  "d^xtdt"  of 
two  companies,  making  eighteen  companies  in  all.  A  company  num- 
bers 87  men,  of  whom  3  are  officers,  7  are  under-officers,  8  are  corporalH, 
2  arc  dnimmers  or  tmmpeters,  66  are  privates,  and  one  "en/ant  de 
trOHpe." 

NAVY. 

The  amount  granted  to  this  service  in  the  budget  of  1S79  was 
$32,183,416. 

The  total  number  of  persons  under  this  ministry'  is  stated  to  be 
101,387,  distributed  as  follows: 

Laud  service 62,514 

Sea  service 27,  OW 

Reaerre  service 1,718 

ColoDisl  service 10,061 

The  number  of  vessels  in  active  service  (commission)  is  132.  The 
number  in  reserve  is  94.  The  number  of  steam  vessels  is  stated  to  be 
179,  with  a  total  horse-power  of  31,821. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  course  of  construction  is  as  follows : 

Iron-clnds  of  tho  first  d»M 7 

IroQ-clodH  of  the  second  otus 6 

CoMt-gaurd  veaaels  of  the  flrat  class 8 

Coaat-gnaid  veaaels  of  the  second  class it 

Guuboata 4 

Cmlsen  of  the  flrat  claBs..... 3 

Croiaeia  of  the  second  oIms 6 

Trausporta 3 

The  amount  asked  by  the  ministiy  of  the  marine  in  the  budget  of 
1880,  for  the  completion  and  for  the  continuation  of  work  npon  these 
vessels,  amounts  to  «.8,100,200. 

Fraieh  poilal  oirouIatioH  and  red  ipts  from  1800  b>  187S. 


T«™. 

Lett*™. 

Printed  ^l■^ 

Becelpta. 

NurMtr. 

O0.OK 

00,000 

si 

M.000 

si 
'i'i 

w:T3S 

gi 

Sis 

iM,M4,D00 

us;  774;  000 

1Z7, 32i;  DM 
1«.  896,  000 
153,  MS,  000 

isa,  300.  ooo 

179,138,000 
1)»,  B30, 000 
MS,  000,  ooo 
232,000,000 

wo,  001,180 
S28;i98,g00 

III 

4S^.«>^BT8 
«8,m;ooo 
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In  the  budget  as  passed  for  the  year  1879,  the  estimated  receipts 
from  posts  and  telegraphs  are  $25,459,000 ;  the  api^opriation  for  the 
service  is  $19,814,001 ;  showing  a  gain  of  $5,644^999. 

December  31, 1878,  there  were  5,777  post-offices  and  92,275  miles  of 
telegraph  lines. 

The  proportion  of  the  number  of  letters  per  inhabitant  passing 
through  the  post  is  thus  stated  by  the  French  postal  authorities  for 
the  several  continental  nations : 

Letters  per  inliabitant : 

Switzerland 20 

France * 15 

Germany 15 

Netherlands 14 

Belgium 13 

Denmark 9 

Anstro- Hungary - 6 

Spain : 5 

Sweden 5 

Italy '  4 

Norway «.  ...••. 4 

Portugal ^...  2 

In  1876  France  occupied  the  fifth  place  in  the  above  table.  Her  ad- 
vance since  then  is  attributed  to  her  rrforms  in  domestic  administration, 
and  to  her  accession  to  the  postal  union. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electoral  statistics. — On  the  31st  of  March,  1879,  there  were  inscribed 
in  France  10,092,843  electors }  of  which  number  183,229  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  legislative  elections  only,  and  9,909,614  were  entitled  to  vote 
in  both  municipal  and  legislative  elections.  The  total  number,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1878,  shows  a  decrease  of  23,977. 
~  Patents. — ^During  the  year  1878  patents  for  inventions  were  issued  as 
follows : 

Patents  for  5  years ^ • 46 

Patents  for  10  years • 54 

Patents  for  15  years 6,026 

Patents,  foreign 222 

Certificates  of  addition 1,633 

Total , 7,9fcl 

For  preceding  years  they  were— 

1866 5,671 

1867 ". 6,098 

1868 6,103 

1869 5,906 

1870 3,850 

1871 2,782 

1872 4,875 

1873 5,074 

1874 5,746 

1875 6,007 

1876 *. 6.750 

1877 7,101 

1878 7.961 
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Mint. — ^The  amount  of  gold)  silver,  and  bronze  coins  produced  at  the 
mints  of  Paris  and  Bordeaox,  daring  1877  and  1878,  is  given  as  follows: 


Coin. 


Gold 

SUvor 

Bronxe .... 

Total 


Franei. 
256, 181, 140. 00 
18,404,285.00 
197, 510. 45 


271,842,94L45 


1878. 


Franet. 
185, 318, 100. 00 
1, 821, 420. 00 
88,430.50 


187,227,958.50 


FORESTS. 

According  to  the  latest  ofiU.ial  statistics  (year  1877),  the  total  super- 
ficial area  of  France  is  given  r.  1 51,982,569  hectares ;  of  which  amount 
8,976,133  hectares,  or  about  17  per  cent.,  were  in  forests,  not  compris- 
ing ornamental  parks^  nurseries,  orchards,  &c.  The  percentage  of  all 
Europe  in  this  regard  is  40.  As  i  egards  area  of  forests,  France  occupies 
the  dffhth  rank  in  comparison  with  the  other  European  States ;  the  first 
place  being  held  by  Bussia,  and  tho.last  by  Denmark. 

The  distribution  of  forests  in  France  presents,  of  cou  se,  in  different 
departments  great  contrasts;  the  department  of  th^  Seine  ranking 
lowest,  with  only  2  per  cent,  of  its  total  area  in  wo  ds,  while  that  of 
Landed  amounts  to  47  per  cent. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  forests  is  thus  distribr  led :  To  the  state, 
10.7  per  cent. ;  to  departments,  commuQes,  &c.,  22  1  per  cent. ;  public 
establishments,  0.3  per  cent. ;  private  owners,  66.6  i>er  cent. 

LIFE  AKD  FIBE  mSURAKOE. 

Idfe  insurance. — ^The  year  1878  shows  the  best  record  ever  yet  attained 
by  the  French  companies.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts 
insured  on  lives  and  annuities  during  1877  and  1878 : 


Capital  insured  (lives) 
Amittitiea 


Total 

Increase  during  1878. 


1877. 


(55, 200, 000 
582,142 


55,878,142  i 


1878. 


$68,048,800 
668,830 

08,712,630 


7,884,488 


Fire  insurance. — ^The  operations  under  this  head  during  1877  and  1878 
were  as  follows: 


Years. 

1877 

1878 

Increase 


Bisks. 


$17,500,845,468 
10,272,406,682 


1,766,061,160 


Premlams 
reoelred. 


$17, 010, 180 
17, 958. 477 


909,347 


JUvBDVO* 


$7,948,558 
8,547,680 


609,122 


LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris^  December  13, 1879. 
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BORDEAUX, 

Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux  for  the  year  1878. 

IMPORTS. 


General  import«. 


Special  importa. 


Articles. 


Qaantity 

in  metrical 

quintals. 


Animal  hair 

Arms 

Boata  and  veaaela 

Bran.... 

Brandy  and  liquors 

Cacao 

Candles 

Cheese 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cool 

Coffee 

Copper 

Dyestnife >••- 

Fat  of  all  kinds 

Feathers 

Fish,  fresh,  dried,  and  in  oil 

I'ish.oilof 

Fruits 

Gold  and  silver 

Grains  and  flour 

Guano  and  other  manures 

Gums,  pure  and  exotic 

Ilemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Indigo 

Iron  and  steel 

Jewelry,  iujsold 

Machinery 

Meats,  firesh  and  salted 

Molasses 

Nitrate  of  potash  and  soda 

Oils 

Paper,  books,  and  engravings  .... 

Peanuts 

Pepper 

Petroleum 

Pewter 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Quinquina 

Bags 

rS 

Starch 

Stones,  for  building 

Sugar 

Scuphur 

Thread 

Tartar,  crude 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Tissues  of  silk . 

Tissues  of  wool 

Tobacco,  in  leaves 

Tobacco,  manufoctuied 

Tools 

Vanilla 

Ve^etablPB,  dried 

Wmes 

Wood 

Wool 

Zinc 

Articles  not  elsewhere  specified.. 


2,209 

496 

12,285 

71, 176 

126,814 

30,779 

3,945 

28,609 

39.542 

81 

2,417,277 

114.282 

35,785 

4,102 

61,912 

257 

179, 000 

8,105 

4,765 

565 

1, 208, 120 

124,480 

18,403 

9.343 

201, 573 

620 

232,064 

6 

9,318 

29,023 

117, 614 

56,651 

11,000 

2,037 

112,840 

6,027 

59,810 

5,547 

8,038 

1,371 

9,270 

75,  912 

7,994 

68,554 

228,280 

28,634 

1,063 

2,419 

12,198 

63 

1,925 

87,001 

924 

10, 920 

213 

14,936 

48,103 

1, 962, 587 

30,598 

12,  072 

274, 779 


Value. 


$92, 
135, 
122, 
192, 
1,756, 
1,336, 
103, 
683, 

111. 
118, 
849. 

4.124. 

1,060, 
114. 

1.308, 
897, 

2, 161, 
81, 
71, 

2,836, 

6,576, 
712, 
472, 
171, 

6,029, 
185, 
296, 
365, 
238, 
851, 
272, 
481, 
207, 
74. 
544, 
133, 
417, 
160, 
108, 
174. 
78, 
524, 
84, 
102, 

2, 313, 
80, 
86, 
71, 

It  825, 
104, 
289, 

1,679, 
161. 
87. 
205, 
115, 
409, 

5,646, 

1, 370, 
107. 

1,631, 


964  69 
122  00 
288  66 
318  61 
228  18 

550  28 
293  40 
181  97 
025  76 
843  61 
092  69 

551  66 
217  82 
001  43 
839  92 
138  99 
391  56 
472  24 
189  40 
874  25 

736  19 
580  31 
388  32 
298  88 
805  78 
452  15 
580  78 
812  20 

302  50 
624  08 
394  02 
569  74 

737  28 

738  67 
451  64 
775  05 
282  79 
585  43 
546  09 
098  54 
201  86 
687  29 
853  60 
033  69 
401  44 
864  27 
421  34 
418  49 
098  24 
478  62 
378  60 
120  45 
142  45 
763  08 
699  40 

303  70 
141  47 
374  99 
058  75 
654  82 
98117 


Quantity 

inmetri<»Ed 

quintals. 


2,209 

30 

12,286 

71.190 

114,656 

7,704 

163 

22,816 

39,383 

6 

2,011,421 

58.585 

84,270 

4.111 

61, 101 

267 

177, 431 

7,935 

4, 121 

565 

1,158,411 

124.289 

18,389 

9,846 

201, 241 

618 

217,450 


4, 

21. 

117, 

56, 

7, 

1. 

112, 

6, 

71, 
5, 
6, 
1, 
9. 

60, 

7, 

68, 

193, 

28, 


1, 
61, 

7. 

15. 

41, 

1,962, 

30, 

257, 


443 
293 
612 
383 
031 
118 
840 
262 
293 
543 
020 
371 
156 
889 
706 
552 
598 
634 

85 
419 
483 

18 
892 
304 

47 
451 

65 
085 
781 
500 
577 
972 
214 


Value. 


192,954  59 

10,138  46 

122,288  66 

192,864  41 

1.566,470-79 

384,524  68 

4,728  88 

660.582  85 

110, 588  43 

848  81 

706,581  69 

2, 114, 878  88 

1,020,590  75 

114. 260  43 
1,288,262  26 

397,138  99 

2, 112, 025  82 

79,688  15 

58,668  47 

2, 835, 874  25 

6, 288, 073  74 

712. 261  86 
472, 026  66 
171,366  82 

6, 019, 030  39 

184, 716  24 

256,  618  18 

21  80 

123,256  55 

642,723  96 

272,389  77 

478, 264  80 

118, 522  84 

36,552  84 

644.451  64 

116, 783  91 

489, 341  46 

160, 476  02 

30, 425  87 

174. 096  54 

72,361  68 

373,  641  82 

81,800  73 

102, 028  48 

1, 908, 884  86 

89,864  27 

3,852  66 

71.418  49 

51, 960  81 

26.444  66 

200,343  45 

990, 167  77 

28.694  27 

48,596  36 

62,184  60 

116.457  93 

279,  222  75 

5, 645, 628  0^ 

1, 369. 116  13 

107.  (m  82 

l,4«9,7b5  14 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$1,243  88 

940  29 

8  49 

119,231  54 

155,054  65 

478  04 

17,037  49 

4,113  60 

77  39 

46,584  60 

1,766,407  02 

55  39 

5  59 

11,786  99 


11, 357  47 

2,239  18 

1,461  01 

116  76 

115, 384  66 

443 

140  69 

864  25 

846  11 

726  45 

47, 397  71 

•  *•••  •••■•• 

6,328  85 

19, 458  83 

100  93 

"e,' 782*79 

1,  649  76 

1  73 

211,258  18 

420,363  65 

480  UT 

2,167  00 

4  4a 


3, 178  38 
2,231  85 


1, 539, 651  71 
28i'78 


7,226  49 

258  04 

20,040  84 

9, 861  91 
32,093  97 

8,942  46 

5,174  38 

27,*  300  04 

363  03 

47  28 

'i54,'989'42 


Total. 


8, 230, 195  ,52, 614, 404  92   7, 522, 766  44, 289, 306  90  {  4, 783, 796  43 
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Statement  showing  the  wmmeroe  of  Bordeaux,  tf-c, — Contiaaed. 

EXPOBTS. 


General  exports. 


Special  exports. 


Articles. 


Acetate  of  copper 

Almonds  and  nnts 

Brandy,  spirits  and  liquors. 

Cacao 

Candles 

Clothing 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal 


Coffee 

Colors 

Cordage  of  hemp. . . 
Corkwood,  flnished . 
Fat 


Quantity  in 
metrical 
quintals. 


Fish,  preserved 

Fruits 

Famitnre 

Grains  and  flour... 

Gold  and  silver 

Gums  and  resins: 

Indigenous 

Bxottc 

Haberdasher  ware 

Hats: 

Straw 

Felt 

Honey 

Jewelry,  in  gold  and  silver. 

Leather  work 

Machinery 

Matting,  straw 

Meats,  salted 

Medicaments,  compound... 

Metals,  manafactured 

Oils 


Oysters,  fresh 

Perfu  mery 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Hags, 

KlS>. 


Seeds 

Skins  and  hides: 

Undressed... 

Prepared . . . . 

SOAI 


ifi< 


Stattonery 

Sugar 

Sirups  and  candies 

Tartrate 

Thread i 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Tissues  of  linen .^ 

Tissues  of  silk .* 

Tissues  of  wool 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Truffles 

Vegetables: 

Ihied 

Green  and  preserved 

TTiUow-work 

Wines 

Wood: 

Common 

Worked 

Wool,  in  bales 

Articles  not  elsewhere  specified. 


Totals 


UXITED  STATRH  COXfeULATK, 

Bordeaux, 


2,177 

19,180 

133.252 

17.285 

2,«n 

6^405 

71 

455,887 

11,588 

8.035 

4.704 

1,558 

5.524 

77,180 

08,800 

0,805 

80,105 

144 

38,700 

8,823 

10,803 

325 

070 

5,380 

13 

2.500 

14, 211 

5,430 

12.203 

1,808 

17,006 

22.402 

8,844 

2,401 

115. 141 

8,618 

18,279 

8,190 

22,122 

1,803 

17,738 

19,660 

85,728 

2,535 

48,038 

1,306 

14,790 

2,414 

198 

8,323 

1,407 

349 


Value. 


$105, 
184, 

3,828, 
750, 
108, 

1,288, 
122, 
114, 
418, 

loe, 

136. 
125, 
186, 
2,988, 
918, 

85. 
286. 
564. 


900  45 
601  00 
073  04 
584  72 
94 
00 
104  80 
882  02 
284  80 
029  75 
196  10 
018  60 
178  70 
058  02 
887  74 
235  70 
254  70 
550  50 


128.533  40 

250,202  70 

1,351,022  77 


226, 
94, 

145, 


1,196, 
548, 

1,884, 
332, 
104, 
423, 
504, 


134, 
791, 
146, 
190, 
189, 

900, 
268, 
188, 
578, 

1,009, 
102, 

1,525, 
107, 

1, 351, 
253, 
350, 

2,066, 
166, 
202, 


025  40 
184  60 
861  00 
846  20 
534  18 
102  70 
245  21 
899  00 
736  70 
967  50 
307  10 
908  60 
202  40 
003  65 
877  20 
595  30 
675  90 

867  94 
310  15 
290  80 
521  75 
471  01 
751  65 
024  43 
897  03 
849  78 
402  40 
895  90 
506  78 
139  00 
105  75 


Quantity  in 
metrical 
qnintals. 


t 


16, 638  184, 865  10 

41, 081  300,  729  70 

3, 862  '      199, 839  53 

1. 152, 321  17. 951, 195  57 

1, 686, 473  600, 176  10 

12, 753  I      130, 772  00 

5,  074  !      254, 610  80 

224,302  2,238,741  16 


2,177 

19,111 

117,200 

30 

585 

5,887 

27 

1,961 

5 

8,671 

4,641 

1,653 

4,649 

75,926 

09,171 

9,034 

.      8, 746 

144 

86,705 

6,670 

10,607 

825 
973 

5,380 

8 

2,437 

8,284 

5,418 

6,250 

1,804 

11,621 

18,299 

if.  o44 

2,442 

112,977 

8,521 

2.791 

8,188 

21,651 

1,818 

17,827 

18,780 

73,990 

2,531 

48,030 

639 

3,855 

2,287 

152 

8.006 

553 

349 

16,624 

41,033 

2,418 

1, 151, 270 

1,586,456 

12, 731 

5,073 

183,927 


Value. 


$105, 

184, 

3,069, 

1, 

22, 

1.278, 

10, 


104, 

134, 

125, 

112. 

2,938, 

902, 

87, 

40, 

564, 


900  45 
419  80 
448  65 
315  87 
581  60 
968  87 
816  50 
497  00 
109  20 
413  95 
847  60 
018  60 
826  60 
096  44 
660  61 
179  25 
821  30 
528  80 


126,980  30 

244,568  80 

1,338,006  85 


225, 
93, 

145, 
208, 
1,169, 
118. 
1,382, 
161, 

99, 
369, 
894, 

08, 
133. 
743, 
144, 

29. 
189, 

802. 
256, 
188, 
545, 
983, 
102, 

1,524, 

42. 

398. 

239, 

273, 

1,981, 

64. 

202, 


803  05 
913  40 
361  00 
592  80 
638  86 
937  90 
831  10 
029  90 
242  90 
821  70 
507  20 
908  60 
200  60 
995  31 
726  30 
086  60 
064  00 

416  75 
153  00 
930  15 
930  40 
240  70 
679  50 
734  75 
184  60 
048  41 
678  60 
060  45 
429  29 
712  10 
105  75 


134, 752  00 

300. 041  30 

124.501  70 

17, 856, 723  22 

689. 938  77 

130. 252  40 

254.555  60 

1,699,653  70 


4, 426, 253   51, 772, 233  81  ,        3, 777. 873  ,  46. 067, 135  29 


BtNJ.  (JERRISH,  Jr. 
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DUlfKIEIL 


Statement  shotting  the  impcrU  ani  exporte  between  Dunkirk  and  the  United  Staiee/ar  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Amount. 


Fiah*oil kilograms. 

Whale-oil do... 

Wheat do... 

Maize  (oom) do... 

Sagar .' #...do... 

Cotton do... 

Petroleum do... 

Fire-wood 

Sawn  timber 

Tissaes % cases. 

Smoking-pipee do... 


} 


00,806 

79,221,900 

19,870,000 

409 

208,800 

9,198,424 


Yalae. 


$13,949 

8, 781,  op 

381,094 

43 

49,832 

198,188 

408 

18,000 


Exports. 


Amonnt. 


Yalne. 


40 

878 


$19,821 
1,283 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Dunkirk  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Qoantlty. 


Wheat 

Flour 

Barley 

Rye 

Maize 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Dry  vegetables 

Sugar  

Befined  sugar . 

Molasses 

Wool 

Yam— 

of  flax 

of  Jute 

of  cotton .. 

of  woolen  . 
Tissues— 

of  flax 

of  jute  . . . . 

of  cotton . . 

of  wool.... 


KHograms, 

288,900 

39.700 

4,408,4M> 

211,800 

889,800 

1,298,200 

2,078,140 

1, 491, 810 

28, 8U,  879 

90,480 

308,078 

41,018 


1,880,420 

1,012 

40,470 

80,271 

83.448 

80,740 

100,873 


Yalue,  indnd 
Ing  costs  and 
charges. 


$18,134 

2,818 

108,702 

7,817 

11,888 

48,378 

82,848 

87,108 

3,114,278 

8,882 

7,384 

8,030 

28,000 

378,084 

1.783 

40,470 

80,842 

10,034 

82,220 

381,338 


Whither  exported. 


England,  Belgium. 

Do. 
Belginm. 
Sweden.  En^and. 
Bnjdand. 
Be&faim. 
Bn^and,  Belginm. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

England,  Holland. 

Do. 
England. 
England,  Belgium. 

Do. 
England,  Holland. 

Do. 
England,  United  States. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation 

at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  J 

br  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

KKTKBXD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

• 

Sailzng  Teasels. 

Total. 

• 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Franch  ....................................... 

177 

5 

17 

20 

703 
27 
38 
21 
1 
20 

828 

22 

27 

25 

SOS 

78 

8 

7 

2 

3 

17 

83 

20 

8 

18 

1,103 
27 
24 
45 

1,301 

106 

47 

28 

3 

23 

17 

84 

47 

3 

18 

Hnmian 

Swedish 

If orweirian  ............*•...................... 

British 

A'AifnAn 

Dutch 

'RAlffiSn  ......*.....  T^rr T,.,,,^^....., 

Ponniruese ........i.... 

Snaniah ....................................... 

Aufitrian . . . . . . ................................ 

Italian 

1 
27 

Tkan^ifh 1--- 

Qreek 

Amfirican . ... ..........       

1,058 

85 

2,848 

..4 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Dunkdf'k,  j-o, — Contmued. 


Flag. 


French  — 

^  SoseiMi — 

Swediah  ... 

ISTorweeiAii. 

Britiab 

Gtonnan  ... 
Dotch 


Belffian 

Ponnffaese 

SpBoisn 

Anstrian... 

ItoUaa 

Danish  .... 

Greek 

Amerioan.. 


CLBARED. 


Steamers. 


No. 


109 

5 

10 

14 

780 
83 
42 
15 


22 


2 
25 


1,132 


Tons. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Ka 


851 
24 
25 
91 

440 

iw 

0 
5 
3 
1 

14 
80 
21 
4 
15 


1,088 


Tons. 


.  Total. 


Na         Tons. 


1,020 
20 
44 

105 

1,285 

182 

48 

20 

8 

28 
14 
82 
40 
4 
15 


2,770 


TTmitbd  Statss  Consulab^Aoknct, 

DunkiTk,  Oetober  1.  1870. 


H.  LBMAITBE. 


HAVRE. 

Report  by  Ooiistd  Bridgland\[on  the  oommeroe  a/nd  navigation  of  Havre 

for  the  year  1878. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  annnai  report  respecting 
trade  and  navigation  at  Havre  daring  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1878. 

Since  my  last  annnai  report,  in  which  I  gave  a  full  description  of  the 
port  and  docks  of  Havre,  accompanied  with  several  plans,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  to  add,  other  than  the  works  in  execution  are  still  being  pushed 
forward  with  a  view  to  completion.  The  chief  engineer  has  submitted 
plans  during  the  last  twelve  months  which  will  largely  increase  the 
work  as  now  laid  out,  should  they  be  accepted :  unless  there  should  be 
additional  railroad  facilities  between  Havre  and  Paris,  the  present  plans 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  commerce  of  this  port  There  is  only  a 
single  tra(^  of  railroad  running  from  here  to  Paris,  and  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly,  with  rates  so  much  higher  than  the  roads  in  Belgium 
leading  out  of  Antwerp  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  for 
Switzerland  and  other  portions  of  the  continent,  that  naturally  belongs 
to  Havre  from  its  geographical  location,  goes  to  Antwerp  instead  of 
coming  to  Havre.  It  is  often  that  merchandise  from  our  countiy  remains 
on  the  quay  for  weeks,  for  the  want  of  railroad  transportation  to  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  I  am  satisfied  that  Havre  would  double  its  population  in 
the  next  twenty  years  with  such  railroad  facilities  as  American  enter- 
prise would  give  to  commerce,  instead  of  the  present  management. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  received  at  the  Havre  custom-house  during 
1878  was  34,696,395  francs  against  the  year  1877  of  24,884,496  francs, 
making  an  increase  in  receipts  for  1878  of  9,810,899  francs.    TMs  of 
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course  is  the  result^n  a  measure,  of  the  duty  that  has  been  levied  ux>on 
imports  from  the  United  States.  The  duty  now  on  flour  is  about  60 
dents  per  barrel,  which,  I  think,  is  the  beginning  of  an  indreased  duty 
upon  all  of  our  land  productions  that  will  be  hereafter  shipped  to 
lYance ;  perhaps  cotton  and  tobacco  may  be  the  exceptions. 

The  following  will  show  the  movement  of  each  of  the  principal  articles 
of  trade  at  Havre  during  the  year  1878 : 

COTTON. 

Stock  on  theSlst  of  December,  1877 122,410 

Importations  for  1878 615,813 

Total 738,223 

Sales 643,842 

Stock  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878 94,381 

The  falling  off  of  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  for  1878  is  accounted 
for  by  the  stagnation  in  trade  with  France  for  cotton  goods.  Cotton 
reached  during  the  year  a  lower  price  than  any  time  since  1859  and  1860 ; 
the  crop,  the  largest  one  ever  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  price 
to-day  at  New  Orleans  is  llj  against  7J  at  this  date  1878. 

This  great  improvement  of  price  is  first  attributable  to  our  great  pros- 
perity and  the  resumption  of  business  throughout  the  country.  Out- 
side speculators  have  for  some  months  been  investing  in  cotton  and 
holding  it  off  the  market,  whilst  a  large  increased  demand  for  cotton 
tissues  has  compelled  spinners  to  pay  tifcie  advanced  prices.  The  past 
year  our  own  spinners  consumed  more  cotton  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  our  history,  and  will  probably  consume  2,000,000  of  bales  in  the  cotton 
year  of  1879,  which,  with  a  crop  of  4,750,000  bales,  as  has  been  esti- 
mated for  the  present  cotton  crop  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, will  leave  but  2,750,000  bales  for  exportation,  making  no  allow- 
atuce  for  the  usual  stock  we  c^rry  over  from  one  crop  to  another.  I 
believe  at  the  present  high  prices  cotton  occupies  a  better  position  than 
it  did  last  year  at  the  extreme  low  prices,  as  the  stocks  of  cotton  fab- 
rics have  not  accomulated  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
resumption  of  business  at  home  and  abroad  wiU  compel  spinners  to  take 
the  remainder  of  our  crop  at  even  higher  prices  than  the  present.  The 
dealers  in  Havre  have  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  this  season  by 
selling  cotton  *^  short "  or,  in  other  words,  for  future  delivery.  The  stoek 
oi  cotton  in  store  and  on  shipboard  in  Havre  to  day  ia  only  about 
40,000  bales,  against  94,381  bales  this  time  last  year . 

WOOL. 

B»lea. 

Stock  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1877 '. 11,632 

Importations  for  W8 10&»314 

Total: 116,946 

S^ 104,614 

Stock  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1878 12,332 

This  article  contended  with  a  declining  market  during  most  of  the 
year  without  great  fluctuations.  Manufacturers  found  it  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  at  paying  prices.  There  were  93,262  bales  imported 
ficom  La  Plata,  whilst  there  were  only  12,052  bales  from  other  countries. 
Wool  is  sold  in  this  market  at  public  auction  four  times  a  year.    "  As  a 
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rule,"  manufacturers  attend  the  sales  and  make  their  own  purchases. 
!Prench  manufacturers  buy  a  great  deal  of  their  wool  at  the  Antwerp 
Hales. 

OOFFEE. 


I 
Sacks. 


Stock  on  the  31st  of  December,  1877 1    218,435 

Importations  for  1878 !    731,475 


Casks. 


2.481 
1,505 


Total I    949,910 

3ale«  for  1878 1    673,956 

I 


Stock  on  the  3lBt  of  December,  1878 275,954 


3,936 
3,503 


433 


The  abundance  of  the  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  caused  some  hesi- 
tation in  the  European  markets,  and  gradually  produced  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  1878  of  prices  compared  with  those  of  1877. 

HIDES. 

Hides. 

Stock  on  the  3l6t  of  December,  1877 229,114 

Importation  for  1878 840,169 

Total  ^ 1,069,303 

Sales  during  the  year -. 731,955 

Stockon  the3l8tofI>€C«nber,  1878. 337,348 

The  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  dry  La  Plata  hides  were 
140  francs  per  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  for  green  salted  hides,  from  65  to 
84  francs  per  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  Lima  hides,  from  54  to  62^  francs 
per  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  horse-hides,  95  francs  per  50  kilograms, 
duty  paid.  The  transactions  were  very  limited,  without  great  fluctna 
tions,  the  old  stock  being  in  little  demand,  whilst  the  new  stocks  were 
sold  on  landing  at  better  prices  than  at  the  end  of  the  year  1877. 

About  the  15th  of  March  the  markets  continued  very  quiet^  and  mer- 
chants were  in  fear  that  should  additional  arrivals  appear  pnces  would 
continue  to  go  lower.  From  the  1st  of  June  the  markets  were  more 
active,  there  being  an  increase  in  prices  which  continued  until  the  1st 
of  August,  when  it  became  very  active.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of 
the  year  no  changes  of  importance  took  effect,  except  with  dry  La  Plata 
bides,  in  which  there  waa  marked  decline. 

Included  in  the  above  table  are  43,756  horse-hides  of  stock  in  1877, 
the  importations  for  same  in  1878  being  14,982.  The  sales  for  1878  were 
39,664,  leaving  a  stock  of  19,074  hides  at  the  end  of  1878. 

BUM. 

Cask*. 

Stock  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1877 2,663 

Importations  for  1878 : 

Martiniqne 10,975 

Onadeloape 2,053 

Total 15,691 

Sales  during  1878 12,155 

Stock  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878 3,536 

The  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  11  cents  per  wine  quart,  duty 
j[)aid. 
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INDIGO. 

This  market  in  indigo  for  the  year  1878  grew  to  considerable  impor- 
tance, wliich  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  receipts  of  6,068  packages  com- 
pared with  1877.  The  sales  were  8,576  cases  against  2,520  cases  for  the 
year  1877.  These  exceptional  and  principal  importations,  "  Tirhoot,"  met 
with  quick  sale ;  consequently,  our  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  only 
composed  of  2,267  cases  of  Bengal  and  63  cases  from  divers  countries. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  importations  by  countries : 


Countries.  i 

I 

I 


Caseflln 
1878. 


Caaesin 
1877. 


Bengal 8,031  2.596 

Knrph*,  Bombay,  and  Madras 10  i 

Java ,  36   

Uoatemala 1,188  W7 

New  Granada |  46   

Yenesnela I  23  .  68 


Total 9,341 


3,273 


Lacrease  of  importations  for  1878,  6,068  cases ;  increase  of  sales  for 
1878,  775  cases. 
Prices  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1878,  were —  ^ 

Fiance  per  pound. 

Bengal  superfine  violet  blue 11  25  to  11  75 

Bengal  superfine  purple  violet 11  00  to  11  25 

Bengal  good  purple  violet 10  25  to  10  75 

Bengal  good  violet 7  00  to    8  25 

Bengal  good  red  violet 8  50  to    9  00 

Bengalnnered 8  25to   9  00 

Bengal,  from  good  to  fine  copper  color 5  00  to   6  75 

Java 5  OOtoll  50 

Kurpha 3  00  to    7  50 

Caraque 1  50  to    7  00 

Guatemala 1  50  to    8  50 

Madras 1  50  to    4  50 

New  Granada - 5  50  to  12  00 

SUGAB. 

During  the  year  1878  there  were  imported  into  this  port  382,303,124 
pounds  of  sugar,  of  which  195,205,042  pounds  of  raw,  12,356,823  pounds 
of  white  powdered,  and  2,239,828  pounds  of  refined  were  import^  fipom 
the  French  colonies,  176,666  pounds  were  imported  from  Belgium,  and 
172,324,765  pounds  from  other  countries.  There  were  87,187,114  pounds 
of  molasses  imported  from  Belgium,  54,301,624  pounds  from  Germany, 
and  35,608  pounds  from  other  countries.  The  duties  collected  at  the 
custom-house  on  sugar  for  the  year  1878,  were  169,342,000  francs,  and  on 
glucose  2,061,000  francs.    The  prices  for  1878,  duty  paid,  were — 

Per  pound,  good  fourth :  Cents. 

Martinioue  and  Guadeloupe lOJi^to  lOf 

Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 10^  to  10^ 

Bourbon  Islands llj(  lo  11| 

Mauritius lljto  llf 

ExpcrtaHoM  of  stigar  for  the  year  1878. 

BEFIKED. 

Pounds. 

England '...  201.348,805 

Belgium 3,493,7'i7 

Russia 9,541,034 
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Sweden 4,132,099 

Austria 1, 709 

Italy - 6,063,785 

Switzerland 30,609,101 

Greece 702,225 

Turkey 16,437,570 

Egypt 9,338,062 

Bombay  States 8,866,501 

Uruguay 4,174,878 

Argentine  Republic 10,737,808 

Chili 13,903,551 

Algeria 19,170,450 

Other  couiUiics 28,050,5c0 

366,571,975 
Molasses  exported. 

Pounds. 

Belgium 8,811,713 

Norway 2,078,945 

Sweden 509,344 

Ofher  countries 2,609,972 

Unlike  the  custom  in  the  United  States,  estimating  the  quantities  of 
molasses  by  gallons,  it  is  estimated  here  by  weight. 

Foreign  raw  sugars  imported  into  France,  to  a  large  extent,  are  mixed 
and  refined  with  the  native  beet  sugar.  The  amount  of  raw  sugar  ex- 
ported, after  having  been  refined  in  France,  is  478,910,587  pounds. 

Table  of  the  movement  of  sugar  for  1878. 

Foreign :  Pounds. 

Quantities  on  which  duties  were  paid 107, 024, 796 

Quantities  bonded : 62,608,482 

Colonial : 

Quantities  on  which  duties  were  paid 119, 029, 959 

Quantities  bonded Sl.BSl/r**! 

Native  or  French : 

Quantities  on  which  duties  were  paid 325,121,614 

Quantities  bonded 368,281,522 

Stocks  in  bonded  warerooms  and  manufactories: 

Foreign 5,398,800 

Colonial 21,464,300 

Native  or  French 457,080,800 

Total 483,943,000 

PETROLEUM. 

Barrels. 

Importations  for  1877 •.  235,000 

Importations  for  1878 113,378 


• 


Decrease  for  1878 121,622 

Petroleum  passes  through  in  transit,  and  is  not  considered  one  of  the 
staples  of  this  market. 

WHEAT. 

Bushels. 

Importations  for  1-78.' 10,855,031 

Imiiortations  for  lb77 1,230,323 

Increase  for  1878 '. 9,624,708 

« 

Prices  in  December ^  1878,  duty  paid, — California  from  $1.44  to  $1.80  per 
bushel.    Other  States,"  from  $1.47  to  $1.58  per  bushel. 

Because  of  the  failures  of  crops  of  cereals  in  Europe  during  the  years 
1877  and  1878,  the  importations  were  largely  increased,  whDe  France  was 
an  exporter  most  of  the  time  for  twenty  years  before,  and  but  for  the 
three  consecutive  comparative  failures  in  Europe,  including  the  years 
1877, 1878,  and  1879,  with  the  three  largest  crops,  consecutive  or  otherwise, 
ever  produced  in  the  United  States,  our  wheat  would  hardly  have  paid 
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its  transportation  from  the  fiEurms  in  the  far  Wedt  to  the  consumers  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  but  for  the  great  consecutive  crops,  in- 
cluding the  one  of  this  year  in  our  count^,  there  would  have  been  a 
bread  famine  to-day  almost  all  over  Europe.  With  an  increase  of  33 
per  cent,  of  our  lands  put  under  the  plow,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
last  seven  years,  should  tiiat  increase  continue,  with  such  productions 
as  we  are  now  having,  I  cannot  conceive  in  what  way  our  farmers  are 
to  get  rid  of  their  surplus,  at  paying  prices,  when  the  farmers  of  Europe 
are  again  bless^  with  full  crops.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  our 
farmers  will  all  get  out  of  debt  before  that  time  comes. 

MAIZE. 

BuBhels. 

Importations  for  1878 1,908,866 

Importations  for  1877 983,750 

Increase  for  1878 925,106 

The  price  for  this  article  for  December,  1878,  duty  paid,  was  from  76 
to  81  cents  per  bushel.  As  will  be  shown  in  this  report,  there  was  a 
large  increase  over  1877  in  the  receipts  of  American  com  at  this  port, 
which  .was  the  result,  in  some  degree,  of  an  earnest  effort  upon  my  part 
to  introduce  this  great  staple  of  our  country  as  a  food  for  man  and 
beast,  but  unfortunately  the  want  of  care,  on  our  side,  in  preventing  the 
use  of  false  local  inspectors'  certificates  as  to  grade  and  condition  has 
done  much  to  destroy  tiiis  trade.  Ship-load  softer  ship-load  arrived 
at  this  port  in  almost  a  rotten  condition,  which  made  much  of  the 
grain  unfit  for  anything  other  than  fertilizer  for  lands.  This,  of  course^ 
involved  upon  importers  severe  losses,  and  caused  them  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  traffic,  so  that  this  year  of  1879  we  have  only  received  at 
this  port  8,631,718  kilos,  against  40,397,750  kilos  of  last  year.  1  there- 
fore repeat  my  statement  in  my  last  annual  report  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  by  our  government  to  prevent  these  fraudulent  ship- 
ments, and  if  by  no  other  means,  the  appointment  of  experts  at  our 
most  important  custom-houses,  with  an  ample  salary,  and  large  bond^ 
and  for  every  fraudulent  certificate  issued  by  them,  they  should  be 
held  responsible,  under  their  bond,  for  all  damages  thus  sustained, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two 
years,  unless  some  better  plan  can  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
our  exjtorts.  There  is  scarcely  anything  produced  in  our  country  that 
is  not  first  class  in  quality  that  is  worth  the  importation  to  Europe. 
Spur  corn  can  be  consumed  at  home  by  our  distilleries  at  almost  the 
same  price  of  sound  corn,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  shipping  it  except 
to  benefit  dishonest  shippers,  who  can  buy  it  for  something  less  than 
corn  in  sound  merchantable  condition.  In  fact  it  is  worth  more  in  our 
distilling  districts  than  it  is  worth  in  Havre,  because  it  is  worth  some- 
thing for  distilling  purposes  at  home  and  worth  nothing  for  feeding  pur- 
poses here. 

HOa  PRODUCT. 

Salted  American  pork  and  bacon  are  being  consumed  in  this  country 
more  and  more  every  year,  and  the  importations  during  the  last  four 
yciirs  have  more  than  doubled  themselves.  Importations  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Kilos. 

1875 2,242,000 

1876 5,409,700 

1877 12,324,400 

1878 *A  734, 367 
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The  last  flgares  do  not  include  386,650  kilos  of  salted  meats  other  than 
pork. 

The  importations  of  lard  for  1878  were  88,428  tierces,  5,421  firkins, 
29,957  tnbs,  and  1,794  boxes,  at  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
11  cents  per  pound,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  December  31, 1878,  9 
cents. 

The  price  of  shoulders  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  7  cents  per 
pound  y  June  30,  6^  cents  per  pound,  and  December  31,  5f  cents  per 
pound. 

Long  sides  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  9  cents ;  June  30,  at 
8  cents,  and  December  31,  at  7  oents  per  pound.  Short  sides  sold  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  for  9^  cents  ]  June  30, 8  cents,  and  Decembel*  31, 
7^  cents  per  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  hog  product  caused  a  fall  in 
prices,  but  increased  again  before  an  active  and  regular  demand;  as  the 
arrivals  became  more  frequent  the  prices  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  considerable  reduction.  There  has  been  a  strenuous  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  land  owners  and  farmers  in  France  during  the  past  year 
to  have  placed  upon  foreign  meats  and  lard  a  high  protective  tariff.  In 
fact,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  in- 
vestigate scientifically  the  effect  produced  upon  the  consumers  of  the 
American  hog  product  as  a  sanitary  measure.  I  do  not  think  the  f^nch 
Government  will  dare  to  place  a  high  duty  on,  as  all  duties  are  paid  by 
consumers;  the  people  of  France  are  too  free  to-day  to  permit  land- 
owners to  place  upon  them  high-priced  meat  and  bread  firom  their  own 
lauds,  when  they  can  get  cheap  meat  and  bread  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  With  the  present  deficiency  in  France  of  the  native  production 
of  this  article,  there  would  be  a  famine,  and  a  famine  means  revolution. 

« 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year  1878  there  entered  and  cleared  firom  the  port  of 
Havre  521  French  steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  500,740  tons,  which 
shows  an  increase  over  1877  of  19  vessels  and  25,418  tons. 

Of  t^rcnch  sailing  ships  there  entered  and  cleared  during  1878. 572 
vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  194,259  tons,  showing  a  decrease  or  109 
vessels  and  44,565  tons  compared  with  1877. 

The  total  number  of  French  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  which  arrived 
with  cargoes  were  539,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  351,465,  against  573  vessels 
and  347,214  tons  of  1877,  making  a  decrease  of  34  vessels  and  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  4,431  tons. 

There  were  3,286  French  coasting  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  308,547 
tons,  which  entered  this  port  daring  the  year  1878,  against  2,982  vessels 
of  a  tonnage  of  261,797  tons,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  1878  of 
304  vessels  and  46,750  tons,  which  are*  in  addition  to  the  above  state- 
ments. 

In  1878,  3,146  foreign  steamers,  of  a  tonnage  of  2,029,975  tons,  against 
2,602  steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  1,606,362  tons,  arrived  and  cleared 
at  the  port  of  Havre,  showing  an  increase  of  544  steamers  and  423,613 
tons  for  the  j^ear  1878. 

Of  foreign  sailing  which  arrived  and  cleared  during  1878,  numbering 
2,090,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  992,374  tons,  against  1,781  vessels  of  805,846 
tons  of  1877,  shows  an  increase  tor  the  year  1878  of  309  vessels  and 
186,528  tons. 

Bussia  shows  a  decrease  of  5  ships  and  1,712  tons,  and  Germany  6 
ships  and  1,324  tons,  whilst  the  English,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish, 
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Dutch,  Belgian,  Spanish,  AoBtrian,  Italian,  and  the^Cnited  States  all 
show  an  increase,  which  are  as^^follows: 

Increase  for  the  year  1878. 


Nationality. 


BngUah.... 
Swediah  ... 
Norwegian 
Baniah 


Botch 

Belgian 

Spttdah 

Anatrian 

Italian 

TTnitedStatea. 


198 

36 

29 

25 

7 

28 
25 
11 
AQ 
11 


Tona. 


194,387 
13,006 
14.683 

2,262 

914 

28.832 

15.289 

6,126 
22,398 
14,878 


The  moyement  of  navigation,  which  in  1877  presented  a  decrease'of 
445  vessels  and  40,654  tons  on  the  coiTesx)onding  movement  of  1876 
(total  entries  and  sailings  united),  again  took  in  1878  an  upward  move- 
ment, giving  an  increase  of  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  tonnage  of  1877,  and 
of  more  than  one-eighth  on  the  number  of  vessels,  as  per  following  state- 
ment: 

In  1876, 11,993  vessels  and  3,696,195  tons ;  in  1877, 11,548  vessels  and 
8,655,541  tons :  in  1878, 12,949  vessels  and  4,341,305  tons.  Increase  for 
1878  above  1877, 1,401  vessels  and  685,764  tons. 

This  increase  of  maritime  movement  outside  of  the  coasting  trade  i^ 
produced  entirely  in  favor  of  foreign  flags,  and  that,  far  from  maintain- 
ing even  in  the  feeble  proportion  of  22.^  per  centi  what  it  possess^  in 
the  corresponding  tonnage  of  1877,  the  French  flag  has  fallen  in  1878 
down  to  18.70  per  cent.,  while  foreign  flags  had  their  proportion  increased 
from  77.16  per  cent,  in  1877  to  81.30  per  cent,  in  1878. 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  NAVIGATION. 

I  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  English  consul  with  a  statement  of  the 
sailings  of  British  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  for  the  years  1877  and 
1878,  which  are  as  follows : 

In  1878,  steamers,  899 ;  tonnage,  546,651.  In  1877,  steamers,  774;  ton- 
nage, 409,473.    Increase  for  1878,  steamers,  125 ;  tonnage,  137,178. 

Sailing  vessels :  for  1878,  533  vessels,  259,281  tons ;  for  1877,  460  ves- 
sels, 202,092  tons  5  increase  for  1878,  73  vessels  and  57,189  tons. 

And  byway  of  comparison  I  give  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  Amer- 
ican sailing  ships,  which  is  rather  a  bad  comparison  for  our  mercantile 
marine: 

For  1878,  108  ships  and  100,540  tons;  for  1877,  97  ships  and  85,867 
tons.    Increase  for  1878, 11  ships  and  14,673  tons. 

With  this  showing  it  is  easy  to  see  who  is  doing  the  carrying  trade  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  our  government  may 
offer  every  possible  inducement  to  our  shipbuilders  to  build  iron  steam- 
ships to  take  the  place  of  wooden  sailing  ships,  that  have  become  the 
stage-coaches  of  the  seas  in  modem  times,  for  it  cannot  be  long  until 
the  flag  of  our  country  will  become  a  curiositj'  in  the  ports  of  Europe 
unless  we  have  this  change. 

J.  A.  BRIDGLAND. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Havre^  December  11, 1879. 
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Statement  shewing  the  navigatianf  hyflagy  at  the  port  of  Havre  during  the  year  1878. 


Rag. 


9*reiicb 

Koaaiaii 

Swedish 

IVfHwegian 

I>ttni»h 

£nglJAh 

Gtonnaa 

Ihitch 

Bcdgian 

Pox^  gaese 

Spanish 

Jtastrian 

Italian 

Greek 

American  (United  States) , 
Snsdry 


Total 


sirrsBKD. 


CLKARBD. 


Laden. 


No. 


2,203 
22 
133 
282 
72 
1,432 
222 
77 
26 
29 
67 
31 
06 


Tonnage.   No. 


108 
1 


607.256 

8,635 

63,848 

114,883 
20,205 

805,032 

260,087 
18,200 
80. 520 
9.969 
26,829 
16,002 
84,661 


In  ballast. 


661 


8 


64 
2 


Tonnage. 

74,366 
'*'"i,'260 


Laden. 


No. 


9,362 
387 


100,540 
847 


3,450 

6 

63 

35 

19 

717 

140 

70 

?1 

32 

43 

1 

1 


565,360 

2,305 

24,848 

14, 210 

5,070 

807,699 

225,866 

17,366 

22,486 

10,726 

22,290 

299 

203 


8,406 


Inballsst. 


Tonnage.   No. 


399 

17 

73 

239 

56 

769 

85 

7 

9 


Tonnage. 


13 

25 

58 

1 

105 


81,966 

6,888 

29,680 

96,414 

26,276 

495,002 

86,609 

2,407 

8,618 


4,061 

12,799 

80,762 

344 

06,201 


5,761,2,107,404       730!      85,374  4,602   1,222,132   1,866        926,885 
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LA  EOOHELLE. 

Report^  by  Consul  Catlin,  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  La  Rochelle^  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  ^ 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  380,  Consular  Eegu- 
lations,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  returns  of  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  navigation  in  this  consular  district  for  tlie  year  ending  June 
30, 1879,  as  per  Forms  127, 128,  and  129. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

From  these  returns  it  will  be  noted — 

1st.  That  the  value  of  exports  exceeds  that  of  imports  bj  $871,308.40. 

2d.  That  96  per  cent,  of  the  year's  exports  are  brandies.  Of  these, 
about  one-eighth  part,  valued  at  $952,690.66,  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

3d.  That  of  the  imports,  upw-ard  of  40  i)er  cent,  consists  in  wheat,  25 
per  cent,  building  wood,  and  16  per  cent.  coal. 

4th.  That  only  five  UnitM  States  ships,  representing  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  2,140  tons,  entered  during  the  year.  Xone  of  these,  it  may 
be  added,  came  to  La  Eochelle.  They  entered  either  at  Eochefort  or 
Tonnay-Charente,  which  are  included  in  this  customs  as  well  as  in  this 
consular  district. 

5th.  That  no  porcelain  shipments  are  reported  (Limoges  porcelains 
being  ordinarily  shipped  via  Havre  or  Bordeaux),  but  that  880  tons  of 
potters'  claj'  were  imported  from  England. 

6th.  That  3,555  hogsheads  of  alcohol  were  imported  from  Germany. 

7th.  That  Spain  furnished  57,876  tons  of  iron  ore,  3,103  hogsheads  of 
wines,  and  30,380  gallons  of  olive  oil.  This  is  due  to  the  faeilities 
offered  by  two  lines  of  steamers  running  regularly  between  this  port 
and  Bilbao.  The  iron  goes  principally  to  the  Creuzot  Iron  Company, 
the  wine  to  Paris,  or  for  local  consumption,  and  the  olive  oil  to  the  sar- 
dine factories. 

8th.  That  a  trade  in  oranges  and  lemons  from  Spain  was  begun  with 
a  view  to  delivering  those  fruits  fresh  in  Paris,  via  this  port,  within 
thirty  hours  after  being  gathered.  Nearly  $30,000  worth  of  fruit  was 
so  delivered  last  season.  The  passage  hither  by  steamer  for  Bilbao  re- 
quires, say,  twenty  hours,  the  passage  by  rail  to  Paris  10  hours  more. 

9th.  That  ocher  to  the  amount  of  122  tons  was  exported  to  the  United 
States.  No  declaration  of  such  shipments  having  passed  through  the 
consulate,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  shij)ped  as  ballast  on  two 
vessels  (English  and  Norwegian),  under  the  cai>tains'  names.  T  there- 
upon forwarded  the  facts  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  to 
which  port  both  vessels  had  cleared,  that  measures  may  be  taken  to 
enforce  in  each  case  a  compliance  with  the  Treasury  Eegulations,  which 
it  appears  have  clearly  been  violated  by  the  captains  in  question. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  may  be  summarized  as  follows, 
viz: 

Brandy 1^52,690  66 

Porcelains 485,930  76 

Paper 5,344  06 

Sardines 5,133  80 

Vinegar 2,390  86 

Total 1.451,490  14 
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THE  PHYLLOXERA. 

This  pest  constantly  advances,  attacking  new  territory  and  leaving 
only  ravaged  vineyards  behind  him.  Without  giving  a  great  mass  of 
irrelevant  details  which  are  published  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject  by  advocates  of  conflicting  theories,  it  may  in  brief 
be  stated  that  three  years  hence,  according  to  i)re8ent  indications,  there 
will  not  remain  in  this  department  a  single  vineyard  not  overrun.  The 
consternation  occasioned  among  the  vine-growing  peasantry  by  the  con- 
temi)lation  of  this  stem  fact  gives  rise  to  an  endless  variety  of  argu- 
ments, theories,  remedies,  and  projects  for  the  preservation  of  their 
vineyards.  A  traveler  recently  making  a  trip  through  the  neighboring 
province  of  Poitou  chanced  upon  a  vineyard  where  he  saw  tied  by  a 
string  to  the  root  of  each  vine  a  small  square  tin  plate  glistening  in  the 
sun.  Stooping  to  make  a  closer  examination,  what  was  his  surprise  to 
find  each  plate  decorated  with  a  bleeding  heart,  a  crown  of  thorns  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and  inscribed  in  red  ink  with  the  words,  ^^ArrSte  I 
Le  cceur  de  Jesus  est  avec  nomP  The  superstitious  proprietor  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  attaching  one  of  these  plates  to  every  vine  in  his 
vineyard  m  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  would  prove  an  efficacious  inter- 
diction to  the  phylloxera.  I  mention  the  circumstance  as  aptly  illus- 
trating the  feeling  of  desperation  which  prevails  in  the  rural  regions  on 
this  subject. 

In  some  regions,  notably  the  Cdte  d'Or  (Burgundy),  an  active  opposi- 
tion has  developed  itself  to  the  use  of  insecticides  (sulphuret  of  carbon) 
as  a  means  of  opposing  the  phylloxera,  notwithstanding  ministerip;l  in- 
structions to  that  effect.  Kear  Dijon,  it  is  said,  some  government 
agents,  sent  to  treat  the  vines  by  this  process,  were  driven  off  by  force 
by  a  crowd  of  fifty  villagers,  who  subsequently  assembled  daily  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum  to  repel  any  further  attempts  that  might  be  made. 
These  rebellious  vine-growers  assert  that  the  employment  of  sulphuret 
of  carbon  not  only  destroys  the  phylloxera,  but  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tically destroys  the  vines  themselves  for  several  years  to  come.  In 
short,  it  may  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  its  indorsement  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  treatment  of  vines  by  insecticides  is  generally  unpopular 
and  practically  falling  into  disuse.  It  begins  now  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  only  salvation  for  French  vineyards  rests  in  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  American  vines  which,  as  mentioned  in  my  dispatch 
No.  33,  dated  February  25,  1879,  resist  the  phylloxera  by  the  thickness 
of  their  fiber,  and,  at  the  same  time,  when  having  a  French  vine  grafted 
upon  them,  yield  a  quality  of  wine  absolutely  as  good  as  do  the  French 
vines  themselves. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  procuring  these  vines,  notably  those  known 
as  the  **  Jacquez"  and  the  "  Herbemout,"  which  have  been  found  by  the 
phylloxera  commission  to  resist  perfectly,  is  very  general  and  eager,  and 
small  lots  already  imported  have  been  sold  at  very  high  prices. 

Owing  to  a  general  complaint  among  the  rural  vine-growers  that  none 
of  these  vines  were  to  be  hati,  the  prefect  of  this  department,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council- general  in  August  last,  asked  an  appropriation  of 
4,000  francs  for  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  of  American  vines  at 
Saintes,  a  central  point.  The  proposition,  though  warmly  urged  by  the 
prefect  and  M.  C.  Comte  Le  Mercier,  president  of  the  i)hylloxera  com- 
missions, was  rejected  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote,  and  that  for  the 
present  ended  it.  The  demand  for  American  vines  nevertheless  contin- 
ues, and  I  have  taken  measures  to  bring  those  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase them  in  communication  with  reliable  parties  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  none  too  soon;  even  if  American  vines  are  generally  introduced  next 
year,  there  will  probably  be  a  gap  of  a  year  or  two  before  they  can  bear, 
and  daring  which  period  little  or  no  grape  crop  of  any  kind  can  be  looked 
for. 

THB  VINTAGE  OF  1879. 

This  year's  wine  crop,  owing  to  the  incessant  rains  and  the  cause  pre- 
viously cited,  will  be  the  poorest  that  has  been  made  for  many  years 
past.  Estimates  as  to  its  quantity  vary  widely,  some  saying  that  it 
will  not  reach  over  one-fifth  of  what  is  known  as  a  full  crop,  while  the 
most  sanguine  do  not  anticipate  over  half  a  crop. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  rise  in  prices  is  not  surprising.  Ordi- 
nary red  wine  has  advanced  fully  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  is  stiU  advancing.  Brandy  that  a  year  ago  sold  at  210  francs 
the  hectoliter  now  sells  at  2^,  and  may  rise  to  a  much  higher  figure. 

SPUMOUS  BRANDY. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  the  report  forwarded  the  Department 
in  my  dispatch  No.  49,  dated  August  4, 1879,  on  the  subject  of  large 
quantities  of  spurious  brandy  being  in  circulation  other  than  to  say  that  I 
have  since  applied  to  the  city  chemist  here  to  learn  whether  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  any  chemical  test  has  been  discovered  for  detecting  the  spurious 
brandy  or  distinguishing  it  from  genuine  grape  brandy.  His  answer 
was  an  unqualified  negative. 

AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

The  planting  of  wheat  in  the  ravaged  vineyards  has  not  found  general 
favor.  This  is  not  remarkable,  however,  in  \dew  of  the  fact  that  a  hec- 
toliter of  wheat  cannot  be  raised  here  for  less  than  18  francs,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  American  wheat  can  this  year  be  delivered  in  store  here 
at  14  or  15  francs  the  hectoliter. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  receipt  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  which  will  undoubtedly  find  their  way  from  the  United 
States  to  this  city  and  Eochefort  during  the  present  faU  and  coming 
winter.  One  shipping-house  of  La  Bochelle  already  talks  of  sending  a 
1,700-ton  steamer  to  New  York  for  a  direct  cargo.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  added  that  several  consignments  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines and  implements  from  the  United  States  have  been  received  here 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  La  Bochelle  the  gold  medal  was  award^  to  the  McGormick 
reaper  of  Chicago,  which  easily  won  it  over  all  other  competitors. 

THE  PORT  OF  LA  ROCHELLE. 

Eeferring  to  my  dispatch  No.  47,  dated  July  10, 1879,  relating  to  the 
new  and  extensive  harbor  for  sea-going  vessels  projected  at  this  i>oint, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  description  of  the  work  as  officially  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Senate,  published  in  the  Travaux  Fublicsj^  and 

•Port  op  La  Rochbllr,  September  1,  1879. 

With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  certain  errors  existing  in  several  of  the  publisheil 
documents  ordinarily  consult-ed  by  ship  captains— errors  which  relate  chiefly  to  tU<> 
draoght  of  water  with  which  vessels  can  enter  the  port  of  La  Rochelle,  and  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  docks,  and  which  are  to  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  said  pub- 
lications are  of  ancient  date — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  La  Rochelle  believes  it  to 
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thence  recopied  into  the  La  Bockelle  Oourrier  of  September  3, 1879. 
Public  interest  in  the  subject  continues  unabated,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  already  published  for  circulation  in  foreign  ports  the 
circular  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy,  calling  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  La  Eochelle  offers  to  shippers.  The  new  port  will,  as  far  as  can 
be  foreseen  at  the  present  time,  be  begun  early  during  the  coming  year^ 
In  connection  with  this  great  enterprise,  a  spirit  of  awakening  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  people.  Their  city  no  larger  to-day,  either 
in  area  or  population,  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  is  all  at  once  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  coming  era  of  commercial  pros- 
perity which  the  new  port  is  to  bring  about.  An  active  movement,  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  French  Congress,  is  accordingly  on  foot,  to 
demolish  the  heavy  stone  fortifications,  and  to  fill  up  the  ditches  which 
up  to  the  present  time  have  hemmed  in  the  city's  growth,  and  thereby 
allow  it  to  spread  out  in  new  streets,  avenues,  and  wards  over  the  ad- 
jacent pasture-grounds  and  ineadows. 

The  fortifications  which  were  constructed  in  1684  by  Vauban,  the 
great  French  engineer,  are  utterly  useless  against  modern  artillery,  and 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  to  afford  the  city  room  for  modem  growth. 
The  augmented  value  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in  the  suburbs,  owned 
by  the  government,  would,  it  is  urged,  amply  indemnify  it  for  the  ex- 
pense  of  demolition. 

THE  PORCELAIN  TRADE. 

The  porcelain  trade  of  Limoges  during  the  past  year  has  shown  a  de- 
cided revival.    The  value  of  porcelains  shipped  to  the  United  States 

be  its  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  ship  captains,  ship-owners,  brokers,  and  shippers 
of  merchandise  to  the  following  facts,  viz : 

The  port  of  La  Rochelle  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  opposite  the  east 
end  of  the  isle  of  R^,  in  lat.  46.12  K.,  and  Ions.  4.40  W.  of  Paris.  Two  fixed  lights, 
visible  nine  miles  distant,  mark  the  cnannel  of  entrance. 

The  port  consists  of  an  inner  harbor^  an  interior  dock  and  a  stiU  larger  exterior 
dock,  ontside  of  which  is  an  outer  port,  where  loaded  vessels  can  be  grounded  on  a 
very  soft  mud  bottom.  The  gate  of  the  latter  dock,  chiefly  intended  for  foreign  car- 
ffoes^  is  16  meters  80  cent.  (55  feet)  wide  and  there  are  rails  laid  along  the  quays,  af- 
xpTding**conmiunication  with  the  different  lines  of  railwavs.  This  dock  may  accom- 
modate vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  (1,500  to  2,000  tons  loaded)  ;  at  neap  tide  shipt  drawing* 
16,  112  English  feetf  and  at  spring  tide  those  drawing  20  to  21  Mnglishfeet,  can  enter.  This 
dock  is  provided  with  numerous  cranes,  most  of  them  worked  by  steam  ;  there  are  also 
a  careening  quay  90  meters  long,  fresh  water  hydrants,  facilities  for  ballasting,  and  other 
conveniences. 

The  port  of  La  Rochelle  has  also  a  gridiron  (free)  accommodating  ihips  of  65  meters 
keel  ^200  English  feet  about),  shops  and  shipyards  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
vessels  and  steam-engines,  tow-boats,  and  direct  steamer  communication  with  the 
isles  of  R^  and  Oleron.  Nantes,  Bourdeanx,  Spain,  and  England.  The  use  of  fires  and 
liffhts  is  freely  allowed  on  bonrd  of  vessels  and  without  charge. 

Exceptionally  weU  situated,  with  the  safest  roadsteads  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the- 
port  of  La'  Rocnelle  is  of  very  easy  aooessy  being  subject  to  no  other  expense  than  pilot- 
age, which  for  coming  in  or  going  out  varies  from  38  to  140  francs  according  to  draught, 
Imt  which  can  never  exceed  the  latter  figure  even  for  vessels  of  the  heaviest  tonnage ; 
a  reduction  of  one-half  is  made  for  steamers,  and  the  employment  of  small-boats  is- 
optional.  Pilotage  is  controlled  by  government.  Ships  can  come  to  the  roadsteads 
vrith  all  weather. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  La  Rochelle  consists  principally  in  the  receipt  of  coals, 
ores^  lumber,  salt-fisn  (brought  from  the  Fishing  Banks),  guano,  petroleum,  &c.  Both 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  cereals  figure  largely ;  and  many  other  kinds  of 
merchandise,  destined  both  to  the  Ulterior  and  the  east  of  France,  pass  through  the 
port.  The  wines  and  brandies  produced  in  the  vicinity  also  give  nse  to  an  extensive 
commerce. 

La  Rochelle  has  a  population  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  There  are  an  exchange, 
a  tribunal,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  bonded  warehouse,  numerous  commission  mer- 
cbaotfl  and  important  ship-owners,  ship-brokers  qualified  as  interpreters,  and  consular 
representatives  of  all  the  principal  powers. 
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was  as  previously  stated  $485,930.76,  which  is  larger  than  any  previous 
year  since  1876. 

METEOROLOaiGAL  STATISTICS. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  conveyed  in  department  circular 
dated  April  3, 1879, 1  transmit  herewith  reports  of  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  other  meteorological  statistics  taken  at  the  observato- 
ries in  this  consular  district. 

I  inclose  also,  as  of  possible  interest  in  the  same  connection,  an  ac- 
count of  a  disastrous  cyclone  which  swept  over  this  section  of  France 
on  the  20th  of  February  last. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN. 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  RoohelUy  September  15, 1879. 


StatemetfU  skovring  the  imports  at  La  Rackellefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Artioles. 

Quantity. 

Value 
entered. 

Amount  of 
duties. 

-  — ^ — 

Whence  imported. 

Alcohol hhdfl. 

Clay,  potters' tons. 

Coal do.. 

O.nH  &nrl  TniiAlrA'ml  mAA   .  .An _ . 

8,55&29 

880.14 

198,824.24 

4L78 

3,912.55 
21.68 

711.10 

278.57 

1,605.00 

285.  fO 

227.84 

2,002.09 

57, 87&  25 

819.02 

2,«42.71 
1, 357, 181. 00 

816. 45 

62,319.04 

30,380.46 

1,533  83 

36,825.80 

37.91 

8,687.91 
64, 278  47 

3, 103. 32 
1, 827, 92&  08 

$117,923  00 

8,646  40 

1, 172, 764  50 

5, 018  00 

871, 332  00 
19, 300  00 

2,895  00 

27.367  40 

100,977  60 

2,509  00 

7, 160  30 

56,742  00 

103,483  00 

6,465  50 

145,906  20 
7,855  10 

13, 066  10 

67,550  00 

53,302  74 

60,273  90 

4,825  00 

8,935  90 

20,406  60 
2,986,866  20 

77,200  00 
1, 814,  016  65 

$29,474  57 

Germany. 
England. 

Do. 
St.    Pierre,    Miquolon,  and 
Banks. 

Do. 

46, 763  IS 

« 

Codfifih,  dried  and  salted  .  do . . 
Coffee do.. 

Coke do.. 

Froits,  lemons  A  oranges .  .do . 
Onano...... ..do.. 

6,761  94 

167  71 
1.094  69 

England,  Holland,   Onayra, 

BrasU,Haytl. 
England. 
Spain. 

Peru  and  Martinique. 
Norway. 

England. 
Do. 
Spain. 
England. 

Do. 

loA    ... ... .. do . . 

Iron: 

In  bars do.. 

Cast do.. 

Ore   .         ..do 

2,686  17 
8,103  68 

Ijime       .. ..do.. 

Manares,    other    than    gn- 
Ano            _  .tons. 

Oak  staves 

Oats tons . 

58 

Germany,      Austria,       and 

United  States. 
England. 

St    Pierre,    Hiquelon.    and 

Banks. 
Spain. 
Kussia. 

OU: 

Fish gallons. 

Olive do  ... 

J&ye tons. 

Salt bnshels. 

Sugars,  raw tons. 

Tar,  mineral do.. 

Wlieat do.. 

102  48 
799  50 

208  44 
4, 058  17 

Algeria,  England,  and  Fish- 
ing Banks. 

England  and  the  French  Col- 
onies. 

England. 
1  TJnltod  States.  En^and,  Qer- 
manv,  Sweden;  and   Den- 
mark. 

Spain. 

United  States,  Germany.  Swo. 
den,  and  Norway. 

66,558  15 

Wine,  in  casks hhds. 

Wood,  for  building  — on.  ft . 

6,000  04 
31  45 

Total 

7, 261, 378  09 

178, 706  68 
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Statement  ahowing  the  exports  from  La  Boekeilefar  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Barley tons. 

Branay: 

In  casks bhds. 

In  bottles quarts. 

Hay  and  fiodder ttms. 

OraiA  for  sowing do.. 

Ochres do.. 

Salt 50  bushels. 


Sardines 


.tons. 


Vegetables,  dried do.. 

Vinegar hhds. 

Wine: 

In  casks do.. 

In  bottles quarts. 

Wood  for  bollding cnbicfeet. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,888.86 

80,283.77 

5,980.008 

111.  05 

41.73 

122.47 

15,021.8 

58.28 

1, 310. 21 
308.48 


3,480.96 
85,088 
168,075.75 


Value,  inolad- 
ing  costs  and 
charges. 


$62,418  80 


4,820,483 
8,047,470 
4,881 
4,516 
1,524 
8,394 


00 
80 
20 
70 
51 


} 


20,496  80 


48,330 
5,081 


88 
51 


60,273  90) 

7,662  105 
49,818  80 


8,132,686  49 


Whither  exported. 


Bngland  and  Belgium. 

United    States,   Bngland, 

Germany,  and  Australia.  ■ 
Ett^and* 
Do. 
ITnited  States. 
27orwav,  Spain,  St  Pierre, 

and  luquelon. 
United  Btates,   England, 

and  Anstralia. 
Bngland* 
United    States,   TEngi^iJ^ 

and  Geimany. 


England, 
land,  and  Ausi 
Engkind. 


ktraJia. 


H«l 


28  C  E— VOL  n 
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LYONS. 
Review  of  the  silk  market  of  Lyons  by  Consul  Peixotto. 

As  the  year  187(5  could  be  well  counted  the  most  extraordinary  of 
which  the  silk  world  has  any  parallel,  whether  as  to  the  extent  of  affiurs 
transacted  or  as  to  variations  in  price,  so  the  year  1877  must  rest  in  the 
annals  of  silk  commerce  as  one  of  the  worst  it  has  ever  experienced. 
The  Condition  des  SoieSy*  of  Lyons,  registered  fh>m  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  3l8t  of  December.  1877,  3,399,760  kilograms  of  raw  silk  against 
5,820,872  kilograms  for  tne  same  period  in  1876,  a  decrease  of  42  per 
cent.  The  last  three  months  of  1876,  after  the  feverish  period  which 
had  marked  the  third  trimestre  of  the  year,  prophetic  by  the  reaction 
which  had  followed,  and  depressingly  discouraging  as  they  proved, 
scarcely  justified  the  grave  proportions  and  dead-sea  calm  which  suc- 
ceeded. 

During  the  earlier  weeks  of  1877  the  course  of  silk  i-etaiued  a  cei-tain 
firmness,  and  confidence  among  holders  remained  unshaken.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  manufacturers,  who,  in  the  face  of 
the  high  prices  paid  for  the  raw  material,  the  difOiculties  to  AiMU  con- 
tracts taken  long  before,  and  especially  the  absence  of  all  regular  sales, 
were  obliged  to  diminish  their  production. 

Day  by  day  the  raw-silk  market  became  more  and  more  depressed, 
and  when  England,  at  the  end  of  January,  tiirew  on  the  Lyons  market 
several  thousand  bales  of  Asiatic  silks,  holders  lost  all  courage.  At 
the  close  of  February  prices  for  nearly  all  sorts  ftU  from  10  to  15  per 
cent. 

During  March  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  raise  prices,  but  it  ftdled 
of  any  significance,  manufacturers  refuising  to  purdiase  and  resolutriy 
curtailing  their  production,  which  fell  off  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  Oriental  question,  which  already  in  me  previous  autumn  had 
been  first  to  arrest  the  speculative  movement,  followed  by  the  war  be- 
tween Bussia  and  Turkey,  added  fresh  embarrassments  to  the  daily 
growing  decline  in  demand  and  consequent  reduction  in  prices,  produced 
at  length  long-retarded  failures,  not  only  at  Lyons,  where  great  wealth 
prevented  heavy  disasters,  but  generally  on  the  silk  ttiarkets  of  Enr(^>e, 
and  especially  at  Marseilles,  which  had  been  t^e  first  to  embEffk  in  ex- 
orbitant 8X)eculationB. 

Ko  longer  able  to  count  upon  insufficient  stocks  of  the  raw  material 
actually  m  warehouse,  nor  upon  a  return  of  the  speculative  movement, 
hopes  were  now  placed  upon  the  failure  of  the  growing  crop,  based  upon 
the  bad  condition  under  which  the  culture  had  been  commenced. 

These  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  France  the  harvest, 
resting  largely  upon  the  native  race  of  yellow  cocoons,  resulted,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  highly  favorable,  producing  11,400,000  kilo- 
grams, four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  tne  bad  harvest  of  1876. 

The  Italian  crop,  though  less  abundant,  yielded  60  i>6r  cent,  more 
than  its  predecessor  of  the  year  previous. 

The  discouragement  which  seized  upon  the  French  spinners  and 
throwers  naturally  iufiuenced  the  price  of  cocoons.  Prices,  which 
started  at  about  5  francs  for  the  yellow,  fell  in  the  most  favored  locali- 
ties to  4.50  and  4.25  francs.    Prices  in  Italy,  owing  to  the  inferior  bar- 

*  The  warehouse  in  which  all  silk  coming  from  aiiy  quarter  of  the  globe  is  received, 
weighed,  and,  so  to  say,  conditioned;  after  which  it  18  everywhere  received  the  same 
as  a  gold  dollar  freshly  coined  from  the  mint. — Note  by  tub  consul. 
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vest  and  the  failure  of  superior  qnalities,  were  higher,  realizing  4.50 
to  5  lires  for  the  green,  and  5.50  to  6  lires  for  the  yellow  cocoons. 
Though  the  period  of  the  harvest  is  generally  that  of  increased  business, 
prices  continued  to  decline.  On  the  30th  of  June,  French  organzines  of 
the  second  order  sold  at  80  firancs  which  had  brought  125  francs  the 
previous  September ;  tsatl^es,  fourth  order,  which  had  brought  85  and 
86  francs,  commanded  but  46  francs,  and  mybash  No.  1,  which  had  risen 
to  108  and  110  francs,  were  offered  at  56. 

The  following  months  were  subject  to  similar  vicissitudes,  and  only 
as  the  autumn  advanced  business  gave  signs  of  renewed  but  still  feeble 
life.  The  faults  committed  by  the  intemperate  speculation  of  the  summer 
of  1876,  which  in  four  months  had  witnessed  the  raw  material  double  in 
price,  had  now  borne  their  disastrous  fruits. 

In  the  month  of  Aagust,  1877 — a  year  after — ^raw  silks  of  nearly  every 
grade  resumed  their  previous  low  prices. 

1878.— The  CondUian  des  8aies  registered  for  the  year  1878  65,947 
bales,  weighing  4,333,006  kilograms,  against  53,603  bales  of  silk, 
weighing  3,399,761  kilograms  for  the  year  1877,  being  an  increase  of  27 
X>^  cent,  upon  the  preceding  year,  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  Ave 
previous  years  (excepting  1870). 

The  year  dawned  with  fair  promise,  and  as  it  advanced  and  as  the 
political  horizon  both  in  France  and  abroad  grew  clearer,  the  eastern 
war  closing  its  painful  chapters  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  promising  to  close 
the  Orientol  question  at  least  for  some  years,  a  revival  of  txade  and 
prices  seemed  fairly  probable.  The  results,  however,  proved  otherwise. 
The  business  of  the  year,  at  no  time  active,  was  generally  languid,  prices 
weak  and  vacillating  for  the  raw  material,  and  without  spirit  or  demand 
for  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Paris  Exposition  exercised  a  temporary  favorable  influence,  and 
dop  apprehensions  induced  some  livelier  activity,  but  no  regularity  or 
stability  ensued,  and  when  later  tiie  French  crop,  though  it  fell  behind 
the  product  of  1877,  turned  out  fitvorable,  and  the  Itsdian,  including  the 
O^rol,  yielded  39,500,000  kilograms  of  cocoons  to  22,500,000  kilograms 
for  the  preceding  year ;  when  China  announced  an  export  of  60,000 
to  65^000  bales  and  Japan  promised  an  exportation  nearly  equal  to  the 
previous  season,  while  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  gave  no  less  indi- 
cations, and  it  became  apparent  there  would  be  no  want  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  manufacturer,  returning  hopes  perished,  and  business  be- 
came more  and  more  restricted  and  discouraged. 
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The  folio wiug  table  will  sho^  the  comparative  market  prices  of  raw' 
silk  at  the  commencement  of  the  years  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  and 
the  difference  in  less  than  two  and  one  years : 


Description. 


OrganzinoB : 

Fraaoe  (fllatnre  and  work,  second 
order) 

Broosse  (filature  and  French,  sec- 
ond order) 

Piedmont  (tirage  and  work,  first 
order) 

Bengal  (French  work,  first  order) . . 
Trames: 

France  (filature  and  work,  second 
order) 

Italy  (Italy  and  French  work,  first 
order) 

China  (French  work,  second  order) . 

Japan  (work  tours  complete  first  or- 
der)  

Greges: 

France  (botiCt  fiouit,  first  order) .... 

Itfikly  {nounovU^  second  order) 

Japan  (myhash,  second  order) 

Tsatl6e8,3| 


Tisles. 

1876. 

Frarui, 

24-28 

75  to  80 

20-22 

74  to  76 

24-28 
24-28 

83 

65  to  67 

24-28 

76 

24-28 
40^5 

60  to  72 
53  to  55 

'26-30 

68  to  70 

10-12 

»-ll 

14-18 

68  to  70 
55  to  56 
41  to  48 
43  to  45 

January.  1— 


DifTerenoe  in 
leas  than— 


ILOtollS 

107  to  112 

110  to  114 
78  to  80 

108 

107  to  110 
76  to  80 

04  to  100 

126 

102  to  105 
82to  87 
74  to  76 


Franes, 

IVanet, 

85 

72 

82 

71 

87 
66 

70 
58 

82 

68 

81 
67 

67 
55 

72 

61 

88 
75 
57 
58 


67 
58 

45 
45 


27 


40 

41 
23 

37 

50 
45 
86 
30 


17 
8 


14 

14 

12 

U 

21 

•17 

12 

13 


The  revival  of  business  which  sncceeded  the  Franco-Gennan  war  was 
pushed  to  such  unreflecting  proportions  as  could  not  fail  to  invoke  a 
corresponding  reaction. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1873,  which,  commencing  in  Austria,  followed 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  left  such  profound  wounds  as  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  in  their  effects  up  to  the  close  of  1878. 

From  the  moment  of  the  first  troubles  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  in 
1875,  the  nightmare  of  a  general  European  explosion  scarcely  ceased 
for  a  moment  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the  business  world. 
When  the  apprehensions  of  a  general  war  were  finally  calmed,  England 
became  in  her  turn  the  theater  of  a  commercial  crisis  (still  continued) 
scarcely  paralleled  in  her  history.  "So  symptom  of  amelioration  marked 
the  close  of  1878 ;  the  markets  rested  stationary.  In  fact,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  presented  in  this  connection,  prices  ruled  15  to  20 
per  cent,  lower  than  the  year  before.  It  is  to  be  i-emarked,  however, 
that  the  reduction  affected  silks  of  superior  quality  rather  than  those 
of  lower  grades.  Thus  the  silks  of  France  and  Italy  declined  25  per 
cent.,  while  those  of  China  and  Japan  fell  but  19  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  easily  found  in  the  increased  demand 
for  goods  of  inferior  fabric,  or  those  of  wool  and  cotton  wherein  the  ad- 
mixture of  silk  could  be  made  of  cheaper  grades. 

The  importation  of  silk  of  all  products  was,  for  the  year  1878,  as  follows : 

Kilograms. 

Cocoons 1,787,500 

Greges  (raw) 5,191,100 

Ouvr^ee  (thrown) 1,151,800 

Total 8,130,400 

In  1877  the  importations  were — 

Kilograms. 

Cocoons - 1,318,332 

Greges. 3,805,005 

Ouvr6e8 1,074,574 

Total 5,597,911 
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The  increased  import  indicates  the  importance  which  the  Lyons  silk 
market  takes  from  year  to  year,  but  it  also  explains  how  the  market  has 
constantly  fallen,  and  this  more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  export 
has  been  proportionally  much  inferior  to  the  import. 

For  example,  in  1877,  the  exports  show — 

Kilograms. 

Cocoons 801,958 

Gr6ge8 2,273,853 

Ouvr^es , 164,670 

Total 3,240,381 

For  1878  the  export  was — 

KJlograms. 

Cocoons 695,852 

Gi^ges 2,560,719 

Ouvr^es 421,065 

Total 3,677,636 

The  total  export  to  Europe  from  the  extreme  Orient  is  80,029  bales. 
Of  this  amount  Lyons  receives  41,287  bales,  showing  how  largely  its 
trade  in  this  staple  increases,  li  naturally  follows  that  the  most  pow- 
erful opposition  exists  here  to  the  attemjpt  to  impose  duties  on  the  raw 
article  on  its  entrance  into  France,  and  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

1879. — ^The  speculation  following  the  failure  of  the  silk  crop  of  the 
present  year  commenced  early  in  May,  and  for  several  weeks  the  market 
of  Lyons  was  the  prey  to  a  madness  resembling  the  wild  days  of  1876. 
At  the  close  of  May  millions  had  changed  hands,  but  the  speculation 
was  generally  limited  to  the  raw  silk  fraternity,  the  manufacturers  hold- 
ing back  witibi  curiosily  and  suspicion. 

Japanese  silks  led  the  way.  No.  1  extra  selling  at  67  to  70  francs,  No. 
1^  from  64  to  65j  and  Nos.  2  to  3  60  to  63  francs.  European  silks  came 
bounding  after  gr^ges  of  c^ venes  extra  and  first  order,  bringing  83  to  85 
francs,  followed  by  a  still  higher  advance,  reaching  90  to  95  francs. 
Organzines  of  Italy,  first  order,  sold  at  87  francs;  gr^ges  of  Italy,  first 
order,  85  francs ;  second  order,  from  77  to  80  francs. 

The  markets  of  Milan  and  London  were  no  less  excited.  At  Mar- 
seilles the  speculation  was  rampant  in  cocoons.  This  state  of  afBetirs, 
as  predicted  in  my  dispatches  at  the  time,  lasted  but  a  brief  period. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  the  limited  demand  for  pure  silk 
goods  in  America,  and  still  less  in  England,  where  business  instead  of 
improving  grew  worse  and  worse,  soon  caused  a  reaction;  and  prices, 
which  hsKl  mounted  10,  20,  and  even  30  per  cent.,  gradually  fell  back 
ontU  they  rested  at  the  former  figure,  where  they  now  remain  with  re- 
stricted sales :  while  piece  goods,  with  few  exceptions,  can  be  commanded 
at  old  prices  or  a  very  trifling  advance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  fiscal  year  1878~'79  has 
been  for  the  silk  commerce  of  Lyons  little  more  favorable  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. The  activity  of  the  past  May  and  June  was  of  short  duration, 
and  for  manufacturers  proved  of  little  or  no  advantage.  The  attempt 
of  -one  of  the  largest  houses  to  reduce  the  labor  tarifi:  20  per  cent,  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  workmen,  who  immediately  struck  work,  and, 
after  three  weeks'  suspension,  were  invited  to  resume  their  places. 

This  labof  crisis,  in  which  2,000  to  3,000  hands  participated,  extended 
to  other  trades,  but,  as  with  the  silk-workers,  was  finally  compromised. 
At  Vienne,  an  hour  by  rail  from  Lyons,  nearly  10,000  workmen  who 
had  struck  were  out  of  employ  at  one  time,  and  for  double  the  period 
of  their  Lyons  brethren ;  but  here,  too,  in  the  end,  matters  were  recon« 
ciled,  though,  it  is  believed,  with  less  satisfaction  to  the  laborer. 
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It  iS  feared  that,  should  the  present  depressioii  oontmae  much  longer'' 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  comi)ete  with  their  G^man  a&d  Swiss  com* 
petitors,  wiU  be  forced  to  combine  and  reduce  ttte  present  existing 
tariff;  and  should  this  occur,  fresh  and  serious  labor  troubles  ^may  be 
apprehended. 

Of  the  120,000  looms  employed  by  the  silk  industry  of  Lyons,  30,000 
alone  are  located  in  the  city  proper;  the  rest,  90,000,  are  scattered 
through  this  and  the  adjoining  department ;  but  the  intimate  association 
which  exists  by  reason  of  the  trade-unions  is  capable  of  producing  homo- 
genity  of  action  which  may,  in  tiie  event  of  a  labor  crisis,"  result  in 
wide  suspension  of  work  and  consequent  great  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods.  It  being  generally  couched  by  manufacturers  tiiat 
excessive  production  added  to  limited  consumption  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  crisis  which  has  so  long  affected  the  silk  trade,  a  suspenson 
of  work  would  ultimately  prove  beneficial,  though  it  would  naturally 
entail  temporary  losses  and,  to  those  of  limited  capital,  consequent 
failure.  Yet,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would,  it  is  believed,  be  better  than  the  actual  situation.  In 
point  of  fkct,  this  reduction  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  since  1877^ 
particuliu*ly  ibr  black  silks  and  the  better  qoaUties  of  plain  colors.  The 
resumption  of  work  in  these  goods  for  1878-'79  has  continued  to  be 
restricted,  limited  to  a  carefiil  scmtiny  of  the  state  of  the  English  and 
American  markets.  Even  should  there  spring  up  a  revival  for  this  olass 
of  goods,  the  stocks  actually  on  hand  in  this  and  partiGuIarly  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  markets  would  meet  for  a  long  while  any  probable 
demand.  Should,  however,  this  demand  increase,  and  continue,  and 
become  pressing,  a  heavy  rise  in  prices  may  safely  be  predicted. 

The  trade  of  me  year  has  been  principally  in  black  and  colored  satins, 
the  demand  for  which  has  been  large  and  prices  £a»rly  profitable.  In 
fiuicy  silks,  novelties,  plushes,  figured  velvets,  in  pekins  and  fa9onnes 
there  has  been  a  comparatively  active  business. 

FRAUDS  AND  UNDERVALUATIONS. 

The  extent  to  which  undervaluations  are  carried  it  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  determine.  It  is  easy  to  make  assertions ;  it  is  Inore 
difficult  to  verify  theuL  The  heavy  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  upon  silk 
goods  (60  per  cent.)  bj  our  customs-revenue  unquestionably  have  and 
continue  to  induce  undervaluations  of  invoices,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  every  possible  ways  and  means  are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  several  reasons  conspiring  to  induce  repetition  and  continu- 
ance in  this  illegitimate  practice;  &8t  is  tile  high  duty  itself:  second, 
the  terrible  competition  made  by  Zurich,  Basle,  Elberfeld,  and  Qrefeld, 
no  less  scrupulous  in  attempting  to  evade  the  law ;  third,  and  more  im- 
portant than  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  fact^  consignments  made  to  En- 
fland  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
have  verified  in  several  instances  by  examination  of  qualities,  widths^ 
and  character  of  the  goods,  which,  being  wholly  or  quite  unsalable  in 
England,  must  necessarily  be  intended  for  th6  United  States*  It  is  my 
opinion  that  large  shipments  from  the  continent  find  their  way  through 
England  to  America  and  are  smuggled  through  .Canada.  When  the  ex- 
tent of  our  northern  frontier  and  the  facilities  for  introducing  goods  in 
this  surreptitious  manner  is  considered,  I  am  surprised  that  this  contra- 
band traffic  is  not  greater  and  more  efficient  guards  taken  against  its 
practice.  If  it  is  now  limited  it  is  simply  because  of  the  comparatively 
limited  demand  for  pure  silk  goods.    Let  this  demand  revive  and  the 
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present  ad  valorem  duty  be  oontinned.  a  large  increase  of  this  Canada 
contraband  traffic  may  be  apprehended. 

**  BEMEDT. 

The  plain  remedy,  according  to  my  apprehension,  and  that  which  at 
the  same  time  will  conserve  and  protect  the  interests  of  home  mana- 
factnrers  who  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  compete  with  foreign  rivals  for 
the  finer,  and  certainly  not  for  the  finest,  silk  fabrics,  is  to  change  the 
present  ad  valorem  for  specific  daties,  making  the  tanif  according  to  a 
classification  which  shall  draw  the  line  between  pore  silk  goods,  no 
matter  what  their  quality  may  be,  and  for  silk  goodia  mixed  ^vith  cotton^ 
wool,  linen,  or  other  material. 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  UNITBB  STATES. 

I  have  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  as  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  this  community  upon  the  proposed  Franco- American  treaty  of  com- 
merce. With  this  view  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  acquaint^  the  de- 
partment with  the  action  taken  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Lyons, 
which  fully  represents  the  manu&cturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  city.  Now,  as  formerly,  the  chamber  is  in  £Eivor  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  United  States,  and  continues  to  urge  with  much  force 
and  ability  its  views  upon  the  government  at  Paris. 

The  total  declared  exports  ^m  this  consular  district  for  the  United 
States  to  the  first  nine  months  of  1879,  ending  yesterday,  September  30, 
have  been,  in  francs,  38,472,465.60.  For  the  same  period,  1878,  in  francs, 
32,366,023.50.  Increase  for  this  year,  6,106,442.10  francs.  This  increase 
has  been  in  silk  dress  goods,  of  which  5,239,375.20  francs  have  been  ex- 
ported in  excess  of  last  year.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
Lyons  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1879,  ending  September  30,  have 
been,  in  francs,  15,895,768.95.  For  the  ^ame  trimestre,  in  francs,  1878,. 
13,327,520.35.    Increase,  2,568,248.60  fhincs. 

IMPOBT  TBADE. 

I  cannot  con<^ude  this  report  without  urging  upon  the  government 
the  necessity  of  concluding  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France. 

In  the  absence  of  such  to-day  nearly  all  our  manufactures  are  prohib- 
ited from  entry  into  this  country,  and  when  entered  are  surreptitiously 
made  through  England.  A  recent  import  of  this  character,  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge  through  the  French  custom-house,  was  seized^ 
the  goods'declared  to  be  American,  and  a  penalty  of  6,000  francs  exacted^ 
not  only  extinguishing  the  profit  but  entailing  heavy  loss. 

The  only  articles  coming  directly,  such  as  canned  meats,  have  met 
with  but  limited  success. 

Becently  a  New  Yorker  has  established,-  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  an 
American  importing  house  in  Lyons,  and  in  some  articles  is  lairly  encour- 
aged. Cheap  furniture  and  wooden  ware  meet  with  profitable  return* 
A  lively  trade  is  being  transacted  in  alcohol,  but  is  limited  thus  far  to 
Marseilles ;  also  in  cotton-seed  oil. 

There  is  a  rich  field  for  our  manufactures  in  France  (where  inferior 
articles  are  produced)  in  at  least  a  hundred  necessary  household  conve- 
niences. American  stoves  and  ranges,  mechanics'  tools,  hardware,  paper^ 
starch,  &c.,  are  some  few  of  the  articles  for  which  there  would  be  an  im- 
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mense  demand,  but  nearly  all,  or  all  of  these,  as  well  as  all  manufactures 
of  iron  &om  the  United  States,  are  prohibited  under  the  existing  tariff. 

I  beg  to  supplement  this  report  with  the  following  documents  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  same : 

Table  I. — ^Value  of  declared  goods  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79  ending 
June  30,  and  for  the  quarter  of  1879  ending  September  30. 

TA]}LE  U. — Exports  of  silk  goods  from  France  for  the  years  1868  to 
1877. 

Table  m.— Imports  and  exports  of  silks  in  France,  1827  to  1877. 

Table  IY. — ^Exports  of  silk  goods  from  France  for  the  years  1868  to 
1877.    Descriptive  summary. 

Table  Y. — ^Description  and  value  of  silk  goods  produced  in  Lyons  for 
the  years  1876, 1877,  and  1878. 

Table  YL— Production  of  raw  silk  for  the  years  1875, 1876, 1877,  and 
1878  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  &c. 

Table  YII. — ^Exports  of  raw  silks  from  Lyons  to  the  ITnited  States 
from  October,  1878,  to  September  30, 1879,  and  exports  of  raw  silks  from 
1869  to  1879. 

Table  YIIL — Official  quotations  of  sUk  at  Lyons  during  the  year 
1878  and  September  29, 1879. 

Appendix  L — ^The  water  supply  of  Lyons,  in  ancient  times  and  at 
present. 

Appendix  n. — Silk  industry  of  Switzerland. 

Appendix  III. — State  of  instruction  at  Lyons  and  in  the  department 
of  the  Ehone,  1878-^79. 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  October  1, 1879. 


1. — Value  of  declared  ezporUfrom  ike  ooneular  d/Mrlci  of  Ljfone  to  ike  United  States  dwri/ng 
the  four  quarters  of  ikefieoal  year,  ending  Sefptember  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Battons  and  trimming* 

Church  omamento  and  metallic  trimmings 

Calfskins  and  leather 

Cotton  goods 

Dvestnln 

Gloves 

Hardware,  maohinery,  and  rails 

Laces  and  tnlles 

Herinos,  cashmeres,  and  misodlaneoos  dx«s8*goods. 

Knsioal  instroments 

Miscellaneous 

SQk,  raw 

Silk  and  velvet  piece-goods 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbons 

Shawls 

TTines  and  liquors 


Total  in  United  States  gold  . 
Total  for  the  preceding  year. 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Quarter  ending— 


September  80, 
1878. 


♦10, 
32, 

5, 

8, 
13, 
78, 

2, 
60, 
37. 

2, 

2«. 

152, 

2,064, 

•t 
10. 
11. 


180  90 
B77  87 
887  18 
095  67 
999  16 
179  U 
819  60 
491  99 
718  60 
785  70 
818  88 
076  86 
867  60 
774  66 
926  40 
668  44 


December  81, 
1878. 


«6,818  00 

84,818  37 

1,296  48 

1,084  77 

9,286  60 

20,868  94 


88,689  26 

81,767  80 

1, 176  14 

88,298  26 

161,686  69 

1,391,876  £6 

8,270  63 

1,167  89 

19, 241  64 


2,672,211  40 
2,864,716  21 


1, 760. 087  98 
1,448,024  28 


292,504  81 


312, 063  70 


March  81, 1879. 


$13,672  60 
21. 

27, 


49, 

81, 

175, 

2,650, 

S, 

2. 

8. 


689  06 
250  64 
880  06 
889  90 
208  44 


761  79 
00 
82 
980  67 
071  00 
241  08 
008  66 
509  60 


3, 087, 620  27 
2, 401,  664  54 


645.955  73 
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1. —  Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  oatisular  diatrict  of  Lyone^  ^c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


QoArter  ending — 


June  30,  1879. 


Bnttons  and  trimming 

Church  om*ment«  and  metallic  trimmings 

Calfskins  and  leather , *. 

Cotton  goods '. 

Dvestoffs 

Gloves 

Hardware,  machinery,  and  rails 

Ijaoes  and  tulles 

Herinos,  cassimeres,  and  miscellaneous  dress-goods 

Musical  instruments 

llisceUaneous 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  and  yelv et  piece-goods 

Silk  and  yelvet  ribbons 

Shawls 

^ines  and  liquoTs 


Total  in  United  States  gold. . 
Total  for  the  preceding  year. 


Increase. 


$1, 040  46 
18,534  68 


3,663  06 
9, 010  82 

25,572  09 
2,354  70 

56,384  39 


8,372  76 

27, 342  18 

96,475  83 

1, 044, 248  20 

6»471  17 


25, 215  08 


1, 319, 681  37 
1, 182, 766  56 


136, 914  81 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$30, 
107, 

11. 
15, 

44, 
147, 

^ 

214, 

140, 

10, 

m, 

586, 

7,150, 

22, 

14, 

•4, 


961  96 
125  64 
271  67 
684  04 
681  54 
455  04 
377  73 
405  57 
248  18 
244  00 
084  50 
020  05 
662  06 
757  44 
096  35 
535  66 


For  the  third 
quarter  of 
tne  year 
1879. 


$25,889  36 

25,120  43 

5,308  55 

2,457  03 

22,797  73 

50,738  20 

2,212  47 

60,011  89 


2,988  68 

61,900  71 

487,676  03 

2, 208, 527  78 

UK  878  32 


15, 678  30 


8, 689, 601  02 
7, 987, 171  59 


8, 067, 885  48 
2,OT2,211  43 


702,429  43 


495, 674  05 


2. — ExporU  of  silk  goods  from  France  to  the  following  countries  for  the  years  1868  to  1877, 

inclusive. 

PIECE-aOODS,  TBIMMIXGS,  AND  RIBBONS. 


Countries. 


Snffland...... 

Uiuted  States 

Oermaoy 

Swltaeriand  . . 


Italy 

BeH^um 

Spain 

C^her  countries . 


Total. 


Countries. 


Ensland 

TTnited  States 

Germany 

Switaorland  .. 


IfeaJy 

Belsium 

Spain 

Other  countries . 


Total 


1868. 


Franes. 
207, 740, 623 
43, 975, 168 
87.448,360 
65y  195, 484 
20, 716, 805 
13,922,569 
6,088,243 
57, 245, 634 


452, 327, 776 


1869. 


1870. 


Francs. 
204, 076, 797 
67, 140, 673 
27, 160, 845 
51, 901, 440 
27, 718, 259 
10, 968, 103 
6, 228, 084 
52,  U8, 760 


447,340.961 


Franes. 

181, 264, 466 

134, 352, 872 

7.168,999 

77,792,078 

16, 687, 458 

11, 373, 861 

8, 337, 618 

48, 116, 153 


485,093,506 


1871. 


Franat. 

153,583,334 

146, 399, 047 

3, 618. 343 

76, 523, 245 

20, 421, 886 

16, 831, 405 

12, 852, 842 

53, 353, 410 


483, 086, 512 


1873. 


Franes. 
141, 558, 657 
100, 168, 739 

16i  632, 740 
112, 327, 012 

14,704,696 

21,421.540 
6,827.241 

65, 475, 262 


478, 505, 789 


1874. 


Franes. 
172, 163, 815 
90. 941, 190 
12, 439, 777 
61, 387, 923 
12, 869, 169 
14, 911, 691 
7, 756,  559 
43,668,850 


416,017,483 


1875. 


1^& 


Franes. 
153, 930, 951 
80, 810, 083 
16, 048, 752 
47, 959, 302 
13, 566, 828 
14, 033, 291 
7, 416, 899 
43,842,472 


376. 598, 523 


Franes. 
148, 164, 714 

64, 974, 678 

21,444,185 
8,248,341 

|1, 001, 801 
8, 860, 216 
5.352,094 

27, 649, 793 


295, 670, 771 


1872. 


Franes. 

117, 492, 366 

120, 874, 677 

8,032,404 

87, 777, 221 

16, 772, 828 

22,267,855 

7, 625, 631 

56, 888, 993 


437, 731, 975 


1877*. 


Franes. 


275, 077, 000 


*  Details  not  yet  reoeived. 
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3. — Imports  and  esfporU  of  $ilk  in  Frainoe  from  1837  to  1877. 

(From  official  tablet.] 


Importo. 


Yean. 


Annnal  ayerage  of-— 

M27-1886T- 

1887-1846 

1847-1856 

1857-1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

"r* 

i874!ir.'."'.'.".ii!!r.'. 

1875 

1876 , 

1877 


KUogram§, 
17,780 
17.441 

427.888 
1,181.602 
.1,002.400 
1,518,150 
1,558,604 

857,083 
1,718,884 
1,746,608 
1,070,272 
2,388,172 
2,002,028 
2,704,035 
1,316,000 


ZUogranu, 
702,048 
1, 100, 587 
1,439,268 
8,117,824 
8,588,150 
4,187,704 
8,224,038 
8, 184. 129 
2,966,881 
4,062,155 
8,708,000 
5,182,638 
5,135,680 
6,182,786 
8,205»200 


KUogra 
588, 
648» 
947, 
1,070, 
1.043. 
066. 

^^ 
1.206. 

1.517, 

1.884, 

1,671, 

1.752, 

1.074, 


076 
602 
216 
266 


587 


761 
301 
819 
500 


Yoara. 


Annual  average  of— 

1827-1886 

1887-1846 

1847-1866 

1867-1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1078 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 


Exports. 


Coooons. 


KUogrami. 


28,801 
248,007 
807,562 
235,751 
810,545 
411,505 
204,062 
684,800 
062,164 
661,871 
1,008,881 
005,654 
802,588 


Silkgi^ges 
(raw). 


KUogrami, 

462,676 

648,800 

436,625 

1,401,775 

3,636,820 

1,008,272 

1,675,064 

2,024,452 

051,022 

1,906,022 

1,921,487 

2,428,8U 

2,868,717 

2,802,806 

2,278,602 


Thro-wn  sUk. 


KUogranu, 
160,442 
236^272 
271,709 
808,816 
204,654 
188,778 
145,320 
121, 46» 
42,087 
128,878 

122,  oe» 

96,002 
163,084 
200,848 
164, 61» 


Balance  for  home  conenmption. 


Tears. 


Annaal  average  of— 

1827-1836 

1837-1846 

1847-1856 

1867-1866 L 

1867 

1868 ♦ , 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


Cocoons. 


®"^r£^^**  ,  Thrown  Silk, 
(raw). 


Kilogramt. 

17,700 

17,441 

390.497 

888,505 

784,838 

1, 282. 408 

1,133,050 

446,478 

1,418,022 

1, 161, 708 

1,408,108 

1,686,801 

094,042 

1, 798, 881 

513.412 


KUofframt, 
24U.a67 
1,665,778 
1,001,043 
1,716,040 
1, 0  2, 330 
2,229,482 
1,548,040 
1,150,677 
2.085,850 
2,067,138 
1,786,612 
2,700,817 
2,272,872 
3,879,979 
931,508 


Kiiogram9. 

412,280 

675,506 

766,038 

888,746 

776,451 

1,256,267 

670,484 

1,264,605 

1,082,812 

1,896,786 

1.286,850 

1,607,467 

1,644,476 

900,881 
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A.— Table  of  exports  of  silk  goods  from  France  from  1868  to  1877. 
PIECE-GOODS,  TBIMinNGS,  AND  BIBBONS. 


Articles. 


Handkesohiefs  (unbleached  and 
printed) 

Plain  goods  (pure  silk) 

Fancy  eoods  (pure  silk) 

Figured  goods  (pure  silk),  and  mixed 
'With  gold  and  silver  thi^ead 

Silk  goods,  mixed  with  other  mate- 


1868. 


GrMMa,  plain  and  floured 

Tuuea  (net  and  bobmes) 

Blbbons,  Telvet,  silk,  and  mixed  with 
other  materials 

Blankets,  gauze,  laces,  hosiery,  trim- 
mings, and  fkbilcB  of  waste  silk . . . 


Total. 


Fraittes, 
4,108,i»56 
323,329,446 
7,628.480 

845,832 

21,061,045 

074,050 

9,220,326 

56,844,060 

28, 305, 681 


452,327,776 


Articles. 


Handkerchieis  (unbleached  and 


printed) 

Plain  goods  (pure  silk) 

FSnoy  ffoods  (pure  sUk) 

Pigurea  goods  (pure  silk),  and  mixed 

with  gold  and  sflrer  thread 

Silk  goods,  mixed  with  other  mate- 


Crapes,  plain  and  flgured , 

Tulles  (net  and  boDmes)  

Bibbons,  veWet,  silk,  and  mixed  witii 
other  materials- 

Blankets,  gause,  laoee,  hosiery,  trim- 
mings^ and  fhorics  of  waste  Silk . . . 


Total. 


1873. 


jy«net. 
3,270,468 
861,450,713 
2,714,036 

842,060 

28,111,800 

1, 040, 410 

17,043,328 

56,422,109 

28,501,876 


478,505,789 


1809. 


Frtmcs, 
3,462,172 
312, 900, 898 
3,693,080 

832,848 

15,  963. 578 

596,006 

10,960,824 

77,488,588 

21, 424, 370 


1870. 


5, 754. 288 

351,688,428 

4, 071, 690 

519,048 

m  475,738 

896, 321 

11, 260, 932 

64,641,420 

27,276,645 


447, 381, 055 


485,008,505 


1871. 


Francs, 
7.056,184 
816, 318, 600 
4,802,870 

1,280,952 

15, 610, 580 

446,600 

9,818,400 

108,580,615 

24,671,761 


488,066,512 


1872. 


FrwMS* 

4,054,786 
317, 848, 042 
'    1,750,044 

522,232 

19,639,592 

1, 009, 790 

18, 630, 330 

51,484,355 

28.088,854 


487,731,975 


1874. 


Francs, 
2,474.060 
323, 049, 552 
1,522,882 

210,680 

11, 808, 862 

481,870 

18,807,389 

42, 118, 900 

20,458,488 


416,017,488 


1875. 


1876. 


Francs, 
4.424,608 
278,808,302 
4,284.896 

760,710 

10, 572;'^70 
2,666,345 
8,721,192 

84,612,152 

22,748.148 


376|60e,528 


Francs. 
6,470.716 
m.  739, 046 
7,502,564 

4, 969, 176 

27,475,760 
4,500,586 
7,565,380 

20,203,343 

19,246,262 


295,870,771 


1877. 


Francs, 
5,745,637 
168,682,010 
7,417,464 

6,851,870 

86.641,440 
7,682,740 
8,694,588 

19,181,703 

80,230,049 


875^077,000 


5. — Description  and  value  of  silk  goods  mannfaetwed  at  Lyons,  for  the  years  1876, 1877 

and  1878. 


Description. 


Furs  stXk  goods. 

Black  faillra  and  taffetas  (souples  and  cults)  . .. 

Colored  failles  and  taffetas 

Black  and  colored  satins 

VelTots 

Umbrella  silks 

Ijinings,  fkcings,  maroelinea,  Florence  lustrines 
Cravats,  moires  antlgueo,  talfetaa  quadrilles.... 

Foulards,  unbleached,  printed  or  dyed 

Furniture  and  church  stulb 


Total. 


Figtwcd^  fancy,  and  broidcrsd  stuffs  {purs  silk). 


Dress  goods,  fomituie,  oravats,  d&c 

Mixed  sWtt  cotton,  and  tooolen  stuffi. 

Satins,  black  and  ofriored 

Velvets,  black  and  colored. 

Plushes,  for  hatters  and  millinery 

Popelins,  siciliennes,  bengalines 

Figured  stuflTs,  trames  ou  chaine,  ooton  ou  laine,  pour  robes  . . 

Furniture  and  church  omamente 

Turquoises,  tramees  ooton 

Foulards  mossoul 

Cravats,  shawls,  flchus 

Tissues  of  waste  silk,  and  wool,  and  cotton  for  furniture  and 
hangings 


Total. 


1876. 


1877. 


Francs. 

190, 000, 000 

110, 000, 000 

3,500,000 

14, 000, 000 

16,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

2,500,000 

30,000,000 


865,000,000 


Francs, 
110, 000, 000 

70, 000, 000 
3,500,000 
7,000^000 

11,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,800,000 

12,000,000 
1,200,000 


224,600,000 


19, 500, 000 


21, 500, 000 


16,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 

600,000 


16,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

500.000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 

2,000,000 


38, 600, 000        32, 200, 000 


1878. 


Francs, 


224,250.000 


29,000,000 


61. 800, 000 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


5. — DeBoriptUm  and  value  of  ailk  good»  mamtfactured  at  Lyons^  ^e. — Continaed. 


Description. 


TUtuu/or  IndiOt  the  Levant^  and  Africa, 
Silk  and  cotton  etofb,  with  gold  or  silrer,  pure  or  imitation.. 

Sundry  tistue$. 


Crapes  of  aUvariationa. 

Gaases,  grenadinea,  and  crapea  de  chine 

Tnllea  of  all  variations  (plain) 

Laces,  hunaa,  trimmings « 


Total 

Grand  total 


1870. 


^ranet, 
fi»000,000 


[  28.000, 


000 


464^100,000 


1877. 


Franet. 
4,000,000 


{ 


7,000,000 

10,500,000 

4,000,000 

6,900,000 


37,800,000 


800,500,000 


1878. 


Franu, 
4,000,000 


20,500,000 


845^660,000 


6. — ProdacHon  of  raw  sUkfor  the  following  yeare. 


Countries. 


Western  Bnrope: 

Frsooe 

Corsica  and  Algeria 

Italy 

Spam ^- 

Portagal 11 

Levant: 

Turkey:  Anatolia  (Brussa) 

Polo 

Salonlca 

Adriaaople 

Syria 

Greece 

Georgia,  Persia,  Koraasan 

Orient: 

China :  Ezi>ortations  from  Shanghai. . . 

Exportations  fti>m  Canton 

Japan :  BxportationB  from  Yokohama . 
East  India:  Exportations  from  Calcutta 

Total 


1875. 


Kilograms, 

731,000 

1,100 

2,000^000 

116,100 

8^000 


8.460,800 


162,000 
2^800 
66^000 
51,000 

185,700 
10,200 

810,000 


788^000 


8,828,000 

1,144,000 

870,000 

880*400 


6,582,400 


0,727,800 


187& 


KUograma. 

166,000 

1,160 

908,000 

86*600 

8,000 


1877. 


1,237,060 


105*000 
16,700 
42,000 
80,000 

117,600 
10,000 

810,000 


030*200 


8,407,000 

1,180,000 

1,001,000 

604,800 


0,272,800 


8,140,060 


Kilogranu. 

872,000 

1,120 

1,500*000 

00*000 

2,000 


1878. 


2,447,720 


76,000 
UOOO 
82,000 
20,000 

140,000 
0,800 

810,000 


001,800 


2,700,000 
067,000 

1,101,000 
071,700 


6,428,700 


8,478,730 


KUograme, 

008*000 

1,870 

2,000,000 

66*000 


8,830,870 


86*000 

60^000 

8,000 

106,000 

10,000 

200,000 


524,000 


8,026,000 
088,000 
826^000 
858,000 


6,240*000 


9,100,870 


7. — Exports  of  raw  tUkfrom  Lyons  to  the  United  States  from  October  1,  1878,  to  September 

30,  1879. 


Total  Hdt  the 
year. 

• 

December  81, 
1878. 

March  81, 
1879. 

June  80, 1879. 

September 
80.1870. 

Total  in  United  States  gold  ... 
Total  for  the  preceding  year  . . 

1101,630  09 
182,794  47 

$176,980  07 
167,454  07 

190,^6  83 
78,908  41 

0487,070  08 
163,070  80 

1021,819  22 
581,289  81 

Timraaae.  ....■■...•••.... 

8,470  00 

17,507  42 

835,509  17 

840,829  41 

Tii  rmnaii      ......ft*. 

21,267  78 
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Exports  of  raw  silk  from  Lyons  to  ike  United  States  for  the  following  years^  from  Octoher  1 

to  Septeniber  30,  ea<^  year. 


Yean. 


1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1871 
1870 
1869 


Value. 


$921. 
581, 
1«031, 
468, 
613, 
887, 
494. 
646. 
661, 
278, 
201, 


619  21 
293  81 
479  66 
045  09 
522  98 
418  67 
684  11 
340  76 
746  87 
397  85 
852  80 


8. — Official  quotations  of  siUc  at  Lyons  during  ike  year  1878  and  apart  of  1879. 


Qoallties. 


Orguiain*: 

Fnmoe  (filature  and  work) 

Italy  (French  work) 

Bengal  (Frendi  work) 

China  (Trench  and  Italian  work)  . 
Trains: 

Pranoe  (fllatare  and  work) 

Italy 

Sengal  (French  and  Italian  work) . 

China  (S^ranoh  work) 

Bawailk: 

France  (knotted  ends) 

Italy  (unknotted  ends) 

Bnmaaa  (white  knotted  enda) 

China  taalee  (4tha) 

Japan  grapee,  No.  2 


2d  qnaUty,  24-26. 
2d  quality,  20-22. 
2d  qoality,  26-30. 
Ut  quality,  40-45. 

2d  quality,  20-24. 
2d  quality,  24-26. 
2d  quality,  24-28. 
2d  quality,  40-45. 

2d  quality,  10-72. 
2d  quality,  9-11. 
1st  quality,  12-14. 
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January. 


Francs. 

88  to  87 

82  to  84 

64 

68  to  70 

80  to  83 

80  to  82 

64  to  66 

65  to  66 

88 
73  to  76 

81  to  88 

65 
67  to  60 


April  6. 


Francs. 
75  to  78 
72  to  73 
58  to  60 
60  to  62 

78  to  74 

70  to  72 

60 

57 

68  to  70 
68  to  60 
67  to  68 
44  to  46 
50  to  52 


July  6. 


Francs. 
79  to  81 

73  to  75 

60 
60  to  61 

74  to  76 

72 
00  to  62 
68  to  60 


62 
66  to  68 
47  to  48 
50  to  52 


Qualities. 


Organsins: 

France  (filature  and  work) . 

Italy  (iVench  work) 

Bengal  (French  work) 

China  (French  and  Ital- 
ian work) 

Trams: 

France  (filature  and  work) . 

Italy 

Bengal  (French  and  Ital- 
ian work)  « 

China  (French  work) 

Baw  silk : 

France  (knotted  ends) . . .. . 

Italy  (unknotted  ends)  — 

Bronssa  (white  knotted 
ends) 

China  tsalea  (4ths) 

Japan  grapes,  Na  2 


2d  quality.  24-26.. 
2d  quaUty,  20-22.. 
2d  quaUty,  26-80.. 

1st  quality,  40^-45.. 

2d  quaUty.  20-24.. 
2d  quatity,  24-20.. 

2d  quaUty,  24-28.. 
2d  quality,  40^45.. 

ad  quality,  10-12.. 
2d  quality,   9-11.. 

1st  quaUty,  12-14.. 


1878. 

1 

Octo- 
ber 5. 

Decem- 
ber 28. 

Francs. 

76  to  78 
71 
56 

Francs. 

72  to  75 

66  to  67 

54 

61 

60 

72  to  73 
65 

66  to  68 
63  to  64 

"sitoM 

58 
55 

70 
62  to  64 

66 
57 

63  to  65 
47  to  48 
60  to  51 

58  to  60 

43  to  44 

44  to  46 

1879. 


Septembei  29. 


2d  quality,  24-26.. 
2d  quality,  20-22. 
2d  quaUty,  22-26. 

2d  quaUty,  40-45. 


2d  quality,  20-24. 
2d  quality,  20-22. 

8d  quaUty,  24-28. 
2d  quaUty,  40^45. 

2d  quaUty,  10-12. 
2d  quaUty,    9-11. 

1st  quaUty,  12-14. 


Grapes,  No.  2 


Francs. 


76 
70 
60 

54 


78 

55 

58  to  54 


41  to  43 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


BAumS  of  the  sUk  commerce  of  Drancefor  the  firet  nine  nonike  of  Id7d  and  1879. 

nCPOBTATIONS. 
[BiorMse  + ;  deoreaae  — .] 


SiUcfl. 


1879. 


187& 


Coooont 

Silk: 

OrftgM 

Thrown 

Dyed  and  others 

BoatTM  uid  fdsons : 

Bn  msMe 

Combed  and  earded 

8piua  or  fleuret 

Total 

TlMnes  of  pare  silk 

Mixed  tiMaes 

Oaasea,  crapes,  laoeSf  and  tulles 

TIssnesof  waste  silk 

Hosiery 

Ribbons 

Total 


Franot, 
U,  681, 000 

187, 770. 000 

41, 010, 000 

566,000 

24,560,000 
2,884,000 
8.804^  000 


228,182,000 


15^681,000 
6,416,000 
1, 700, 000 
1, 748, 000 
878,000 
1, 140, 000 


JVonet. 

15,827,000 

135,861,000 

56,448,000 

400,000 

22,124,000 
1,68a  000 
6,086^000 


238,284,000 


14,078,000 
5,856.000 
2,065,000 
1,158,000 
384,000 
1.505^000 


27,162,000  1      2^  455, 000 


Differenoe. 


-1«  246, 000 

+1*018,060 
-15,348,066 

+156,060 

+2,485,060 

+1,256^000 

+818»000 


+708,000 
+1,061,000 
-286^000 
+606,000 
-6.00O 
-365,000 


EXPORTATIONS. 


Cocoons 

SUk: 

Orfiges 

Thrown 

Dyed  and  others. . .  ^ 
Bonrres  and  frisons : 

Sn  masse 

Combed  and  carded 

Span  or  flearet 


Franct. 
8,260,000 

51,140,000 

4. 104, 000 

16,305,000 

8,027,000 

12,927,000 

8,266,000 


Total..... I    104,028,000 


Tisanes  of  pave  silk I     82,245,000 


Mixed  tissaes 

Oaases,  crapes,  laces,  and  tulles 

Tissaes  of  waste  silk 

Trimmings a 

Ribbons 

Hosiery 


Total 


47, 106, 000 
17, 106, 000 

2,685,000 
14, 376. 000 
15, 851, 000 

1,465,000 


180, 465, 000 


Franet. 
7.064.000  ' 

45,561,000 

4, 851, 000 

17,958,000 

6,007,000 
9.335,000 
8,006,000 


94.774,000 


101, 049, 000  I 
46,692,000  ; 
21,968,000  I 

2,760,000 
13, 400, 000 
17, 554, 000 

1,057,000 


jPVanet. 

+296^000 

+5^579^000 

-747,000 

-1,658,000 

+2,020.000 

+8,502  000 

+18T.0OO 


-18.804.000 
+508,000 

—4,770,000 
-125.000 
+976»00O 

-2,203,000 
+406,000 


204,480,000 


8ilk  commerce  of  France  for  the  years  1678  and  1879. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

imp0rtati0k8. 


Silks. 


Cocoons 

Raw  silks 

Thrown  silks 

Dyed  silks  or  others 

Bonrres  and  flrisona : 

En  masse \ 

Combed  luid  carded 

In  thread  or  fleuret 

Total 

Tissaes  of  pare  silk 

Mixed  tissues 

Gaoses,  crapes,  laoes,  and  tulles 

Tissues 

Hosiery 

Ribbons  

Total 


1B79. 


187& 


Increase. 


$5,147,600 

36,048,400 

10,468,800 

145,400 

7,850,200 
676,800 
954,400 


04,630,400 

36,254,400 

14,601,800 

184,400 

• 

6, 481, 000 

472,600 

1,606,600 


$517,200 


$806,000 

4,223.000 


60. 691. 600  ,      64, 221, 200 


4,117,200 
1,967.600 
490,000 
417, 200 
111.000 
230,600 


7,333,600 


4,285,800  I 

1,607,600  360.000 
400. 800  89, 200 
243,200  I   174,000 

116,400 

406,400  ' 

7, 010, 200  !   623, 200 


118,000 


5.400 
175.800 


289,806 


EUBOPE PRANCE. 
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Silk  commerce  of  France  for  the  years  1378  and  1'379 — Coutiniied. 

EXPORTATIOXS. 


Silks. 


Cocoons 

Kav  silks 

Thrown  silks 

Dyed  silks  and  otbers... 

Boarres  and  frisons : 

£n  masse 

Combed  and  carded 
In  thread  or  lleuret 


Total 


Bilk  tissues  

Mixed  tissues 

Gauzes,  crapes,  tulles,  and  laces 

Tissnesof   , 

Hosierr 

Silk  trimmings 

Bibbons 


Total 


1879. 


$2,  5Pr..  FOO 

15,  3^9,  UOO 

1,239,000 

4,  3C2.  800 

2.  010.  200 

3,  441.  400 

.   893.  GOO 


23, 070.  WO 

11,119,H00 

4,361.400 

491,  400 

37:..  soo 

3,  721.  ceo 

4, 122,  200 


1878. 


$1,  777.  600 

13,  O.'iS.  000 

1,212,600 

4.  727,  600 

1,  728,  600 

2.  C9^,  200 
169, 400 


27,  2r)0,  200 

9, 149,  000 

5. 192.  400 

684.  200 

28?,  2<I0 

3.  427.  600 

4,  597,  400 


Increase. 


$818,200 
2,336,000  *. 
27,000  |. 


Decrease. 


281, 600 
743, 200 
104,200  - 


29.  932.  400         25.  987,  000       4,  310, 200 


1,  970, 800 


87.600 
294,000 


$364,  800 


364,  800 
4, 179,  400 


831.  000 
192.800 


47.'),  200 


47, 263,  000         50,  589,  000       2, 352, 400  j      5, 678, 400 


Comparative  prices  of  silks  at  Lyons,  France  {leading  qualitiis),  for  tlie  years  1876  to  18^0, 

inclusive. 


Silks. 


Quality. 


1876. 


1877. 


France. 


Organsins:  Francs. 

France  (filature  and  work) . . '  2d  quality,  24-26  . .    77  to  80  i 

Italv  (French  work) 2d  qnnlitv.  22-24 '  104  to  106 

Bengal  (French  work )     —    2d  tjuslitv.  2(J-30  . .    60  to  03  i 

China  (French  and  Italian     2d  quality,  40-45  ..    60  to  62  I    76  to    78 

work). 
Trams:  I  | 

France  (filature  and  work)..    2d  qualitv.  20-24 ( 

Italy ;  2d  qualitv,  24-26..    66  to  69 

China  (French  work) 2d  quality.  40-45  . .    54  to  57 

Grdges :  I  ' 

France  (knotted  ends) I  2d  quality.  10-12  . .    66  to  68 

Brousa,  Adrianople  (knotted  2d  quality.  10-12  ..    57  to  58 

ends).  "  I 

Italv  (unknotted  ends) 2d  quality,    &-11 > 

China  (tsatl^e  Xo.4; \ 42  to  44 

Japan(myba8hNo.2) , '  43  to  44 


103 
67  to  69 
82  to    85 


1878. 

Francs. 
80'to"82 
64* 


1879. 


Franet. 

68 

65  to  66 


56  to  57 


1880. 


Francs. 

76  to  79 

74 

61  to  62 

56  to  57 


63  to  64 
55 

66  I 
57  to  58  , 


53     43  to  44  I 

....,  44  to  46  I 


72  to  75 
56  to  59 

71  to  72 
68 

68  to  70 

47  to  48 
56  to  58 


Comparative  prices  of  silks  at  Lyons  for  fifteen  yearly  1^65  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Silks. 


Quality 


18C5. 


Organsins : 

France  (filature  and  work) . . 

Piedmont  (filature  and  work) 

Italy 

Trams: 

Italy 

China  (French  work) 

Griges : 

It«Iv 

Tsatl^e 

Kahiug 

Bengal. 

Grappes     

Canton,  tsatl^e 

29  c  B— VOL  n 


1st  qualitv,  22^2S  . . . 
1  St  qualitv,  22-28... 
2d  quality,  22-28... 

2d  quality,  20-28... 
2d  quality,  40-4.>  . . 


Frnjicg. 
123  to  126 
120  to  12,0 
111  to  114 

102  to  li)7 
95  to    99 


2d  qualitv 100  to  K'C 

4th  market Kl  to    b3 

Nos.  2  and  3    7^5  to    79 

Ut  qualitv.  10-10  ...  I     90  to    93 

No.  1,  10-16 102  to  lot) 

No.4 i 


IgOG. 


Ft'onm. 
123  to  128 
118  to  123 
111  to  114 

90  to  lu6 
I'jC,  to  Uu 

y2   to  l^'i 

y'2   to  ^4 

TC  to  ^2 

90  Jo  'JL' 

104  to  lUH 


1867. 


Francs. 
132  to  135 
122  to  130 
118  to  122 

97  to  105 
92  to  96 

92  to  102 
70  to  73 
04  to  69 
74  to  80 
l»9  to  104 


1868. 


Francs 
150  to  l.-)2 
145  to  151 
126  to  132 

106  to  114 
84  to  93 

100  to  118 
06  to  68 
60  to  05 
74  to  84 

100  to  106 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Comparative  prices  of  silk^  at  Lyons  for  fifteen  years,  1865  to  1879,  inclusive — Coutinned. 


Organnins : 

France  (filature  and  work) . . 

Piedmont(fllature  and  work) 

Italy 

Trams: 

Italy 

China  (French  work) 

Graces: 

lt4ilv 

Tna'tlde 

Kahing 

Btrngal. 

Grappes 

Canton,  t^atlde 


l8t  quality.  22-28 
iBt  quality.  2^-28 
2d  quality,  22-28. 

2d  quality,  26-28 
2d  quality,  40-45. 

2d  quality 

4th  market 

Xos.  2 and 3...}. 
iHt  quality,  10-16 

No.  1,  10-16 

No.4 


Franct. 
133  to  135 
123  to  128 
100  to  110 

98  to  118 
82  to    96 

80  to  110 
70  to  72 
62  to 
75  to 
88  to 


Francs. 
99  to  105 
96  to  106 
83  to  96 


67 

82 
98 


85  to 
80  to 

74  to 

71  to 
57  to 
60  to 

72  to 


95 
90 

88 
73 
65 
70 
75 


Francs. 
120  to  124  I 
116  to  122  , 

98  to  105  > 

96  to  104  ! 
92  to  100  . 

85  to  105 
72  to  74 
62  to  72 
60  to  70 
75  to  78 
49  to  52 


Francs. 
124  to  126 
116  to  124 
109  to  112 

98  to  106 
85  to  94 

92  to  106 
69  to  71 
60  to 
64  to« 
76  to 
50  to 


66 
73 
79 
52 


Silks. 


Quality. 


1873. 


Organsins : 

France  (filature  and  work) . . , 
Fiedmout(filatureaudwork)l 
Italy : 

Tramn:  ! 

Italy I 

China  (French  work) 

Gr^jres:  1 

Italv , 

Tsntl^e 

Kahing ..., 

Bengal. i 

Grappea ] 

Canton,  tsatl6e ; 


lat  quality.  22-28  . , 
l8t  (lualitV,  22-28  . , 
2d  quality,  22-28.. 

2d  quality.  26-28.. 
2d  quality,  40-45.. 


•I 


Francs. 
108  to  112 
102  to  106 

90  to    96 


2d  quality   

4th  market 

"Son.  2  and  3 

1st  quality,  10-16 

No.  1.  10-16 

yo.4 


86  to 
68  to 

80  to 
52  to 
44  to 

57  to 
70  to 
38  to 


94 
75 

90 
54 
48 
62 
74 
30 


1874. 


lianas. 
94  to  08 
93  to  97 
72  to  75 

63  to  73 
55  to  60 

60  to  70 

42  to  43 

34  to  37 

40  to  42 

5.3  to  55 

31  to  32 


Francs. 
83  to  90 
81  to  85 
70  to  72 

64  to  66 

55  to  60 

56  to  60 
42  to  43 
36  to  40 
30  to  36 
44  to  45 
30  to  31 


1876. 


Francs. 
115  to  125 
113  to  118 
102  to  110 


100  to 
76  to 

100  to 
71  to 


57 
73 

88 


to 

to 
to 


43  to 


108 
83 

1(5 
73 
62 
78 
91 
44 


Silks. 


Quality. 


187i 


OrgaiminH:  l 

Franco  (filature  and  work)     1  1st  quality.  22-28 . 

Piedmont  (filature  and  work) l»t  qiialitV.  22-28 

Italy 2a  quality,  22-28. 

Trame : 

Italy ,  2*1  quality,  2G-28  . 

China  (French  work) 2<l  quality.  40-45. 

Gr^ge« : 

Iti\\y 2d  quality 

Tsatlde ,  4thmarkot 

Kahing I  No».  2  and  3 

Bengal. iMt  quality,  10-16. 

Grnppes "So.  1.  10-16 

Canton,  tsatl^e Xo.  4 


1878. 


1879. 


Franca. 

Franct. 

Francs. 

90  to  02 

78  to  80 

88  to  85 

84  to  8S 

74  to  75 

76  to  80 

86  to  83 

66  to  67 

72  to  74 

78  to  80 

62  to  64 

70  to  72 

65  to  08 

55  to  58 

54  to  56 

74  to  78 

56  to  .-8 

66  to  68 

52  to  53 

42  t4)  44 

45  to  47 

44  to  49 

39  to  41 

43  to  42 

52  to  56 

37  to  40 

50  to  51 

59  to  60 

48  to  49 

56  to  58 

35  to  37 

30  to  31 

35  to  36 

Sills  reciived  and  conditioned  for  the  market  at  Lyons  for  ten  years,  lf<70  to  1879,  inclusitt. 


Years. 


1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878 

1879 


Bales. 

Kilograms. 

34,846  ! 

2.319.600 

30,624  1 

2,  880, 400 

45.  ^QT) 

3. 184,  600 

45,097  ' 

3. 081.  700 

57.261  1 

8,  895,  900 

65,  855  ! 

4. 477. 100 

81,502 

5.675,200 

50,024  , 

3.323,200 

62, 123  ! 

4. 252, 700 

64,  024  ! 

4,421,400 

EUROPE FRANCE. 
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Imports  and  exports  of  silk  and  silk  goods  for  seven  years,  1873  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Importations. 


Years. 


Exportations. 


Silks  and  co- 
coons. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


$70, 400, 000 
64, 460, 000 
66,020,000 

108, 760, 000 
58. 300, 000 
75. 460,  000 
60,691,600 


Silk  goods. 


$6. 100,  000 
6, 566, 000 
7,440,000 
7,580,000 
6,500.000 
8,360,000 
7, 333, 600 


Silks  and  co- 
coons. 


$20, 040, 000 
19, 280, 000 
26,600,000 
34,460,000 
24,040,000 
28,460,000 
29,932,400 


Silk  goods. 


195,  540, 000 
83, 880,  000 
75, 140, 000 
59, 140, 000 
51, 840. 000 
57, 740, 000 
47, 263, 000 


Tahle  shomng  th*i  movement  of  silk  cocoons  at  Marseilles  for  six  years,  1874  to  1879,  incluHvem 


Years. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Arrivals. 


Kilograms. 

1,217,000 
904.000 

1,002,500 
612,500 
684,000 

1,^3.000 


Stock  on  De- 
cember 31. 


Kilograms. 
658.000 
465,000 
3.58,400 
285,000 
511,000 
586,000 


Fluctuations  in  prices  of  silks  at  Lyons  during  the  year  1879. 

[In  francs  and  per  kilogram.] 


Description. 


Oreansins : 

France  (filature  and  work) 

Italy  (French  work) 

«  Bengal  (French  work) 

China  (French  and  Italian 

work) 

Trams:  * 

France  (filature  and  work) . 

Italy 

Bengal  (French  and  Italian 
work)  

China  (French  work) 

Or^ges: 

Jnrance  (knotted  ends) 

Italy  (unknotted  ends) 

Bronsa  ( white  knotted  ends) 

China  (tsatl6es,  4th) 

Japan  (grappes,  ^o.  2) 


Quality. 


I      ►^ 


1 


2d  quality,  24-26  . . 
2d  quality,  20-22  .. 
2d  quality,  26-30  . . 

1st  quality,  40-45.. 

2d  quality,  20-24  .'. 
2d  quality,  24-26.. 

2d  quaUty,  24-28.. 
2d  quality,  40-45.. 

2d  quality,  10>12.. 
2d  quality,  9-11 . . 
Ist  quality,  12-14.. 


Francs. 
70 
67 
61 

50 

68 
68  to  64 

53 
65 

67 
67 


43  to  44 

44  to  46 


■ 

• 

£ 

0 

-^ 

h> 

Francs. 

Francs. 

68  to  70 

84 

62  to  65 

78 

48  to  60 

63 

56  to  56 

62 

67 

80 

61 

82 

52 

58  to  60 

52 

58  to  60 

62 

78 

57 

75 

56  to  59 

76 

41  to  42 

49 

43  to  45 

58  to  60 

I 

s 

o 

O 


•a 

§ 


Francs. 

75 
68  to  70 

58 

58 

68 
70 

55 
53  to  50 

68 

65 

64  to  65 

42  to  44 

61 


Francs. 
73  to  76 
72 
61 

56 

70 


60 
54  to  56 

71 
66 
65 
45  to  47 
54 


MARSEILLES. 

Meport^  by  Consul  Gould^  on  the  improvements  in  the  port  of  Marseilles^  with 
statistical  tables  shotcing  the  imports j  exports,  and  navigation  for  the  year 

1878. 

Great  activity  being  displayed  towards  the  completion  of  the  new 
docks  and  hasins  of  the  port  of  Marseilles,  a  sumtnary  description  of  the 
diiferent  harbors  may  not  be  void  of  interest. 


THE  OLD  PORT. 


The  old  port  is  a  natural  dock  of  a  rectangular  form,  running  east  and 
west,  890  meters  in  length,  and  on  an  average  320  meters  in  width.   This 
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harbor,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  hi^h  land  and  houses,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  72  meters  wide,  although  of  very  easy  access,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  safest  in  the  world.  A  careening  basin,  situated  at 
the  southwest  end  of  the  port,  5  meters  deep,  ofi'ers  sufficient  space  for 
twelve  ships  to  l>e  careened  at  the  same  time.  Near  the  entrance  to  this 
basin  is  also  a  floating  dock,  in  which  vessels  not  over  55  meters  long 
may  be  repaired. 

The  insufficient  width  of  this  harbor  makes  it  impossible  to  build 
transversal  piers ;  the  available  length  of  wharves  is,  in  consequence,  of 
no  more  than  3,()00  meters,  and  sailing  vessels,  which  are  alone  allowed 
in  the  old  i>ort,  moor  alongside  the  quay  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  but 
the  lading  has  to  be  done  by  means  of  lighters  and  barges. 

The  sewers  have  their  outlet  into  the  harbor,  and  make  it  necessary 
to  keep  dredging  machines  working  throughout  the  year,  at  a  great 
cost,  and  breed  a  constant  emanation  of  mephitic  gases,  which  are  espe- 
cially inconvenient  in  the  warm  season,  but  do  not  seem  to  affect  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  in  any  perceptible  way. 

Six  hundred  vessels,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  150  tons,  may  be  com- 
fortably located  in  the  old  port. 

THE  NEW  PORT. 

The  new  port,  the  construction  of  which  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1844,  is  entirely  formed  by  an  immense  breakwater,  extending  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  irom  225  to  520  meters 
£rom  the  mainland.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  meters,  and  meas- 
ures 3,070  meters  in  length.  Parapets  and  battenes  are  established  on 
this  breakwater. 

live  basins  and  two  outer  ports  are  hemmed  in  between  the  land  and 
the  breakwater,  as  follows : 

1.  South  outer  port. 

2.  Joliette  Basin  5  area  225,610  square  meters,  depth  varying  from  6  to 
12  meters ;  wharves,  3,279  meters  in  length.  It  is  more  especially  re- 
served for  steamers  running  regularly  from  and  to  Marseilles.  It  can 
accommodate  150  vessels  of  500  tons. 

3.  4.  Lazaret  and  Arenc  Basins:  Area,  208,211  square  meters;  depth 
from  7  to  15  meters;  wharves  2,500  meters.  Sufficient  room  for  130 
vessels  of  300  tons.  To  these  two  basins  are  sent  all  vessels  arriving 
with  certain  classes  of  goods  which  are  to  be  kept  in  bond,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  a  privilege  granted  to  the  Docks  and  Entrepots  Company, 
kept  in  the  storehouses  of  the  said  company. 

5.  The  Gare  Maritime  Ba«in:  Area,  201,585  square  meters;  depth/ 
from  6  to  15  meters ;  wharves  1,612  meters.  Boom  for  120  vessels  of 
300  tons.  A  x>ier,  wiiich  is  to  be  250  meters  long  and  90  meters  wide,  is 
being  built  in  the  middle  of  this  basin. 

6.  The  National  Basin,  of  all  the  above-mentioned  docks,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  not  yet  sufficiently,  ad vancinl  to  be  used.  It  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  completed  towards  the  first  of  July,  1880,  and  it  will  then 
offer  a  sheltered  surface  of  486,4(K)  square  meters,  cut  by  three  piers  con- 
nected with  the  mainland ;  two  of  those  piers  will  be  240  meters  long 
and  fiO  meters  wide,  the  third  one  being  130  meters  by  60.  Wharves 
will  also  be  established  on  a  length  of  1,500  meters  on  the  mainland^ 
and  900  on  the  breakwater. 

7.  The  North  Outer  Port  will  be  formed  by  the  northern  end  of  the 
breakwater  for  a  distance  of  about  700  meters. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  National  Basin,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  channel  28  meters  wide  and  92  meters  long,  is  another  careening  basin 
lined  by  four  large  stone  dry  docks,  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Length,  141  meters ;  depth,  7  meters. 

No.  2.  Length,  111  meters ;  depth,  6  meters. 

Nos.  3,  4.  Length,  90  meters ;  depth,  6  meters. 

The  water  is  pumped  out  of  these  dockB  by  means  of  powerful  steam- 
engines.  Besides  the  four  above-described  docks,  room  has  been  left  open 
for  two  more,  which  would  be  established  at  any  time  in  case  of  need. 

A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  idea  of  building  new  basins  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Marseilles  territory.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  .and  appropriations  have  been  voted. 

There  are  162  steamships,  of  131,778  tons  and  36,085  horse-power, 
owned  by  20  owners  or  companies,  belonging  to  this  port.  These  steam- 
ships run  regularly  from  Marseilles  to  the  following  places,  viz : 

To  Algeria,  eight  departures  weekly;  to  Italy,  six  weekly;  to  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  two  weekly ;  to  Spain,  two  weekly ;  to  Oette,  nine  weekly ; 
to  the  East  and  Egypt,  four  weekly ;  to  the  East  Indies,  two  monthly. 

Besides  these,  foreign  companies  have  adopted  the  port  of  Marseilles 
for  the  terminus  of  their  voyages,  and  have  steamers  running  regularly 
to  Italy,  Spain,  England,  the  East,  and  the  East  Indies. 

FINANCIAL  EIVIBARRASSIVTENTS  OF  THE  CITY. 

important  loans  had  l>een  contracted  under  the  empire  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  important  works  and  improvements 
made  in  this  city  at  that  period.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  an 
imitation  of  the  commune  broke  out  at  Marseilles.    The  rebellion  was 
put  down  by  the  armed  force  at  the  cost  of  severe  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  and  loss  of  lives,  originating  numerous  claims,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,800,000  francs.    Under  the  laws  of  France 
all  these  claims  have  to  be  paid^by  the  city  in  which  the  damage  is  done. 
Placed  in  presence  of  all  these  varied  liabilities,  the  city  council  are 
reduced  to  the  most  extreme  caution  in  their  expenditures,  and  have  to 
look  for  new  methods  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  city.    The  re- 
ceipts of  the  "octroi,"  or  town  duties,  amounted  in  1878  to  9,339,768.27 
francs.    IN'otwithstanding  these  comparatively  high  receipts,  new  schemes 
are  being  formed  for  increasing  them  by  the  establishment  of  new  taxes, 
or  by  an  extension  of  the  limits  within  which  '^  octroi "  or  town  duties 
are  collected.    Such  schemes  are  naturally  not  viewed  very  favorably 
by  the  population,  and  as  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  is 
requisite  for  the  enforcement  of  any  measure  of  that  nature,  is  always 
more  or  less  influenced  by  public  opinion,  the  city  council  find  them- 
selves placed  in  a  very  awkward  x>osition  between  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ings the  town  liabilities  and  the  difficulty  of  devising  efficient  and  pop- 
ular means  of  attaining  this  object. 

J.  B.  GOULD. 

CTnited  States  Consulate, 

ifarseilleSj  October  1, 1879. 
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Statement  showing  the  oommeroe  at  Marseilles  far  the  year  1878. 

IMPORTS. 


ArticlM. 


QcumUty. 


Acids,  citric  and  others 
Alksfies 


Horses  andeoltft,  2,880 

head. 

Hogs,  7,888 

Homed  catUe,  79,965 . 
Sbeep'   and     goats, 

621,966. 
Ghune  aod  potdtry  . . . 


All  other 

Arms  and  ammnnitioii. 


Bags 

Baskets,  and  materials  for 

Beer 

Bitmnen 

Books,  engravings,  &.c  . . 


Bran 

Breadstnife : 
Barley . 


Bread  and  biscuits . 

Indian  com 

Oats 


Rve.... 
Wheat. 


12,662 
S,777 

S,440 

10.979 
279,300 
156,505 

7,956 

944 
7,682 

2,964 

2,164 

6,607 

49,069 

538 

59.223 

264,968 


Floor  and  meals 


Brooms,  all  sorts 

Building  stones  and  ma^ 

terial. 
Buttons 


Cattle  bones  and  horns  . . 


Ghestnnts * 

Clocks  and  clock-work, 
ivatches,  &c. 

Coal  and  coke 

Coal-tar 


Cocoa  and  chocolate 
Coifbe 


er: 


Fig  and  alloyed 


Ifannfactared     and 

bronze. 
Old  metal  and  coin. . , 


Coral,  raw  and  cat 

Cork  bark  and  mannf^- 

tares  of. 
Cotton: 

Raw 


Manafactares  of  . . 
Cutlery 


Drogs  and  chemicals, 
medicinal,  not  else- 
where specified. 

DyeHtuffs : 

Cashew-nut 


Cochineal. 


790,160 

471,854 

6,390 
6,441,678 

9,936 

11,490 
15, 476 

2,147 

89,285 

21,127 
189 

1,297,408 
12.795 

2,861 

184,222 

3,780 
4,745 

405 

11.616 

S60 

17,222 

127,152 

58,526 

157 

53,172 


30, 959 
4.434 


Talae  en- 
tered. 


IVwiof. 
1,229,656 
250,725 

2,052,000 

1,088,104 

70,890,860 

8,736,180 

795,650 

160,534 
3,481,518 

265,888 
197,642 
200,908 
284,170 
1,277,033 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Francs. 
6,437.69 
15,282.61 

40,166.88 

2,372.84 

104, 956. 02 

1,626.36 


5,789.59 

3, 114. 12 

3,048.27 

10, 795. 87 


Whence  imported. 


121, 410 
196, 471, 179 

294, 940 

114,800 

47, 472 

1, 161,  893 

2, 098, 317 

676,071 
4,203,984 

2,727,638 
63,974 

456,273 

36, 844. 372 

396, 853 
825, 157 

430,598 

1, 600, 819 

179, 530 
2, 100, 430 

8, 900,  602 

36, 127.  759 

108,  910 

3, 063,  907 


2, 197,  756 
2,881,827 


3, 178, 163. 11 
1  3, 187. 69 


134.80 
2, 674. 26 

""' "498.89* 
47,656.12 


I      126,271.18 
12, 428, 663. 43 


337.45 

636.83 

8.24 


6, 224. 08 

19.35 

69, 400.  53 

146. 40 

17, 246. 78 


England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain. 
England,   Italy,    Barbfoy  States^ 

n>aiB. 
Italy,  Algeria,  Argentine  RepubUe. 

Italy. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Spai9,*£ast  Indies. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Argentine  Repnblie. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Russia,  Spaia^ 
Oreeoe,  Ikypt. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Argentine  RepnbUe. 

Belgium,  Algeria,  Germany,  Eng- 
Uoid,  Italyi 

England,  Italy,  Germany. 

Spam,  AlgeruL  Italy. 

GemuuLT,  England,  Auatria,  Italy. 

Englana,  Spanish  America. 

Italy,  Spam,  Germany,  Austria, 
England. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Russia,. 
Italy. 

Russia,  Turkey,  Barbary  States, 
Algeria,  Italy^Spain. 

Turkey,  Italy,  West  Coast  of  Af- 
rica, Russia,  England. 

Turkey,  Ai^entine  Republic, 
United  Stat^  Italy. 

Russia,  Italv,  Algeria,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria. 

Italy,  Turkey. 

Russia,  Turkey,  Algeria,  United 
States,  Spain,  Italy,  Sco. 

Fnit-ed  States,  Italy,  Algeria,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  East  Indies. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Italy.  Switzerland,  England,  Ras- 
sia,  East  Indies. 

Switzerland,  England,  Germany, 
Belgium. 

Italy.  Turkey,  Egypt,  East  Indies, 
.  South  America. 

Italy,  Malta,  Turkey. 

Switzerland,  Germany. 

England,  Italy,  United  States. 
England,    Switzerland,     Sweden, 

United  States. 
England,    French   West    Indies, 

Spain,  South  America. 
EnKland,  Brazil,  South  America, 

West  Indies,  East  Indies,  Africa. 
England,  Italy,  Spain,  Algeria. 
England,     Spain,     Italy,     Egypt, 

Chili. 
England,       Germany.      B«<lgiam, 

Italy,  Algeria,  Turkey,  China. 
Rfeunion,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Egypt 

Italy,  Spain.  Sweden,  Russia. 
Spain,  Algeria,  Italy. 
Spain,  Algeria,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land. 

Egypt,  Turkey.  Italj-,  East  Indies, 

China. 
England,      Belgium,      Germany 

Switzerland.  Italy. 
Switzerland,  Belgium,    Germany 

En^zland. 
England,  Germany.  Italy,  Switaer- 

land,  Si>ain. 


527.66     Eist    Indies,     E?ypt,     England 

'      Italy. 
54. 94     Spain,  England. 
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Statement  ahoiving  the  commerce  at  MarseilleSy  ^c. — Continued. 

IMPORTS— Contiuuftd. 


Articlea. 


Quantity. 


DyMtnffs— Cont'd. 
GaU-nnto 


Indigo 

Iftadder 

Saffron 

Sumac 

Otber,  and  taa-atniT. . 

Featbeia,    o«trich    and 

other. 
!Felt,  mamiihctnres  of ... . 
Piben,  textUe,  not  else- 
where  Bpecifled. 

Fodder 

Frnit: 

Preah,  dried,  and  pre- 

serred. 
Almonds  and  nntB . . . 


Fmit  for  diatillation 

Fnmlture 

Glassware,  all  sorts . 
Gold  and  platina — 
Gold  coin 


Gnms,  and  extracts  of — 
Hair: 

Hnman 

Animal 


Hannfactnres  of . 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 


Hemp  and  flax. 


mp 
M 


anufactures  of. 


India-mbher,  and  manu- 
factures of. 
Iron: 

Ore 

fig 

Scrap 


Manufactures  of  — 
Ivory,  tortoise,  and  pearl 

shell. 
Jewelry 


Jute 

Manufactures  of. 
Lead : 

Ore 


PiK 

Oltl  and  manufactared 


Leather 

Manufactures  of. 


Hachiner\%    and   imple- 
ments for.  1 

Man<;anese 

Manured 

Marble  aud  alaba^<ter  . . . 

Mutches 

Mats  of  all  sorts 


Met  quin. 
13,022 

6,762 
6,501 

451  ^ 
56.852 
87,622 

481 

362 
33, 141 

9.556 

381, 804 

56,110 

6,125 

2»793 

9,632 

3 

146 

30,136 

637 
3,544 

28 

3,481 
10,  744 

63,522 

5,298 

6,642 


3, 023. 987 
22,609 
52, 772 

37,361 
2,585 

49 

3,617 
7,120 

108, 257 

166.580 
237 

3,834 

1,660 

5,797 

119, 493 
20,346  I 
45.160 
3,421  I 
18,413 


Yalue  en- 
tered. 


Amonnt  of 
duties. 


2. 148, 612 

5.747,292 
176, 418 
4. 146, 164 
2,429,698 
2, 660, 843 

7.811,548 

143.984 
2, 835, 301 

76,445 

19, 315, 115 

3, 927, 680 

536, 678 

558,582 

1,160,364  ! 

1, 391, 447 

45,827,241 

6, 440, 862 

2.233,215 
1, 339, 389 

63,384 

2, 472, 602 

982,290 

6,  692, 298 
2, 074, 418 

3,  692,  856 


6,  047, 974 
253. 749 
622,176 

973,  457 
3,  887, 966 

7, 385, 698 

162,  777 
890, 777 

2, 706, 480 

7, 497, 108 
11,675 

5,  092, 417 

590,  539 

986,  789 

1, 194,  92« 
'sor»,  197 
603,  992 

415,  ma 

45, 140,  ti32 


Tranes. 
3, 49L  83 

2,066.20 


2,227.41 

860.48 

1, 702. 40 
441.07 


405, 860. 01 

2,  577. 44 
8, 688. 53 
8, 807.  80 
3.465.67 

28.35 
149. 81 

3,  537. 01 


Whence  imported. 


Turkey,    China,    Italy,    Austria, 

East  Indies,  Java,  England,  Egypt 

It 

8i 


830. 47 

637.10 

16,  738. 20 

89.  111.  11 


4, 658. 09 
2, 851. 48 


86, 470.  80 
18, 232. 83 

66, 377.  55 
24.01 

201. 15 
'28,"  235."  44" 


15.  30  I 

13,951.77  , 

I 

703.  89  1 
14,030.67  I 

I 

13,  679. 19 
I 

"20,'i21."76 


Italv,  Turkey,  Germany. 

Spain. 

Italy,  Turkey,  Austria. 

Germany,   Italy.   TTnlted    States, 

Switeerland,  England. 
South  Amerieia.  Russia,  Germany, 

England,  Spain,  Algeria. 
England,  Italy,  BeTgium. 
Algeria,  ChinA,Eaat  Indies,  Japan, 

En^and. 
Algeria,  Italy. 

England,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary 
States. 

Spain,  Italr,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Barbary  States. 

Turkey,  Italy,  Bussia,  Germany, 
England. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Tur- 
key, China,  United  States. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Al- 
geria, England. 

Turkey,  Barbary  States,  Coohia 
China,  Algeria,''Sjpain. 

Turkey,  Spain,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Malta. 

Italy,  Spain;  Turkey,  Algeria, 
Greece. 

Italy,  China,  Japan. 

Russia,  Italy,  Barbary  States,  South 
America,  China. 

Germany,  Austria,  Turkey.  East 
Indies,  Argentine  Repubtic. 

China,  Japan,  England.  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Turkey. 

England,  Germany,  Algeria,  Bel- 
gium, Barbary  States. 

ItSy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Algeria. 

England,  Swiuerland,  Belgium, 
Germany. 

West  coast  of  Africa,  East  Indies, 
Switzerland,  England,  Germany, 
China. 

Algeria^  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey. 

England,  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey. 

England,  Belgium,  Austria,  G( 
mnay,  Sweden. 
Bo. 

Africa,  Greece,  Turkey,  Barbary 
States,  East  Indies. 

Germany,  England,  Switzerland, 
Spain,"^  Turkey. 

England,  Italy,  Geimuiy. 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece.  Turkey,  Bar- 
oary  States,  Algeria. 

Spain,  Italy.  Greece,  Eufcland. 

Algeria,  England,  Switzerland, 
Germany. 

Italv,  Algeria.  Germany,  Belgium, 
East  Indies,  Turkey,  England. 

Switzerland.  Belgium,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, BarbaiT  States,  Algeria, 

Ensland,  Switzerland,  Geniiany, 
Belgium. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Barbary  States. 

Italv,  Spain,  Switzerland. 
Spain,  Barbary  States,  Italy,  China, 
East  Indies^  Ru>*i»ia,  Turkey. 


rer- 
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Statement  ahoicing  the  commerce  at  MaraeiHeSf  fc. — Coutinned. 

IHPOBTS-^ontmaed. 


Articles. 


Hedioinal  roots  and  bark. 


Hiacellaneoas 

Metals  and  ores,  n.  e.  s., 
and  manufactures. 

Xoedles 

Nets  for  fisheries 

Oil-cakes .. 

Oils: 

OUve 


Seed,  and  other  fixed. 

Essential    and    per- 

famed. 
Petroleom,  cmde  — 
Petroleum,  refined. .. 
Essences  and  other 

mineral. 
Fish  and  train 


Quantity. 


Olive  husks. 
Paints 


Paper,  all  sorts 

Pasteboard 

Pepper 

Potteries  and  earthenware 


Porcelain 

Provisions : 

Butter,  frt'shaud  salt. 


Cheese 
Eggs. . . 


Fish,  fi-esh,  salt,  and 
dried. 

Fish,  in  oU. 

Grease  and  lard 


Meat,  fresh  and  salt 
Salt  pork 


Paste 

Potatoes 

Vegetables,  fresh,  salt, 

and  preserved. 
Yegetablus,  dried 


All  other,  n.e.  s. 
Rags  and  old  Junk  . . 


Battans  and  rush 

lUce 

Box>es,  all  sorts.. 


Eosin,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur-  i 
pontine.  j 

Sago  and  Julep ' 

Saltpeter  and  soda 


Seeds: 

Oleaginous. 


Canary  and  millet 


All  other 


I 


Ships'   apparel,    chains    ' 
anchors.  '  i 


Met.  quin, 
20,076 


243,511 

4,774 

114 

•  110 

2,751 

92,082 

182,162 

292 

88,786 
4.279 
1,297 

3,075 

120,794 

10,879 

4,749 

1,138 

26,845 

10,221 

421 

6,603 

16, 997 

16, 419 

43, 621 

5,127 

39,867 

2.009 

19, 737 

3.193 
14,460 
31,933 

263,997 

777 
39,  691 

23,552 

108, 214 

6,776 

45. 113 

11. 114 
62,345 

2,  337,  650 

41, 249 

2,190 

579 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Franct. 
4, 970,  791 

35, 124. 012 
238.273 

169,460 
22.072 
38.514 

16, 114, 376 

16,866,460 

813, 325 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Franct. 
38, 110. 08 


36,  443. 65 
51«71 


49.20 


3,107, 

237 

34, 

300, 

5,435, 

414, 

621 

212 

3, 221 

583 

236, 

1,  980 

2,  719, 

2,  298 

2, 717 

1, 133 
11.362 

216 

4,440 

255 
13U 
521 

9. 503 

157 
1. 693 

768, 

5, 518 

617 

667 

777, 
3, 117, 


520  , 
333  . 
514; 


685 ; 


183, 712. 33 

354, 820. 17 

22, 639. 09 

2, 123,  043. 46 

877.93 

29, 684. 27 

3, 741. 06 


Whence  imported. 


Turkey,  Barbary  States.  Bast  In- 
dies, Russia,  Austria,  Egypt  Al- 
geria. 


Grermany,  Belgiom.  England. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Italy,  Torkey,  SenegaL 


752 
204 


I 


591 

352 ; 

442 
125  . 

361 

882 

563  ' 

655 

691 

321 
007 

1 
510 

736 

535  ' 
142    . 

039  I 

787  !, 
I 
139  1 
OSI  ., 

392  I 

835  ! 

523 

003 

900 
256 


1, 736. 65 

1, 377. 06 

269.36 

1, 521, 120. 45 

1, 844. 05 

8, 603. 14 

72.19 

37,  402.  53 


5,  835. 07 

2, 749. 25 
577. 75 

860.62 

63, 825. 99 

4.  093.  57 

""866.62 


Italy,    Spain,    Turkey,    Algeria, 

G-reece. 
United  States,  England.  Italy,  East 

Indies,  West  Coast  of  Afnca. 
England,  Italy,  China,  Switzeriand, 

(xermauy. 
United  States,  England,  Russia. 
United  States. 
United    States,    Italy,    England. 

Switzerland,  Spain. 
Greece,    Norway,   Holland,  New- 
foundland. 
Spain,    Turkey,    Italy,    Portugal, 

Austria. 
England,    Germany,  Switzerland, 

Belgium,  Egypt,  Italy. 

Germany,  Italy,  Russia. 

Euglanu,  East  indies,  Cochin  China 

Greece,  England,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Turkey. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkev,  Eng- 
land, Greece.  Belgium,  Cfuina. 

Switzerland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Eng- 
land. 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
England. 

RuH^ia,  Italy,  Turkey,  Barbary 
States. 

Newfoundland.  England,  Spain, 
Italy,  Turkey. 

Alpena,  England,  Spain,  Turkey. 

United  States.  South  America, 
Italy,  England. 

United  States,  England,  Italy,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Spain. 

United   States,   Russia,  England. 


Italy,  Algeria,  Spain 
Malta,  Algeria,  Turkey. 


78.  672, 910 

882,013 

351, 321 

28,  936 


2.19 

54,  352. 90 

9,19120 

39.71 

14, 576. 13 
2,004.45 

4.454.66 


Spain,  Italy,  Turkey. 
aly,     " 
alta,  Algi 

Greece,    Italy,   Holland,  Switzer- 
land. 

Turke;r,    Italy,    Russia,    Austria., 
Belgium,  Norway,  Algeria. 

Italy.  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey. 

Turkey,    Eg.vpt,    Algeria^    Italy, 
Russia,  Barbary  States. 

China,   East  Indies,  Algeria,  Bar- 
bary States,  Italv,  Turkey. 

Italy,     Cochin    China,     England, 


Egypt.  East  Indies. 
pain.I1 


93.12 


Spain.  Italy,  Algeria,  Austria^  Eng- 
land. 

United  States,  England,  Norway. 
Russia. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Spain. 

Peru,  East  Indies,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Germany. 

East  Indies,  coast  of  Africa,  Tur- 
key, EngUnd.  Spain,  Algeria, 
Italy. 

Turkey,  Russia,  Italy,  Algeria, 
Spain. 

Turkey,  England,  Italy,  Barbary 
Stiit«*.s,  Alz«'ria. 

England,  luiy,  Austria,  Algeria 
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Statement  shotving  the  commerce  at  MarseilleSy  4  c. — Continued. 

IMFORTS—Coiitinaed . 


Articles. 


Silk 


Cocoons 


Eggs  of  silk-irorms. 
Baw  and  floss  silk  . . . 


Ifanufactares  of. 
SilTdr: 

Ore 


Metal*and  coin. 


Skins,  nntanned  ana  pre- 
pared. 

SjMces,  n.e.s 

Sponges 

Sleel,  and  mannfac  tares  of 

Stones,  XLe.s 

Straw  hats 

Sugar: 

Raw 


Refined,  simp,  con- 
fectionery. 

Snlpbur : 

Brimstone  and  pyrites 
Refined 

Tallow 


Tea 

Tin: 

Ore 

Metal,  and  manufac- 
tares  of. 
Tobacco : 

Leayes  and  cut 


Prepared 

Tools 

Toys  and  fancy  goods. 

Vanilla 

Wax 


"Wearing-apparel 
Wines : 


Ordinary 

Table  and  liqueurs . . . 

Spirits  of  wine  and 
alcohol. 

Rom  and  tafia 

Wood: 

Ordinary 


Cabinet  and  veneer  . . 
Dyeing  and  odorifer- 
ous. 

Staves 

Manniactures  of .... . 
Wool: 

Raw 


Zinc 


Mannfactnres  of. 


Ore  and  metal  . . . 

Old 

Hannfactnres  of. 
Total 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Met  quin. 
18,7»5 

669 
53,183 

1,084 

59  I 

1.183  I 

171, 612  ! 

6,381 
1,147 
5.508  I 
14,854  i 
1,090  i 

518,792 

1,770  ' 


244,926 

1,224 

104,341 

17,973 

11,082 
2^2 


Francs. 
22, 071, 760 

13. 376, 4O0 
216, 937, 313 

11.876,895 

5,852 

23, 261, 631 

46.  022, 190 

2, 267, 183 
183,536 
387,007 
545, 146 

6, 108, 720 

28,  533,  558 
346,529 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Franeg, 
126.65 


2,096.72 
897.36 


961.49 

26, 283. 13 

154, 500. 12 

34, 140.  87 

2,78L80 

1,  528. 38 

7, 945. 32 

21, 594, 958.  68 

I        12,  521. 26 


Whence  imported. 


3,666,470  I 

31,293  I 

12,  520,  009  , 

8,986,555  ' 

I 

1,939,410 
116,275 


^,  I 


74, 246  ,  8, 909,  552 

2,  950  '  542,  257 

185  ;  170,  HI 

1,  303  282, 634 

126  638, 200 

4,798  '  1,871,075 

1,372  I  923,400 

150, 173  '  7,  022,  808 

29,533  '  2,870,837 

1 

90,920  I  6,418,008 

8, 476  '  988, 858 

745,  369  ,  102,  65, 103 

21.  9.35  '  739,  567 

80, 105  ;  1,  324,  472 

148, 033  1  4,  911,  714 

1,944  i  318.077 

186, 143  33, 598, 064 

7, 261  10, 699, 507 

732  37,483 

1,124  i  11,230 

35  '  17. 440 

21,630,795   1,340,154,066  43,799,451.09  ! 


5.34 

98,  383.  88 

1,  014.  01 
27.00 

33,096.43  i 
21,  679. 10 
224. 16 

5.  744. 90 
12,  536. 31 

2,303.53  ' 

15,343.56  I 

308, 144.  02 
78. 499.  51 

8,  040.  59 

6, 498. 73 

1, 027. 19 

3.  793. 72 
1,  220. 48 

"'5,' 308.*  92 
2, 711. 57 


Russia,  Italy,  Turkey,  China, 
Japan,  Algeria. 

Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Japan. 

East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Russia^  Spain. 

China,  East  Indies,  Switzerland, 
England.  Germany,  Belsium. 

Argentine  Republic,  Turkey,  Al- 
geria. 

Barbarv  States,  England,  Spain, 
Cochin  China,  Japan.East  Indies. 

United  States,  South  America, 
Italy,  Algeria,  Russia,  Africa. 

England,  East  Indies,  Egypt. 

Barbary  States,  Greece,  Turkey. 

Austria,  Belgium,  England. 

East  Indies,  China,  Itely. 
Do. 

French  West  Indies,  East  Indies, 
Mauritius. 

French  Weat  Indies,  East  Indies, 
Switzerland,  England,  Turkey, 
Italy. 

Italy,  Spain,  Algeria. 
Do. 

Russia,  United  States.  South  Ameri- 
ca, East  EndicM,  England. 

China,  Japan,  Cochin  China,  Eng- 
land. 

East  Indies.  Eiislaud,  Egypt. 

England,  German}',  Switzerland. 


Turkey,  Unit«id  States,  Germany, 
Italy,  Algeria,  Belgium,  England. 

Germanir,    Switzerland,   England, 
Algeria,  United  States. 

Germany,    Holland,    Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Au.stralia. 

Switzerland,    Germany,    Turkey, 
Italy. 

Manntius,  Reunion,  Cochin  China. 
England. 

Turkey,    Italy,    Barbary     States, 
Africa,  East  Indies,  Algeria. 

England,  Italy,  Spain,  China,  Bel- 
gium, Japan. 

Spain,  Italy,  Turkey.  Algeria. 

Spain,    Italy,    HollHud,  Portugal, 
England. 

United   State.«i,    Germany,    Spain, 
Greece,  Belgium,  Holland. 

Fresich    Wt^st    Didies,    England, 
Germany,  United  States. 

Sweden.    Kussia,    Italy,    Austria, 
Canacta,  United  States. 

Russia,  Algeria,  Turkt^y,  Africa. 

Mexico,  Africa,  East  Indies,  West 
Indies,  Turkey,  Spain. 

Austria,  United*  States,  Canada. 

Italy,    Spain,    England,    Turkey, 
Belgium. 

Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Tur- 
key,    Egypt,    Barbary    States, 
South  America. 
28, 794. 90     Germany,    Belgium,   Switzerland, 
England,  Turkey.  Ejrypt. 

Germany,  Egypt,  Uruguay,  Eng- 
land. 

Egypt,  Algeria,    Uruguay,  Italy, 
(ji^ermany. 
7. 00  I  Germany,  Switzerland. 


Note. — The  above  amount  of  duties  was  paid  on  a  quantity  of  18,190,139  metrical  quintals.    The  re- 
mainder was  imported  either  for  re-exportation  or  in  transitu. 
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EXPORTS. 


I  Value,  Inolnd- 

QnaoUtT.       ing  'c«ta 
and  obkrgM. 


WhlthFT  exported. 


AoU* 

AOSlf 

Aolmmli.  Urlng: 

Bog> 

Ginie  and  poaltry , . . 


ohy  (ore  an 


Br«id  mill  blBOult .  ■ 


FngraTliigg,  aud  phoK^ 


le  bones  and  boniB  ., 


Tl».ie«,  thitad,  a 


■esh,  drieil,  end  preserred . ,' 

.inioH  and  fli.'B 

nts,  ilinuiidii.  eheitnnle  ..: 


CS.TW 


S,S20 


Drugs,  cbemicaU  and  mediciu^  | 
Feathers,  oalitrb  and  olhers  ...  I 


Hi,  we 
434,  ror 


Italr.  Algeria,  Spain,  MalU,  Fottunl. 
ligfrt^TldK'B 


Ugerla.  Malta,  Spain.  SwltEeriud,  Asia. 


350,^22 
2,741, 


1IS.-SSJ.~K 
2,4K1.TKT 


I  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey. 

i  Algeria,  Turkey,  Egyct,  llalv,  Spain. 
luTy,  Snshi,  Algeria,  Etiuland. 
Algeria,  Italy.  Spain.  Turkey,  Rnsela. 
Spain,  Iialy,  Algr-iia.   Snitzerland,  fog. 

'  Tnrkev,  Ilalv,  Algeria,  Greece,  Raaala. 
'■  ■  '     Barbery  Stales. 


;  'nirkey,    Cbliia,    Algeria.    AMc3,    Eiat 

I  England. 

'  It^y.  England. 

I  Algeria,  Eijjpt.  Turkey,  Ittif. 

'  Ilalv,  Spalu,  England. 

I  Algeria.  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey. 

;  United  Statea,  Italr.  EneUnd. 

.  Ilalv,  England,  Beldiim  Sp^n. 

)  Eaai  Indies.  Japan,  England.  Italy. 

I  TiirU^T.  r^gypu  AlEiTia",  Spain, 

'  Italy,  ISpain,  Algeria.  Africa,  Weatladlea. 

I  Spain.  Italv,  Algeria. 
Algeria,  Spain,  Italj,WMtC<««t  of  Africa. 

!  Italv,  Algeria.  Greece,  Egypt  Turkey. 
.  Tiirkry.    Russia,    Algeria,    Egypt,    East 

Spain,  Algeria.  Italy,  England. 

Engbind,  Turkey,  SwilierUnd,  d-nnany. 
'  Eg,vpt  BaIbaT^' Statea,  Turkey.  Italv. 

£n):laDil.  Algei-in.  Egypt.  United  Stntre. 
'  Alg'Tla.  Tinktv.  Egypt.  Spain.  Oieece. 

Italy.  England.  Ruwia.    Greece,    Senlh 

■  Italy.  Spain.  Turkey,  Algerta,  Qremc. 
Algeria.  Englaud,  Turkey,  Egypt,  South 

Ilalv.  S|iain.  Tnrkev,  England.  Germany. 
TiirWv.   fo.-btn  China,  Algeria,  Japau, 

S|.,ijn.Enirlaud.  Turkey,  Algeria.  Genuan.v. 
1m  bey.  ItuMia,  Algeria,  Italy.  Spain. 
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EXFOKTB— Contlnned. 


Wfaitber  eiported. 


Indl*    rubber,    lad    mk 
iBatnudtoiM,  HieiitUlc  »i 


Jt«7,  peuii,  and  toTtolH  ibeU 
Jgw^tj,  |^t«d 


HimDniotaKe  at 


and  implemeDfa^ 


MKblnery  toA  imp1«neDta. 


UalrbM 

llanarea,  aQ  aorla 

MediciDBl  plimta.  birka.  tea . . 


s.  (qiliufilttlirts      .  _    .    .   , 

Millinery. 

HiactUaneoDB.... I 

HuHtMrd  m-vd,  uid  prepknid 


Oildea. 

Painta,  all  urta 

Paper,  pBBti-boiird,  a 

Perftiniery    .' 


Foltcrlea  and  pi 


Bntter,  tnrh  and  salt  .. 
Cheeae 

Greaae  and  lard 


fegetalilea,  fttih  sod  pro- 


Dried  

Allothem 

KaEaauduldJuDk... 

KJce '.'.. 


ssr." 


Englaad,  Bpaln,  EcTpt. 

Tol-ke;,  Bpain,  Ital;,  EnTpt,  Algeria. 


I,»02,e7« 
1,SM,US 


MB  '  Si ,.,  ..„ ^_.-„ — 

70B  I  Sinin, Italy, TutkoT,Riiiala,Uiilt«dSUtt«. 

TOO  ;  Algeria.  Spain,  Italy. 

Wn  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypl.Raasla.  But  Indies. 

K)2  RueHis.  Turkey,  Algeria,  China,  EagluuL 


'  It alv,  Spain.  England,  Algeria,  Ruiuia. 
I  Encland,  HallBnd.  Weat  Indlu,  Belgium. 
I  Stiaiii,  Italv,  AUeria,  Japan,  Turkey. 
I  KuHia,  luav.  Spain.  Turkey, 
I  ^'{1"^^   Toikey,    Egypt,    Spain,    Sontli 
Tnrkey,    Algeria,   Weat    Indica,    TTuited 


20.511  I 

10. 735  I 
11, 2M  I 

136,288 
2,963  ; 
11, 3H  ' 
3,074  I 


Aimria.  Tnrkey,   Spain,  Eaat  and  Wert 

Italy,  Spain.  Algeria, 

1  !  Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece. 

0     Algeria.  Ej^ypt.  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain, 

2  Spain,  Italy.  Algeria.  West  Indieo. 

3  I  AVeria.S ■     '■ 


5     Spain,  Algeria,  We«t  ludlea,  Riuata. 

«    Algeria,  Spain.  Italy. 

7  '  EngUud.  Spain.  United  Statea,  Turkey 

4  I  Eneliind.  Italy.  Aastria. 

u  I  AitTia,    Turkey,    Egypt,   West   Ini 

4    AlKerla,  Turkey,  Egypt,  AlWca. 

..     B...,.i.    »-~-,ica.    E„t  and  W—.  I™1 


12,819 

fl.3« 

675 

Italy.  Spain,  Turkey.  United  SUte.. 

iifliv.  SiKiin.Tui-kev. 

EtigUuJ.  Turkey,  Spain,  Algeria,  Rarba 

B2;3»fi  ' 

21.  W 

W7 

Alcei-in.Bgypt.ltnlv.England.Eaatlmli 
Stxiin   Italy.  Cnltea  SUIea,  Algeria.  En 

Turkey,  Russia,  Algeria,  Greece,  Spfiin 

]1,3«1  ' 

m 

Ke 

10,312 

23 

TW 

rnil-d  Statea,   Italy,  Afriea,  Spain,  Eu 
Italy.    Algeria.    Turke.v,    Egjpt,    Siui 

27,337 

l.Wl 

025 
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Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Marseilles^  ^o. — Continued. 

BXPCTRT^— Contlnaed. 


Articles. 


Qaantlty. 


Seeds— Oontinned. 
Of  plants 


Ships'  appsTOl,  tar  and  anchors. 

Ships  and  boats 

Silver : 

Or«  

Mi-tiil  and  coin 

Soap,  uixlinary 

Spicea  (pnpper  excepted) 

^pieeit,  popper 

Stuel,  and  manofactures  of 

Stores  of  all  sorts,  n.  e.  s 

Stationery,  ink,  &c 

Sponges 

Sugar : 

Kaw 


Refined 

Sirup,  molasses 

Sulphur  and  brimstone 
Tea 


Tin,  and  manufactures  of. 

Tobacco 

Tools 

Toys 

Vinegar 

Waters,  mineral 


Wax 

Wearing  apparel . . 
Wines  and  spirits: 

Ordinary- wine. 

Bum  and  tafia. 


Spirits  of  wine  and  alcohol 

Other  liqueurs 

Woo<l : 

Onlinary 

Cabinet 


Dvoini 


uvomg 

lifanufacturcs  of . 
Wool: 

Raw 

Manufactures  of. . 


r 


Ziuc.  ore,  metal  and  manufac- 
tures of. 


Met.  qxtin. 
2,039 

12. 131 
775 

40 

096 

72,418 

4.041 

17, 711 

28,044 

15,584 

2.821 

497 

18.406 

402.487 

8,701 

43,477 

16, 746 

5,300 

44,558 

15,  477 

8.001 

8,994 

13.  388 

2,190 

11,  271 

327,  717 
5,357 

100,  065 
30,  633 

t  j 

37. 123  ; 

12,  049  I 

20,604  ' 
5,273 

22, 237 
41, 456 

11, 149 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs 
and  charges. 


Whither  exported. 


Francs. 
427,480 

373, 373 
160,900 

4,050 

19. 907, 400 

4, 707, 195 

1, 039,  578 

2, 125. 300 

1,  562, 593 

2,  639, 740 
582, 305 
994,060 

1, 217, 535 

45. 302, 621 

1,  700, 391 

1,  029, 472 

9, 210, 426 

1, 178. 605  ' 
4,  937,  525  , 

2.  581,  053 
4.  000,  465 

72.  734 
133,  878 

854,  380 
24,  054.  046  i 

I 

16,  953, 264 
652,  215  , 

8,  538,  728  I 
4,468,978  ' 

572,373  ' 
603, 177  I 

42.071  i 
1,  815, 178 

I 

5,999.491  I 

63,  385,  550  | 

961,  893 


Algeria,  ITnited  SUtea,  Egypt,  Turkey, 

Spain. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Japan,  Russia,  Spain. 
Italy,  Algena. 


Spain,  East  tndles. 
ti 

li 

y. 
jy, 

Spain,  Italy,  Algeria. 


Snain. 

iCauritiiis,  East  Indles^jJapan. 

rlc 
.  Ipj     . 
Turkey,  Anatria,  Italy,  EnglanC  Egypt. 


LJapan. 
United  States,  Africa,  Turkey,  Italy. 
Turkey,  Mexico,  Spain,  Italy,  England 


States. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Eng- 
land, East  Indies. 

South  America,  West  Indies,  Africa,  Bar- 
bary  States,  Egypt 

Algeria,  Italy,  Turkey.  Switzerland,  Egypt, 
^ain.  West  Coast  of  Afk-ica. 

East  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Al- 
geria. 

England,     Russia,     Spain,     Switzerland, 
Turkey. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia. 

Malta,  Gibraltar,  Africa,  Russia,  Algeria. 

Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  East  Indies,  Greece. 

-iay,s    -        -    —    -  - 


Algeria,    Italy,    Turkey,     Egypt,     South 

America. 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  Switzerland,Turkey. 


Totol 10,260,968  ,1,005,351,799 


Italy,  South  America,  West  Jndlea. 
jeria,    If 
Lmerica. 
lin,  Italy 
Igeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Italy,  Greece. 

South  America^.  Egypt,  United  States,  dec. 
West  Coast  ox   Africa,  Austria,    Spain, 

.Al  fferia 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  E^^ypt 
Algeria,  Turkey,  England,  East  Indies. 

Barbary  States,  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy. 
Russia,  Italy,  Algeria,  England,   United 

States. 
Austria,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Egypt. 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Spain. 

United  States,  Italy,  England,  Spain. 
Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  South  Amer- 
ica. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Italy,  Egypt,  England. 


EUROPE FRANCE. 
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NAVIGATION  AT  MARSEILLES. 
Table  showing  the  proportion  hctumen  ships  of  difftreni  flags. 


ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Long  sea  voyages. 


AnBtrias 
Belgian  . 
British... 
DaBish . . . 
Dutch  . . 
Gennaii . . 
Gre*'k ... 


40 


16,425 


Italian 

Rasaiau 

Spaniah 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Turk 

Vnited  States 

Sundry 


126 

5 

3 

12 

29 

13  i 

4 

25 
33 


82,  035 

892 

3,206 

4, 133  ! 

7,892 

74,  880 
1.410 
3,522 

14,422 


46 
2 


Foreign  flag. 
Frenc 


?" 
:li. 


459 
348 


25,333 
1,372 

235,522 
214, 307 


Total 


807       449,829 


Coasting. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

144 

49,254 

14 

14,903 

416 

306,  365 

7 

2,780 

17 

12,029' 

59 

30, 406 

309 

87,  482 

1.  513 

367,  296 

17 

8,464 

4U5 

80,  804 

73 

25.564 

7 

1,255 

2 

541 

14 

9,261 

2.997 

996,404 

4,903 

1,707.32ft 

7,900 

2, 703,  730^ 

Flag. 


Austrian. 
Belgian .. 
Bri&h... 
Banish... 
DQt«h . . . 
German.. 
Greek  .. 
Italian.., 


BttssJan 

Spsnish ' 

Swelish  and  Norwegian 

Tork 

trnit^d  States «. 

San  dry 


CLEARED. 


Long  sea  voyages. 


Numher 


Coasting. 


Foreign  flag. 
French 


Total 


Tonnage. 


45,024 

14,  347 

347, 433 

1.140 

14,  718- 

23,  819 

96,403: 

387,  458 

4,760 
52, 745. 
22,004 

1,008 

7,055 
22,220 


2,997     1,040,129 
4.962     1,728,223 


363. 965 


7, 949     2,  768,  352^ 


Table  shotcing  the  proportion  between  sailing  and  steam  ships. 

CLEARED. 


Steam. ships. 


Flag. 


Sailingsliips. 


Number.    !   Tonnage,   i   Number.        Tonnage. 


French: 

Long  sea  voyages. 
Coastiug 


79  121.234 

2,  840       1, 4yj.  4;}ci 


80,  575 
232,  724 


2,  919       1,  616,  GT2 


Foreign : 

Long  sea  voyages 
Coosting 


Total 


940  , 

064.382 

3,859 

2,  281,  054 

852,263 
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NAVIGATION  AT  MARSEILLES. -Continued. 
Table  showing  the  proportion  between  sailing  and  steam  ships — Continued. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 

Steamahipo. 

1 

Sailing  ahipa. 

;  yomber. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

French : 

Lonff  AOft  vovafes ..................... 

1 

82 

128,234 
1, 481, 691 

266 
2,076 

88,078 

Coasting 

2,827 

2,909 

235, 65 

1,609.925 

2,342 

311,706 

Forei^ : 

Lonff  sea  TOTasea 

4 

90 

121, 100 
559,282 

369 
2,136 

114,422 

Coasting 

861 

1 

437,128 

951 

680,382 

2,505 

551,544 

Total 

1           3,860 

2,290,307 

4,847 

863,263 

Table  indicating  the  entire  movement  for  long  sea  voyages^  steam  and  saily  with  the  cottntries 

from  whence  arrived, 

SAILING  SHIPS. 


"Whence  arrired. 


I 


French. 


Belonging  to  country  '  Not  belonging  to  conn 


from  whence  ar- 
rived. 


try  from  whence  ar- 
rived. 


t 

Number.     Tonnage.    Number. '  Tonnage.     Number.     Tonnage. 


French  Weat  Indiea  ..^ 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Fnitea  States  of  America 

Hf  xioo  and  Central  America  . 

Brazil  and  La  Plata. 

West  Coaat  of  Africa 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan. 

PaciHc  Ocean 

Sundry 


36 

4 

09 

18 

1 

126 

33 

1 


10,  563 

1,168 

8,  5U1 

4.967 

502 

61,  708 
2,666 

14,  522 
1,009 


*9 

41 

3 


1,838 

22,861 

567 


t22 


11,434 

""m 


23 
7 

95 
19 
17 
113 
2 
16 


5.613 
1,796 

45.474 
4.268 
4,837 

34,706 


7,U0 


304 


Total. 


263 


95,  606 


77 


37, 414 


294 


104.667 


*  Spanish  flag. 


t  British  flag. 


STEAMSHIPS  AND  GRAND  TOTAL. 


French. 


Belonging  to  the 
country  from 
whence  arrived. 


"Whence  arrived. 


B 


u 

a 
a 


9 


French  West  Indies 

Forei jm  West  Indies 

FniUnl  States  of  America 

Mt'xiro  and  Central  America  . , 

Bi-Hzil  and  I^  Plata 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan . . 

Pariflc  Ocean 

Sundry 


12 

40 

2 

29 


22.043 

29,875 

2,211 

64,572 


37 


8P 

a 

§ 


42. 309 


Total 83   118,701 


37 


42,309 


Not  belonging  to 
the  country  from 
whence  arrived. 


Grand  total  steam 
and  sail  naviga- 
tion. 


ft* 

^ 

s 

¥ 

^ 

2 

a 

9 

5 

$z; 

H 

u 

S 


I 

a 
§ 


16 
9 


22 


451 


3.364 


16.473 
6,572 


24.272 


62 

IP  ' 
178 

40  ! 

46 
2«^  , 

n 

159  . 

1 


17,193 

4,256 

80.200 

9^798 

43,856 

122,861 

5,446 

164, 219 

1,000 


51  I      61, 132 


8o; 


440,829. 


^British  flag. 
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NANTES. 

Six  slatiHiicaJ  tahlea,  prepared  by  Mr.  Gifford,  commercial  agent,  showing  the  commerce 
and  nariyntion  at  the  port  of  NanteHfor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 

l.-IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


I  rk»««fS4^    '  Value   en-    Amonnt  of 
Quantity.        ^^^^  ^^^^^^^     , 


Whence  imported. 


Sugar,  colonial 

Sugar,  raw,  foreign. 
Wood,  common 


Coffee 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  oteel 

Cacao 

Manures 

OUvooil 

Lead 

Coal 

Fruits,  table 

Grease,  lard,  and  tallow.. 

Tin,  raw 

Cheese 


Wines 

Hemp 

Stone  and  earth  uned  in  ' 
arts  and  industries. 

Tissues  of  cotton j 

Flax 

Cotton,  wool ' 

Arachides 

Coreals 

Pepper ^ 

Caoutchouc   and   gutta- 
percha, j 

Codfish,  dr\'  and  salt j 

Kice ' 

Bones  and  hoofs 

Vanilla ' 

Cloves 

Mother-of-poarl  and  pearl 
shells.  I 

Vessels,  iron 

Sesame  seed | 

Lichens I 

Feathers I 

Gate 

Copper ' 

Sal  ammoniac ; 

Butter i 

Hum  and  tafia | 

Palm  oil 

Other  articles I 


Total  in  1878. 
Total  in  1877. 


J£eL  quint 
3^,  266 

144,885 
180. 790 

18, 761 

l.'W,  561 

9,734 

94,  382 

10,  483 
27. 271 

529.  476 

22,172 

7,210 

4,038 

3,748 

10, 236 

5.166 

82,863 

931 

3,697 

3,025 

15,  939 

11,  020 
2,517 

627 

3,994 

8.197 

12,  22M 

34 
495 
609 

3.460 
3,  013 
1,477 

141 
6,109 

743 
1,901 

307 
1, 115 

885 
41.998 

1,  755,  504 
1,969,699 


$3,.'i00,095  I 
1,611  GM  . 
735,  927 

701,  671 
492,  302 
438,048  , 
28.S,  173 
270,  468 
207,  257 
192.729  , 
188,  724 
144.  209 
122, 129 
112.  427 

99,270 
98.  i.>0 
86,649 

8.\  431 
85, 031 
82,  753 
79,695 
65, 120 
57,  882 
49,  057 

49,  526 
49.  26.3 
46, 465 
33,  820 
33,  653 
33,  470 

32.  870 
27,723  : 
26,578  ' 
26.532 
2.-),  047 
23,192  ■ 
19,  023 
18, 102  I 
17,529  ; 
15,405 
307,736 

10.576,375 
11,526,548  > 


$2,  209,  918 

1,  214,  618 

119 


578. 274 
78,  344 
52,837 


6,241 


11.805  I 
4,791  t 

60 
2,324 
2,995  I 

23  ' 

38 ; 

I 
129  i 


271 
146, 597 


155  ' 

"803'' 

3.  775  , 

608 

138  ' 


99 


55 


175 

569 

17, 610 


Guadeloupe,  Martinique. 

Dutch  Indies,  Mauritius.  Cuba,  Bra^l. 

Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  North 
America. 

Holland,  Venezuela,  Hayti,  Mexico. 

England,  Sweden,  Norway. 

New  Grenada,  Brazil.  Martinique. 

Holland,  England,  Portugal. 

Ital;;r,  Algiers. 

Spain,  England,  Italy. 

Enj^land. 

Spam,  Portugal.  Turkey. 

United  States,  England. 

Ensland,  Holland.  Germany. 

Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. 

Spain,  Italr. 

England,  Russia,  Germany. 

England,  Germany. 

Bo. 
Ruasia. 

England,  Reunion. 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Unitpd  States,  Enghind. 
British  East  Indies. 
East  Indies. 

England. 

British  East  Indies.  Holland. 

Snain,  Turkey. 

Mexico,  Guadeloupe. 

England,  Reunion. 

England. 

Do. 
British  East  Indies. 
Guadeloupe. 
England. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  New  Grenada. 
England. 
Holland. 

England.  Martinique,  Cayenne. 
West  Coast  of  Atrica. 


TncreAse  in  1878. 
Decrease  in  1878 


214, 195 


9.50, 173 


4,341,925  . 
3. 840, 377 

501,548 


2— EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Sugar,  refined 

Cereals,  grain  and  flour 

Tools  and  implements  in  metal 

"Wood,  common 

Rice 

X^otatoes  and  dried  vegetables 

"Fish  preserved  in  oil . '. 

Orease  (raw  taUow  and  lard)    

Manufactures  of  skin  or  leather 

l^ngines  and  machinery 

Tisanes,  Iace»>,  and  ribbons  of  flax  or  hemp 


Value,   In- 
clu  ding 
costs  and 

Quantity. 

charges. 

Met.  qui  n. 

01,  437 

$843,  065 

84,306 

6:n.  283 

12,  4^3 

190.  927 

62.  092 

183.  .521 

13, 178 

142,  322 

57,  615 

135.  947 

2,379 

94.100 

4,392 

87,841 

172 

79, 425 

3,404 

76,387 

679 

7.5, 142 

Whither  exported. 


England.  Sweden,  Norway. 

England,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland. 

French  colonies,  Brazil. 

England. 

French  colonies. 

Spain,  English  and  Sj^nlsh  posaeasiona. 

Germany,  England,  united  States. 

French  colonies,  Mauritius. 

Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 

French  colonies,  Brazil. 

Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 
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Six  ffta'isiical  tables  showing  the  commerce  and  navigation  at  Nantes,  ^c. — Continned. 

2.— EXPORTS— Contimied. 


Articles. 


Talue,   ill- 

Quantity.,     eoBtl'ai§ 
I     charges. 


"Whither  exported. 


Met.giiin. 

Paper,  books,  and  esgrayixigs 3, 929 

Tissues  of  cotton I  887 

Mttat,  .salted  ,  1,912 

Paints  of  all  sorts 7, 176 

Cordage  of  hemp I  1,  528 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel ;  10,069 

Butter 923 

Sal  ammoniac,  tow,  in  powder |  4, 183 

Mules 528 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs '  1,044 

Pott-ery  and  glassware '  4,789 

Molasses 9. 855 

Manures i  11,217 

Wines 3,487 

Wearing  apparel  and  pieces  of  sewed  153 
linen.                                                       I 

Braids  of  straw  for  matting 214 

Building  material 28,082 

Nitrate  of  polish !  1,707 

Skins,  prepared 84 

Mercery i  74 

Coal ,  44,846 

Other  articles 28,019 

Total,  1878 466,837 

Total,  1877 1,060,575 

Decrease  in  1878 1  593,538 


$67.  697 
66,933 
50,  385 
49.  605 
4.'"),  832 
43,  885 
42,  467 
40,  991 
36,960 
36,  736 
36,  577 
85, 477 
33.741 
33. 076 
29, 459 


England,  Sweden,  Spanish  America. 
Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 
Cayenne,  Enieland,  K^union. 
P'rench  colonies. 

Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 
England,  Spanish  and  firench  coloniea. 
Eu^rland. 
IVeuch  colonies. 

Do. 
England,  Sweden,  Norway. 
England,  Germany. 
Sweden.  Norway. 
England. 

England.  Sweden,  Norway. 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela. 


27, 435     French  colonies. 
26,  616     FTiuoh  colonies,  England,  Germany. 
18. 434     England. 

18,  (HiS     (Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela. 
17,  275  I  England,  Germany. 
11,660  ,  Steamers. 
301,101  , 


3,  610. 430 
8, 286,  901 

4, 676, 471 


3. — Navigation  by  countries,  1878. 


From  and  to — 


Cleared. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

England 

English  possessions. 
Dutch  possessions  . 

Belgium 

French  possessions  . 

Portugal 

S]>ain . 


Spanish  possessions 

ItAly    

Austna 

Turk.*y 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Mauiitius 

Barbary  SUites 

Cochin  China  and  Siam  — 

Unite<l  States 

Hayti 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

BiTiJiil 

Peru 

Mexico 


21 

65 

16 

1 

43 

13 

998 

23 

11 

8 

68 

12 

46 

6 

8 

6 

6 

19 

7 


60 
3 

13 
6 
4 

12 


Total  lomled  . . . 
Total  in  ballast 


1,475 
31 


Grand  total,  1878. 
Grand  total,  1877. 


1,  506 
1,  551 


IncreflAe  in  1878. 
Decrease  iu  1878 


45 


15, 
3, 

10, 

1, 
260, 

12, 

5, 

23. 

1, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
6, 
3. 


855 
130 
572 
244 

148 
508 
046 
086 
571 
989 
718 
411 
586 
432 
973 
135 
025 
582 
359 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

2 
9 

25» 
1,381 

57^ 


61.  514 

1,840 


137 

18.679 

367 


3 
8 
2  , 


2,951 


928 

2.579 

331 

795 


35, 

28, 
1, 
3, 


197 
716 
641 
630 
506 
663 


454,723 
13, 290 


468,  013 
446,996 


i 

is  1 

6  1 

27.333 
1.349 

12  1 

23,233 

591  j 
1,076  ' 

144,  251 
333.878 

1,667  ' 
1,  594  ; 

478, 129 
465.  031 

21,017 


73 


13,098 


I 
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4. — statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  French  and  foreign  veeselSy  including  their 
repeated  voyages,  thai  entered  and  cleared  toiA  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  French  Possessions  at  the  port  of  Nantes  during  the  year  1878. 


Prom  and  to— 


RiuiaU 1.... 

Sweden 

Korway 

Denmark 

Grermany 

Holland 

England / 

£nKlij»h  Poflsesaions 

Datch  Posseaaiona 

Belgium 

French  Poaseaaiona 

Portugal 

Spain 

Spaniah  Poaaeaaiona 

Italy 

Austria 

Turkey 

Weatem  Coaat  of  Africa  . . 

ICanritina 

Barbary  States 

Cochin  China  and  Siam  — 

XTnited  Statea 

Haytl 

United  Statea  of  Colombia. 

BrasU 

Peru 

Mexico 


Total  loaded...: 
Total  in  ballast 


Grand  total,  1878. 
Grand  total,  1877. 


Increaae  in  1878. 
Decrease  in  1S78 


Entered. 


Yeaaela. 


21 

65 

16 

1 

48 

18 

008 

23 

11 

8 

68 

12 

46 

6 

8 

6 

6 

10 

7 


60 
8 

13 
6 
4 

12 


1,476 
31 


1,506 
1,661 


46 


Tona. 


6, 

16, 

3. 

10, 

1. 
260, 

12, 

23, 

1. 
4, 
1. 
1. 
1, 
2, 
«, 
8, 


866 
180 
572 
244 
148 
608 
046 
086 
671 
080 
718 
411 
586 
432 
073 
186 
026 
6H2 
360 


85, 

28, 
1, 
3, 

22, 


107 
716 
641 
680 
506 
663 


Cleared. 


Yeaaela. 


454,723 
13,20G 


468,013 
446,006 


21,017 


2 
0 


444 

6 


2 

65 

2 


10 


3 
8 
2 
2 


13 
6 


12 


501 
1,076 


1,667 
1,504 


73 


Tona. 


260 
i;381 


ff76 


61, 614 
1,840 


137 

18,670 

867 


2,061 


028 

2,570 

381 

705 


27.333 
1,340 


28,233 


144,251 
338,878 


478, 120 
466^031 


13,008 


5.— NAVIGATION  BY  FLAG,  TEAR  1878. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  each  nation  that  entered  and  cleared  at 

the  port  of  Nantes  during  the  year  1878. 


Yeaaela  with  oaigoea  bearing  the  flag  of— 


England 

Sweden 

Jforway 

Qennaay 

Holland 

Denmark 

Spain 

Fiyrtngal 

Italy ^ 

Austria 

United  States 

Bnssia 

Total  with  eargoes 

Total  in  ballast 

Grand  total 

Total,  year  1877 

Decrease  in  1878 


30  0  E— VOL  n 


Entered. 


No. 


868 

17 

74 

46 

24 

13 

4 

1 

6 

8 

2 

a 


664 

20 


588 
601 


18 


Tonnage. 


187,804 

6,846 

80,546 

12,868 

8,120 

2,266 

051 

288 

2,687 

4,156 

882 

834 


201,517 
13,244 


214, 761 
218,821 


8,660 


Cleared. 


No. 


120 

4 
8 
6 
6 


1 
1 


161 
442 


606 


12 


Tonnage. 


27,868 
788 
652 
010 
865 


288 


40S 
251 


82,022 
180,078 


212,100 
217, 562 


6,452 
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6. — Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  pear  ending  Septem" 

her  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Sardines  and  presezres 

Plants 

Wines 

Leather 

Stained  glass 

Wooden  shoes 

HisoeUaneous 


Total. 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
81«  1878. 


$889  68 


889  68 


Haroh81, 
1879. 


166  20 
4, 116  64 


145  49 


4,350  63 


Jnne    80, 
1879. 


$7,570  98 


1,284  80 
258  69 


9,064  47 


^ptember 
80, 1870. 


$78,790  11 


666  81 


165  21 


Total  for 
^^  ear  end- 
ing Sep* 
tember 
30,1878. 


$86.766  97 

4,116  64 

566  81 

1,380  20 

258  60 

8120 

165  21 


79, 522  13 


96.285  81 


TJxiTSD  States  Couxercia.l  Agexct,  Nantes,  October  24, 1879. 


GEOEGE  GIFFOBD. 


NICE. 
Reportj  by  Comul  Vesey^  on  tlie  trade  of  Nice  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  statements  showing  the  exports 
from  and  imports  to  the  port  of  Nice  during  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1878,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  daring  the  same  period. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  asking  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  the  fact  of  a  direct  trade  in  wheat  having  lately  sprung  n}i  between 
the  United  States  and  this  consular  district.  The  province  of  the  Ali>es 
Maritimes  does  not,  ev^i  when  the  harvests  are  most  favorable,  produce 
more  grain  than  will  suffice  for  one  month's  consumption.  The  popula- 
tion, therefore,  relies  chiefly  on  importations,  which  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  from  Kussia,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
however,  importers  have  sought  the  American  market  for  a  part  of  their 
supplies,  and  tne  consequence  has  been  that  two  cargoes  of  wheat  have 
come  here  direct  from  Philadelphia,  and  another  is  now  on  it«  way. 

The  quantity  imported  this  year  is  certainly  not  very  considerable 
(about  25,000  bushels),  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  what  wnll,  I  trust,  be 
a  remunerative  if  not  very  extensive  trade,  and  will  prove  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  France  that  should  the  usual  channels  of  their  sup- 
plies fail  them  they  can  turn  to  the  United  States  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  abundance. 

The  American  wheat,  though  highly  esteemed,  is  not  at  present  used 
by  itself  for  flour,  but  is  mix^  with  that  produced  in  Europe  and  then 
ground.  The  average  price  for  American,  Russian,  and  Italian  grain  is 
ll.20  per  bushel,  and  could  American  producers  afford  to  sell  it  here  at 
a  lower  rate  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  would  And  this  a  profitable 
market. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  recommend  the  shipment  of  any 
other  article  from  the  United  States.  The  merchants  here  look  to  the 
large  ports  of  entry,  such  as  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Havre,  for  their  sup- 
plies, nor  does  the  difiPerence  in  freight  tempt  them  to  give  orders  for 
direct  shipment. 

Nice  and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Cannes  and  Menton  are  neither 
manufacturing  nor  commercial  centers.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal 
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in  sufficient  quantities  may  account  for  the  lack  of  manufacturiug  enter- 
prise, and  the  want  of  good  harbors  for  large  vessels  for  the  almost  total 
absence  of  direct  trade. 

While,  therefore,  other  cities  of  France  derive  their  importance  from 
one  or  more  of  these  three  causes — commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture — 
!Nice  owes  its  present  flourishing  condition  entirely  to  its  climate.  This 
is  exceptionally  mild,  and  the  fact  of  thousands  of  visitors  spending 
every  winter  here  is  in  itself  sufficiently  significant. 

The  winter  of  1878-^79,  however,  was  for  Nice,  as,  indeed  for  the  whole  of 
Europe,  an  exceptional  one,  both  as  regards  the  lowness  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  unusual  rainfall;  and  the  observations,  taken  by  competent 
authorities*  have  shown  the  great  difference  existing  between  the  tem- 
perature or  last  winter  and  those  preceding  it.  Thus,  the  barometer, 
during  the  winter  of  187d-'79,  averaged  29.7,  whereas,  during  the  28 
former  years  it  is  shown  to  have  been  over  29.9,  while  the  mean  tem- 
perature which,  during  the  same  period  of  28  winters,  was  51.0  Fahr., 
was  last  winter  not  more  than  49,3  Fahr. 

The  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  was  proportionately  affected.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  this  city  generally  enjoys  an  average  of  97.2  fine 
days ;  during  the  same  period  last  year,  however,  there  were  but  75, 
while  the  cloudy  and  rainy  days  were  105,  as  compared  to  a  usual  aver- 
age of  97.9.  These  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions,  due  to  a  gen- 
eral depression  of  the  temperature  throughout  Europe,  did  not,  how- 
ever, materially  influence  either  the  sanitary  condition  or  the  general 
prosperity  of  this  city.  The  standard  of  public  health  remained  excep- 
tionally nigh,  while  between  the  months  of  December  and  March  the 
large  influx  of  visitors  rendered  accommodation  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  these  facts  to  the  Department,  as  I 
am  desirous  of  showing  that  this  dty,  though  not  commercially  impor- 
tant, yet,  through  the  number  and  wealth  of  those  who  make  it  their 
winter  resort,  has  attained  a  degree  of  importance  and  prosperity  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  city  of  the  same  size  in  France. 

W.  H.  VESEY. 

TJnited  States  Consulate, 

Nice,  October  6, 1879. 
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StatemenU  prepared  by  ComuI  Vesey,  showing  the  commeroe  and  navigation  at  2fice  during 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 

IMPOBTS. 


Articles. 


Hones head. 

Moles do... 

Oxen do... 

Cows do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do... 

Hoss » do... 

Bait  meat pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Stockfish do... 

Wheat bnshels. 

Do do... 

Flonr pounds. 

Rice do... 

Maooaroni do... 

Caroabes do... 

Olive-oil gallons. 

Coal tons. 

Iron,  in  bars do... 

Sn|Ear pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Fresh  meat do... 

Butter do... 

;««• :- 

Com pounds. 

Oats do... 

Maise>flour do... 

Vegetables,  dried do... 

xTQlt  ...  .■•••■•«••.....•••. QO . •  . 

Bran do... 

Hemp do... 

Cork do... 

Staves 

Wood pounds. 

Wine goUons. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


300 

110 

15.020 

4,050 

7,025 

56,000 

8,000 

50,000 

820.000 

400,000 

700,000 

26.000 

605,000 

2,500,000 

120,000 

2, 200, 000 

850,000 

12,000 

5,000 

250.000 

110,000 

800,000 

700,000 

8,600,000 

8,150.000 

1,500,000 

260,000 

400,100 

1.500,000 

460,000 

500,000 

30,000 

1, 500, 000 

1,500,000 

970,150 


Whence. 


Value. 


Italy,  Francb 

Italy 

Italy,  Corsica . 
Itab 


lo 

....do  ................. 

— do 

Nantes 

Italy.  France 

Norway 

Russia,  Italy,  Turkey. 

United  States 

Marseilles 

Ita^ 

....do 

Italy,  Spain 

...  do 

England,  France 

England,  Sweden 

Havana 

Martinique 

France,  Italy 

— do 

Itali 


LO 

Russia 

Italy 

France 

— do 

do 

France,  Italy 

Africa,  France.... 

Naples 

Italy,  Switzerland 
France,  Italy 


$30,000 

5,500 

U5,000 

160.000 

105,000 

280,000 

81,000 

11.000 

64,000 

88.000 

840,000 

30,000 

324,000 

125,000 

10.200 

24,000 

840,000 

96,000 

440,000 

126.000 

40,000 

240,000 

280,100 

35.000 

58,150 

81,150 

6,120 

20,000 

90,000 

6,800 

70,000 

1,726 

74,100 

450,000 

485^000 


6,632,610 


EXPORTS. 


HorR<>s head. 

M  ules do . . . 

Oxen  do... 

Cows do... 

Calves do. . . 

Sheep do... 

Swine do... 

Wool pounds. 

Grease do... 

Flour do... 

Com do... 

Semola do... 

Vegetables do... 

Maccaroni do... 

lYult do... 

Olivetti gallons. 

Fire-wood tons. 

Tiles  and  bricks pieces. 

Perfumery 

Soap pounds. 

Wine gallons. 

Liqueurs do. . . 

Pottery pieces. 

Skins pounds. 

Cork do... 

Coals.. .••• tons. 

Total 


50 

60 

850 

120 

700 

1,100 

900 

180,000 

20,000 

120,000 

3,000 

1,700,000 

180,000 

150,000 

120,000 

970,000 

500 

2,500,000 


140,000 

210,000 

160 

600,000 

120,000 

35,000 

5,120 


France 

....do 

....do..... 

do 

do 

. ...do 

....do 

....do.......... 

....do 

do 

. ...do  ............................. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

All  parts  of  the  world 

France 

Italy,  France 

United  States,  Germany,  England 

France 

....do 

, ...do  . ............................ 

Italy,  France 

It'ranoe 

—  do 

Steamer  use 


$5,180 

8,650 

24.500 

4,750 

8,700 

6.600 

9,800 

20,000 

1,720 

4,000 

50 

102,000 

10,050 

13.500 

7%  000 

1, 164. 000 

8,000 

15.000 

827,000 

18,000 

109,180 

600 

20,000 

71,120 

2,400 

42,000 

2,063,150 
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statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  ofJtUoefor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Flag. 


French 


Italian. 


Greek 


English . 


Austrian  .. 
Korwegian 


Swedish 
Spanish. 


Total 


From— 


KirrBBBD. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.       Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Rnssla  .. 
England. 
Spain  ... 
Italy.... 
Canada.. 
Algeria  . 
Coasting 
Russia ... 
Turkey  . 
England 
Spun  ... 
Austria . 
Ital 


14 


206  I      49,584 


8 

n 

9 
2 
1 
4 
537 
25 
8 
2 


633 

1.815 

524 

86 

433 

338 

17,769 

8.585 

356 

714 

242 


L 


Mai 
Greece . 
Russia  . 
Turkey 
Greece. 


4 
21 


2,600    , 
7,837  I 


322  !      15,782 


3 
2 


795 
563 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Russia 

England 

Canada 

Portugal 

Snahi 


1 
1 


606 
479 


spat 
rial] 


Turkey 

Algeria 

Russia  ., 

Austria 

Sweden , 

Norway 

Italy 


13 
1 


5,281 
305 


2 

7 
2 
1 


378 

2,246 

627 

242 


Grennany. 
Turkey  .. 

Spain 

Italy 


588 


12 


r41 


236'      61,708       666  1      58,400 


Total. 


No. 


3 
11 
9 
4 
1 
4 

743 
25 
3 
2 
4 
4 

343 


3 
2 


Tons. 


633 

1,815 

524 

60 

438 

338 

67,358 

8,585 

356 

714 

242 

2.600 

23,619 


705 
568 


1 

14 
1 


2 
7 
2 
1 


606 

5,760 

305 


378 

2,246 

627 

242 


1 


688 

"74i 


1,202 


120,108 


Flag. 


French 


Italian. 


Greek 


English 


CLRABKD. 


To— 


Steamers.      .  Sailing  vessels.  I         TotaL 


No. 


Russia 

Enfcland 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 

Algeria 

Coasting 

Russia 

Turkey 

Enf^land 

Spam 

Austria 

Italy 

MaHa 

Greece 

Russia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Russia 

England 

Canada 

Portugal 

Spain 


41 


164 


1 
23 


Tons. 


No. 


11, 513 


37,282 


1 

1 

6 

20 


804 
9,829 


542 


12 
1 
8 
1 
303 
16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
8 


Tons.     I  No. 


125 

102 

805 

2,458 


17,277 


1 

1 

6 

61 


706 


4,448 
425 

1,182 

227 

15, 616 

1,595 
328 
287 
465 
77 
294 


1,076 

437 

1,672 


12 

1 

3 

2 

828 

16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
3 


Tons. 


126 

102 

305 

13,971 


54,550 


4,448 
426 

1,182 

531 

25,445 

1,595 
328 
287 
465 
77 
294 


1,076 

487 

1,672 
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Statement  showing  the  natigation  at  the  port  of  NitXy  ^c. — Continued. 


Flag. 


English— Cont'd  . . .   Italy 

I  Turkey  . . 

I  Algeria  . . 
Aostrlan \  Russia... 

I  Austria . . 
Norwegian '  Sweden  . . 

I  Norway.. 

I  Italy 

Swedish '  Germany. 

I  Turkey  .. 

Spanish Spain 

Ttal 


Italy 


Total 


To— 


CLKARBD. 


steamers. 


Ko. 


1 
1 


Tons. 


606 
479 


588 


232  I      60,601 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


2 
4 


4 
8 


626 
1.357 


974 


242 


214 

187 


935        51. 906 


TotaL 


No. 


1 
3 
4 


8 
1 


1 
4 

3 


1,167 


Tons. 


606 
1,104 
1,857 


974 
242 


588 

214 

187 


112,506 


PAEIS. 
Report  hy  Canstd  Fairchild. 

Budget  voted  for  the  dty  of  Paris  for  the  year  1879. 

ORDIKABY  EXPENSES. 

Municipal  debt 121,269,195 

To  the  state — cost  of  collection  by  agents  of  the  treasury — and  restitu- 
tion of  unduly  collected  taxes 837,780 

Octroi 1,367,948 

Prdfectuie 1,028,538 

Pensions  and  reliefs 129,268 

Mairies  of  the  various  arrondissements,  (wards) 146, 100 

Administration  of  the  domain  of  the  city,  of  markets,  &o 254, 223 

Church 8,723 

Burials 204,522 

Military,  fire  department,  station-houses,  and  guard-houses 113, 160 

City's  proportion  in  maintenance  of  the  garde  r6publicaine t 625, 260 

Administration  of  works  of  Paris 212,203 

Architecture  and  fine  arts 947, 40S 

Inspection  of  buildings,  streets,  &o 850,960 

Streets,  d&c 3,270,150 

Promenades,  parks,  lighting,  conveyances,  &,o 1, 670, 910 

Water-works,  sewers,  scavengering,  and  street-cleaning 1, 622, 528 

CoUege  Rollin,  &c 184,779 

Education 2,276,441 

Public  charities— insane,  foundling,  and  other  institutions 2, 860, 940 

Divers  expenses 43,964 

Prefecture  of  police 4,370,926 

Supplemental  allowances 20,000 

Reserve  fund 429,108 

Extraordinary  expenses — general  funds 952,157 

Total $45,697,067 

The  receipts  of  the  octroi  of  Paris — that  is  to  say,  the  tolls  collected 
upon  various  articles  entering  the  city — amounted  in  1877  to  $25,079,608, 
and  in  1878  to  $26,434,956.  A  detailed  statement  of  these  receipts  is 
herewith  presented : 
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BeoeipU  of  the  "  octroi "  1877  and  1878. 


SoQTOM  of  reoelpta. 


Uqnon,  Ao 

Aloohols 

lilqnida  other  than  liqaon. . . 

Food 

A  fiimaJH 

Fuel 

BaildJng  matoiial 

Tlmbor. 

Hone-feed,  fto 

MiocellMieoiu 

Centtmes 

Warehoute  edmiwrion  fees . . . 
Waiehooae  sabaoiiptlon  feee. 
Stamps 


Total 

Gain  in  1878 


1876. 


#12, 

2, 
6, 

2. 

1, 


791,363 

14,211 

501,022 

078,442 

1,516 

165. 114 

245.688 

911,441 

846,577 

652,120 

1,430 

51,640 

75.668 

18,760 


26,434,057 


1877. 


$U,  027, 451 

12, 281 

2. 391, 776 

4,666,100 

1,854 

1.994,644 

1,528,781 

032,944 

887,886 

665,258 

1,258 

48,840 

72,992 

18,510 


25,079,610 


1,855,847 


The  expenses  of  the  octroi,  as  per  budget  for  1878,  were  fixed  at 
$1,251,547,  being  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

LUCIUS  FAIECHILD. 
United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Paris,  December  13,  1879. 


ROUElSr. 

Bqport  ty  Mr.  Rhodes,  commercial  agent,  on  the  trade  of  Rouen,  with  the 
United  Stages,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

The  duty  on  foreign  beef  cattle,  introduced  into  France,  is  3^  ^ncs 
per  head.  The  pasture  grounds  of  Formaudy  and  Galrados  offer  ad- 
vantages for  fattening  stock,  aud  with  this  insignificant  duty  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  opening  for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the  transportation 
of  American  cattle  to  the  ports  of  Bouen  andHavre.  The  killing  of  cattle 
on  debarkment  does  not  furnish  wholesome  meat,  the  sea-sickness  and 
confinement  to  which  they  are  subjected  on  the  voyage  requiring  that 
they  should  have  a  month  or  two  of  recuperation.  A  shipment  of  130 
head  was  recently  landed  in  Normandy,  but  I  have  not  learned  whether 
they  were  slaughtered  on  amval  or  not. 

At  the  ports  of  Bouen  and  Dunkirk,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  the  re- 
ceipts of  American  wheat  and  com  have  been  considerably  augmented 
the  present  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  wheat  crop  of  France  this 
year  will  be  something  less  than  it  was  last,  namely,  261.994,418  bushels. 
It  was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  yield  would  be  still  less,  but  the  crop 
in  the  northwest  is  not  as  bad  as  wa«  feared.  The  departments  of 
the  north  furnish  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  product — those  of  the 
northwest  being  the  most  important. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  a  cargo  of  wheat  came  here  from  Australia, 
and,  if  it  was  an  average  sample,  shows  a  quality  considerably  inferior 
to  tiie  American.  The  cargo  in  question  was  a  losing  venture,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  experiment  will  be  repeated.  The  most 
serious  competition  to  America  in  this  cereal  comes  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  demands  in  Bouen  and  Dunkirk  for  wheat,  com,  and  petroleum 
are  well  understood  by  the  merchants  in  the  United  States,  but  there 
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are  others  which  might  be  entertained  with  considerable  profit  for  such 
articles  as  barley  for  brewing,  pease,  white  beans,  and  flaxseed. 

As  a  rule,  the  American  machinery  that  is  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  country,  such  as  street-car  wheels,  pump  engines,  &c.,  comes 
through  England  on  account  of  less  duties. 

The  business  of  selling  American  meat  has  already  existed  for  some- 
time in  Eouen ;  some  of  it  has  been  found  fair,  and  a  portion  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  native  meat.  These  occasional  sales  of  an  inferior 
quality  have  restricted  this  commerce  and  will  prevent  an  extension  of 
it  unless  the  transporters  find  a  remedy.  In  the  summer  months  the 
sales  cease.  American  canned  meat  is  well  known  and  finds  a  ready 
sale. 

If  manufacturers  of  American  machinery  were  to  send  circulars 
printed  in  French  to  this  agency,  or  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Eouen, 
for  distribution,  it  would  probably  extend  their  business. 

A.  RHODES. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Eouen^  October  1, 1879. 


statement  shoicing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Eouen  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1879. 


Ai-ticles. 


Wheat pounds . 

Indian  com dol.- 

Petroleum* do... 

C  o  tton do... 

Coal Talae. 


-*~    -^  -~ 


Imports. 


Amount. 


82. 941, 096 

84,  ^9, 453 

9, 244, 593 

8, 526, 677 


Value. 


$2,262,046 
1,156,628 


493, 724 


Amount 


Exports. 

Value. 


$1, 000  OO 


*  Is  only  sold  after  being  refined,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  crude  a  market  value  here. 


SWITZEBI.AND. 

Report  of  Vice- Consul  Boerr^  of  Bade,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
Switzerland  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

BIBBON  MANUFACTUEE. 

There  having  been  almost  sufficient  work,  and  most  of  the  looms 
having  been  going  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  the  workmen  (more 
especially  the  lace  and  Mnge  makers)  have  reason  to  be  pretty  well 
satisfied ;  the  more  so,  considering  the  state  of  trade  in  other  branches 
of  industry  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  countries. 

The  manufacturer  has  had  harder  times  to  go  through  than  those 
who  worked  with  their  hands.  The  complaints  which  have  arisen  in 
different  quarters  are  but  too  fully  justified.  On  the  one  hand  the  fash- 
ions change  very  quickly,  and  no  sooner  has  a  manufacturer  produced 
some  new  article  which,  in  his  opinion,  shall  command  a  rapid  sale, 
than  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  new  pattern,  x>6rhaps 
merely  a  different  combination  of  colors  or  a  different  texture.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  orders  came  in  only  for  small 
quantities,  and  with  but  a  short  time  for  delivery,  so  that  fresh  orders 
had  always  to  be  sought  after. 

As  a  result  of  this,  conjoined  with  the  fluctuation  in  prices  for  silk, 
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which  toward  the  end  of  the  year  fell  more  and  more,  the  manufac- 
turer's prices  stood  very  low,  varying  considerably  in  diiferent  facto- 
ries. Orders  were,  nevertheless,  given  up  to  October,  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  even,  a  slight  rise  was  noticeable.  From  September,  how- 
ever, prices  fell  again:  the  chief  customer,  England,  keei)ing  far  be- 
hind, extremely  little  ousiness  was  done  during  the  last  months.  In 
plain  ribbons  the  best  customer  has,  this  year,  still  been  England.  For 
figured  ribbons  there  was  rather  a  greater  demand.  The  Jacquard 
looms  were  constantly  at  work ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  as  much  of  the  article  as  was  in  demand,  the  number  of 
Jacquard  looms  being  comparatively  small. 

RAW- SILK  TRADE. 

The  last  year  was  one  of  very  few  fluctuations.  Unfortunately,  how-, 
ever,  the  prices  showed  a  steady  downward  tendency,  so  that  this  year 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  unprofltable  one  for  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  agents.  The  hopes  of  better  prospects  entertained  toward 
the  end  of  1877  were  not  realized.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  there  was  almost  a  deadlock  in  business  5  in  March, however, 
a  greater  demand  was  visible,  and  this  continued  till  August.  There- 
after business  remained  very  duU  till  the  end  of  1878.  The  consump- 
tion having,  ^om  October,  1877,  become  on  the  whole  pretty  steady,  the 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  might  have  been  re-estab- 
lished if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  dispose  of  smaller  and  larger  quan- 
tities of  silk  which  had  remained  over  from  the  unfortunate  year  1876. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  of  1878  the  amount  of  stock  ac- 
cumulated was,  however,  not  too  heavy,  but  still  large  enough,  so  that 
as  the  prospects  in  Italy  were  good  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  prices 
for  European  and  Asiatic  silks  would  become  cheap,  aud  at  last  impart 
a  sound  basis  to  business. 

But  these  hopes  were  blasted,  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  silk 
crop  in  France  was  used  as  a  pretense  for  spreading  erroneous  ideas  re- 
garding the  Italian  crop.    The  amount  produced  in  Europe  was  rated  too 
low,  and  the  prices  paid  were  much  too  high.    This  was  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  the  East,  and  a^  the  second  crop  in  Canton  and  Shanghai  had 
turned  out  badly,  the  desire  for  speculation  was  greatly  excited  among 
the  Chinese,  especially  in  Shanghai,  where  a  single  mandarin  bought  a 
quantity  of  7,000  bales,  whereby  the  prices  were  kept  at  a  fictitious 
height  till  September.    The  quantities  of  Italian  silk,  however,  which 
were  offered  for  sale,  soon  showed  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand 
quite  incompatible  with  first  crop  estimates.    On  the  matter  being  sifted 
it  turned  out  that  instead  of  27,580,000  kilos  of  cocoons  for  Italy^  as 
announced  by  the  silk  merchants  of  Lyons,  the  amount  of  37,201,703  kilos 
was   given  by  the  ^^Associazione  delV  mdustria  e  del  commerdo  delle 
sete  in  Italia  ^  as  the  real  amount.    This  calculation,  based  on  exact  es- 
timates, explains,  of  course,  the  continued  supply  and  the  fall  in  price. 
China  and  Japan  are  necessarily  influenced  by  the  reports  from  Euroi)e, 
but  not  being  in  possession  of  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  silk,  and, 
in  fact,  most  likely  not  in  a  position  to  come  up  to  a  quantity  equal  to 
that  exx>orted  last  year,  prices  have  mostly  been  too  high  as  against  the 
quantity  produced  in  Europe.    As  in  the  establishments  for  crying  silk 
elsewhere  so  also  in  Basle,  the  year  1878  shows  an  increase  over  its 
predecessor,  namely,  251,256  kilos,  against  229,869  kilos  in  1877.    Among 
t,be  first  named  were  110,787  kilos  organzin,  123,673  kilos  tram,  and 
16,786  kilos  grfege. 
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FLOBET  SPINNINa. 


The  year  1878  may,  ou  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  rather  favorable  for 
floret  spiuning,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consumption  became  somewhat 
greater,  and  consequently  stood  in  a  better  proportion  to  the  produce; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weavers,  by  carefully  selecting  the  raw 
material,  were  able  in  selling  to  obtain  moderate  advances.  Still  the 
year  cannot  be  considered  as  a  good  one.  It  began  with  rather  high 
prices  for  the  raw  material  and  low  prices  for  yarn.  Not  much  business 
being  done,  the  prices  of  frisons  and  cocoons  advanced  only  from  1  to  1^ 
fi^mcs  per  kilo,  and  that  of  yam  from  3  to  4  francs  per  kilo.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  there  was, 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  a  greater  request  for  chappe,  and 
^  as  this  article  during  the  summer  was  largely  used  in  the  making  of 
'  velvet  and  materials  for  ladies'  costumes,  an  £^vance  in  the  price  of  yam 
from  2  to  2  j  francs  per  kilo  was  experienced,  notwithstanduig  the  large 
extent  of  the  silk  crop.  This  rising  in  price  lasted,  however,  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  market  stood  almost  at  the 
same  level  as  before.  The  threatening  attitude  of  England  was  a  con- 
stant barrier  to  any  decided  improvement,  and  the  English  bank  crisis 
also  served  as  a  warning,  tending  to  make  everybody  careful,  and  even 
timid,  in  the  use  of  money.  This  state  of  feeling  was  keenly  felt  in  this 
branch  through  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  In  Kovember,  however,  a 
slight  improvement  took  place.  The  consumption  of  chappe,  though  not 
inconsiderable,  was  less  than  in  the  good  years  before,  as  well  as  in  1877. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  year  much  more  business  was  done  in  this 
article,  giving  rise  to  several  notable  transactions. 

^^Fringe-tuisty^  for  deep  black,  and  used  by  lace  and  fringe  makers 
generally,  was  for  a  time  in  demand,  but  the  sale  soon  became  dull,  and 
the  quantity  sold  was  very  variable. 

^^Sewing  %ilh^  of  which  a  very  superior  quality  is  here  manufactured, 
is  a  favorite  article  of  regular  consumption,  but,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  amount  produced,  only  of  moderate  importance. 

^^FantartSj^  SLS  regards  Basle,  deserve  attention  only  in  so  far  as,  through 
last  year's  failure  in  this  article,  the  competition  on  the  part  of  French 
spinners,  who  almost  exclusively  supply  the  "  cannettes^  necessary  for 
this  manufacture,  was  more  felt.  The  quantity  of  chappe  and  twist  pro- 
duced by  the  spinners  of  Basle  and  vicinity  amounts  to  about  70,000 
kilos.  Of  this  amount,  according  to  the  official  returns,  205,004  kilos 
were  exported  to  France  (in  1877, 127,456  kilos).  In  reference  to  Grer- 
many,  no  official  returns  are  available,  the  article  having  been  at  that 
time  free  of  duty ;  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  remaining  quantity  is  consumed  there.  Whether  the  new 
customs  policy  of  the  imperial  chancellor  shall  exercise  a  detrimental 
influence  on  this  exi)ort,  or  whether  the  threatening  cloud  looming  in  the 
distance  shall  again  disappear,  will  soon  be  apparent. 

WOOL. 

As  concerning  this  article,  the  following  points  may  be  noticed :  During 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  there  was  no  considerable  change  in 
the  prices;  they  fell  before  the  shearing  time,  in  April  and  May,  and 
remained  low  during  the  first  half  of  the  buying  season.  Towards  the 
end  of  June,  however,  there  was  a  greater  demand,  and  the  prices  ad- 
vanced and  remained  high  till  a  reaction  came,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
September ;  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  year  all  prices  declined. 
The  raw  material  was  then  8  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper,  according  to  kind 
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than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  ft*om  20  to  30  per  cent,  under  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years.  Tlie  increased  briskness  of  trade,  which 
happened  towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  may  be  partly  acconnted  for 
by  the  considerable  sales  of  yam  and  manufactured  goods  destined  for 
Bnssia;  the  German  worsted-yarn  spinners  were  also  enabled  from  June 
till  September  to  keep  up  the  price  of  yam,  which  had  advanced  some 
10  per  cent. ;  there  was,  however,  but  little  improvement  in  the  cloth  manu- 
facture during  this  time.  In  England  and  France  people  were  then 
expecting  an  increase  of  business,  an  expectation  in  which  they  were 
disappointed,  and  after  October  the  financial  catastrophes  which  had 
taiiken  place  in  Engand  pressed  heavily  on  the  country.  Cheap  woola 
were  still  more  neglected  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  than  they 
had  been  in  the  spring,  while  fine  and  superfine  kinds  were  in  greater 
demand,  and  secured  in  comparison  better  prices. 

During  the  past  year,  worsted  yam  was  more  lai^ly  used  by  the 
cloth  manufacturers  than  formerly.  Although  the  circumstances  were 
in  many  ways  unfavorable,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  wool  manufacture 
did  not  sufi'er  as  much  as  several  other  branches. 

DYEING. 

The  business  done  here  in  dyeing  was  in  1878  as  unfortunate  as  was 
also  the  case  in  the  previous  year.  An  entire  stoppage  of  trade,  and 
then  an  overwhelming  amount  of  ver>'  urgent  work,  followed  eaeh  other 
in  succession.  In  general,  colored  ribbons  Heemea  to  be  more  fashion- 
able, while  black  ribbons  were  neglected,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
dyers  in  black,  and  particularly  in  deep  black,  had  very  little  to  do. 
The  continual  preference  of  the  public  for  cheap  articles  made  the  man- 
ufacture of  materials  mixed  with  cotton  more  general,  and  thus  most 
of  the  cotton  dyers  were  tolerably  busy.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  price  of  aniline  colors,  drugs,  soap,  coal,  &c.,  during  the 
past  year,  caused  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  eoonomi- 
cal  methods  of  manu£aictnre,  and  partly  by  the  dullness  of  trade  and 
overproduction.  The  price  of  dyeing  kept  pace  only  too  well  with  thi& 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  necessary  raw  material,  and  particulariy 
in  cotton  dyeing,  in  which  certainly  a  great  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  last  year ;  the  competition  was  very  close,  and  consequently 
the  prices  of  dyeing  came  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  wages  of  the  better  workmen  remained  the  same,  while  among 
the  commoner  class,  and  especially  among  the  dyers  in  black,  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  weekly  wages  here  and  there  took  place. 

In  the  year  1878,  the  amount  dyed  for  ribbon  and  silk  factories  to- 
gether, amounted  to  408,296  kilos  (1877,  387,913  kilos)  silk,  157,736> 
kilos  (1877,  171,532  kilos)  chappe,  and  92,872  kilos  cotton. 

WATCHES. 

From  Pruntrut,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Switzerland,  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  Lake  Lemau  in  the  extreme  southwest,  and  from  the  frontier 
river  Doubs  down  to  the  Jura  Lakes  and  still  farther,  the  watch  manu- 
facture once  flourished  as  the  most  important  branch  of  Swiss  industry • 
The  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  able,  well-to-do  men,  and  wages  were 
so  high  that  a  good  workman  could  earn  from  10  to  zO  francs  a  day. 
Only  first-rate  work  was  produced.  The  orders  from  foreign  countries* 
especially  from  England  and  America,  came  in  direct.  This  continued 
to  be  the  case  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decade  (1860-1870)  of  our 
century.   Then^it  was  that  impure  elements  got  mixed  up  in  this  branch 
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of  business ;  consequently  a  great  part  of  this  valuable  branch  of  in- 
dustry, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  trade  in  its  productions  be- 
came taints,  and  watches  of  quite  an  inferior  quality  were  brought  into 
the  market.  In  this  way  the  greatest  damage  was  done  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Swiss  watchmaking ;  ite  star  gradually  sank  and,  at  the  Phila- 
delphia exhibition  the  feeUng  seemed  to  be  general  that  in  the  face  of 
the  productions  brought  forth  by  the  competition  of  other  countries, 
particularly  of  the  United  States  and  France,  this  branch  of  Swiss  in- 
dustry would  be  entirely  destroyed.  These  apprehensions,  however, 
were  not  realized.  The  better  class  of  manufacturers  met  together, 
consulted,  and  sought  by  careful  work  and  the  use  of  all  the  improve- 
ments made  by  art  and  science  to  regain  their  former  prestige  and,  by 
summoning  up  all  their  strength,  to  compete  successfully  with  other  na- 
tions. These  efforts  were  not  made  in  vain.  Orders  came  in  again, 
workshops  were  enlivened,  and  better  times  would  have  dawned  for  the 
tried  watchmaking  population,  if  the  general  dullness  of  trade  and  want 
of  employment  had  not  pressed  heavily  upon  and  hindered  every  attempt 
at  improvement.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expected  that  a  removal  and  sup- 
pression, as  far  as  possible,  of  inferior  work,  will  be  the  happy  result  of 
this  crisis. 

The  position  which  Swiss  watchmaking  took  at  the  Paris  exhibition, 
has  made  up  for  much  of  the  evil  that  had  been  done  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Perret,  the  judge  for  awards  in  the  watchmaking  department, 
calls  this  exhibition  a  triumph^  proving  anew  that,  if  the  Swiss  watch- 
makers would  but  keep  up  their  confidence,  courage,  and  energy,  noth- 
ing could  hinder  them  from  taking  up  and  carrying  to  a  successful  issue 
the  industrial  and  commercial  contest  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future. 

MACHINERY. 

The  last  year  may,  on  the  whole,  be  looked  upon  as  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  even  at  its  close  no  prospect  of  improvement  could  be  seen. 
The  price  of  raw  material  continued  to  decline,  English  pig-iron  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.,  and  bar-iron  about  7  per  cent  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  this  backward  movement  which  has  been  noticed  for  several 
years  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  the  blast-furnaces  and  foundries  will 
stop,  rather  than  work  on  at  a  loss.  In  England,  this  result  has  already 
been  reached,  and  a  great  number  of  furnaces  are  now  idle  there.  The 
wholesale  trade,  which  gives  employment  to  so  many  workmen,  has  ter- 
ribly suffered,  because  of  the  stagnation  in  the  market,  and  thus  no  new 
machines  have  been  produced.  As  to  war-material  and  that  required 
for  railways,  no  great  purchases  have  been  made;  on  the  contrary,  the 
railway  companies  seem  more  disposed  to  break  up  the  old  rails  rather 
than  lay  down  any  new  ones. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  machine  trade  must  have  recourse  to 
exportation,  which,  however,  is  unfortunately  rendered  most  difficult 
by  the  duty  imposts  by  which  Switzerland  is  hemmed  in.  Germany, 
after  having  abolished  the  import  duty  on  iron  and  machines,  intro- 
duced it  again.  Italy  is  on  the  point  of  raising  the  duty ;  France  and 
Austria  have  already  pretty  high  conditions,  and  exportation  to  Russia 
has  been  rendered  most  difficult  by  high  duty,  and  still  more  by  the 
unfavorable  rate  of  exchange. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

Those  who  began  the  past  year  with  high  hopes,  and  with,  at  least,  a 
certain  suretj"  of  the  stability  of  the  prices  already  so  low,  were  thor- 
oughly deceived.    The  prices  were  not  only  not  stable,  but  in  them  a 
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redacing  tendency  made  itself  constantly  felt ;  the  decrease  in  price  of 
raw  iron,  after  many  fluctuations  during  the  year,  amounting  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  wrought  iron  from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  according  to  the  place  of 
production,  is  a  reduction,  which,  by  the  otherwise  so  unfavorable  state 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  weighs  very  heavily,  and  especially  so,  as  it 
is  only  to  be  met  by  the  greatest  sacrifices,  with  no  immediate  improve- 
ment to  be  expected.  This  bad  condition  of  the  iron  trade  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1872,  and  even  in  the  first  months  of  1873  the 
same  price  was  paid  for  one  cwt.  as  is  now  paid  for  two.  Thus  a  reduc- 
tion of  fully  50  per  cent,  has  taken  place,  a  phenomenon,  which  is  as 
seldom  as  it  is  deplorable. 

Turning  to  the  raw  metals,  the  state  of  trade  is  equally  unsatisfactory ; 
tin  and  copper  have  especially  suffered  by  the  continual  crisis.  The 
price  of  tin,  which  had  suffered  a  reduction  of  11  per  cent.,  has  so  far 
improved  that  the  reduction  amounts  to  7  per  cent.,  while  copper  suffered 
a  reduction  of  11  to  12  per  cent,  without  having  experienced  any  later 
improvement.  Among  the  wrought  metals,  pewter  has  particularly  de- 
creased in  value,  showing  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.  To  be  short, 
metallurgy  is  in  such  a  hopeless  position  that,  if  circumstances  do  not 
change  for  the  better,  the  most  serious  anticipations  will  be  fully  justi- 
fied, strengthened  as  they  are  by  the  sensible  reduction  in  the  consump- 
tion. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  reduction  in  the  customs,  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  1877,  has 
continued  in  the  last  year.  The  amount  for  1878,  of  15,661,349  is  less 
by  66,875  francs  than  the  amount  ibr  1877.  The  statement  is  more 
favorable  in  regard  to  the  budget  for  1878,  showing  an  increase  of  661.349 
francs  over  the  anticipated  amount  of  15  millions.  Up  to  the  end  of 
September  the  income  wa«  greater  by  194,978  francs  than  during  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year ;  at  that  time  a  backward  movement 
began,  which,  continuing  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  caused  the  above 
mentioned  deficiency.  The  increased  importation  of  wine  concerns  Hun- 
garian wine  especially,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  fi^eight 
as  well  as  to  the  low  price  of  this  article.  The  importation  in  the  fifth 
customs  district  of  Switzerland  extends  particularly  to  grain,  flour, 
sirup,  wine^  sheet-iron,  machines,  frirniture,  and  window-glass;  in  the 
sixth  district,  to  cement,  hydraulic  limes,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  cast- 
iron,  flour,  rolled-barley,  wine,  sugar.  India-rubber,  southern  fruits,  glass- 
ware, porcelain,  and  leather.  If  the  imports  have  fallen  off  on  the  whole, 
the  exports  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  deficiency  in  Ihe  income,  from  all  imports,  amounts  to  74,000 
francs,  of  which  68,900  francs  is  due  alone  to  the  reduced  import  of  rail- 
way materials. 

The  increased  income  from  the  articles  taxed  according  to  weight, 
amounts  to  7,581  francs,  and  from  all  exports  taken  together,  but  par- 
ticularly from  wood,  articles  of  daily  constimption,  metals,  textile  fia.brics, 
and  chemical  products,  to  15,769  francs.  The  great  decrease  in  the  ex- 
port of  live  stock  concerns  sheep  principaUy.  The  most  important  re- 
duction is  noticeable  in  wood,  bark,  tiles.  There  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  grain,  flour,  and  hardware.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  300,000  cwt.  more  has  been  conveyed  in  the  direction  towards 
France  than  has  come  from  that  country,  and  that  this  difference  is 
caused  by  wood  coming  <^om  Austria  and  Germany.  The  traffic  in 
grain  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west  and 
northwest. 
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BAII^WAYS. 

According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  Swiss  Handelszeitungj  the 
income  of  the  Swiss  railways  for  the  seven  months  from  January  to 
July  was  as  follows : 


Tears. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Frompas- 
Bengere. 


Francs. 
11,747,887 
12,900,073 
14, 086, 433 
13, 977, 340 
18, 481, 930 
12, 995.552 


Froingood& 


Franct. 
18,824,720 
14, 840, 881 
16, 249, 668 
15.486,781 
15, 153, 065 
16,112,795 


TotftL 


Franeg. 

26,97i,617 

27.746,404 

90,384,996 

89,466,180 

28,634,988 

29,106,249 


r^COME  PER  KILOMETEB. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


7,919 

7,851 

6,988 

5,921 

5,345 

6,087 

0,818 
0,028 
8,056 
6,561 
9,008 
6,807 


17,237 
16,879 
15.040 
12.481 
11,858 
11,349 


Although  538  kilometers  more  were  under  management  this  year  than 
in  the  year  1876,  the  receipts  are  1,200,000  francs  less.  On  account  of 
the  tariffs  having  been  raised,  the  decrease  of  traffic  is  still  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  income.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  have 
in  particular  fallen  off  lately,  the  decrease  amounting  in  July  of  this, 
when  compared  with  the  same  month  of  last  year,  to  110,000  francs. 

RALPH  L.  DOERR, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Basle^  October  1,  1879. 


BASLE. 


Statement  showinff  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  ike  consular  district  of  Basle  to  the 
United  States  dttring  ihe  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  187^. 


Articles. 


SUIc  ribbons 

Sil  k  tissues 

Straw  and  cotton  dress  goods. . 

Washes 

Cheese 

Miscellaneous  goods 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31«  1»78. 


Harcli  31, 
1879. 


$223. 916  60 
38,183  01 
19,  043  70 
209. 142  38 
65.  476  92 
33, 279  75 


$496,945  60 
68.123  54 
19,483  76 
181, 295  81 
48, 676  35 
29, 251  92 


Total i      587,042  32'      837,777  68 


June  30, 
1879. 


$291,948  56 
57,540  56 
14,  548  21 
168, 781  64 
86,535  26 
24,943  90 


6M,  298  02 


September 
30.  1879. 


$501,904  3S 
35,688  47 


239.416  47 
67,595  02 
36,137  23 


880, 641  52 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$1,513,714  96 
192,436  68 
53,075  73 
738.66  20 
268,284  15 
123.612  80 


2, 939, 750  44 


UvnsD  States  Consulatb, 

Baile,  October  1, 1879. 


lUVLPH  L.  DOKBR. 
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GENEVA. 


Reportj  by  Consul  Ada  m,  on  the  Iraie  ani  industry  of  the  consular  dis- 
tinct oj  Geneva  for  1879. 

The  consular  district  of  Geneva  inclndes  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Friboorg,  and  the  Valais,  that  is,  the  southwest  corner  of  Switzerland 
lying  between  the  Jura  and  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  and  drained 
by  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Upper  Ehone  and  Lake  Geneva.  Ac> 
cording  to  the  Statistical  Handbook  of  Switzerland  for  1879,  the  popa- 
lation  of  this  region  for  1880  is  estimated  at  573,096  sonls.  According  to 
a  census  taken  in  1876,  there  were  119,744  households,  of  which  50,546 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  possessing  509,415  head  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  which  indicates  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  character  of  the 
I>eople.  The  area  of  these  four  cantons  is  10,418  square  kilometers,  of 
which  3,577  square  kilometers  (including  the  sur&i.oe  occupied  by  towns, 
roadways,  lakes,  &c)  are  unproductive,  and  6^841  square  kilometers  (di- 
vided into  woodland,  vineyards,  and  farmlands)  are  productive. 

l^e  fbrests  lie  principally  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  the  Lower 
Alps  and  yield,  nnder  supervision  of  the  federal  government,  a  constant 
supply  of  timber,  lumber,  firewood,  and  charcoal.  As  the  home  demand 
for  fuel  is  greater  than  the  supply,  prices  are  always  high,  and  there  is 
a  large  imiK)itation  of  coal  from  France  and  Belgium. 

The  farm  lands  include  all  areas  und^  cultivation,  except  the  vine- 
yards. The  harvests  this  year  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  (the  principal  grains 
grown  here),  and  hay  are  far  above  the  average  yield  in  quantity  and 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  the  home  demand.  The  canton  of  Geneva  alone 
takes  of  cereals  200,000  quintaax  metriques^j  with  an  estimated  yield  of 
only  60,000  quintauw.  There  is  an  exportation  of  some  importance  of 
horses,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  hay,  straw,  and  hides.  At 
a  great  cattle  fair  held  in  October  at  Bulle,  canton  of  Fribourg,  the  av- 
erage price  for  bullocks  was  from  450  to  500  francs,  the  finer  specimens 
bringing  from  800  to  1,500  francs.  The  several  varieties  of  the  Gruyifere 
cheese  are  known  everywhere,  and  an  unusual  demand  is  reported  this 
year  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.    Fruits  are  a  failure. 

The  vineyards  occupy  a  narrow  belt  running  down  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone  fitx>m  Sieire,  and  along  the  northern  and  southwestern 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva  to  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  containing,  in  all,  an 
area  of  85  square  kilometers.  The  wines  produced  are  principally  white, 
of  which  the  best  known  are  the  Muscat  and  Yvome  of  the  Rhone  Val- 
ley, the  Yilleneuve  and  La  Cdte  of  the  lake  shore.  Of  these  there  is 
usually  a  small'  exx>ortation  to  England  and  France.  This  year  the  yield 
is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  quantity  and  quality  since  1816.  The  season 
began  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  snow  fell  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  on 
the  16th  of  October.  In  the  canton  of  Geneva  the  crop  is  almost  a  fail- 
ure. In  Vaud  the  yield  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  francs,  against  an  av- 
erage of  15,000,000  francs.  In  the  Ehone  Valley,  which,  running  east 
and  west,  receives  the  sun  all  day,  and  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  results 
are  bettei-  but  still  bad.  The  calamity  falls  most  heavily  on  small  pro- 
prietors, whose  vines  are  their  only  resource.  The  larger  owners  and 
dealers  have  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  rise  in  values  of  previous  vint- 

*  1  quintal  metrique=:  100  kilograms.  The  annual  importation  of  cereals  into  aU 
Switzerland  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  quintals,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea,  Africa, 
Hungary,  and  America.    This  year  the  importation  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  quintals. 
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ages  whicli  always  follows  a  bad  grape  harvest.    Before  the  vintage  was 
finished  prices  had  already  risen  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1873. 

MANUFACTURES. 

With  an  inexhaustible  and  constant  supply  of  water-power,  this  part 
of  Switzerland  is  nearly  destitute  of  machinery  and  manufactures ;  a 
fact  due  partly  to  the  distance  of  sources  of  supply  and  of  good  markets 
and  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  largely  also  to  the  habits  and 
temper  of  the  people.  The  characteristic  industry  of  the  Swiss  who  are 
not  farmers,  shepherds,  vine-growers,  shopkeepners,  or  hotel-keepers,  is 
what  is  called  here  la  petite  indtistrie — ^the  fabrication  of  small  articles 
of  common  use,  convenience,  or  pleasure,  in  general  demand,  and  re- 
quiring little,  or  very  light  and  simple,  machinery.  Such  are  the 
fdbrigues  of  chocolate,  cigars,  straw  hats  (a  new  industry  here),  musical 
boxes,  gold  chains  and  jewelry,  and,  the  most  famous  product  of  tiie 
country,  watches.  In  tMs  consular  district  there  are  19  cigar  factories, 
employing  1,400  workmen,  with  a  large  sale  in  Switzerland  and  a  con- 
siderable exportation  to  France  and  Italy,  where  the  peculiar  cigares 
de  Vevey  are  well  known ;  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  8  manufactories  of 
musical  boxes,  employing  200  or  300  workmen,  with  annual  sales  to  the 
value  of  700,000  francs ;  80  or  90  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches,  or  parts  of  watches,  representing  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs, 
with  annual  sales  to  about  the  same  amount.  Production  of  this  kind 
is  the  first  to  feel  the  approach  of  commercial  depression,  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Southwestern  Switzerland  are  just  emerging  from 
the  severest  trial  they  have  ever  known.  One  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  watches  here  tells  me  that  within  six  months  there  is  a  slight 
but  manifest  improvement  in  the  demand  from  all  quarters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  United  States  that  all  look  for  relief.  The  returning  pros- 
perity there  is  welcomed  as  meaning  better  times  for  S>vitzerland. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports. — According  to  the  records  of  the  ofiSce.  the  exportations  to 
the  United  States  from  this  district  rose  steadily  till  it  reached  the  value 
of  4,712,996  francs  in  1871,  and  then  fell  rapidly  to  1,248^255  francs  in 
1878.  The  turning  i)oint  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  the  third  quarter  showing  a  decided  increase. 

SlatiaUcs  of  population  for  Ihe  conuular  district  of  Geneva, 


Cantons. 


Geneva.... 

Vaud 

Valaia 

Fribonrg.. 

Total 


Cenans 
of  1870. 


08,230 
281.700 

06,884 
110,832 


532,855 


Population. 


Increase, 

1880-1870. 


Percent 

18.260 

0.021 

7.110 

5.204 


Eatimated, 
1880. 


Umited  Statks  Consulate,  Geneva. 


Kellgion. 


Catholic. 


103,726 
250,110 
100.066 
116, 185 


Percent 

5L4 

8.0 

00.0 

85.0 


Protes- 
tant. 


Per  tent 

46.8 

02.0 

1.0 

15.0 


Number  of  house- 
holds in  1876. 


Engaged 
in  agri- 
oolture. 


Whole 

number. 


2,570 
21,344 
16,002 
10,621 


22,677 
52,953 
20,726 
23,388 


573,096   1      50,546  1      110,744 


LYELL  T.  ADAMS. 
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Census  of  stock,  ld76,  consular  district  of  Geneva. 


Cantons. 


Geneva  — 

Vaud 

Valaia 

Fribonrg  .. 

Total 


Honee.  !  Mules. '  Asses. 


2,973 

16,801 

1,912 

8,761 


^  30, 447       2, 605 


15 

108 

2,409 

73 


219 

178 

729 

79 


Homed 
cattle. 


6.949 
77,243 
65,024 
64,515 


1, 205  I    213,  731 


Swine. 


2,345 
41. 879 
12.224 
24, 278 


80,726 


Are<i8  in  square  kilometers. 


Sheep. 


871 
42,386 
57. 614 
20,966 


121, 837 


Goats. 


1,356 
16,460 
28,728 
12,320 


58,864 


Total. 


14,728 
195, 055 
168,640 
130,992 


509,415 


Cantons. 


Goneva.. 
Vaud.... 
Tolais . . . 
Priboorg 


Total 


Productive  lands. 


Woodland. 


21.0 
684.0 
625.3 
276.9 


1, 607. 2 


Vineyards. 


14.8 

56.8 

11.4 

2.8 


84.8 


Farm  lands, 
Sec. 


197.1 
1.  989. 0 
1, 773. 2 
1, 189.  9 


5, 149. 2 


Total 


232.9 
2,728.8 
2, 409. 9 
1, 469. 6 


6,841.2 


Unproduc- 
tive lands. 


46.5 

494.0 

2,837.2 

199.4 


3,  577. 1 


Total. 


279.4 
3,222.8 
6, 247. 1 
1,669.0 


10,418.3 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  consular  district  of  Genera  for  year  ending 

September  30,  ld79. 


Quarter  ending— 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December  31, 

1878. 

March  31, 

1879. 

June  30, 1879. 

September 
30, 1879. 

Watches 

$27,996  88 

5,363  62 

36, 428  89 

12,  032  10 

$24,731  12 

6, 378  67 

80, 362  74 

5, 417  59 

$15, 807  66 

5, 271  51 

83, 809  32 

11,896  60 

$35,383  63 

8,850  83 

57, 696  11 

8,221  13 

$103, 919  20 

Musical  boxes 

25,864  6a 

Patent  leather 

1.58,  297  06 

Xf iiiAelliuieons r-r...- 

37,567  42 

• 

Total 

81, 821  49          66, 890  12 

66, 785  09  1      110, 151  70          325, 648  40 

•                                                           1 

ST.  GALL. 

Statement  of  the  exports  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States  during  the  ye^r  ending  September 

30,  1878. 


Articles. 


Embroidered  eoods : 
Hamburg  tramming^— 

In  cotton  foundation,  white 

In  cotton  foundation,  colored — 

In  other  foundations 

Tamboured  articles- 
Lace  onrtains,  vestibules 

Handkerohiefs,  and  other  fancy 

articles.... 

Cotton  goods : 
X<oom  trimmings— 

In  cotton 

In  half-linen  and  dress-goods — 

31  0  B— VOL  n 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for 

December  31, 

1878. 

March  31, 

1879. 

June  30, 

1879. 

September 
30,  1879. 

the  year. 

$998,722  66 

9,864  45 

264  59 

$911, 547  36 

21, 320  58 

3,043  99 

$633,725  63 

2, 974  74 

25  09 

$576.32186 
340  14 
109  89 

$3,120,317  41 

34. 499  91 

3,443  59 

11,361  18 

41, 165  78 

18, 024  98 

50,659  25 

110, 211  14 

2,632  15 

5. 081  73 

3, 132  28 

5,256  49 

16, 102  65 

13,699  89 
5,459  40 

32, 442  05 
11, 129  94 

6, 764  51 
797  01 

1,822  62 
1, 113  28 

54.  729  07 
18, 559  63 
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Siaiatient  of  the  exports  from  St,  Gall  to  the  UHited  SiateSf  ^o. — Continued. 


Articlos. 


Quarter  ending- 


December  31,'    March  31, 
1876.         I         1879. 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Fancy  articles — 
Colored  Toggenbnrg  articles  . . . . 
Printed     handkercniefs,     d^c, 

-white  foundation 

Piece-goods — 

Plain  muslin 

Figured  and  dotted  Swiss,  Sco.. 
Silk-g^>ds : 

Piece-goods 

Ribbons 

Embroidered  articles 

Miscellaneous : 

Iron-^am  goods 

Provisions 

Sundries 


Total  in  United  States  gold  coin 
Total  for  the  preceding  year  — 


Increase. 
Becrease 


«7, 161  28 

1,058  90 

2, 112  40 
26,135  80 

26, 175  07 


1, 183  34 

4,043  68 

2, 395  52 

555  21 


1, 112, 825  32 
900,660  61 


-212,164  81 


$5,015  74 

1,383  38 

154  40 
34,644  87 

28, 423  52 
5, 221  48 
3,775  15 

2,836  74 
608  19 
864  73 


1,108,719  63 
1, 023, 760  82 


84,  958  81 


June  30, 
1879. 


September 
30,  1870. 


$7, 601  15 


748  51 
13, 279  02 

28,834  51 

1,12191 

187  27 

4,184  30 

1, 161  87 

400  67 


717, 964  35 
650,671  20 


67,293  15 


$11, 190  46 

639  88 

2,242  07 
12,634  89 

30,044  51 

541  18 

12.438  26 

5, 972  17 

689  60 

5,881  90 


Total  for 
tiieyear. 


726,907  44 
848, 730  79 


$30,977  63 

3,082  16 

5,257  38 
86,605  48 

122,477  61 

6.884  57 

17,684  02 

17, 036  84 
4,855  17 
7,702  51 


121, 823  35 


3,666,416  74 
3,423,828  32 


242,503  42 


A.  J.  DEZEYK. 


ZUEICH. 

Report^  by  Consul  Byers,  on  the  vintage  and  food  prices  of  the  district  of 

Zurich  for  1879> 

I  have  delayed  this  report  somewhat  to  obtain  the  result  of  the 
Tintage  finished  this  week.  The  failure  of  the  vines  has  been,  in  most 
-districts,  lamentable. 

Wine  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  with  the  Swiss  people,  fully  a« 
much* so  as  is  bread  or  meat^  hence,  the  sad  failure  is  all  the  more 
noticeable. 

In  a  few  vineyards  there  are  tolerable  results ;  in  many  only  half 
the  usual  vintage,  and  in  many  more  only  a  third  and  even  less. 
Usually  grape  growing  and  smaU  special  farming  is  very  profitable  in 
the  country ;  10,  20,  and  even  30  per  cent,  on  tiie  investment  is  not 
uncommon ;  but  this  exceptional  year  there  is,  in  most  places,  no  profit 
at  all. 

There  are  100,000  acres  of  vines  in  the  country,  valued  at  about 
^0,000,000  francs.  The  yield  averages,  perhaps,  40,000,000  francs  worth 
of  wine  per  year,  consumed  wholly  by  a  population  of  only  about 
2,500,000.  As  the  produce  of  these  vineyards  is  a  necessary  article 
of  food  here,  the  failure  per  year  wiU  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  francs  on  foreign  wines.  These  imported  wines 
will  be  furnished  by  Spain,  Hungary,  and  France. 

The  almost  complete  failure  of  the  vines  in  most  districts  was  unex- 
pected, even  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  growers  had  a  right  to  expect  at 
least  a  fortnight  still  of  ripening  weather. 

What  with  the  failure  in  crops,  the  unprofitable  position  of  the  silk, 
watch,  and  cotton  industries,  together  with  the  almost  bankrupt  con- 

*A  portion  of  this  report  relating  to  the  Swiss  and  American  competitive  silk  and 
watch  industries  will  bo  fonnd  eml)odied  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  p.  153,  vol.  1. 
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dition  of  the  railroads,  the  position  of  Switzerland  at  the  commencement 
of  this  winter  is  anything  but  gratifying. 

There  is  a  hope  that  the  new  revival  of  business  in  America  may  ex- 
tend some  of  it^  good  influences  even  to  the  Alps.    Time  only  will  teU. 

Below  I  give  a  list  of  present  prices  of  some  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  life  at  Zurich : 


White  bread per  pound 

Butter do..-- 

Beef „...--. - do  .-,- 

Pork • do 

Coffee do 

Sugar do 

£ggs  ...^ per  dozen 

Wood,  cut  and  split per  cord 

Coal ...per  cwt 

Rent,  for  a  floor  of  five  or  six  rooms per  year 

S.  H 
United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  October  30, 1879. 


iO  05  to  $0  06 
35 
17  to    20 
18 
40 
12 
25 
12  00 
45  to    50 
500  00 

M.  BYERS. 


SPAIN. 

ALIGASTE. 

Statement  8kowing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Alicante  to  tk€ 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  endifig  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Mats 

"Wine 

Licorice  root 
Almonds .... 


Total,  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year. . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Qoarter  ending- 


December 
81,  1878. 


March  31, 
1879. 


$21,736  12 


21, 736  12 


June  80, 
1879. 


$1,500  00 
9,245  00 
4,563  77 


15, 308  77 
84,099  20 


18,790  43 


September 
30, 1879. 


$990  00 

2,598  00 

49,069  14 

650  00 


53,307  14 
16, 752  54 


36,554  60 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$2,490  00 

11,848  06 

53,632  91 

650  00 


68. 615  91 
72,587  86 


3,97195 


WILLIAM  LEACK  GIBO. 


BAECELONA. 


Report  J  by  Consul  Scheuch,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Barcelona  for  the 

year  1878  and  the  first  six  months  of  1879, 

I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  accompanying  returns  of  American 
and  foreign  shipping  at  this  port  during  the  year  1878  and  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1879. 

I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  statistical  information  is 
not  officially  published  or  printed  on  shipping  and  commerce,  yet  the 
inclosed  tabular  forms  may  be  counted  as  accurate^  especially  those  on 
American  and  foreign  shipping. 

It  is  not  satisfactory  to  point  to  the  fact,  as  shown  in  returns  A  and 
B,  of  the  steady  falling  off  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels.    The  only 
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reason  for  this,  I  believe,  is  tlie  heavy  port  charges  of  Spain  and  the  con- 
tinual fines  imposed  for  trivial  causes,  often  attributable  to  Spanish  con- 
suls in  the  United  States,  who  levy  heavy  charges  for  the  certification 
of  the  captain's  manifest  and  other  consular  attention,  so  that  the  captains 
believe  themselves  perfectly  safe  against  fine. 

It  would  be  a  plain  repetition  of  previous  reports  to  describe  in  detail 
the  cargoes  brought  to  this  country  by  foreign  vessels,  mostly  all  bring- 
ing their  own  countries'  productions,  viz,  the  Italian,  charcoal,  marble, 
sulphur,  staves ;  the  Eussian,  timber,  deals,  and  tallow ;  the  Danish,  cod- 
fish; the  Greek,  grain  and  maize;  the  Austrian,  timber,  masts,  and 
staves ;  the  Norwegian,  timber,  deals,  and  codfish ;  the  German,  codfish, 
hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  with  occasional  cargoes  of  cotton  and  pe- 
troleum from  the  United  States ;  the  English,  principally  coal,  railroad 
iron,  hardware,  fire-bricks,  and,  during  the  last  18  months,  grain,  petro- 
leum, and  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

The  year  1878  was  not  favorable  for  the  Spanish  shipping,  as  the  im- 
ports and  exports  did  not  reach  the  value  of  the  previous  year.  The 
commercial  transactions  of  the  past  year  have  been  very  difficult  and 
limited,  hence  the  stagnation  in  shipping. 

IMPOETATIONS  OF  SOME  SPECIAL  AETJCLES. 

Cotton  received  in  1878, 156,000  bales ;  on  hand  January  1, 1878, 23,000 
bales;  consumption,  155,000  bales ;  on  hand  January,  1879,  26,000  bales. 

The  cotton  received  came  as  follows :  From  the  United  States,  97,000 
bales ;  from  Brazil,  15,000  bales ;  from  other  South  American  countries, 
5,000  bales,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Levante  and  India. 

Sugar. — Boxes  received  during  1878,  44,574 ;  consumed  during  1878, 
44,0(K)  boxes:  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1879, 14,275  boxes ;  29,000  boxes 
came  from  Spanish  colonies  (Cuba  and  Philippine  Isles),  10,000  boxes 
from  Andalusia,  and  the  remainder  from  foreign  countries. 

Hides. — On  hand  January  1, 1878,  99,000 ;  received  during  the  year, 
368,510  pieces ;  consumption  in  1878,  393,500  pieces,  leaving  a  amaJl 
stock  of  about  70,000  pieces  on  hand  January,  1879.  The  consumption 
was  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  but  prices  much  higher. 

Coffee. — ^Total  receipts  in  1878,  22,565  bags,  all  taken  up  and  disposed 
of  at  higher  prices  than  the  previous  year,  leaving  no  stock  on  hand 
January  1, 1879. 

Cocoa. — ^Total  receipts,  13,650  bags,  somewhat  less  than  in  1 877.  Prices 
very  high. 

Petroleum. — Eeceipts,  19,750  barrels  and  10,870  boxes,  against  35,000 
barrels  and  26,500  boxes  during  1877,  showing,  therefore,  a  serious  dim- 
inution.   Price  moderate. 

Eed  wines. — The  common  Catalonia  wines  were  formerly  all  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  South  America,  but  of  late,  as  already 
mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report,  they  are  largely  exported  to  France, 
where  it  seems  they  are  in  great  demand  to  adulterate  and  imitate  Bor- 
deaux wines,  so  that  prices  here  have  risen  accordingly,  the  croi)8  not 
being  over  abundant  but  very  superior  in  quality. 

Agriculture. — The  great  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  entire  year  of  1878 
told  hard  on  the  farmers  in  this  district,  they  hardly  raising  enough  of 
food  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  most  of  the  woolen  and  cotton 
factories  in  the  interior,  run  by  water-power,  had  to  suspend  work  en- 
tirely. 

Baihcays. — ^Matters  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  lines  between 
Barcelona,  Tarragona,  and  France,  and  the  one  from  Barcelona  to  Yich 
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have  both  worked  without  interraption,  and  thus  have  gathered  good 
receipts. 

No  public  works  of  any  special  note  have  been  undertaken  during 
1878,  and  the  works  commenced  in  1877  (quays,  waterworks,  and  ware- 
houses) have  advanced  but  slightly. 


THE  HABBOB. 


The  people  of  Barcelona  have  given  evidence  of  public  spirit  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  The  east- 
em  mole  has  been  prolonged  about  one-third  and  brought  so  near  the 
end  of  the  western  mole  as  to  render  the  enlarged  area  thoroughly  secure 
under  any  wind.  The  depth  of  water  inside  the  moles  is  from  8  to  10 
meters  in  the  innermost  harbor,  and  12  to  14  near  the  mole's  end.  Many 
of  the  projected  works  (see  plan  of  "  port  of  Barcelona,'^  when  finished, 
forwarded  with  last  j'^ear's  commercial  report,  October,  1878),  some  of 
them  declared  urgent,  are  in  progress ;  among  them  wet-docks  for  mer- 
chant vessels,  accommodation  for  the  officials  and  authorities  of  the  port, 
and  a  long  range  of  warehouses.  These,  added  to  the  docks  already  in 
existence,  will  place  Barcelona,  in  point  of  convenience  for  merchant 
shipping,  in  the  same  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  commercial  marine  jn 
Marseilles  or  Liverpool. 

FRED'K  H.  SCHEUCH. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  November  1, 1879. 


Betum  of  American  ehipjnng  at  the  part  of  Barcelona  during  the  year  1878. 


Arrivals  and  dopartares. 

No. 

2 
2 

Crew. 

Tonnage. 

Arrived 

17 
17 

755 

Departed -. 

755 

• 

Cargoes  inward:  1.312  bales  of  cotton,  of  the  value  of  $91,840. 
Cargoes  outward,  in  ballast. 

American  vesseU  arrived  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  years  1874-1878|  inclueive. 


Years. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


No. 

Crew. 

15 

153 

10 

94 

12 

112 

10 

88 

2 

17 

Tonnage. 


7,400 
5.015 
6,502 
3,091 
755 


Betum  of  Spanieh  shipping  exclusively  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  year  1878. 

Description. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Value. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

CoAAtintt* . .......................... 

1,044 

746 

63 

213,608 

235,083 

24,870 

$0, 140, 000 

15,423.000 

1.865,000 

648 
705 
152 

178.485 

153, 375 

58.550 

$12. 400. 000 

PoTMiim  ........................... 

4, 570, 000 

Colonial  ..r r 

4, 101, 000 

Total 

1,853 

473,651 

25,037,000 

1,505 

800,410 

21,251.000 

*  Coasting  vessels  under  20  tons  are  not  figured  in  the  foregoing  statement.    Of  this  class  some  2,215 
entered  the  i>ort  during  the  year,  values  of  cargoea  oaluiown. 
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Betum  of  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included)  at  the  part  of  Barcelona 

during  the  year  1878. 


Flag. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


British 

Italian 

French 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

German 

Bniasian 

Belnan 

Danish 

Greek 

Austrian 

Dutch 

Portuguese 

Total 

Total  for  previous  year 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

273 

172.365 

$4,900,000 

273 

172,865 

182 

44,655 

1. 247, 950 

182 

44,655 

112 

65,755 

8, 664, 200 

112 

65,755 

118 

41,130 

1,613,250 

118 

41,130 

60 

30,875 

1, 228, 800 

60 

30,875 

15 

8,060 

A6,600 

15 

8,060 

9 

11,820 

480,000 

9 

11,820 

21 

3,065 

30,560 

21 

3,065 

5 

1,945 

67,000 

5 

1,945 

8 

2,385 

74,980 

8 

2,885 

8 

1,785 

75,250 

8 

1,786 

8 

526 

6^500 

3 

525 

814 

384,855 

13, 662, 980 

814 

884,855 

830 

377, 010 

10, 447, 105 

839 

877, 019 

I 

Value. 


$45,00a 

115,000 

660,000 

70,000 

32,50a 


28,000 
30,000 
14.260 


994,750 
603|S0O 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Barcelona  to  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Wine 

Liooriceroot ... 

Corks 

Cigarette  paper 
Cream  of  tartar. 
Soai 
Snn< 


p  .. 
loric 


Quarter  ending— 


December 
81,  1878. 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase  . 
Decrease 


92,221  01 

8,225  76 

8,153  80 

860  70 

630  60 


84  70 


0,586  67 
11,404  13 


1.818  66 


March  31, 
1870. 


1085  24 

17, 140  93 

268  87 

527  20 


116  62 


19, 047  86 
11, 961  07 


7,006  80 


June  30, 1870. 


$2,716  88 


1, 166  21 
108  00 


100  05 


4,000  00 
14.808  63 


10,808  44 


September 
80, 1870. 


$1, 046  04 

14.632  26 

650  14 


200  60 


Total  for  tho 
year. 


16,446  04 
28.617  80 


12,070  06 


16,068  ISr 
35,007  f»5 
5,148  02 
005  90 
630  60 
100  05 
410  82 


40, 170  4ft 

66.772  52 


Statement  showing  the  coal  imparted  at  Barcelona  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Months. 


October,  1878 . . . 
November,  1878 
December,  1878 
January,  1870. . . 
February,  1870  . 
March.  1870  .... 

April,  1870 

May,  1870 

June,  1870 

July,  1870 

August  1870  ... 
September,  1870 

Total 


Tons, 

5,804 

6,030 

15, 118 

10,361 

6,207 

11,403 

0,125 

12,682 

11,021 

11,484 

16,937 

10,061 

127, 013 


Tons. 
2,801 
6.511 
2,150 
7,751 
4,804 
8,006 
1,726 
2,448 
000 
2,502 
8,644 
2,097 

40,010 


Tons. 
1,442 


885 


8,875 
2,174 
2,140 


860 


1,748 
1,422 

14,046 


t 


a 


Tons. 
'2,228 


1,820 


884 
2,053 


074 
2,070 


10,030 


Tons. 
6,774 
8,441 
4,737 
6, 506 
2,212 
2,686 
4,000 
8,030 
8,188 
4,825 
1,106 
4,684 

51.123 


g 


11,070 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
458 

624 

830 

180 

"i,"376' 

1,660 

800 

606 

1,060 

606 

1,482 

2,664 

800 

412 
200 

425 
400 
611 
200 

300      2,786 


o 
H 


Tons. 

15,860 

18,766 

^829 

24,320 

20,168 

20.83ft 

10.500 

26,160 

17.62& 

20.620 

25,086 

22,668 

256,337 
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CADIZ. 

Statement  shatdng  the  imports  at  Cadiz  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Coal kilograins. 

Spirlto rbutts. 


.cases. 


.boxes.. 


Clieese 

Empty  casks 

Sugar 

Do seroozLS. 

Staroli boxes. 

Iron bandies. 

Bo bars. 

Do tabes. 

Do rails. 

Do sheet. 

Bailway  sleeperH 

Soap boxes. 

Heirings barrels. 

Batter do... 

Jjard do... 

Saoon boxes. 

Haize sacks . 

Dates boxes. 

Tea do... 

Preserrea do . . . 

Cement ban^els. 

Beer do... 

Pitch  and  tar do... 

Potatoes sacks. 

Leacbes cases. 

Bricks 

Wheat sacks. 

Hoar do... 

Beans do... 

Staves 

Petroleum oases. 

Coffee sacks. 

Cinnamon bales. 

Pepner sacks. 

Coonsh kilograms. 

Cochineal sacks. 

Chick-pease do... 

Slabs 

Ice kilognuns. 

Tobacco .Doxes. 

Do tierces. 

Do bales. 

Hides 

Cocoa sacks. 

Coooa-nats 

Wood boards. 


Quantity. 


Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


..deals, 
.beams. 
..spars, 
.pieces. 


Bice sacks. 

Chicory barrels. 

colphar sacks. 

Cattle head. 


Total. 


49.743,806 
3,835 

1,838 

8,884 

17,489 

40,002 

928 

22,100 

1,428 
10,006 
11,001 

1,556 
106, 618 

4,510 
405 

1,172 

2,977 

1,166 

11,539 

591 

404 

1,498 
788 

1,562 

1,216 

6,851 

827 

82,117 

2,468 

8,002 

660 

1,456,000 

64,762 

16)657 

80 

1S05 

99,400 

530 

300 

12,271 

675,000 

677 

32,835 

6,776 

32,960 

134 

70,036 

104,053 

76,831 

6,602 

392 

6,600 

690 

568 

1,250 

8,034 


Yalae  en* 
tered. 


1348, 206  60 
460,200  00 


91. 

15, 

624, 

'  160, 

9, 
65, 

4, 
40, 
55, 

3. 

106, 

90, 

2, 
36, 
80, 


900  00 
576  00 
670  00 
008  00 
280  00 
250  00 
269  00 
024  00 
005  00 
112  00 
618  00 
200  00 
430  00 
160  00 
310  00 


23, 120  00 
51, 965  00 

8,865  00 
12, 120  00 
14,980  00 

3,940  00 
31,240  00 

8,512  00 

17,553  00 

9, 810  00 

287  00 

11, 106  00 

60,040  00 

2,640  00 

184, 012  00 

129, 524  00 

496, 710  00 

8,000  00 

6,150  00 

8,976  00 

79,600  00 

2,700  00 

4,908  00 

67,600  00 

Unknown... 

do 

do 

32,950  00 

6,700  00 

7,003  00 

104,058  00 

38,165  00 

83,880  00 

8,352  00 

336,000  00 

2,760  00 

11, 360  00 

3,750  00 

121, 360  00 


Whence  imported. 


4, 068, 015  60 


England. 

England,     France,     Germany,    United 

^tes,  Cuba. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Canary  Isles. 
England. 

England,  (Germany,  Caba,  Hanila. 
Do. 

England,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 
England,  France,  Germany. 
England,    France,     Germany,    United 

States. 
England,  Germany,  United  States. 
England,  France,  Italy,  Morocco. 
England. 

England,  Germany,  Va^nnn. 
England,  France,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
England,  France,  Germany. 
England.  Sweden  and  Norway,  Germany, 

United  States. 
England,  France. 
England. 

Do. 
England,  Canary  Isles,  United  States, 

France. 
England,  France. 

Do. 
United  States,  England. 
United  States. 
England,  Canary  Isles,  Cuba,  Mexico, 

Manila,  France. 
England. 

Do. 

"Do. 
Canary  Isles. 

Do. 
Italy. 

Sweaen  and  Norway. 
Cuba,  Manila,  United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 
River  Phktte,  Canary  Isles,  Caba. 
Cuba. 

Do. 
Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,    United 
SUtes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,   United 

States,  Cnba. 
Germany,  France. 
France. 

Do. 
Morocco. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Cadiz  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Wiuos butta. 


Salt lasts. 

Lead ^igs. 

Olive  oil jara. 

Do oases. 

Olives barrels. 

Vermicelli boxes . 

Baisins do... 

Figs do... 

Dates do... 

Chick-pease sacks . 

Canary  seed do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Floor do.. 

Almonds do.. 

Gamin do. . 

Soap boxes. 

Pork barrels. 

Salted  tonny  fish. .  .do. . . 

Preserves boxes. 

Corks sacks. 

Corkwood bales. 

Sice sacks. 

Beans do.. 

Leaches boxes. 

Laurel  leaf bales. 

Bed  pepper sacks. 

Saffron boxes. 

GarUo strings. 

Onions do... 

Fining  earth sacks. 

Dregs  of  wine do.. 

Tobacoo tierces. 

Oranges boxes. 

Batter barrels. 

Licorice boxes. 

Bags bales. 

Bones kilograms. 

Coffee sacks . 

Chocolate boxes. 

Total 


Value,  in- 

charges.  , 

I 


Whither  exported. 


50,023 


77,917 

90,716 

102.005 

1,996 

83,800 

91,961 
40,792 

35,578 

310 

11,771 

5,402 

5,200 

3,094 

595 

257 

1,385 

1,311 

8,968 

2,119 

2,924 

1,493 

1,082 

1,554 

408 

293 

738 

22 

50,290 

10, 614 

1,563 

875 

2,015 

20,693 

622 

491 

350 

271,500 

1,069 

340 


17, 503, 450 


350,626 

453,  580 

205,  810 

29,940 

1, 175, 200 

183,922 
81,584 

35, 578 

4;  650 

106,939 

27,  010 

23,850 

61,880 

2,975 

3,855 

27,700 

41, 952 

31,744 

21,190 

35,088 

7,465 

9,288 

6,216 

11. 016 

1,858 

2,952 

17,600 

15,087 

4,245 

6,252 

1.750 


62,079 

18.660 

2,455 

2,800 

543 

32,070 

2,720 


England,  France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Bnaaia,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  United  States,  Elver  Platte,  Bra- 
zil, &c. 
Do. 

England. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila,  Mexico. 
Do. 

Cuba,  Canarylsles,  ManilajMexioo,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Kiver  Platte,  Brazil. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila,  Mexico. 

Cuba,  Canarylsles,  Manila-Mexico,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Biver  Platte,  BnudL 
Do. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila,  Biver  Platte,  England. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  France,  Biver  Platte,  England 

Cuba,  England. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  France. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Biver  Platte,  Manila. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Biver  Platte,  Manila. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Biver  Platte,  Manila,  England. 

Cuba,  France,  England. 

Cuba,  Manila,  Canary  Isles,  England. 

Cuba,  France,  Mexico,  Germany,  England. 

Cuba,  France,  Mexico,  Germany,  ^gland,  United 
States. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 
Do. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Cuba,  Canary  lalea,  Manila. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila,  England. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Mexico. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 

England,  France,  Germany,  United  States. 

England,  France. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Cuba,  England,  France,  United  States. 

Germanv,  England. 

England. 

Franco,  England. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 


10, 613, 579 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Cadiz  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Qnarter  endings 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

December 
31,  1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30,  1870. 

Wines 

172, 455  71 

1,505  56 

342  50 

$108, 507  08 
0,407  82 

$147, 322  74 

23,545  11 

501  00 

$06,062  30 

10, 661  70 

1,737  60 

$410,347  78 

45, 120  10 

2, 581  00 

Salt 

Sundries 

Total  for  the  preceding  year 

74, 308  77 
82,434  69 

112, 914  85 
07,648  11 

171, 368  86 
101, 985  20 

108.461  50 
106, 425  18 

407, 040  06 
388, 403  08 

Increase 

15, 266  74 

60,383  65 

2, 036  41 

78, 555  08 

PeCMMUW 

8,130  82 

I 

TJnitbd  Statfa  Consulatb, 

Cadiz,  September  30,  1870. 

A.  N. 

DUFFIE. 

GBAO  DB  VALENCIA. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  f^alenciay  Spain  ^ 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Oranges v 

Ground-nuts 

Baisins 

Xiemons 

Melons 

Earth  nuts 

Dried  ftnit 

Onions 

Saffiran 

Preserved  capers i. 

Tiles,  mosaic 

Glased  tiles 

Palm-leaf  hats 

Oil  paintings , 

Sandals 

Jute 

Silrer  purses 

Fishing-tackle 

Miscellaneous 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  preceding  year 


Increase. 
Decrease 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31, 1878. 


March  81, 
1870. 


9o4,  Do4  Vo 

260  00 

1, 313  48 


67  50 


60  00 
1,842  86 


3, 020  05 
440  15 


68  00 


841  72 


02, 517  64 
07.367  08 


$231, 451  70 
1, 361  13 
045  00 
21  30 


270  23 
1,683  32 

100  00 
5,674  30 


1,012  56 
"i,'722'60 


127  38 
40  00 


June  30, 
1870. 


$dO,  715  13 


306  03 


1, 180  56 

75  00 

670  08 


800  00 


821  90 


244,681  50 
160,585  30 


380  50 


2,150  22 


September 
30,  1870. 


$104  73 


1,842  50 
88  27 


104. 026  37 
237,746  16 


1«530  50 
1,278  85 


4,850  34 


84,006  20 


182, 810  70 


252  15 


Total   for 
the  year. 


$4ir>,  751  00 

1,621  13 

2,654  51 

21  39 

07  50 

270  23 

1,633  32 

160  00 

8,647  72 

75  00 

4,827  17 

440  15 

2,112  50 

68  00 

127  38 

40  00 

880  50 

1,342  50 

8,406  20 


443, 666  10 
496,077  88 


53,321  78 


ITxiTKD  States  Coxbut^atr. 

liareelona,  Xovember  1,  1870. 


FRED.  H.  SCHETTCH. 


MALAGA  AND  ALL  SPAIN. 

Report^  hy  Consul  Quarles,  on  the  trade  and  induMries  of  the  province  and 
port  of  Malaga^  and  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  Spain^  together  icitk 
remarks  on  the  best  means  of  developing  trade  with  the  United  States. 

COMMEBCIAL   DEPBESSION. 

In  transmitting  reports  of  the  commerce  of  Malaga  for  the  year  just 
closed,  I  regret  I  am  noable  to  state  that  the  gloom  and  depression  which 
X)ervaded  business  circles  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  have,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  been  dispelled. 
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To  the  effects  of  the  commercial  depression  pervading  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  was  added  the  partial  failure  of  the  olive-oil  crop,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  dealers  in  this  commodity  to  compete  with  Italian  ship- 
pers. The  result  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  shipment  of  this  ar- 
ticle during  the  past  year.  This  fact,  together  with  the  exceeding  low 
price  of  raisins  during  the  spring,  almost  caused  a  cessation  of  business 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  During  the  last  three  months, 
however,  the  high  price  of  raisins  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent active  demand,  somewhat  relieved  the  stagnant  state  of  trade  here, 
but  this  relief  here  has  not  been  very  far-reaching  or  of  long  duration. 

The  close  of  the  vintage  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  raisins,  revealed  almost  the  same  stagnation  in  business  circles  that 
preceded  it,  thus  showing  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement 
in  the  other  departments  of  trade. 

I  subjoin  tables  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  just 
closed,  showing  the  relative  increase  or  decrease,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Principal  exports. 


Articloa. 


Quantity. 


Baiaina boxes. 

Do barrela. 

Do frails. 

Almonds fanegas. 

Do boxes. 

Lemons chests. 

Oranges do... 

Grapes barrds. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel bales. 

Dried  figs frails- 
Beans fanegas. 

Soap cases. 

Lead bars. 

Wine arrobas. 

Do cases. 

Olive  oil arrobas- 

Grass bales. 


,d87,410 

218 

21, 616 

5,692 

26,428 

40,963 

81,235 

33.980 

6,875 

77,685 

20,250 

883 

857, 751 

408,757 

1,297 

409,779 

72, 917 


Increase 
over  1878, 


3,829 
9,033 

13,985 
7,603 
1,017 

18,818 


87,497 
"8,"860' 


Decrease 
from  1878. 


26,153 


6,390 
2,091 


7,481 

1,387 

123,270 


134 
465^715 


The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  raisins  shipped  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shortness  of  the  crop. 
Kotwithstanding  the  abundance  of  rain  with  which  we  were  favored 
during  the  spring,  the  raisin  crop  fell  some  300,000  boxes  short  of  the 
one  of  1878. 

The  above  table  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  green 
fruit,  which  increase  was  only  made  possible  by  the  active  demand  ia 
the  United  States  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  which  prevailed  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  In  almost  every  other  instance  the  table  of  exx)orts  shows 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Principal  imports. 


Articles. 

Coals toDS. 

Staves pieces. 

Timber Mards. 

Cotton bales. 

Codflsh tons. 

8ngar cases. 

Petroleum do.. 

Do barrels. 

Grass  (Esparto) tons. 


Quantity. 


858,762 

419, 769 

818, 119 

9,536 

77,078 

4,903 

49,506 

200 

12,445 


Increase 
over  1878. 


22,319 

105,228 

137,974 

940 

20,627 

873 

5,081 


Decrease 
over  1878. 


1.407 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  tliat  while  there  has  been  con- 
siderable decrease  in  nearly  all  articles  of  exports  except  green  fruit, 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  over  last  year  in  the  imports.  The 
great  Increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  importation  of  timber.  The  cause 
of  this  increase  is  the  rapidly  increasing  i)opulation  of  Malaga,  demand- 
ing the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  a  larger  supply  of  furniture 
and  other  wood  articles.  I  regret  very  much  that  no  increase  in  the  im- 
portation from  America  can  be  reported.  It  has  now  been  more  than 
three  years  since  a  cargo  of  American  timber  has  been  seen  in  this  port^ 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
American  timber  to  enter  this  market. 

IMPORTATION   OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can provisions  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Our  canned  meats  seem  to 
be  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  products  of  England  and  Germany, 
which  countries  formerly  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  this  trade.  Not 
only  our  canned  meats,  but  American  hams,  bacon,  lard,  fresh  pork, 
&c.,  find  an  ever-increasing  demand.  The  provisions  put  upon  this 
market  seem  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  appear  to  be  put  up  in 
excellent  condition,  for  so  far  they  have  gi^'en  entire  satisfaction,  and 
no  complaint  is  heard  in  any  quarter. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  no  successful  effort  has  been  made  by 
any  American  house  to  put  itself  in  direct  communication  with  dealers 
here,  and  consequently  whatever  American  goods  are  imported  here  are 
imported  from  England  or  under  the  auspices  of  English  houses.  I 
have  so  often  shown  the  disadvantages  of  this  circuitous  way  of  intro- 
ducing our  products  in  this  country  that  I  need  not  here  restate  the 
causes.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  dealers  in 
and  exporters  of  American  goods  to  hope  to  successfully  introduce  aiiy 
products  into  this  country  by  sending  out  circulars  which  the  people 
cannot  read  and  engravings  which  they  do  not  understand.  Such 
literature  is  simply  lost  on  the  people  of  tiiis  country,  and  no  amount  of 
explanation  can  make  them  realize  the  advantages  of  any  machine  or 
implement  the  application  of  which  they  have  not  seen.  There  is,  in 
my  opinion,  but  one  way  to  successfully  introduce  the  products  of  our 
industries  into  this  country^  and  that  is  to  establish  depots  where  the 
products  of  our  manufactones  may  be  inspected.  Without  such  arrange- 
ment as  this,  all  other  efforts  must  inevitably  result  in  failure. 

Some  American  wheat  was  sold  in  this  market  during  the  spring,  but 
did  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  result.  This  was  owing,  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  was  purchased  in  Liverpool,  and  that  it  was  not  shipped 
in  good  condition.  When  put  upon  the  market  here,  it  was  quoted  at 
an  inferior  price,  and  disposed  of  at  considerable  loss  to  the  importer. 
Some  American  com  was  also  put  upon  this  market,  with  more  satis- 
factory results ;  for,  while  no  large  profits  were  realized,  no  losses  were 
reported.  And  just  now,  samples  of  American  flour  are  being  shown 
in  this  market,  from  which  experiment  I  hope  for  more  favorable  re- 
sults. 

The  one  great  drawback  in  all  these  efforts  to  introduce  American 
cereals  in  this  market  is  the  fact  that  the  cargoes  offered  for  sale  here 
are  bought  second-hand  in  England  or  France,  as  the  case  may  be. 

EXPORT  OF  FRUIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  will  be  found  interesting  to  dealers  in 
Malaga  fruity  as  showing  the  distribution  to  the  different  American  cities. 
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The  lateness  of  the  raisia  crop,  together  with  the  active  demand  in 
the  United  States,  caused  a  sadden  rise  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  vintage,  and  these  prices  steadily  advanced  until  the  current  layer 
raisin  was  sold  for  30  reals,  or  $1.50,  with  the  finer  classes  bringing  cor- 
respondingly higher  prices. 

These  prices  are  still  maintained,  although  there  are  very  few  buyers 
and  little  activity  in  the  market.  The  remaining  stock  of  raisins  is  esti- 
mated at  something  under  300^000  boxes,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
destined  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States,  as  the  other  countries  that 
consume  this  article  have  already  received  their  quota. 

R€9um4of  the  principal  exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1879. 


January . . . 
February.. 

March, 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aaeuflt. . . . 
September 
October  . . . 
November . 
December . 


Months. 


Baislns. 


Wholes. 


93.826 
40,426 
20, 575 
14, 615 
54,114 


Halves. 


475 

1,552 

615 

109 

527 

3,026 

24 

32 


Quarters. 


Eighths. 


Frails. 


4,206 
894 


TotAleof 
boxes. 


Total. 


January  ... 
February .. 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July , 

Aueuat .... 
September 

October 

November 
December.. 


Total 


26,904 

5,669 

224,225 

387,037 

88,432 
138, 474 


12,930 

19, 019 

8,429 

233 


43,840 

90.460 

10,196 

6,152 


168 

3,095 

844 

128 


4.232 
8,772 
1,520 
3,260 


1, 094, 297  i  37, 260 


155,359 


4,285 


22,874 


1,152,296 


Months. 


Almonds. 


Boxes. 


88 
435 


44 


470 
2,423 
2,088 

590 
59 


6,217 


Bags. 


Lemons. 


161 
235 


100 


496 


Boxes. 


171 
407 
184 
425 


887 

2,888 

84,775 

23,076 

6,083 

821 


Palm 
nuts. 


Bides. 


Lead. 


Bars. 


59 
171 
129 


27 


187 
62 
115 
119 
100 
96 


400 


761 


450 
2,116 


69, 717 


1,015 


3,727 


Oranges. 


Cases. 


119 


618 
2,466 
1,145 


3,348 


Tierces. 


218 
1,590 


1.808 


DUftribution  to  the  different  American  cities. 


Cities. 


New  York... 

Boston 

New  Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Saint  Louis.. 

Chicaj^o 

Baltimore  ... 

Total.. 


Haisins. 


Wholes. 


972,604 
72,706 

7,300 
19,624 

4,500 
14,700 

2,863 


Halves. 


30. 700 
1,214 
1,807 
1,232 


500 
1,807 


1,094,297  37,260 


Quarters.  Eighths.    Frails. 


134,024 
7,522 
3,200 
4,713 


2,900 
8,000 


155,3^ 


4,171 
64 


21,929 
250 


697 


Totals  of 
boxes. 


4, 235  ,  22, 876  i  1, 152, 296 
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Distribution  to  the 

1 

ferent  Anurican  cities— 

-Continued. 

Cities. 

Almonds. 

Lemons. 

Palm 
nuts. 

Bales. 

Load. 
Bars. 

Oranges. 

BoxeH. 
4,853 

Bags. 
496 

Boxes. 

Cases. 

Tierces. 

New  York 

68,230 
587 
300 

AUO 

1,015 

3.727 

3,060 
279 

1.888 

Soaton 

Jfttw  Orleans. 

Phn«4ftlpbi^ 

1.364 

........ 

Saint  Louis 

\ 

ChJftaffO 

1 

Saltiinore 

1 

I 

Total .... 

6,217 

406  i       00.717  i     1.015 

3,727 

3,348 

1.888 

,      -, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables  that  the  United  States  con- 
sume considerably  over  one-half  of  the  entire  crop  of  this  province. 
The  whole  amount  of  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  daring 
the  past  year  is  valued  at  $1,952,293,  while  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  this  i>ort  are  inconsiderable  in  value. 

In  a  former  report  I  spoke  of  a  tendency  to  make  Malaga  the  point  of 
distribution  for  raisins  and  other  fruit  instead  of  taking  them  over  to 
America  in  large  bulks  and  distributing  from  our  Atlantic  cities  as  here- 
tofore. This  tendency  becomes  more  marked  each  year,  imposing  addi- 
tional labor  on  this  consulate. 


IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPAIN. 

I  fear  that  American  exporters  do  not  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
the  Spanish  trade.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not  worth  a  special 
effort  We  make  great  efforts  and  not  a  few  sacrifices  to  open  up  direct 
commercial  relations  with  Italy  and  South  America,  while  the  Spanish 
trade  is  left  to  develop  itself  or  fail.  Tet  Spain  possesses  a  population  of 
twelve  millions  of  souls,  a  nation  whose  wants  are  more  largely  supplied 
from  abroad  than  perhaps  any  other  people  in  Europe. 

JResumi  of  articles  exported  from  the  Spanish  Peninsvla  and  Balearic  Islands  during  the  first 

nine  months  of  the  year  1879. 


Articles. 


Olive  oil kilograms.. 

Spanish  brandy litres.. 

Preserves kilograms.. 

Corks do — 

Timber do..., 

Bales  of  grass do — 

Mana£sctnred  grass do — 

Anise do — 

Saflhm do... 

Camin do.. 

Ground  pepper do.... 

Almonds do.... 

FUberts do... 

Peanatd do... 

Raisins - do... 

Unclassified  fruit  (dried) do... 

Lemons • do... 

Oranges 

Grapes kilograms. 

Unclassified  fruit  (green) do. . . 

Cuttle .number. 

Canary  seed kilograms. 

Rice do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Rye do... 

wheat , do... 

JFlour do... 


Qiuuitity. 


10, 271, 328 

2,881,023 

1, 271, 400 

1, 380. 101 

1, 504, 678 

22, 741, 024 

1, 004, 877 

271.362 

28,828 

136,855 

476, 801 

2, 465. 885 

3. 718, 835 

670.764 

14, 362, 063 

1,  626, 635 

2, 454, 100 

3, 100.  074 

6,800,203 

2, 538,  604 

06,600 

704,400 

840, 143 

1,  638,  808 

2.  042,  600 
2,  687,  200 
1, 142.  W2 

21,  032,  485 


Value. 


Pisetat. 
0, 155, 202 
1, 660, 214 
2, 742, 383 
0, 251, 260 

748.052 
5, 163, 210 

263,066 

161, 817 

1,446,300 

50. 131 

207.502 
3,  455, 800 
1,  031, 200 

258,307 

0,  631, 646 
460,383 
441,764 

50.144,686 

1,  624.  538 
746, 115 

4, 754, 035 
183,165 
378,  062 
370,620 
385, 301 
560,355 
300, 701 

7,  782, 123 
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Besum^  of  articles  exported  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  j-c. — Continued. 


ArtioleB. 


Soap kilograms. 

"Wool do... 

Chica  pease do... 

liOcnst  beans do... 

Beans do... 

French  beans do... 

Mercury do... 

Copper .....do... 

Carpentry  tools do... 

Lead do... 

Zinc do... 

Copper  and  mineral do... 

Iron  ore do... 

Other  minerals do... 

Paper ..do... 

'Vermicelli ^ do... 

Licorice do... 

Salt do... 

£aw  silk .do... 

Wine litres. 


Total  value  of  exports 


Quantity. 


4, 109, 038 

2,601,966 

2,422.349 

28,886 

643,496 

187,548 

1, 555, 763 

15, 520, 063 

18. 979, 824 

72, 146, 227 

24, 667, 984 

862, 207, 713 

806, 667, 089 

26,448,219 

1,309,609 

1.178,444 

2,020,773 

180,064,046 

34,876 

51, 925, 042 


Value, 


PiaetoM. 

2,688,037 

4,580,034 

1,458,406 

4,767 

141,666 

65,600 

9,793,495 

12,329,186 

2,068,541 

37.802.890 

1, 180, 818 

26,860,023 

8,066.727 

3,943,025 

1,846,369 

471,364 

1,025,252 

2,5(K679 

1,447,345 

121, 12«,  458 


853,860,487 


Resume  of  articles  imported  into  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands  during  the  first 

nine  mofiths  of  the  year  1879. 


Articles. 


Coals tons.. 

Asphaltnm  and  crude  petroleum kilofn^ms . . 

Kenned  petroleum do 

Ghissware do 

Steel do.. 


Quantity. 


Hardware do.. 

Tin  and  copper  ware do.. 

"Wire do.. 

Dye  woods  and  bark do.. 

Other  vegetable  products  not  classified do... 

Paint  ana  vamisn do.. 

Chloride  of  soda do.. 

Drugs  and  chemicals do... 

Pertumery do 

Kaw  cotton....... do.... 

Cotton  goods do 

Spun  cotton do 

Spun  hemp ....« do.... 

Spun  gooos do.... 

"wool do 

"Woolen  goods do 

Raw  silk do.... 

Silk  goods do 

Mixed  goods do 

Paper do 

Timber cubic  inches.. 

Furniture • kilograms.. 

Cattle number.. 

Leather  skins kilograms.. 

Kachinery.  telegraph  apparatus 

Materials  lor  the  same kilograms.. 

Carriages number.. 

Vessels tons.. 

Cod-ftsh,  dried  fish,  &c kilograms.. 

Barley,  oats,  and  com do 

"Wheat do 

Plour > do.... 

Sugar  ...". • do.... 

Cocoa • • do.... 

ColTee do 

Cinnamon «. do — 

Brandy hectolitres.. 

"Wines litres.. 

Buttons kilograms.. 

Laces do — 

Total  value  of  imports 


664.015 

14, 402, 241 

14, 650. 965 

3, 049, 965 

1, 578, 468 

62,465,328 

532.275 

3, 666, 875 

2,960,364 

890,572 

2, 578,  558 

1, 771, 446 

24,731,880 

96,924 

30, 308, 954 

945, 818 

157, 415 

2, 787, 663 

441, 776 

1, 211,  229 

1,332,969 

99,434 

58,079 

229,164 

3, 789. 570 

106,938 

1, 191, 008 

136, 016 

5, 033, 658 

9,945,225 

130, 500 

159 

6.581 

25, 518, 304 

52, 210, 194 

113, 675, 083 

15,  600,  944 

27. 132, 803 

4, 081, 366 

2, 903, 391 

197,  218 

259,861 

360.552 

166.755 

122,501 


Value. 


Pesetas. 

16, 372, 875 

2,  599, 724 

6, 575. 642 

2. 535, 801 

189,350 

11,806,310 

1.007,834 

979,668 

503,261 

1,  111,  615 

3,577,840 

35.428 

11, 217, 270 

750,660 

58, 454, 741 

7, 943, 912 

884,300 

12,750,019 

3.063,576 

3,569,704 

17, 550, 078 

4,526,627 

4, 870, 071 

2,548,722 

4, 831, 073 

16. 078, 109 

2,188,206 

3, 750, 306 

12,399,421 

13, 092, 972 

592,959 


504,038 

12,317,721 

11, 296. 190 

30,989,154 

6, 479.  238 

19, 845, 181 

929,790 

99,017 

799, 017 

18,311,215 

555,015 

833.775 

1.4JO.470 


341.129,Krr 
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The  preceding  tables  are  compiled  from  data  found  in  official  state- 
ments ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  is  much  greater  than  here  given,  since  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
all  the  articles  named  in  these  tables  are  passed  through  the  custom- 
house at  not  more  than  four-fifths  of  their  true  value  by  collusion  with 
the  minor  custom-house  officials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  largest  items  of  articles  imported  into 
Spain  are  cotton  and  wheat.  The  first-named  article  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  is  of  American  pro- 
duction, though  bought  by  Spanish  merchants  in  European  markets. 
Spain,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  produce  sufficient  breadstuffs  for  home 
consumption,  and  when  the  crop  of  cereals  is  short  the  question  of  sub- 
sistence becomes  alarming.  During  the  spring  of  last  year,  information 
which  seemed  to  be  reliable  indicated  that  the  crop  of  cereals,  and  es- 
pecially wheat  and  other  breadstuffs  in  this  country,  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  necessities  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  question  of  subsistence  became  so  alarming  that  it  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  government.  I  understood  at  the  time  that 
agents  were  sent  into  the  different  provinces  with  a  view  to  ascert^^in 
the  extent  of  the  failure  in  the  crop  of  cereals^  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  results  of  their  investigations  should  coincide  with 
the  information  already  received  the  government  was  prepared  to  make 
a  large  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  on  wheat  and  other  cereals  in 
order  to  encourage  the  imi)ortation  of  foreign  breadstuffs.  But  if  the 
investigation  ever  took  place  none  of  its  results  were  made  public; 
the  government,  after  having  considered  the  subject  in  cabinet  council, 
declined  to  make  any  reduction  whatever  in  the  duties.  Meanwhile, 
breadstuffs  are  steadily  advancing,  wheat  now  seUing  in  this  market 
at  63,  reals  per  fanega,  or  at  $2.10  per  bushel. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 

American  shipping  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  was  insignificant. 
Only  six  American  vessels  entered  this  port,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2,803.  This  is  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  times  when  our  flag  floated 
from  a  hundred  different  masts  in  this  harbor. 

There  is  a  slight  falling  off'  in  the  number  of  British  ships  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  but  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  tonnage. 
In  1878,  259  English  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  158,008,' en- 
tered this  port.  In  1879,  254  English  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  172,108,  entered  this  port,  showing  a  decrease  in  numbers  of 
vessels,  but  an  increase  of  tonnage  of  14,100.  I  subjoin  a  table  giving 
the  number  and  different  nationality  of  vessels  which  enteired  this  port 
daring  the  past  year: 

Enrrlifili 254 

French 119 

Dutch 16 

GiTiiian 60 

Norwegian 33 

Swedish 18 

American 6 

Russian 8 

Portuguese 17 

Austrian 1 

Hel<;ian 2 

Danish 11 

Italian 19 

Spanish 2,417 

Total  number  of  vcBselfi 3,002 

32  C  H— VOL  II 
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The  question  of  the  revival  of  differential  duties  on  foreign  vessels 
tradin<»'  in  Spauisli  waters  having  been  seriously  discusijed  some  time 
during  the  \n\st  year,  the  government  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine  and  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  said  duties.  From  this 
inquiry  it  results  that  the  Spanish  mercantile  mai'ine  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  imi)ortan(e. 

From  some  statistics  submitted  by  the  commission,  it  appears  that  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Spain  c<msists  of  1,940  sailing  vessels  and  334  steam- 
ships, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  533,253.  Added  to  this  are  34,050 
vessels,  carrying  less  than  50  tons  each,  engaged  in  Ushing  and  light 
coasting  trade,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  200,805,  making  in  all  814,118 
tons. 

I  regard  some  of  the  general  conclusions  of  the  commission  so  impor- 
tant that  1  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  transcribe  some  paragi^phs 
of  their  report.  After  showing  the  proportion  existing  between  the  for- 
eign and  national  vessels  engaged  in  the  Spanish  trade,  it  continues: 
"From  the  data  given  above  it  results  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
annual  maritime  movement  in  Si)ain  represents  1,182,797  metrical  tons, 
something  less  than  100,000  tons  per  month,  or  a  little  over  3,200  tons 
per  day  lor  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  maritime  movement  with  ilurope 
amounts  to  940,000  tons  annually ;  that  is  to  say,  2,600  tons  per  day. 

In  discussing  this  question  the  enormous  development  of  steam- vessels 
must  be  taken  largely  into  consideration.  One  steamship  is  of  more 
service  than  many  sailing  vessels,  and  in  our  mercantile  marine  this  de- 
velopment is  very  striking.  The  important  item  of  the  exportation  of 
wine  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  carried  on  by  lines  of  steamers  which 
make  on  an  average  three  trips  per  month. 

It  is  evident  that  sailing  vessels  cannot  compete  in  this  trade.  Cadiz 
has  no  marine  matriculation  of  its  own,  yet  110  Spanish  steamers,  belong- 
ing to  17  lines,  touch  at  this  port,  taking  cargoes  for  America,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  !North  Europe,  Africa,  the  Canaries,  Cantabrian  and 
Mediterranean  ports.  There  are  also  8  hues  of  foreign  steamers  bound 
to  North  Europe,  North  America,  Kio  de  la  Plata,  &;c. 

This  represents  the  development  of  a  few  years,  which  has  completely 
changed  the  character  of  navigation.  Admiral  Janregniberri,  the  pres- 
ent minister  of  marine  in  France,  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  above 
asseveration,  in  addressing  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  says  that  only 
steamshi])s  should  be  constructed,  and  that  tlie  t^ieux  sabots  (an  ironical 
name  apidied  to  sailing  vessels)  should  be  left  out  of  view. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  this  report,  because  it  embodies  much 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  Spanish  maritime  commerce,  and  some 
general  views  which  I  think  should  be  very  earnestly  considered  by 
those  who  w  ish  to  aid  in  reviving  our  prastrate  shipping  interests. 

AaRICULTITRAL  I^^TERESTS. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  any  advance  in  the  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil,  or  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes. 

RAISIN  CROP. 

The  results  of  the  raisin  crop  have  come  far  short  of  what  was  antici- 
pated at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  was  supposed  that  the  copious 
winter  rains,  followed  by  a  favorable  spring,  would  have  insured  a  very 
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large  raisin  crop.  These  anticipations  have  not  been  realized ;  for 
while  the  appearance  of  the  grape,  as  it  f>egau  to  develop  on  the  vine, 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  expectation  of  a  good  croi)  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  it  was  found  that  in  the  process  of  drying  the  grape  shriveled 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  fell  much  below  the  average  and  was  of 
only  middling  quality. 

The  yield  was  hardly  two  million  boxes,  thus  falling  two  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes  below  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  some 
compensation  for  the  disappointment  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop  in  the 
rise  of  prices,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ;  but  this  comi)ensation 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  losses  which  the  cultivators  of  the 
raisin  are  yearly  sustaining.  A  people  more  enei  getic  and  less  given  to 
routine  than  the  people  of  this  province  would  endeavor  to  introduce  a 
greater  diversity  in  their  agriculture,  since  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
raisin  nor  wine  has  given  them  i)rolitable  returns  for  many  years. 

The  depression  in  this  department  of  Spanish  agriculture  arises  from 
over- pro<l action.  Tlie  provinces  of  Malaga  and  Valencia  produce  in 
average  years  over  hve  million  boxes  of  raisins,  while  they  rarely  or 
never  produce  sufficient  cereals  for  home  consumption.  It  results  that 
the  raisins  have  to  be  hauled  about  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  while 
breadstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life  must  be  brought  from  abroad. 

THE  PHYLLOXEBA. 

The  phylloxera  seems  to  be  making  steady  headway  among  the  vine- 
yards of  this  province.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  arrest  its 
progress,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  vineyards  embracing  sixteen 
Bquare  leagues  have  been  attacked  by  the  dread  insect  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  vineyards  embraced  within  this  area  have  been  de- 
stroyed, or  that  all  the  vines  have  been  attacked.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, 1  apprehend,  that  in  all  the  vineyards  within  this  area  some  traces 
of  the  phylloxera  are  to  be  found.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  member 
of  the  commission  which  is  endeavoring  to  find  means  to  stop  its  further 
ravages  that  it  has  progressed  so  far  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  arrest  it. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  agricultural  product  next  in  importance  is  olive  oil.  This  product 
is  shipped  chiefly  to  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Eussia ;  but  as 
Italy,  which  is  also  a  large  oil-producing  country,  competes  in  the  same 
inarkets,  and  as  Spanish  home  consumption  is  very  large,  it  is  only  when 
we  have  a  very  large  yield  that  there  are  any  considerable  shipments 
for  foreign  markets.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  small  yield,  the  shipments 
fell  off  more  than  one-half  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and 
although  the  present  crop  is  supposed  to  be  something  larger  than  the 
last,  olive  oil  is  still  quoted  in  this  market  at  42  reals  ($2.10)  per  arroba, 
at  which  price  it  is  impossible  to  make  shipments. 

WINE. 

The  production  of  wine  enters  very  largely  into  the  agricultural  ar- 
rangements of  this  province,  but,  like  nearly  every  other  agricultural 
interest,  it  has  shown  a  manifest  tendency  to  decline  within  the  last  few 
years. 
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The  decline  in  the  wine  interest  is  principally  due  to  the  custom  regu- 
lations of  England,  whereby  Spanish  wines,  being  of  very  high  grades, 
are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  English  market.  As  England 
was  fonnerly  a  very  large,  if  not  the  largest,  consumer  of  Malaga  wines, 
existing  regulations  in  England  bear  very  beavily  on  wine  producers 
here.  The  Si)anish  Government  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a 
modification  of  these  regulations,  but  so  far  without  success. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  more  of  the  wines  of  this  province  are  not 
put  upon  the  American  market.  There  are  some  wines  produced  here 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  American  consumption. 
The  Montilla  wine  is  very  similar  to  sherry,  being,  however,  much  lighter 
and  possessing  a  more  delicate  flavor.  Then  there  is  the  Malaga  dry 
wine,  which  is  often  mistaken,  and  no  doubt  often  sold,  for  real  sherry. 
There  is  also  the  Muscatel  wine — a  rich,  luscious  wine  with  a  delight- 
ful aroma.  These,  together  with  other  lighter  wines,  seem  well  adapted 
to  American  consumption. 

SUGAR  PRODUCT. 

The  only  agricultural  interest  that  seems  to  be  making  any  progress 
is  that  of  sugar-cane.  This  interest,  having  been  specially  fostered  by 
the  government,  has  assumed  an  importance  far  excelling  any  other 
interest  in  the  province  gind  equalling  that  of  any  other  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  The  government  gives  to  the  sugar  producer  a  bonus  of 
about  33  per  cent,  on  capital  invested,  or,  in  other  words,  it  imposes  a 
special  duty  of  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  sugar  coming  from  Cuba, 
which  amounts  to  practical  exclusion  of  the  Cuban  article.  This  pro- 
tection of  the  sugar-producing  interests  of  the  i)eninsula  has  given  rise 
to  powerful  monopolies  that  are  rapidly  buying  all  the  lands  suitable 
for  this  culture  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Malaga,  Murcia,  and 
Valencia.  Those  engaged  in  producing  sugar  in  the  peninsula  were 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  advent  to  power  of  General  ]Martinez  Campos, 
who  was  pledged  to  tlie  abolition  of  all  duties  discriminating  against 
Cuba,  since  the  abolition  of  such  duties  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish, 
if  not  to  entirely  neutralize,  the  enormous  profits  now  realized  from  this 
production.  When  the  government  of  General  Campos  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  promised  fiscal  reforms  it  found  the  sugar  interest  of  Anda- 
lucia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interests  of  the  flour  mills  of  Castile  and 
other  northern  provinces  arrayed  in  solid  phalanx  against  it.  And  to 
the  powerful  agencies  they  put  in  motion,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
was  due  the  fall  of  the  government  of  General  Campos  and  the  return- 
of  Canovas  del  Castillo  to  power. 

The  present  government  is  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Cuba 
without  bearing  any  sensible  injury  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
peninsula — an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  task,  seeing  that  the 
interest  of  the  two  countries  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

PUBLIC   WORKS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

I  am  able  to  report  but  little  progress  in  public  improvements  during 
the  past  year.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  new  market,  a  fine  structure,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  i)ublic,  which  has  gre^itly  added  to  the  convenience 
of  this  city.  The  work  for  the  enlargement  of  the  harbor  goes  on  very 
slowly,  but  we  are  promised  more  vigorous  efforts  in  the   spring.    I 
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think  the  following  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the  railways  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  will  be  found  iuterestiug. 

Kilometers. 

Prom  Madrid  to  SaragoBsa  and  Alicante 1, 568 

From  Madrid  to  Santander 1, 781 

The  Northeastern 434 

From  the  Triauo  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Bilboa 8 

From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Zamora  and  from  Orense  to  Vigo 158 

From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca 77 

From  Santiago  to  Salamanca 43 

From  Tarraeona  to  Barcelona  and  thence  to  the  French  frontier 349 

From  Granollers  to  San  Quirico  de  Beroea 65 

From  Barcelona  to  Sarria 5 

From  Tarragona  to  Lerida 103 

From  Almansa  to  Valencia  and  Tarragona 393 

From  SiUa  to  Callera  (narrow  eange) 26 

From  Saragoaea  to  La  Puebla  de  Higave 70 

From  Madrid  to  Malpartida  de  Plasencia 235 

From  Madrid  to  Badajoz 603 

Andalusian  railways 704 

From  Seville  to  Alcala  and  Carmoua 31 

From  Merida  to  Seville 100 

From  Buitron  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto 49 

From  Tharsis  a  Odiel 46 

From  Palma  to  Manacor  and  to  la  Puebla 77 

Total  kilometers  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 9,047 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Malaga  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  as  no  census  has 
been  taken  for  some  years  I  am  unable  to  state  the  numbers  with  accu- 
racy. OflScial  statistics  put  the  population  of  the  province  500,231  souls, 
while  the  area  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  734,879  hectares,  according 
to  which  statement  there  is  1.47  hectares  for  each  i^erson,  which  fact 
shows  that  the  province  is  not  too  densely  inhabited,  considering  that 
this  gives  an  average  of  3^  acres  to  each  person.  Some  time  during  last 
year  the  government  established  a  national  bureau  of  vital  statistics. 
This  department  has  lately  published  some  very  interesting  statements 
in  regard  to  the  general  movement  of  the  population  of  the  peninsula. 
Those  corresponding  to  the  month  of  September  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  number  of  births  in  this  province  in  the  month  of  September  is 
jmt  down  at  1,596,  showing  a  proportion  of  3.190  per  thousand.  The 
number  of  deaths  is  put  down  at  1,717,  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  be  3.432  per  thousand.  It  results  that  there  is  a  national  decrease 
in  the  population  of  this  province  of  0.242  per  thousand.  Taking  still 
another  classification,  we  tind  that  of  1,576  births  in  this  province  during 
the  same  period  44  are  reported  illegitimate,  but  statistics  for  the  month 
of  October  show  an  increase  of  illegitimacy,  since  out  of  1,590  births 
there  were  70  illegitimate.  These  statistics  are  published  monthly,  and 
reveal  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  people,  in  regard  to  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
speak  more  at  length  in  this  report. 

• 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Malaga  during  the  last  year  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  satisfactory.  No  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  visited  this 
port,  and  very  few  infectious  diseases  have  been  reported.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  vear  I  learned  that  there  was  some  uneasiness  at  the  in- 
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crease  of  small-pox,  but  I  believe  that  it  has  not  made  any  alarming 
progress. 

"No  adequate  measures  are  taken  for  cleaning  the  streets  of  Malaga, 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. Our  exemption  from  epidemics  is  due  more  to  the  fine  climate 
and  to  the  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  diseases  than  to  any  internal  pre- 
caution. I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the  meed  of  praise  accorded 
to  these  officials  in  my  last  report  ibr  the  strict  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  they  enforce  the  health  regulations  of  this  port. 

JOHN  T.  QUAELES. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  February  26,  1880. 


TARRAGONA. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular- agency  district  of  Tarra 
gona  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter 

March  31, 
1879. 

$35. 113  87 
35,  678  13 

ending — 

1 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

Decembpr 
31,  1878. 

June  30,      September 
1879.            30,  1879. 

1                     1 

"Wine 

$13. 609  85 

$32, 039  36      $8, 527  43 
6, 987  00  1    57, 191  50 

$89,290  51 

Almonda  . .    .. ,., , 

99,856  63 

Total  In  TTnited  States  gold 

Total  preccdins  vear 

13,  609  85 
53.  817  75 

70,  792  00 
70,  616  72 

175  28 

39,  026  36       65. 718  93 
13. 872  62  .     22, 490  99 

189. 147  14 
160, 798  08 

Xncrease 

25, 153  74  \    43, 227  94 

28,349  06 

Deoreaae 

40,  207  90 

1            * 

United  Rtatks  Coxsllate, 
Barcelona,  November  1,  1879. 

FRED.  H.  SCHE^'CK. 

GIBRALTAR. 

Report,  by  Consul  Sp^^ague,  on  the  navigation  at  Oibraltar  and  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1879. 

I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  statement  showing  the  navigation  of  Gibral- 
tar during  the  year  ending  the  30th  ultimo. 

As  appears  therein,  the  total  number  of  steamers  that  have  entered 
this  port  during  that  period  was  3,647,  and  that  of  sailing  vessels  903, 
besides  a  large  fleet  of  coasting  lateen  crafts  under  Sx)anish  and  Portu- 
guese flags. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  of  all  nationalities  arriving  at  this  port  compared  with  preceding 
years,  especially  under  the  British  flag ;  at  the  same  time  the  deficiency 
is  fully  made  up  in  the  increase  of  492  British  steamers  of  large  ton- 
nage. 

There  were  279  steamers  which  cleared  for  ports  in  the  United  States, 
namely :  275  British,  1  Dutch,  1  Belgian,  1  French,  1  German,  princi- 
pally for  New  York,  loaded  with  valuable  cargoes  from  China,  India, 
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and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  with  the  exception  of  60  steamers  which 
went  in  ballast,  chiefly  for  Southern  ports  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  having  discharged  coal  at  thi^  port  which  they  had  brought 
here  from  England. 

I  may  say  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  in  the 
trade  of  Gibraltar  connected  with  the  United  States,  especially  iu  flour 
and  petroleum.  The  demand  for  the  former  article  was  to  meet  chiefly 
the  wants  from  indifferent  crops  of  the  Morocco  and  Portuguese  markets, 
where  scarcity  prevailed  until  the  new  crops  came  in. 

At  present,  with  the  advanced  ruling  prices  iij  the  United  States, 
there  is  little  or  no  encouragement  for  the  importiiation  of  cereals  fix)m 
the  Unit^  States.  The  supplies  of  flour  are  now  coming  freely  from 
Marseilles. 

The  importations  of  American  produce  direct  from  the  United  States 
have  been,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows :  44,131  barrels  of 
flour,  2,604  bags  of  flour,  1,693  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  2,536  cases  of 
tobacco  cuttings,  319  cases  of  tobacco  scraps,  1,266  packages  of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  12  packages  of  snufi:',  48,893  cases  of  refined  petroleum, 
5,800  cases  o^  Florida  water,  975  barrels  of  alcohol,  25  barrels  of  crushed 
sugar,  110  cases  of  sarsaparilla,  17,957  bushels  of  corn,  11,028  bushels  of 
wheat. 

A  decline  may  be  noticed  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  in  hogsheads 
impopted  during  the  present  year,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  strong  disposition  that  has  for  some  time  been  evinced  on  the  part 
of  the  local  authorities  of  Gibraltar  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
■ernment  for  the  suppression  of  the  contraband  tniflic  from  Gibraltar, 
and  which  consists  in  enforcing  severe  restrictions  in  the  departure  from 
this  port  of  Spanish  lateen  coasting  crafts,  by  hindering  them  to  leave 
port  after  sunset,  besides  ha\ing  the  bay  patrolled  by  a  government 
steam  launch  at  most  all  hours;  measures  which  meet  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Government.  Nevertheless,  contraband  is  still  car- 
ried on,  and  will  doubtless  continue  so  with  more  or  less  activity,  so 
long  as  Gibraltar  is  a  free  i>ort,  the  weed  a  monopoly  in  Spain,  and  ner 
revenue  officials  vet  somewhat  deficient  in  the  performance  of  their  pre- 
scribed duties. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  calling  at  this  port  to  replen- 
ish their  stock  of  fuel  naturally  causes  a  continued  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  and  traffic  in  coal,  which,  notwithstanding  its  exclusive  impor- 
tation from  England,  rules  at  the  moderate  price  here  of  about  $5.25 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  English;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  immense  competition  among  the  British  coal -dealers  themselves. 

There  are  no  less  than  nine  establishments  here  engaged  in  the  selling 
of  coal,  and  their  sales  during  the  past  year  reach  240,000  tons,  which 
at  present  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  trade  here. 

HOKATIO  J.  SPEAGUB. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar,  October  4,  1879. 
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Statement  ehoiving  the  navigation  at  thepart  of  Gibraltar  for  the  year  ending  September^,  1879 


Flag. 


Aastirian 


BriSBh 

Daoish 

Batch 

French 

Oerman  Confederation  . . . 

Greek 

Onatemala 

Italian 

Jerosalf^m 

Mexican 

Korwegian 

Portngnese 

Baaaiui 

Swedish 

Spanish 

United  States  of  America. 


Total. 


From — 


BICTXRBD. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  ressels. 


TotaL 


No. 


Tons. 


38 
2,709 
9 

45 

294 

23 

18 


30 


64 


7 

19 

396 


United  States. 

Sicily 

France 

Italv 

Spain 

Pern 

Greece 

Malta  

Algeria , . . 

India 

Turkoj 

Austria 

Portugal 


No. 


2ft 


Tons. 


No. 


407 
19 
32 
41 
39 
16 
1 

68 

4 

2 

83 

29 

22 

37 

17 

22 

15 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


25 

38 

3,116 

28 

77 

385 

62 

29 

1 

98 

4 

2 

147 

29 

29 

56 

413 


}>  32, 568. 11 


61 


Tons. 


32,568.11 


3,647 


903  , .4,550 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

Freoich 

German  Confederation  . . . 

Greek 

Guatemala 

Italian 

Jerusalem 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Swedish 

Spanish 

United  States  of  America. 


CLE ABED. 


To— 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


TotaL 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


24 


Tons. 


.'  38 
.'2,701 
.'        9 

.:     45 

294 
22 
13 


30 


I 


63 


7    . 
19  I 
391 


19 
31 
38 
36 
15 
1 
64 

V 

80 

22 
22  ' 


35 
15 


No.         Tons. 

24    

'  38  .::::::::... 

3,099    

,      28    

76    

332  ' 

,      58    

28  ! 

1  1 

94 !....:::.:. .. 

4    

2    

143  ■ 

22 

29    

54    

406    

United  States. . . . 

Sicily 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Peru 

(ireece '  ^ 

Malta 

AlLCtfria 

India 

Turke^jr 

Austria 

Portugal 


61  I    32,  56a  11  *      61  I      32, 568.  U 


Total 3,632 


867    ,4,499 
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PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS. 

FAYAL. 

Report^  by  Consul  Dahney^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Fayal^  for  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  tabulated*  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30, 1879,  of  the  imports,  exiK)rts,  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  navigation  at  this  poit. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  imports  with  this  island  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  increase  will  continue,  I  am  convinced,  as  the  various 
articles  of  our  manufacture  come  into  notice  and  their  excellence  be- 
comes appreciated.  Many  of  our  manufactures  are,  however,  for  the 
present  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Portugal  by  the  higher  rates  of 
duty  levied  thereon  than  the  rates  which  are  levied  on  like  articles  from 
countries  which  have  commercial  treaties  with  that  country. 

S.  W.  DABNEY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fayalj  November  10, 1879. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Fayal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Aoimal  products pounds 

Cereals do... 

Cottons do... 

Fisheries do . . . 

Glass  and  earthen  ware . . . do. . . 

Linen do. .. 

Xiiiuors gallonM. 


Quantity. 


'  33. 181 
%  272, 071 
,    144, 236 

I    255,180 

■      44. 837 

10,311 

1,U5L' 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Whence  imported. 


$3, 719  3« 
40, 418  39 
36, 227  40  , 
9,431  12  , 

1,  434  83  ' 
1,371  84 
6,  ana  90  . 


Hedicines pounds .     455, 047        1, 712  94 


Metal do  ..'    146.754 

Minemls do  . .  5, 4J8,  379 

Paper,  and  it»  application .  do. . .         2,  iJ70 

Silk do...'  441 

Su^nr,    tea,    coffee,    tobat^oo, 
&c pounds .     492,  397 


Sundries do. 

Vegetables .do. 

Wood 


Woolens  and  furs pounds 


47, 116 

7,724 


P,  fil6  89 

9.  746  90 

510  16 

2, 385  71 

34, 124  08 

37.  927  02 

1,  289  32 
18,  G63  63 

8,  813  16 


1725  45    United  Stittes,  fYance,  and  England. 
2, 174  39    United  States  and  England. 
10,  289  19  i  United  States,  England,  and  France. 
3, 463  85  •  United  SUtes  and  British   North 
I     America. 
585  48  ;  United  States  and  England. 
259  32  ,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
4, 9C7  29    Great  Britain,  United  States,  Hol- 
land, and  France. 
36  68  .  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 

France. 
963  14  '  Great  Britain  and  United  States. 
2,132  86  Do. 

64  09    Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 

France. 
830  02  ,  Great  Britain. 

18, 818  18  I  United  States,  England,  Holland, 

I     Brazil,  6cc. 
2, 893  64    United  States,  England,  France,  and 
I     Brazil. 
203  74  ;  Do. 

2, 776  89  I  United  States  and   British  North 

3,863  11  1  United  btales,  England,  and  France. 


!  223,  276  65       55,  047  32 


Statement  ahoicing  the  ejrports  and  re-exports  from  Fayal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1H79. 


Articles. 


Animal  products  . . .  .pounds. 

Cereals do... 

Liquors gallons. 

Minerals pounds. 

Straw-  work 

Sundries 

Vegetables 


Quantity. 


105,  613 

218,  541 

1,216 

87,945 


Value,  inclnd-, 
•  ing  cost  Hand' 
'   charges. 


$2,844  02 

3, 706  28 

6,  745  72 

509  15 

59,113  57 
4,  680  88 
3,  395  75 


Whither  exported. 


England  and  Portugal. 

Portugal. 

Germany  and  United  States. 

Brazil. 

United  States. 

United  States.  England.  Brazil,  Portugal,  See. 

United  States  and  Bi-azU. 


80, 995  37 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Fayal  and  the  United  States  for  the  jfear 

ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Animal  products pounds.. 

Cereals .• do 

Cottons do — 

Embroideries 

Finh pounds.. 

Glass  and  earthen  ware do 

Metal      do.... 

Hinernls do. . . . 

o™-"?™ {tei»:: 

Paper pounds . . 

Straw-work No.  of  hots.. 

Sundries 

Tobacco pounds . . 

Vegetables do 

Wood 

Woolens  and  furs pounds. . 

Willow  -work 


Value. 


30, 210 
851.120 
101, 523 


251, 947 
25,882 
31, 070 

134, 387 


$3,103  37 
21,408  27 
22,011  71 


0, 000  79 

521  .42 

1,380  05 

3,244  80 


580 


308 
19,940 


319 


137  59 


9, 743  24 

187  39 

295  04 

10,  799  31 

290  90 


88,257  94 


Amount. 


8,211 
170 


808,605 


Valae. 


1170  47 


I     0,38100 


50, 113  S7 
412  02 


152  41 


00,230  43 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Fayal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Flag. 


American. 


Au.«itrian 
British  .- 


Dutch  . 
French 


Oerman 

Italian 

Monaco  — 
Xorwcgian 


From— 


Whaline 

United  States 

St  Michaels 

Flores 

Liverpool 

Madeira    

Cape  de  Verde 

Philadelphia 

Oalatz 

Brazil 

do 

England 

Cronetadt 

Barbadoes  

British  North  America. 

United  States 

Dunkirk 

Tnmani 

StMiohaels 

Havre 

Asoencion  

Porto  Plata 

Hamburg 

France 

do 

From  sea 

Cayenne 

Cadiz 

Porto  Cortex 

West  Indies 

United  States 

Costa  Rica 

Mexico 

Peru 


Monte  Video . 
United  States 

England 

Terceira 

St  Thomas... 


Steamers. 


No.   I    Tons. 


5 
4 
1 


1 
3 
1* 
3 


1 


5.100 
4,153 
1.038 


1,038 


070 
3,143 
8,078 

2,778 


20        25, 807 


070 
951 


400 


3,762 


1,400 


EKTERED. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


45 

18 

6 


1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


It 

1 

1 

It 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Tons. 


11,321 

6,431 

928 


1,131 
409 
170 
425 


2,108 
532 
85 
298 
496 
563 
154 
178 
596 




.... ...... 

3 

295 

2* 

3,100 

1 

433 

2* 

3,100 

1 

169 

It 

431 

403 
364 
240 
501 
253 
554 
746 
210 


TotaL 


No.    I    Tons. 


45 
23 
10 


12 


22 


11,321 

11.621 

5.081 

1,038 

1,131 

1,447 

170 

425 

979 

3,143 

3,078 

4,880 

533 

85 

203 

26,303 

663 

154 

178 

606 

070 

051 

295 

3,100 

433 

3,100 

400 

169 

431 

3,762 

403 

864 

d40 

SOI 

253 

S64 

746 

210 

1,400 


*  Men-of-war. 


t  Vessels  condemned. 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Fayal^  ^o. — Continued. 


Flag. 


From— 


Norwe^ri'aii i  Cardiff 

Portugnefte '  Portugal  and  islands 

IJnitea  States 

Whalinff 

'Spainiali United  States 

Havana 


Total. 


ENTERED. 


Steamers. 


No.       Tons. 


36 


37, 6U 


458 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


1 

13 
1 
2 
1 


285 
1,988 
162 
324 
123 


Total. 


No. 


1 
49 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Tons. 


285 
39.632 
162 
3^4 
123 
463 


Flag. 


To- 


American I 

I 
I 

Austrian i 

British \ 


Butch  . 
French 


German .  . . 
Italian 

IConaco.... 

Norwegian. 
Portuguese 

Spanish  — 


Porto  Cortez  . 
West  Indies.. 
United  States 
Costa  Rica  ... 

Mexico 

Peru 


Montevideo 

United  States 

England 

Terceira 

St.  Thomas 

Cardiff 

Portugal  and  Islands 

United  States 

Whaling 

United  States 

Havana  


Total. 


CLEARED. 


Steamers.       jSailing  vessels. 


No.        Tons.        No. 


Whaling 

Unit^-d  State.** 

St.  MiehaelA 

Flores  

Livei-pool 

Madeir.i 

Cai)t«  de  Tf  rde 

Philadelphia 

Galatz 

Brazil 

do 

England 

Cronstadt 

Barbadoe^ 

British  North  America. 

United  States 

Dunkirk 

Tranani 

St.  Michaels 

Havre 

Ascencion 

Porto  Plata 

Hamburg 

France 

do 

From  sea 

Cayenne 

Cadiz 


5 

4  I 
1  . 


5.190 
4,153 

1,038 


Tons. 


208 

132,  375 

! 

Total. 

1 
No.    ,    Tons. 

1 

1,038  1 


1 
3 
1 
3 


979 
3, 143 
3,078 
2,778 


20  I   25,  807 


1 
1 


970 
951 


400 


45 

11,321 

18 

0,431 

6 

928 

...a...... 

1, 131  1 

409  , 

170  I 

425  ' 

""i'/m 

532 

85 

1* 

121 

1* 

183  1 

563 

154 

178 

596 

.295 

2 

3,100  1 

1 

433  , 

2t 

3,100 

45  ' 
23  i 

10  I 


3,762 


1.400 


36  I   37. 644 


463 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

1 


1 

13 
1 
2 
1 


169 


364 
240 


253 
554 
746 

210 


285 
1,988 
162 
824 
123 


49 


203 


11, 321 

11,621 

5.081 

1.038 

1,131 

1.447 

170 

425 

979 

3,143 

3.078 

4,886 

532 

85 

121 

25,  404 

563 

154 

178 

596 

970 

951 

295 

3,100 

433 

3,100 

400 

169 


3,762 


364 
240 


253 
554 
746 
210 
1,400 
285 
39,682 
162 
324 
123 
453 


129,969 


*  Vessels  condemned. 


Man-of-war. 
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1TAL.Y. 

Seporty  by  Comul-Oeneral  Schuyler ^  of  Borne,  on  the  commerce,  navigation^ 
agriculture,  finances,  taxation,  currency,  railways,  post-offiees,  telegraphs, 
lotteries  and  savings  banks,  and  emigration  of  Italy,  1877, 1878,  arid  1879. 

On  comiDg  for  the  first  time  to  a  country  it  requires  no  little  pre- 
liminary study  into  its  resources  and  its  economical  history  before  being 
able  to  have  any  opinion  as  to  its  present  condition.  In  the  present 
case  my  task  has  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  I  arrived  at  this  post 
in  September,  1879,  and,  while  I  have  had  to  carry  on  the  multifarious 
duties  of  this  office  without  assistance,  the  conscdar  clerk  being  ill,  I 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  officials  and  mer- 
chants, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  different  consulates  under  my 
jurisdiction,  and  to  study  the  general  conditions  governing  the  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

No  report  on  the  economical  state  of  a  country  is  of  any  practical  use 
unless  it  is  comparative.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  set  down  the  mere  sta- 
tistics of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  population,  unless  some  deduc- 
tion can  be  made  from  these  statistics  as  to  the  progress  or  retrogression 
of  the  country.  In  judging  of  the  present  situation  of  Italy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  financial  and  economic  changes  which  have  resulted  from 
the  union  of  several  small  states  into  one  large  one.  - 

Materials  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  changes  in  the  economical 
situation  of  Italy  for  the  last  twenty  years  are  not  always  procurable. 
The  zealous  and  careful  labors  of  Italian  statisticians  enable  one  to  see 
fairly  well  the  actual  state  of  the  country-.  While  differences  of  method 
in  preparing  and  compiling  their  statistics  render  it  not  always  easy  to 
compare  the  situation  of  one  country  with  that  of  another,  yet  for  a 
comparative  view  of  the  state  of  any  one  country  at  different  periods  of 
time  these  are  unimi)ortant.  There  is  the  same  equation  of  error  to  be 
accounted  for  year  after  year,  which  does  not  affect  the  general  result 
of  the  comparison. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  after  such  a  short  stay  in  Rome, 
to  give  a  perfectly  just  view  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  kingdom. 
All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present  certain  facts  which  may  for  the  moment 
be  of  use  to  those  who  are  interested,  commercially  or  otherwise,  in  the 
country. 

FOREIGN   COM]\IERCE. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  products  into  Italy  (exclusive  of  tran- 
sit trade)  in  the  year  1878  were  $214,126,000,  being  $16,117,000  less 
than  in  the  year  1877. 

The  total  amount  of  Italian  exports  (exclusive  of  transit  trade)  for 
the  same  period  was  $200,060,000,  being  $13,239,000  greater  than  in  the 
year  1877. 

Taking  the  mean  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  preceding  five  years 
(1873-1877),  we  find  that  the  imports  in  1778  were  less  than  that  mean 
by  $34,480,000,  and  also  that  the  exports  were  less  than  that  mean  by 
$6,031,000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports  in  1878  by 
5,066,000. 
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Table  A. — Imports  into  liahj  in  1878,  compared  with  1877. 


Imports. 


Articles. 


!::»    I 


1878.         I  1877. 


I 

n 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Spirits.  Tvines,  and  oil 

Groceries,  snicen,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  ani^s,  resins,  and  perfumery. 

Dves  and  dyestuifs 

Hemp,  tlax.jute,  &c 

Cott4) 


on 


Wool  and  hair 
SUk 


Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skins  and  furs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  tiour,  raaccaroui,  Sec 

Animals  and  animal  products  . . 
Miscellaneous 


$8,968, 

22, 144. 

5,651, 

3.  759, 

7,  085, 

26,571, 

17,  616, 

21, 254, 

7,  553, 

1,229, 

8, 120, 

20,  950, 

13, 437, 

28,  578, 

15,  250. 

5. 959, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$12,  483,  000 

27,  034,  000 

5,155,000 

4.151,000 

5,  608,  000 
31,  226,  000 
17,  886.  000 
22,  210,  000 
10,  988,  000 

1.  707,  000 
8,  970,  000 
26, 143. 000 
13. 127,  000 
22,  Oil,  000 
15,  398,  000 

6,  146, 000 


Total 


214, 126,  000  !   230,  243,  000 


Table  B. — Exports  from  Italy  in  1878,  compared  with  1877. 


s 

J 

I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XTV 

XV 

XVI 


Articles. 


Exports. 


1878. 


1877. 


Spirit  •,  wine^  and  oil 

Grocfr.'t  s,  spices,  and  tobacco 

Chem:    ils,  anigs.  resins,  and  perfumery 

Dyes  and  dyestufts  

Hemp,  tlax,jut«,  &o 

Cott4»n 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skuis  and  furs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flour,  ninccaroni,  &c 

Animals  and  animal  products 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


$21. 

1. 

7. 

2, 
10, 

2, 

2, 
56, 
12, 

1. 

3, 
13, 

11, 

24, 

33, 

4, 


830,  000 
085.000 
103, 000 
668,  000 
259,  000 
185.000 
296,000 
571,  000 
858, 000 
680,000 
642,000 
753,000 
005,000 
506,000 
276,000 
345, 000 


209. 060, 000 


$24, 164,  000 

903,  000 

7.0]r>,000 

2, 1*31. 000 

7, 390,  000 

1,  007, 000 

1,  679,  000 

46,  780,  000 

11,  396,  000 

2, 167,  000 

3,  003,  000 

13,  622, 000 

9,  917,  000 

25, 232, 000 

35,  566, 000 

3. 159,  000 


195,  831, 000 


On  referring  to  Tables  A  and  B  we  see  that  there  was  in  1878  an  in- 
crease of  imports  in  Ohiss  V,  hemp,  flax,  and  jute;  Class  VII,  wool  and 
hair,  and  especially  in  Class  XIV,  cereals  and  flour,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, though  the  importation  of  grain  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  1874. 
The  most  notable  decrease  is  in  Class  I,  spirits,  wines,  and  oils :  Class 
II,  groceries,  drugs,  and  tobacco;  Class  VI,  cotton;  ClavSS  VIII,  silk; 
Olass  XII,  minerals  and  metals;  and  Class  XV,  animal  products. 

The  chief  increase  of  exports  in  1878  was  in  Class  XII,  minerals  and 
metals,  and  Class  XV,  animal  products. 

The  chief  decrease  of  exports  in  1878,  was  in  Class  I,  spirits,  wines, 
and  oils;  Class  VIII,  silk;  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable 
l>roducts. 

The  exports  of  vegetable  products  in  1878  were  not  so  little  as 
in  1874.  Tlie  average  exports  of  vegetable  i>roducts  in  the  five  years 
from  1873  to  1877  were  $20,655,000:  the  average  imports  of  the  same 
$25,090,000,  showing  that  in  ordinary  years  Italy  more  than  feeds  her- 
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self.  In  1878  the  exports  of  cereals  were  $24,506,000,  and  the  imports 
$28,578,000,  showing  a  large  deficiency  of  the  harvest.  Of  the  imports 
of  cereals  more  than  two-thirds  consist  of  grain,  chiefly  from  Ilussia  and 
Turkey,  which  is  specially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  maccaroni. 
The  chief  exports  in  this  item  were  grain,  rice,  maccaroni,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, figs,  almonds,  and  nuts. 

Table  C  will  show  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  1878  with 
the  clnef  countries. 

Table  C. — ComnuTce  of  Italy  with  other  nations  in  1878.    . 


1878. 
Countries.  , \ — 


Imports.     I     Exports. 


England i  $47,416,000  ,  $19,357,000 

France i  54,394,000  i  97,555.000 

Austria 39,312.000  '  34,673,000 

Germanv.   I  7,896,000  4,169,000 

Switzerland I  6,7u3,OO0  19,785,000 

fielffinm '  3,055,000  1,301,000 

Holland 2.715,000'  2,000,000 

Russia 10,700,tK)0  I  3,542.000 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal ^  870,  000  '  2, 814,  OOO 

UniU'd  States  and  Canada i  10.874,000  7,299,000 

Argentine  Confederation 2,309,000      .      3,973,000 

Greece  and  Malt« !  1,127,000  2,750,000 

European  Turkey 1  6,989,000  2,662,000 

Asiatic  Turkey 813,000  300,000 

Eg\T)t 1,840,000  1,193,000 

Tunis  and  Tripoli 1,418.000  599,000 

English  possessions  in  Asia 8,098.000  2,34."),00O 

other  countries 7,597,000  '  2,737,000 


Total I    214,126,000  i      209,060,00# 

I 

The  directions  in  which  the  Italians  are  chiefly  endeavoring  to  extend 
their  commerce  are  in  the  East  and  in  South  America.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  Italian  statesmen  are  so  anxious  about  the  increase  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  influence  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Albania ;  it  is  for  this  that 
a  commercial  establishment  is  being  made  on  the  Bay  of  Assab,  in  Abys- 
sinia, which  has  been  bought  by  an  Italian  company ;  it  is  for  this  that 
exploring  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  for  Abyssinia  and  the  Sou- 
dan. Lines  of  Italian  steamers  run  regularly  to  Tunis,  Constantinople, 
Suez,  and  India,  as  also  to  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, Santos,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  For  the  Italian  commerce  in  South 
America,  the  great  Italian  emigration  to  those  regions  has  been  of  im- 
mense service. 

Adding  some  small  amounts  not  particularly  mentioned  in  Table  C, 
we  find  that  the  Eastern  trade  of  Italy  in  1878,  ?.  e.,  with  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  India,  and  China, 
was,  imports,  $20,506,000 ;  exports,  $10,203,000.  *  In  the  same  way  the 
total  trade  with  Central  and  South  America  was,  in  1878,  imports, 
$3,808,000 ;  exports,  $0,556,000. 

The  transit  trade  in  1878  amounted  to  $16,190,000,  less  by  82,247,000 
than  in  1877.  Of  this,  $954,000  came  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  $201,500  went  there. 

As  concerns  the  paths  of  commerce,  taking  the  total  trade  of  1878, 
including  that  in  transit,  there  entered  Italy,  by  land,  goods  worth 
$84,422,000;  by  sea,  under  the  Italian  flag,  $43,739,900;  by  sea,  under 
foreign  flags,  $102,154,300.  There  left  Italy,  by  land,  $123,748,000;  by 
sea,  Italian  flag,  $36,787,000 ;  by  sea,  foreign  flags,  $62,716,000. 
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The  duties  received  on  importations  and  exi)ortations  at  the  Italian 
custom-houses  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Years.                                                          |  Imports.     |  Exports. 

1874 1  $16,807,760  |  $1,341,538 

1875 1  17,443,852  ,  1.519,239 

1876 1  16.865,400  1,572,557 

1877 1  16,633,094  '  1,481,972 

1«78 1  16,489,593  '  1,471.988 


com:vierce  of  italt  with  the  united  states. 


In  1878,  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  (for, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  custom-house  returns  are  drawn  up, 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  imports  from  Canada)  were : 

990, 056 

100, 399, 3a5 

7,738,286 

9:58, 890 

19, 491, 077 

68 

47, 606 

373, 527 

4,566,114 

14, 994, 000 

13, 230 

11,466 

71,662 

927,985 

4,660 

1, 882, 8H0 

13, 420, 160 

The  chief  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1878,  according  to  the  Italian  official  statistics,  were : 

Wine gallons. 

Win« bottles. 

Olive-oil pounds. 

Volatile  oils  and  essences do . . . 

Candied  fruit ^ do^. . , 

Mustard  seed do'. . . 

Boracic  acid do . . . 

Qniuine,  salts  of do... 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  potash do . . . 

Salt tons. 


Spirits gallons 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oils,  refined pounds. 

Other  oils do.. . 

Coffee do . . . 

Tobacco,  leaf do . . . 

Tobacco,  cigars  , do . . . 

Sugar,  refined do . . . 

Sugar,  raw do. . . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  &c do . . . 

Cotton,  raw do . . . 

Cotton  tissues,  unbleached do . . . 

Cotton  tissues,  bleached do . . . 

Cotton  tissues,  printed do . . . 

Bitumen do... 

Coals tons. 

Wheat ■. bushels. 

Indian  com do... 


Argols  and  tartar pounds, 

Non-medicinal  herbs  and  roots do . . , 

Citron  and  lemon  juice,  raw  and  concentrated do . . . 

Extract  of  aloes,  &c do . . . 

do... 


Soap 
Rags  .. 
Paper  . 
Gloves 


do... 

: do... 

pairs. 

Skins pounds. 

Iron  ore tons. 

Marble,  block do. . . 

Marble  and  alabaster  s1a})s pounds. 

Marble  and  alabaster  statuary do. . . 

Marble  and  alabaster  manufactures do . . . 

Colored  earths  and  ochers do . . . 

Non-metallic  earths,  lime,  cement,  «&c tons. 

Sulphur pounds. 

Porcelain  and  earthenware do. . . 

Maccaroni , do... 


328,627 

49,000 

4, 817, 062 

150, 726 

1, 462, 356 

30, 239 

871, 175 

1,207 

26, 901 

33, 460 

2, 497, 445 

56, 010 

783,  877 

449, 599 

740,  8^.0 

10, 207, 386 

•      458, 640 

24, 200 

31,531 

3,700 

15, 209 

341,334 

111,352 

1,741,950 

118, 849 

2,391 

129, 380, 800 

32, 193 

270, 774 
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Oranges,  lemons,  &c pounds. .  43, 385, 800 

Carnl)  beans do 108, 706 

Almonds do 946,606 

Nuts do....  2,504,659 

Dried  figs do....  58,212 

Various  seeds do 1,257, 184 

Fresh  vegetables do....  363,163 

Other  friii t  and  vegetable  products,  dried  and  pickled do 418, 729 

Fish  in  brine do....  69,457 

Cheese do 36,382 

Wrought  coral,  unmounted , do....  585 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestuft'M,  unground do 3, 024, 598 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestut!*s,  ground do 5,776,218 

Raw  hemp,  flax,  and  j ute » do....  126, 346 

Cordage do 387,639 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax do....  29, 106 

Cott^m  manufactures do 46,966 

8ilk  manufactures do 299,439 

Casks,  new  and  old capacity  in  gallons..  362,738 

Manufactures  of  wood pounds..  280,476 

Straw  braid do....  125,023 

Straw  hats number. .  643, 500 

Art icles  for  museums value . .  f  13, 935 

The  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Rome  to  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879  were,  in  values: 


Article*s. 


1877. 


Ar;tc»l8 I 

Bi*oii7U'H  011(1  mistM'llaneous  works  of  art ^13,  902  58 

Bookh  and  eu^'aviii;;8 1, 702  26 

Cameos,  mosaice,  and  jewelry !      4,  499  80 

Harasrbino  liqueur .' { 

Paintings ■    40.497  20 

I'ottery  and  porcelain j      3,909  56 

Straw  g«K)ds. '    16,222  30 

•Siena  earth i      1.024  60 

Statuary '  104,245  86 

Tapeatfv,  old  furniture,  and  frames I      2, 299  98 

Wrought  marble !    12,012  89 

Mlscellaneoua |      7,419  03 

Total I  207,736  06 


$12, 548  66 

18,  562  35 

2,651  63 

1,  921  20 

490  09 

33,584  40 

1,  414  67 
9, 756  58 
1,251  60 

115, 726  70 
1,282  91 
1, 708  24 

2.  605  65 


203,  504  98 


1879. 


93 
37 


$5,344  94 

2,865  50 

2,442  GO 

138  96 

52,214 
1.401 
8,936  52 
1,153  18 

38,230  80 
4,38»  83 
6,795  33 
2,308  43 


126,202  38 


The  great  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  this  district  in  1879  is  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  America.  Fewer  Ameri- 
cans were  in  Rome,  and  they  had  less  money  to  spend.  This  is  not  a 
business  center,  and  the  exports  consist  principally  of  the  purchases 
made  by  foreigners.  In  part,  too,  it  may  be  caused  by  insufficient  sta- 
tistics, as  American  artists  sometimes  refuse  to  take  out  a  consular  cer- 
tificate to  the  invoice  of  the  works  they  send  home,  and  content  them- 
selves with  an  artist's  certificate. 

With  regard  to  the  Italian  trade  with  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  nearly  all  the  importations  into  Italy  from  the  United  States 
are  of  raw  materials.  Of  late  years  almost  no  machinei-y,  very  few  cigars, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  cotton  tissues  have  been  imported.  The 
total  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1878  was  33,311,451  pounds, 
worth  $3,775,675.  Of  this  more  than  half,  viz,  19,491,097  pounds,  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  other  largest  imports  were  from  the  other 
American  countries,  4,760,011  pounds ;  Austria,  4,130,185  pounds ;  Ger- 
many, 2,591,536  pounds ;  England,  2,158,L'54  pounds.  The  amount  of 
foreign  cigars  imported  was  3,010  pounds,  worth  $13,690.  Of  this  only 
one  fbrty -fourth  came  from  the  United  States.  The  remainder  was  ini- 
ported  from  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England. 
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Apparently  none  were  imported  directly  from  Havana.  Of  manufac- 
tured tobacco  of  other  sorts  there  were  imported  13,489  pounds,  worth 
$6,129.  This  was  chiefly  from  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
Bale  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Italy,  and  most  of  cigars 
smoked  are  made  in  the  country.  Native  tobacco,  which  is  raised  in 
large. quantities  in  the  provinces  of  Lecce  and  Benevento,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Naples,  and  in  Sardinia,  is  used  chiefly  for  fillings,  while  the 
wrappers. are  made  of  imported  tobacco.  The  higher  sorts  of  cigars 
made  by  the  regia  are  tolerably  uniform  in  quality,  and  good.  Tobacco 
being  a  monopoly,  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cigars  by  private 
persons  is  entirely  forbidden.  Foreign  cigars  can  only  be  obtained  at 
the  government  shops. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  in  1878  was 
161,825,611  pounds,  worth  $11,158,443.  Of  refined  sugar  there  were 
66,049,997  pounds,  worth  $4,457,751.  Of  this  nearly  one-sixth  came 
from  the  United  States ;  more  than  one-half,  29,292,878  pounds,  came 
from  Austria^  and  the  remainder  from  France,  Holland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  India.  The  amount  of  raw  sugar  imported  was  105,440,013 
pounds,  of  which  2^2  came  from  the  Unite4  States.  The  chief  imports 
were  from  Austria,  39,955,261  pounds;  England,  32^923,075  pounds; 
and  the  remainder  from  Egypt,  France,  India,  Bussia,  and  Holland. 
The  amount  of  molasses  imported  in  1878  was  335,601  pounds,  of  which 
two-thiitls,  or  240,124  pounds,  came  from  France,  80,923  pounds  from 
Austria,  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  England,  and  Turkey.  None 
of  it  came  from  the  United  States. 

Table  D. — Coiian  imported  into  Italy  iu  1878. 


Airticlee. 


Cotton: 

Saw,  in  bales ponnda 

Thtead,  unbleached do — 

ThTead,  bleached  or  dyed do — 

Twist  of  all  kinds do — 

Timues,  unbleached do — 

Tissues,  bleached do — 

Tissues,  colored  or  dyed do — 

Tissues,  printed do — 


Articles. 


i 


28,885 
418.317 
227,550 

18,081 
175, 738 
300,558 
036, 142 


1,007,409 
010, 059 
473, 418 
414. 961 
204,277 
493,920 
455,773 

1, 080, 229 


Gvtkm: 

Baw,  in  bales pounds 

Thread,  unbleached do  . . 

Thread,  bleached  or  dyed do . . . 

Twist  of  all  kinds do... 

Tissues,  unbleached do . . . 

Tissues,  bleached do..> 

Tissues,  colored  or  dyed do. . . 

Tissues,  printed do. . . 


S-9 


!<1 


20, 305, 873 


s 


3, 905, 031 
212, 121 
094,354 
329,200 

1, 092, 798 
489,289 
841,207 
907,578 


1, 129, 842 


I 
I 


7,080,201 
8,802,777 
1,240.045 
5,447,452 
4,  504, 350 
4, 072, 174 
1, 242, 075 
2, 745, 147 


-I 

5 


3, 113, 019 


15, 394, 000 


1,323 
5,400 


71,002 


8rf 


» 


S5 
6 


812,322 
500,023 


87,705 
910,888 
378,878 
280,135 
388,229 


Table  D  will  show  the  amount  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  imported 
into  Italy  in  1878.  Of  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half,  26,306,873 
pounds,  came  from  the  English  possessions  in  Asia;  14,994,000  pounds 
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came  from  the  United  States 5  7,086,201  pounds  came  from  England; 
3,965,031  pounds  from  France;  all  of  which  was  probably  American 
cotton  bought  through  middlemen ;  3,113,019  pounds  came  from  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  1,129,842  pounds  from  Egypt.  A  small  quantity  came 
from  China  and  Japan. 

Other  noticeable  things  are  the  large  importations  of  petroleum,  and 
of  Indian  com  and  wheat.  As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  increase 
in  the  importation  of  cereals  is  owing  to  the  bad  harvests  and  will  not 
be  constant. 

It  is  believed  here  that  if  somewhat  more  attention  was  given  by 
American  manufacturers  to  the  Italian  market  a  considerable  increase 
of  imports  from  America  might  be  expected.  Frequently  manufacturers 
take  no  pains  to  have  circulars  translated  into  Italian,  but  distribute 
them  in  English,  and  they  are  unread  and  unheeded.  For  many  articles 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  Italian  habits  and  Italian  tastes.  This  is 
especially  the  ease  with  regard  to  cloths  and  cotton  goods.  Certain 
colors  and  certain  patterns  are  preferred  in  Italy,  and  it  is  customary 
here  to  use  goods  of  widths  different  from  those  generally  made  by  the 
manufacturers  in  America.  When  people  are  accustomed,  for  instance, 
to  cotton  goods  of  a  certain  width,  they  know  the  exact  amount  which 
they  use,  and  are  unwilling  to  buy  goods,  though  better  in  quality, 
which  are  either  wider  or  narrower.  English  and  French  manufacturers 
take  advantage  of  this  feeling  and  send  their  agents  here  with  patterns, 
and  make  their  goods  of  widths,  lengths,  and  colors  to  suit  tlie  market. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers 
running  directly  to  ports  of  the  United  States  will  assist  in  increasing 
the  American  trade.  The  fruit  trade  from  Italy  has  become  so  imx)ortant 
that  in  addition  to  the  English  steamers  which  take  fruit  from  Sicily 
and  Southern  Italy  to  America,  but  which  usually  return  by  tlie  way  of 
England,  the  Florio  Company  has  now  started  a  line  of  steamers  which 
run  with  tolerable  regularity  from  Naples  and  Palermo  directly  to  New 
York  and  back.  As  this  company  will  naturally  desire  to  obtain  a  home- 
ward cargo^  it  can  be  made  a  powerful  agent  for  increasing  the  imports 
from  Amenca. 

Since  the  most  of  this  report  was  written  I  have  received  some  statis- 
tics of  trade  for  1879. 

Table  E. — Foreign  commerce  of  Italy  in  1879. 


I 

II 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Articles. 


1879. 


Spirits,  -winea,  and  oils  

Groceries,  spicefl,  aud  tobacco 

C  hemicals,  druLCS,  resins,  and  perfumery 

Dyes  aud  dye-stuffs 

Hemp,  flax,  Jute,  &o 

Cotton 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk { 

Wo<k1  and  straw { 

Paper  siud  bouks 

Skins  and  furs 

Miuenils  and  uietals 

Slone,  uartlis,  pottt  ry,  and  glass 

Cereiils.  flour,  niaoi.i-oni,  Slg 

AnimulH  nnd  an ininl  products 

Miscelhiueous 


Imports. 


$10. 334, 

■26,  5«6. 

6,440, 

4, 700, 

5,771, 

28,  505, 

17, 176, 

24.  870, 

7,880, 

1.236, 

9,  520, 

21,  664, 

14.  458. 

49,  876, 

17.  .'ias. 

5,804, 


000 
OOU 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
•00 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Exports. 


$36,709,000 

943,000 

7,231.000 

2, 325.  000 

11.257,000 

4.871.000 

*J.  230, 000 

47, 736,  000 

10. 667. 000 

1.971,000 

4,090.000 

10, 800,  000 

14,  571.  000 

24, 18^  000 

28. 572.  000 

1, 935,  000 


Total. 


252, 418, 000  I      210, 183. 000 
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Table  E  shows  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  transit 
trade,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879.  On  comparing  this  with 
Tables  A  and  B  there  will  be  noticed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports, the  most  notable  of  which  were  in  Glass  II,  groceries,  spices,  and 
tobacco ;  Glass  VI,  cotton ;  Glass  VIII,  silk ;  Glass  XIV,  cereals,  floor, 
&c.,  and  Glass  XV,  animals,  animal  products,  &c.  In  Glass  II  the  in- 
crease is  partly  owing  to  heavy  imports  of  sugar  made  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  in  anticipation  of  a  modification  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  sugar-refining.  In  estimating  the  importance  of  cotton, 
Glass  VI,  as  an  article  both  of  export  and  of  import,  some  allowance 
most  be  made  for  the  fact  that  raw  cotton  is  exempt  from  either  import 
or  exx>ort  duty,  and  in  entry  it  is  sometimes  declared  for  home  con- 
sumption when  intended  for  transit  only ;  therefore  foreign  cotton  not 
anfrequently  figures  as  an  Italian  article  of  export.  In  Glass  VIII  im- 
ports of  silk  and  silk  manufactures  increased  considerably  through  the 
failure  of  the  home  crop.  The  advance  in  the  value  and  quantity  of 
imports  of  cereals,  flour,  &c.,  Class  XIV,  made  chiefly  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  short  home  crops,  and  to 
the  consequently  increased  prices.  Gonsiderable  imports  of  grain  from 
the  United  States,  in  foreign  bottoms,  have  recently  been  reported  at 
Naples ;  this  is  altogether  a  new  branch  of  commerce  with  the  United 
States  at  that  port.     ^ 

In  Glass  XV  the  inftease  was  chiefly  in  cheese  and  raw  wax.  Early 
in  1870  the  government  prohibited  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
into  the  ports  of  Italy  of  hogs,  hogs'  meat,  or  any  preparations  made 
therefrom.  This  measure  was  taken  in  consequence  of  pork  of  Ameri- 
can origin  being  found  infected  with  trichinw  spiralis  at  Milan  and  Na- 
ples. Shortly  after,  this  restriction  was  extended  to  imports  of  hogs, 
pork,  and  pork  preparations  from  all  foreign  countries.  Many  of  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  followed  with  local  regulations  providing  that 
pork  and  its  various  preparations,  of  whatever  origin,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  microscopic  examination  before  entry  within  their  respective 
municipal  limits.  In  consequence  of  these  restrictions,  and  of  vhe  very 
general  fear  of  infection  from  pork  and  pork  preparations,  imports  from 
abroad  entirely  ceased,  while  the  trade  and  consumption  in  the  large 
centers  of  population  became  extremely  limited. 

The  total  increase  of  imports  was  $38,281,000.  The  chief  increase  of 
the  exports  in  1879  took  place  in  Glass  V,  $14,879,000.  Glass  XIII, 
$3,567,000  J  Glass  X,  $2,687,000,  and  Glass  VIII,  $1,165,000.  The  chief 
ciecrease  was  in  Glass  XV,  $4,703,000 ;  Glass  XII,  $2,862,000,  and  Glass 
XVI,  $2,450,000. 

The  total  increase  of  exports  was  $11,132,000.  The  amount  of  cus- 
toms dues  received  on  imports  was  in  1879  greater  than  in  1878  by 
$5,032,000 ',  the  amount  received  on  exports  was  less  by  $207,000. 

NAVIGATION. 

In  1878  the  total  movement  in  all  the  ports  of  Italy,  entrances  and 
clearances,  including  fishing  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  high 
seas,  was  229,796,  representing  28,198,095  tons.  The  total  movement 
for  commercial  purposes  was  189,154  vessels  entered  and  cleared  of 
25,253,102  tons,  of  which  31,438  of  8,152,824  tons  capacity  were  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce,  and  157^716  of  17,100,278  tons  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Of  these  151,750  were  sailing  vessels,  representing  6,827,525 
tons,  and  37,398  steamers  of  18,425,577  tons.  The  trips  made  by  ves- 
sels carrying  the  Italian  fiag  numbered  171,638,  with  a  capacity  ot 
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16,340,451  tons ;  those  of  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  17,496,  of 
8,912,651  tons.  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargo  numbered 
147,938,  representing  22,238,261  tons ;  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  bal- 
last, 41,210,  of  3,014,841  tons. 

Comparing  the  total  movement  of  navigation  in  1878  with  the  five  pre- 
ceding  years  we  have  the  following  general  results : 


Tears. 


It78 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


No.  of  veMela 

of  all  kinds 

entered  and 

cleared. 


274,490 

268, 273 
266,  S86 
248,845 
241, 296 
22»,796 


Tonxuige. 


28.972,288 
26,  053, 572 
27, 219. 29T 
27, 832,  e7& 
28,032.015 
28, 198.  0{» 


Among  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  entered  and  cleared  from  Italian 
ports  in  1878  England  took  the  first  rank,  with  4,997,839  tons,  of  which 
4,582,854  were  steamers.  France  followed  next  with  2,003,284  tons; 
Germany,  Austria,  HoUand^nd  Greece  figured  for  a  little  over  200,000 
tons  each.  The  American,  Portuguese,  and  Eoumanian  flags  were  rep- 
resented only  by  sailing  vessels ;  that  of  Belgium  by  steamers  only. 

During  the  same  year  the  navigation  in  the  six  principal  jx)rts  of 
Italy,  comprising  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina, Naples,  Palermo,  and  Venice, 
which  represent  the  chief  commercial  activity  of  the  country,  was  47,196 
vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  a  tonnage  of  12,966,067,  or  about  one-half 
the  navigation  of  the  entire  kingdom.  There  was  a  considerable  falling 
oflF,  both  in  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  in  each  of  these  ports  in 
1878  as  compared  with  1877,  the  greater  of  which  was  Venice,  with  979 
vessels  representing  69,573  tons ;  Genoa,  1,619  vessels  with  60,483  tons; 
and  Leghorn,  483.  vessels,  of  59,901  tons.  The  diminution  in  the  ports 
of  Messina,  Naples,  and  Palermo  varied  from  12,000  to  28,000  tons  each. 

No  steamers  carrying,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  entered  the  six 
principal  ports  of  Italy  in  1878.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  entered  and  cleared  at 
these  ports  in  1877  and  1878  was : 

United  States  eailing  veseeh  in  Italian  porte^  1S77  and  1878. 


Foreign  and  coMtifrise. 


oairoA. 
foreign : 

1877 

1878 s 

Coastwise : 

1877 

1878 

LIOHORN. 
Foreitrn : 

1877 

1878 

Coastwise : 

1877 

1878 

MUSSINA. 

Foreign : 

1877 

1878... 

Coastwise: 

1877 

1878 


No.  of 
vessels. 


01 
38 

20 
15 


16 
» 

U 

12 


40 


16 
5 


Tonnage. 


18,852 

0,26» 

7,580 


8.751 
U,494 

6,203 

6,515 


16,395 
9,405 

6,909 
1.013 
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United  Siatet  9aiUn§  vessels  in  ItaUan  peris — Contuiued. 


IToreign  and  ooastwise. 


Fonion: 

1877.... 
1878..., 
CoMtwise: 
1877... 


HAPLB6. 


1878. 


1878... 

CoMtwise: 

1877... 

1878... 


PALSBlfO. 


ForeicB: 

mi.... 

1878... 
CoMtwise : 
1877..-. 
1878  ... 


TincB. 


ITo.  of 


11 
6 


27 
15 

12 
2 


8 
4 


TOMBAge. 


5,4«3 
3. 


i2,iac 

7,87* 

5.287 
l,15t 


3,322 

1,884 

1,817 


The  state  of  the  Italian  mercantile  fleet  for  the  last  five  years  may  be 
seen  from  the  following : 


% 

Years. 

Ste 

1 
No. 

1874 

138 
141 
142 
151 
152 

1875     

1878 

1877 

1878 -- 

Tonnage. 


52,370 
57, 147 
67,881 
58,310 
63,020 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


8,438 
10, 742 
10,903 
10,828 
10, 791 


Tonnage. 


966,187 

1,  010, 139 

1, 020. 488 

987,199 

979, 519 


The  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  in  1877  and  1878  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  strict  revision  of  the 
register  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  in  1877.  As  a  result  of  this 
revision  about  650  vessels,  of  20,000  tons,  were  struck  off  the  register 
as  broken  up,  wrecked,  sold  to  foreigners,  &c.,  and  about  1,450  small 
craft,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,500  tons,  were  struck  off  as  having  been 
engaged  in  local  trade,  fishing,  and  port  and  shore  service  for  more  than 
two  years.  In  1878  200  other  small  craft  were  struck  off  the  Register  by 
a  royal  decree  dividing  the  littoral  into  six  fishery  districts,  to  enable 
bf>at8  to  fish  in  which,  a  simple  license  is  sufficient. 

Vessels  employed  in  port  and  shore  service  in  1878  numbered  10,602, 
aud  were  classified  as  follows :  23  steam  tugs,  35  steam  barks,  788  pleas- 
ure boats,  156  ponton  boats,  5  life  boats,  1,206  boats  for  •miscellaneous 
uses,  106  pilot  boats,  1,160  flat  boats,  2,320  lighters,  4,006  small  boats 
for  embarking  and  disembarking  passengers,  460  ballast  boats,  13  store 
ships,  73  cistern  boats,  and  25  other  small  craft. 

In  1878  the  fisheries  employed  15,441  boats,  with  an  aggregate  of  52,339 
tons.  Of  these  boats  13,490,  of  35,589  tons,  were  engaged  in  taking  fish 
along  the  Italian  littoral;  774,  of  6,874  tons,  in  Italian  seas;  and  706,  of 
5,870  tons,  in  foreign  waters.  The  coral  fisheries  employed  333  boats,  of 
3,060  tons,  in  Italian  waters,  and  138  boats,  of  946  tons,  in  foreign  waters. 
IJp  to  1877  there  had  been  very  little  change  in  the  fishing  fleet  for  some 
time;  in  1877  and  1878  there  was  a  notable  increase  over  1876  in  the 
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number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  taking  fish.  In  187S 
there  wa«  also  an  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  coral  fishing. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  one  vessels,  aggregating  29,365  tons,  were 
built  in  the  ship-yanls  of  Italy  in  1878.  Their  declared  value  was 
$1,680,000,  of  which  $949,750  represented  the  value  of  the  hulks  and 
the  remainder,  $730,250,  their  rigging  and  equipment.  The  average 
value  of  each  vessel  was  $7,602 ;  tilie  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel 
was  133,  but  of  the  number  built  only  59  exceeded  60  tons.  Eight  were 
steamers.  The  year  1878  shows  a  falling  off  both  from  1876  and  1877. 
In  1876  312  vessels  were  launched;  total  tonnage,  70,022;  total  value, 
$4,176,537.  The  average  tonnage  and  value  of  each  vessel  was  224  and 
$13,386. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  vessels  were  launched  in  1877;  total 
tonnage,  39,287 ;  total  value,  $2,201,400;  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel, 
137;  average  value  of  each  vessel,  $7,697.  In  fact  there  has  been  a 
great  decrease  in  shipbuilding  since  1869,  when  it  had  reached  its  high- 
est development.  In  that  year  683  vessels  were  launched^  of  a  tonnage 
of  96,010  and  a  value  of  $5,536,000.  The  ship-yards  first  in  importance 
in  1878  were  Genoa,  Castellamare,  and  Savona. 

At  the  close  of  1878,  210,667  men  were  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the 
twenty-three  maritime  districts  into  which  Italy  is  divided.  These  men 
were  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  148,390  seamen  proper;  and,  2.  61,877 
men  engaged  in  various  marine  industries,  such  as  shipbuilding,  4&c. 
The  increase  in  both  classes  in  1878  was  1,243  men. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

Shipwrecks  in  Italian  seas  in  1878  numbered  89,  of  which  75  were 
Italian  and  14  foreign  (4  French,  3  English,  2  Ottoman,  2  Greek,  1  Aus- 
trian, 1  German,  and  1  Spanish).  The  declared  value  of  83  of  the  ves- 
sels lost  in  Italian  waters  in  1878  amounted  to  $430,000,  of  which 
$141,450  were  for  70  Italian  vessels,  and  $288,550  for  13  foreign  vessels. 
Forty-four  persons  perished  in  the  above-named  wrecks;  that  is,  42  per- 
sons on  Italian  vessels,  and  two  only  on  foreign  vessels.  Sixty-four 
Italian  vessels  were  lost  in  foreign  seas  in  1878.  The  declared  value  of 
63  of  the  same  was  $1,216,000.    The  total  number  of  lives  lost  was  47. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  heavy  autumn  and  winter  rains,  1878-'79,  together  with  the  long- 
continued  drought  in  the  spring  and  summer,  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  the  general  agricultural  products  in  1879.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  were  short  and  below  average,  and  greatly  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Throughout  the  kingdom  the 
crop  of  maize  was  almost  a  failure.  Crops  of  pease,  beans,  lentils,  and 
lupins  were  all  short,  but  generally  good  in  quality.  The  potato  crop 
was  short  and  inferior  in  qu«ality.  On  the  contrary,  the  yield  of  rice, 
chiefly  grown  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Novara,  Pavia,  Milan,  and 
Mantua,  was  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  cr6p  of  hay  and 
clover  was  abundant  in  quantity  and  greatly  superior  to  that  of  1878. 
Tlie  product  of  hemp  and  flax  was  below  average. 

Owing  to  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  in  A])ril  and  May,  1870,  whicli 
destroyed  the  silk  worms  and  blighted  the  mulberry  trees,  the  silk  crop 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  1878.  In  1S70  the  total  yield  of  cocoons  was 
estimated  to  be  41,(U8,307  pounds,  valued  at  $19,088,122.    The  total 
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product  of  raw  silk  in  the  same  year  was  2,640,000  poands.    The  pro- 
duct of  raw  silk  for  the  five  preceding  years  was  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

1874 7,546,000 

1875 6,760,600 

1876 i 2,200,000 

1877 ., 4,076,600 

1878 4.180,000 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  most  important  to  Italy.  Compared  with 
the  consumption  of  wine  the  importation  is  insignificant,  nearly  all  the 
wine  drunk  being  produced  at  home.  The  ex]>ortation  is  small  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Sicilian  wines,  especially  Marsala  and  sweet  Syra- 
cuse wine  with  a  little  Chianti,  but  is  yearly  increasing.  The  better  meth- 
ods of  making  wine  recently  introduced,  and  tlie  exhibitions  now  fre- 
quently held  in  the  chief  provinces  have  been  of  great  advantage  in 
improving  the  quality  of  wine. 

The  total  product  of  the  vintage  of  1879  was  495,544,652  gallons  of 
wine,  but,  though  superior  in  quantity  to  the  crop  of  1878,  it  was  not 
equal  in  quality. 

The  prevalence  of  phylloxera  and  other  diseases  of  the  grape  in 
France  and  the  neighboring  countries  have  for  some  time  caused  great 
alarm,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  any  serious  disaster  to  the  wine  crop 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  counti-y.  Asa  prevent- 
ive measure  against  tlie  phylloxera,  the  government  has,  for  some  time 
back,  prohibited  the  importation  of  grape-vines,  grai)e-cuttiug8,  fresh 
fruits,  flowers,  plants,  leaves,  &c. ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  it  was 
found  that  the  disease  had  appeared  in  several  localities  in  the  prov- 
inces of  (^omo  and  Friuli,  in  Northern  Italy.  Strict  measures  for  de- 
stroying {ind  preventing  the  spread  of  the  parasite  w^ere  at  once  taken 
by  the  government. 

By  the  law  of  April  3,  1879,  mayors  are  instructed  to  watch  over  the 
vineyards  of  their  respective  communes,  and,  in  case  of  the  appear- 
ance of  phylloxera,  to  report  it  at  once  to  the  government.  Special 
agents  will  then  be  sent  to  inspect  the  vineyards,  and,  if  found  to  be 
really  infected,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  for  isolating  such  vine- 
yards pending  definite  orders  from  the  government.  These  measures 
may  be :  1st.  A  complete  isolation  of  the  infected  zone,  its  vines,  sticks, 
fertilizers,  and  plants.  2d.  Scientific  remedies.  3d.  The  partial  or  en- 
tire destruction  of  infected  vineyards,  and  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Before  destroying  infected  localities,  appraisers  appointed  according 
to  regulations  will  estimate  the  damage  and  loss  to  owners,  to  whom 
certain  indemnities  are  allowed.  Up  to  February,  1880,  148  vineyards, 
situated  in  228  communes,  had  been  inspected  by  the  government  del- 
egates in  search  of  phylloxera. 

It  being  believed,  from  the  result  of  certain  experiments  in  France, 
that  American  vines  were  not  aflected  by  the  i)hyll()xera,  it  was  decided 
to  import  vines  from  America  to  serve  as  standards,  and,  in  1879,  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ordered  2,000  pounds  of  grape 
seed  direct  from  the  United  States ;  but,  as  his  order  was  limited  to 
seeds  of  Vitis  rotnndifoUa^  VitiH  eordifolia  or  riparia,  and  Vitis  ccHtivaUsj 
only  1,000  ]>ounds  were  procured,  which  were  distributed  early  in  1880 
to  all  the  grape-j^rowin^  Hocieties,  to  mauyajj^ricultural  committees  and 
private  persons  ;  application  lias  even  been  made  to  consular  otlic«n's  by 
private  persons  for  American  vin(\s. 
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FINANCES  OF  ITALY. 

According  to  the  completed  accoimts  of  the  treasury  the  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  for  1878  was  as  follows : 

Real-estate  tax : 

Current  year 186,585,000 

Arrearages 147,000 

Income  tax : 

Current  year 36.559,000 

Arrearages 43,000 

Grist  tax -• 16,708,000 

Tax  on  transfer  of  property  and  on  basineas : 

General  administration  of  domains 27,251,000 

Tax  on  railway  freight 2,743,000 

Customs 1,686,000 

Excise 13,770,000 

Monopolies  (sale  of  tobacco,  salt,  d&c.) 34,436,000 

Lottery 13,877,000 

Public  service  (railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs) 20, 878, 000 

Patrimonies  of  the  state 13,100,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts 1,941,000 

Reimbursements ' 13,936,000 

Extraordinarv  receipto 24,939,000 

Ecclesiastical  property  (sale  and  rent  of) 7, 169,000 

Total 265,772,000 

The  expenses  for  1878  surpassed  the  revenue  by  $23,399,000,  and  were 
apportioned  as  follows : 

Ministry  of  finance J181,693,000 

Ministry  of  grace  and  justice 5, 641, 000 

Ministry  of  lorei^  affairs 1,!M1,000 

Ministry  of  public  instruction ' 4,703,000 

Ministry  of  the  interior 10,726,000 

Ministry  of  public  works 30,887,000 

Ministry  of  war 42,581,000 

Ministry  of  the  navy 9,509,000 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce 2, 190,000 

Total 289,171,000 

Deficit 23,399,000 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  receipts  for  1878  were  less  than  those  for 
1877  by  $9,987,500,  and  less  than  the  anticipated  revenue  by  $10,030,000. 
The  expenses  for  1878  were,  however,  less  than  those  of  1877  by  $5,010,000. 
and  less  than  those  anticipated  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  special 
laws  by  $29,629,600;  nevertheless  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,715,000,  as 
compared  with  a  surplus  of  $2,662,000  in  1877.  In  1874  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $20,503,700,  in  1875  of  $5,618,800,  and  in  1876  of  $1,482,600. 

The  budget  for  1879  anticipated  a  deficit  of  $16,732,400. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  expenses  of  the  state  are  the  service 
of  the  debt,  the  army  and  navy,  and  public  works.  It  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  recently  accomplished  national  unity  that  all  Italians  of  whatever 
party  desire  to  be  a  strong  nation  and  a  great  country.  For  this  pur- 
jK)se  they  incur  correspondingly  great  expenses,  and  insist  on  a  large 
army  and  immense  iron-elads,  forgetting  that  nowadays  the  stix>ugest 
nation  in  the  end  is  the  one  that  has  the  largest  balance  at  its  banker's. 
The  public  works,  railways,  roads,  quays,  harbors,  and  drainage  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  The  debt  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  great  expenses  of  the  military  establishment,  and  of  spend- 
ing more  than  the  revenue.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  Italian  pros- 
perity is  that  the  state  should  live  witliiu  its  means. 
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The  Italian  debt  is  as  follows : 


DMCriptlon. 


I.  — CoDsolidated 6  per  ocat . 

CuneoUcUted : 3  per  cent. 

II.— XTiiTegiatered 

HI. — S«t  apart  for  Holy  See 

lY .  — Separately  iBsoTibed,  debts  of  Sardinia,  Tuaoany,  Lombardy,  Hodena, 
*     Farma,  Kome,  and  railway  loana 

V .  —Sundry  aocoun  ts '. 

Total : 


Interest. 


January  1, 
1878. 


f74,912.000 
1, 281, 000 


7(1,103,000 
106,000 
045,000 

7, 079. 700 
11, 129, 000 


January  1, 
1879. 


175, 536. 009 
1,281.000 


76,817,009 
102,700 
645,009 

7,213,209 
10, 917, 090 


96,054;  700 


95, 694, 909 


Showing  an  increase  of  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  debt  of  $624,000^ 
and  a  diminution  of  the  other  accounts  by  $983,800,  being  on  the  whole 
a  decrease  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  1878  by  $360,800.  Besides  the 
interest  there  are  premiums  to  be  paid  on  certain  bonds,  and  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  extinction  of  certain  debts.  The  total  cost  of  the 
service  of  the  public  debt,  including  the  premium  on  gold  bought,  was 
in  1878  $120,127,000,  and  for  1879  is  estimated  at  $119,428,000.  But 
to  this  must  be* added  the  floating  debt.  On  January  1,  1878,  and  on 
January  1, 1879,  the  floating  debt  was  as  follows : 


Description. 


January  1,    '    January  1, 
1878.         I  1879. 


Treasury  bonds  (interest) |  $9,627,905 

Accounts  current  (intereHt) I  1,  700, 000 

Advances  made  by  banks. I  4,201,278 

Total i  15,529,183 


$11, 539,  6-29 
1,  969,  009 
3,  760,  000 

17. 268,  629 


The  provincial  debts  amounted  at  the  end  of  1873  to  $11,280,000 ;  1877, 
to  $18,014,000.  Of  60  provinces,  48  were  indebted  in  1873,  and  49  in 
1877.  Six  of  those  indebted  in  1873  have  paid  ofl:'  their  debts,  amount- 
ing to  $192,500.  Seven  provinces  incurred  debts  between  1873  and 
1877  amounting  to  $3,022,900. 

In  1873,  out  of  a  total  of  8,326  communes,  3,415  were  indebted  to  the 
amount  of  $109,026,000.  In  1877,  8,297  communes  had  debts  amount- 
ing to  $141,510,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  debt  was  contracted 
by  urban  communes,  or  towns  of  over  6,000  inhabitants. 

In  1873,  253  urban  communes  owed  $93,439,000 ;  in  1877,  262  owed 
$123,403,500 ;  in  1873  the  urban  communes  owed  71.04  per  cent,  of  the 
whole ;  in  1877  they  owed  89.80  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  towns  most  deeply  indebted  at  the  end  of  1877  were : 


Cities. 


Amount  of 
debt. 


Per  bead. 


Flor-^nco  I    $29,904,000 

Nanl«.s ■ I      21,271,000 

Milan  '      12,641,000 

8,  36:i>  000 
7,  538,  000 
3, 140,  000 
2,  974,  000 
2,  698,  000 
2,  210,  000 
1,  835,  000 


Genoa . .  - 
Komo  . .  - 

Pisa  .... 
Turin  .. 
Pah'imo . 
Bologna . 


$176  33 

47  34 

48  43 
51  41 
32  03 
32  12 
59  08 
12  61 

9  07 
16  26 
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These  ten  towns  owe,  therefore,  $92,574,000,  or  65  percent,  of  the  total 
communal  debt.  In  some  others,  such  as  Siena,  Como,  Bari,  Oaltan- 
isetta,  Berg^amo,  and  Ancona,  though  the  debt  is  less  than  $2,0(M),000, 
the  indebtedness  is  more  than  $20  per  head. 

The  city  of  Florence  has  become  bankrupt.  It  has  been  necessarj^to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  Parliament  at  the  last  session  voted  a  sum  of  nearly  $10,000,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  town,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  w^hich  a 
certain  portion  of  the  debt  will  be  paid  yearly  until  the  total  sum  is  so 
far  diminished  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  the  town. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  great  expenses  of  the  municipality  at 
Florence  were  chiefly  incurred  in  consequence  of  that  city  being  raised 
for  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  capital,  when  great  improvements  were 
undertaken.  By  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Eome,  the  revenues  of 
Florence  were  greatly  diminished. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  Florence,  owing 
in  part  to  great  and  expensive  public  works  undertaken  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  San  Donato,  whom  his  opponents  call  the 
Keapolitan  Tweed.  The  city  became  burdened  with  a  great  debt,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  was  very  little  to  show  for  the  expenditure.  The 
municipality  has  presented  a  statement  to  the  government  showing  that 
unless  aid  of  some  kind  is  given  to  the  town,  it  will  be  impossible  for  it 
to  meet  its  engagements.  The  last  loan  issued  by  the  city  was  not  taken 
up,  and  was  withdrawn.  The  municipality  desires  to  consolidate  the 
debt,  Jind  if  possible  reduce  the  interest  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
claims  that  the  government  should  restore  to  the  municipality  the  rev- 
enue received  at  the  city  customs  {dnzio  di  consumOj  levied  chiefly  on 
eatables  and  drinkables),  a  portion  of  which  was,  by  a  law  passed  some 
years  ago,  taken  by  the  government.  The  municipality  claims  that  in 
any  case  the  city  of  Naples  pays  to  the  government  out  of  this  city  cus- 
toms duty  far  more  in  proportion  to  its  jmpulation  than  it  should. 

To  ])erceive  the  increase  of  communal  expenses,  we  need  only  look  at 
the  communal  budgets  for  1871  and  1878.  In  1871  the  revenue  of  the 
communes  in  Italy  was  $10,101,000,  and  their  expenditures  $16,074,000; 
in  1878  their  revenue  was  $17,554,000,  and  their  expenditures  $17,574,000. 

The  provincial  expenditures  have  increased  in  the  same  way.  In  1871 
the  revenue  of  all  the  provinces  in  Italy  was  $16,102,000,  while  the  ex- 
penditures were  $16,074,000.  In  1878  the  revenue  was  $17,554,000,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $17,304,000. 

What  a  burden  is  borne  by  the  Italian  population  may  be  ascertained 
by  adding  together  the  revenue  of  the  state,  the  provinces,  and  the 
communes.  For  the  year  1878  this  was  $371,000,000.  This  represents 
taxation  of  all  kinds,  including  the  customs  duties  and  other  indirect 
taxes.  There  being  now  about  28  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Italy,  this 
makes  a  taxation  of  $13.25  per  head,  man,  woman,  and  child.  Of  this 
sum  nearly  one- third,  §4.28  per  head,  is  required  simx)l3'  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  united  debts. 

THE  CURRENCY. 

In  1>>(}(}  s])ei-ie  payments  were  sns])ended  and  paper  money  was 
made  legal  tender.  There  was  in  circulation  on  December  31,  1S78, 
940,000,(K»0  lire  (*  188,000,000)  of  government  notes,  and  646,428,848  lire 
($12t>,285,709)  of  not(\s  issncnl  by  banks,  making  a  total  of  1,586,428,84^ 
lire  (8'>17,285,760).  The  natural  (•onseciucnce  of  an  irredeemable  ]mper 
currency  was  to  raise  the  comparative  value  of  gold.    The  agio  on  gold 
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f  nctuates  according  to  the  course  of  trade,  rising  in  April  and  May  and 
then  again  from  October  to  December. 

Mean  agio  during  1878 9. 45 

Maximum  agio  during  1878 11. 00 

Minimum  agio  during  1878 7. 90 

Table  F  will  show  the  agio  of  gold  on  two  daj's  of  each  month  in  1877 
and  1878  in  five  of  the  chief  mercantile  towns  of  Italy — Kome,  Florence, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  I^aples. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  agio  is  different  in  different  towns, 
varying  according  to  the  demand,  and  the  course  of  local  trade  with 
foreign  countries. 

Table  G  will  show  the  differences  with  more  particularity  at  nine 
towns,  where  there  are  consulates  of  the  United  States,  for  the  month 
of  January,  1880.  In  both  these  tables  the  agio  is  expressed  in  paper 
lire,  and  is  that  on  one  hundred  lire  in  gold.  If  the  currency  were  dollars 
the  expression  would  be  the  same. 

Table  F.—Jgio  on  gold  for  1877  and  1878. 


Date. 


a 


9 
O 

a 

I      9 


January 

1877. 

2 

16  

8.44    ! 
•     8. 04     • 

Febmary 

2 

J6 

8.10 
'     8.40 

March 
April 

2 

16 

2 

16 

8.  55 

8.15 

7.89 

11.90 

May 

2 

1  12.85    i 

16  

13.40 

JTnnA 

2    .       ..: 

!  11  15 

July 
Angnst 
S«pt«rabei 
October 

10 

2 

16 

2 

10.00 
;    9.50 

10.20 
'    9.95 
,    9. 65 
,    9.  .50 
'    9.50 
1    9.65    1 

16 

r  1 

15 

1 

1R             

November  2         

9.10 

9.55 
'    9.20 
,    9.00 

) 
1    9.05 
9.00 
8.90 

15 

DMsember 

1 

15 

January 

1878. 
2  

16 :... 

Pebmary 

2     

16 .^ 

March 

2 

16 

"iis"" 

'    9.16 

1  10.00 

1  10.90 

!  10.90 

10.65 

9.35 

&15 

7.95 

1     8.40 

8.55 

'    8.80 

'    8.95 

9.00 

9.65 

April 
May 

Jime 

2 

16 

2 

16 

1 

July 

ABgQHt 

15 

2 

16 

2 

16  

Scptembei 

r  2 

16 

OfitAbor 

1  

15 

10. 25    ' 

}fovf*m1)Bi 

■   '* 

10.00    ' 

15 

9.50 

n<^c(^iiiTj<'r 

2 

0.  80 

16  

'  10.05 

^f  axiniitm 

13.40 

If  iniimiiii 

7.89 

Av^VAfftS 

9.489 

7\ 


1 

8.20    ■ 
0.15    . 
8.00^  1 
8.30 

8.40 
'"8.'30"* 

9. 


55 


00 
30 


13.40    ; 
8.00 
9.155 

12.90 
7.95 
9.574 

5 


OS 


13.10 
13.  25 
11.50 
10.00 
9.95 
10.50 


9.60 
9.05 


8.60 
8.60 
8.00 
8.50 
8.  GO 
8.50 

ii.56" 
13.00 
13.00 
11.30 
9.80 
9.75 
10.10 


9. 
9. 


75 
9.60 
9.85 
9.95 
9.90 
9.00 
9.30 
9.25 
9.25 

9.10 

9.30 

a  75 

9.25 

9.30 

9.40 

10.60 

10.35 

10.70 

10.60 

9.00 

8.30 

8.30 

8.60 

8.00 

a  00  j  8.60 

9. 00  j  9. 25 

9. 50  '  9. 35 

9.  .50  '  9. 70 

10.  no  !  10.00 

10.60  '  10.60 

9.  60    9.  00 

10.00  '  9.95 

10.15  '  10.10 

13  25  ;  13.  00 

8.  00    8.  00 

9.  647  '  9. 626 


s 

p 

.§ 
a 


8.60 

9.15 

8.30 

8.50 

8.85 

8.50 

8.15 

11.00 

13.10 

13.40 

11.50 

10.15 

9.95 

10.  .50 

10.  20 

9.95 

9.85 

9.85 

9.95 

9.90 

9.20 

9.80 

9.25 

9.25 

9.45 

9.30 

8.90 

9.40 

9.70 

9.45 

10.70 

10.95 

11.10 

10.85 

9.70 

8.40 


8 

8. 

8. 


30 
60 
60 


9.00 

9.25 

9.60 

9.70 

10.  25 

10.  00 

9. 5W) 

10.  <»(} 

10.  30 


S 

B 

a 

IS 


a  20 
a  60 
a  00 
a  30 
a  55 
a  15 

7.89 

11.10 

12.40 

13.00 

11.15 

9.80 

9.35 

10.10 

9.75 

9.65 

9.50 

9.50 

9.55 

9.60 

9.00 

9.30 

9.15 

9.00 

9.05 

9  00 

it  75 

9.25 

9.15 

9.15 

10.00 

10.35 

10.70 

10.60 

9.00 

a  00 

7.90 

8.35 

8.  25 
a  60 
a  95 

9.  35 
9.40 

10.  0(» 

10.  r.5 
9.  r.o 
9.75 

10.  05 


9 

b£ 


4' 

< 


a  39 
a  79 
a  14 

a  42 
a  07 
a  27 
a  02 

11.  .50 

12.  H5 
13.26 
11.  32 
10.01 

9.G6 
10. 20 
10  02 
9.81 
9.06 
9.  59 
9.72 
9.76 
9.09 
9.62 
9.22 
9.16 

9.22 

9.15 

a  80 

9.31 

9.39 

9.34 

10.39 

10.70 

10.93 

10.70 

9.44 

a  17 

a  06 

a  49 
a  12 

8.85 

9.06 

9.50 

9.58 

10.10 

10.  .')8 

9.01 

9.  hH 

10.14 
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Table  G.—A^io  an  gold  for  January,  18(M. 


Date. 


1880. 


January  2. 
3. 
5 
7. 

8 

n 

10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


9 


12.10 


12.15 
12.25 
12.40 
12.40 
12.36 
12.35 
12.45 
12.45 
12.70 
12.70 
12.70 
12.70 
12.85 
12.75 
12.65 
12.70 
12.65 
12.65 
12.70 
12.60 
12. 25 
12.15 


Maximum 12. 85 

Minimum ^  12.10 

Average i  1 2.  506 


Date. 


5 


1880. 


January  2. 
3. 


5 

7. 

8. 

9 

10. 
12 
13. 


14 

15. 

16. 

17 

19 

20. 

21 

22 

23. 

24. 

26. 

27. 

28 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Maximum ;  13.00 

Minimum  11.50 

A  veruiie ;  12.  580 


12.60 
12.46 
12.30 
12.80 
12.50 
12.65 
12.55 
12.50 
12.90 
12.60 
12.55 
12.75 
12.80 
12.85 
12.96 
12.90 
12.05 
12.90 
12.85 
12.60 
12.71 
12.75 
12. 55 
12.45 
12.10 


12.60 
12.  50 
12.50 
12.  50 
12.  50 
12.  .50 
12.  50 
12.50 
12,50 
12.  50 
12.  r>o 
12.  50 
12.90 
12.  90 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.  80 
12.  80 
12.  70 
12.70 
12.70 
12.  00 
12.  40 
11.50 


12. 95 
12. 10 
12. 624 


I 
s 


13.  00 
13.00 
12.  50 
12.  25 
12.  40 
12.  50 
13.00 


12.80 
12.75 
13.  25 
13.50 
13.25 
13.  75 
13.00 
13.  25 
13.25 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.  60 
12.70 

13.75 
12.  25 
12. 947 


i 


12.40 
12.35 
12.30 
12.26 
12.30 
12.30 
12.86 
12.45 
12.55 
12.60 
12.70 
12.76 
12.70 
12.80 
12.95 
12.90 
12.90 
12.85 
12.80 
12.75 
12.80 
12.70 
12.20 
12-20 
11.55 


12.85 
12.30 
12.30 
12.90 
12.80 
12.30 
12.20 
12  15 
12.20 
12.25 
12.35 
12.60 
12.60 
12.70 
12.85 
12.85 
12.80 
12.70 
12. 75 
12.70 
12. 70 
12.70 
12.40 
12.50 
11.70 


12.95 
11.55 
12.540 

12.85 
11.70 
12.462 

13.00 
;  12.15 
12.546 

V 

•a 


6 

a 

S 


13. 15 
12.75 
12.75 
12.75 
12.75 
12.50 
12.  40 
12.  75 
12. 75 
12.60 


12.50 
12.80 
12.90 
12.50 
12,85 
12. ») 
12.  75 
12.  75 
12,  90 
12.  75 
12.  80 
12.50 


13.15 
12.40 
12.729  i 


13.00 
13.  15 
12. 75 
12  75 
12.75 
12.  75 
13.00 
12.50 
12. 75 

12.  75f , 

13.  25 
13.50  , 
13.25  ; 
13.75  I 
13.00 
13. 25 
13.25 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.80  I 
12.70  I 

I 


• 


I 

12.70  I 

12.50  I  18.00 

12.15  !  12.00 

12.25 

12.20  I  12.10 

12.25  '  12.15 

12.20  .  1120 

12.40  , 

12.90  :  12.2S 

12.50  ,  }2.4# 

12.55  12.60 

12.50  I  12.70 

12.60  12.65 

12.60  ;  12.75 

12.95  !  12.90 

13.00  *  12.80 

12.00  I  12.75 

12.90  I  12.70 

12.90  '  12.85 

12. 60  12. 85 

12.70  ;  18.05 

12.  65  12. 75 

12.55  12.85 

12. 60  12. 15 

12. 20  12. 00 


12.90 
12.00 
12.488 


a 

mm 

• 

J 

? 

a 

? 

3 

4i 

12.10 

12.66 

12.00 

12.53 

12.00 

'   12.38 

12.  25 

12.86 

12  10 

18.88 

12.15 

12.41 

12.20 

12.43 

12.15 

12.39 

12.20 

12  48 

12.25 

12  52 

12.  35 

12  63 

12.50 

12.75 

12.60 

12  78 

12.60 

12  84 

12.85 

12.92 

12.  75 

12.88 

12,60 

12  86 

12.70 

12.81 

12.65 

12  83 

12. 60 

12.88 

12.70 

IB.  79 

12.60 

12.78 

12. 00 

12.44 

12. 15 

12.48 

11.60 

12  02 
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The  statistics  of  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs  show  something  of 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  Italy. 

RAILWAYS. 

At  the  end  of  1878  there  were — 

Milt»8, 

BailwavH  belonging  to  the  state ^ 2, 354 

Hallways  belonging  to  companies  managed  by  the  state .• 59iJ 

Bftilways  belonging  to  and  managed  by  companies 2, 234 

Total 5,186 

Of  which  71  miles  were  opened  during  the  year. 

The  gross  receipts,  leas  the  erarial  tax,  for  1878  were — 

On  government  lines $17, 723, 979 

On  private  lines  worked  by  government 3,0ll,8o0 

On  private  lines 9,969,057 

Total 30,704,886 

Being  $41,900  greater  than  in  1877. 

The  total  receipts  on  all  the  railways  averaged  $5,921  per  mile,  $122 
less  than  in  1877.  The  receipts  per  mile  i-egularly  increased  from  1865 
to  1874,  when  they  reached  the  sum  of  $0,141  per  mile;  since  that  time 
they  have  constantly  diminished. 

The  erarial  tax  consists  of  a  tax  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  fast 
freight,  and  2  per. cent,  on  that  of  slow  freight.  It  amounted  in  1878  to 
$2,600,710,  and  in  1877  to  $3,618,479,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $12,769. 

POSTS. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  post-oifice  department  in  1878  were  $4,596,153^ 
being  $119,614  greater  than  in  1877.  The  total  receipts  for  1878  were 
$5,223,289,  being  $175,564  greater  than  in  1877,  and  giving  a  clear  sur- 
plus over  expenses  of  $627,136. 

The  postage  on  letters  within  the  kingdom  is  20  centimes  ($0,386)  for 
15  grams;  on  foreign  letters  within  the  postal  union,  25  centimes 
($0.4825). 


Samper  of  poat-offioe« — 

JjfsUen  sent 

Postal  can|s 

PobUotttions 

PoMtftl  ord«n 

Yalne  of  insared  letters 

Vflloe  of  postal  orders , j. 


1877.  1878. 


3,113 
129, 611, 138 


3.20a 
134, 901,  »!(> 


14, 233, 139      17. 243,  800 
180,902.936    143,942,9(34 


3, 732,  358 
$4, 312, 745 
$93, 612, 240 


3, 772, 822 
$4. 498, 147 
180. 285, 600 


There  were  sold  in  1878  postage-stamps  to  the  value  of  $3,855,163, 
beftig  $93,393  more  than  in  1877,  and  postal  cards  to  the  value  of  $359,548, 
being  an  increase  of  $59,089  over  1877.  The  value  of  stamps  affixed  to 
nnderpaid  letters  (called  segnatasse)  was  in  1878  $204,843,  being  $22,667 
more  than  in  1877. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  1878  was  15,622 
miles,  the  total  length  of  wires  52,562  miles,  and  the  length  of  submarine 
cables  about  112  miles.  The  number  of  employes  of  all  kinds  was  4,698. 
The  number  of  telegraphic  offices  was  1,391,  of  telegraphic  apparatus 
2,311,  and  of  semaphores  31. 
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During  1878  there  were — 

Messages  sent : 

Private,  iuterior 4, 179,551 

PriA^atc,  foreign 349, 066 

Goveniment 268,927 

Service 110,991 

Messages  received : 

From  abroad 369, 04€ 

From  private  companieB 179,725 

Transit 182, 4SS 

The  total  expenses  \iere  $1,391,551;  the  total  receipts  $1,913,863  (of 
which  $1,471,480  from  private  telegrams),  making  a  surplas  of  $522,312. 
The  rates  for  internal  telegrams  are  one  lira  ($0,193)  for  a  messageof  15 
words  and  10  centimes  ($0,018)  for  every  additional  word. 

LOTTERIES  AND  SAVINGS-BANKS. 

Something  about  the  well  being  of  the  working  classes  may  be  learned 
from  the  statistics  of  lotteries  and  savings-banks. 

The  receipts  from  the  state  lotteries  give  a  considerable  revenue  t* 
the  government.  Drawings  are  held  weekly  at  Eome,  Ban,  Florence, 
Kai)les,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Venice,  but  betting  may  be  made  on  any 
of  these  seven  lotteries  at  any  lottery  offtce  in  the  kingdom.  The  lot- 
teries at  Naples  and  Turin  have  for  some  reason,  probably  because  large 
sums  have  been  won  in  them,  been  the  favorites  of  late  years.  During 
1877  and  1878  the  receipts  of  these  two  places  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  five  together.  The  winning  of  any  large  sum  gives  a 
great  increase  of  business  not  only  to  the  lottery  where  it  was  drawn, 
but  to  all  the  lotteries. 


OroHR  Income  from  the  lotteries 

Deducting  co«t  of  service 

Gross  winnings  to  be  paid  out. . 
Deducting  the  tax  on  movables 

Net  product  to  the  goYemment 


I 


♦ ' 


1877. 


$18,524,500 
12. 495, 090 


1878. 


$13v  073, 8S5 
12.638,533 


7.614,5801      8.2H44* 
0,522,623       7,173,588 


6,972,207        5.404,966 


Some  unusually  large  winnings  in  1878  made  the  profit  much  less  thaa 
the  average,  which  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  about  $6,0P0,000. 

For  the  sixteen  years  from  1863  to  1878  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
state  lotteries  have  been  $203,440,000;  the  gross  winnings,  $119,078,000; 
leaving  a  profit  to  the  government  of  about  $84,362,000,  or,  putting  it  in 
another  way,  nearly  69  per  cent,  of  the  money  received  from  tickets  was 
paid  back  to  the  people  as  prizes.  The  ease  with  which  this  revenue  is 
collected,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  gambling  propensities  natural  to 
all  mankind,  has  made  it  a  favorite  method  of  taxation.  No  direct  tax 
of  equal  amount  could  be  imposed  without  causing  great  discontent. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  here  the  moraUty  of  state  lotteries. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  in  all  books  of  travel  or  life  in  Italy  to  repre- 
sent the  lower  classes  as  utterly  improvident,  and  as  wasting  all  their 
earnings  in  the  weeklj'  lotterj'  ticket.  We  may  learn  something  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements  by  looking  at  the  savings-banks.  At  the  end 
of  1872  there  were  in  Italy  282  savings-banks,  properly  so  called,  be- 
sides 119  popular  banks  and  institutions  of  credit  which  receive  earn- 
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in^s,  making  in  all  401.  In  these  institutions  there  were  out  703,940 
l)a8s-bookti,  showing  an  equal  number  of  depo^itors,  who  had  to  their 
credit  the  sum  of  $93,071,805.  Of  this  sum  $30,554,905  had  been  de- 
posited during  the  year ;  $32,568,827  had  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  1,731  lottery  offices  open,  which  took  in 
$13,144,581.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia  there  are  no  lottery  offices.  The 
provinces  formerly  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
population  of  which  is  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  had  1,009  of 
the  1,725  lottery  offices,  and  sx>ent  on  lotteries  in  1872  the  sum  of 
$6,528,631.  The  number  of  depositors  in  savings-banks  during  this 
year  wa-s  in  these  provinces  33,202,  who  deposited  during  tho  year 
$5,561,750,  withdrew  $4,252,100,  leaving  them  with  a  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  $4,189,860.  It  should  be  taken  into  account,  however, 
that  in  that  year  there  were  only  35  savings  institutions  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  1,009  lottery  offices.  The  island  of  Sicily  was,  how^ever,  much 
more  prudent  than  the  Neapolitan  provinces  of  the  main-land.  Its  x)op- 
ulation  was  only  2,500,000,  as  compared  with  the  7,000,000  and  over  of 
the  Neapolitan  provinces.  Yet,  with  only  five  savings  institutions,  its 
inhabitants  laid  up  $2,360,950  during  the  vear  1872,  though  they  spent 
81,313,730  on  lotteries.  The  Neapolitans  laid  up  only  $2,800,825,  had  a 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  only  $1,903,722,  and  si)ent  on  lotteries 
$5,211,300. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  back  in  order  to  have  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
a  more  recent  period.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  starting  new  savings- 
banks  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  the  restrictions  maintained  by  the 
old  ones — some  of  them  placing  the  minimum  of  deposit  at  too  high  a 
figure  and  keeping  their  doors  open  for  dei)osit  only  once  or  twice  a 
week,  by  which,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  the  working  classes  had  to 
lose  the  best  part  of  a  day — the  government,  in  1875,  resolved  on  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
districts  which  had  previously  had  few  facilities.  At  the  end  of  1878, 
six  years  later  than  the  previous  statement,  there  were  357  savings- 
banks  proper,  215  other  institutions  which  received  savings,  and  3,194 
X>ostal  savings-banks,  a  total  of  3,766.  The  total  number  of  depositors 
was  1,189,929,  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  $153,528,900,  of  which  sum 
$93,856,380  had  been  deposited  during  the  year.  The  Neapolitans  have 
shared  in  the  general  improvement,  w  ith  787  savings-offices  in  1878  in- 
stead of  30.  as  in  1872;  they  had  73,477  depositors,  with  a  credit  of 
$6,267,420  instead  of  the  $1,903,722.  The  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  postal  savings-banks,  which  allow  of  deposits  of  one  franc,  have 
been  shown  in  thCi  fact  that  during  the  year  1878,  the  third  year  of  the 
institution,  243.251  deposits  were  made,  amounting  to  $2,929,778.  This 
sum  would  proDably  not  have  been  saved  otherwise. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Italy,  although  now  diminishing,  has  been  so 
<^reat  of  late  years  as  to  call  for  serious  attention.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  so  many  persons  leav^e  the  country, 
to  remedy  this  bad  state  of  things,  and,  if  i)ossible,  to  hinder  and  restrict 
emigration  without  interfering  with  the  right  of  free  locomotion  possessed 
by  all  Italian  subjects. 

Emigrants  are  divided  by  Italian  statisticians  into  two  kinds,  perma- 
nent and  temporary,  the  latter  class  consisting  of  persons  who  leave  the 
country  for  a  period  less  than  a  year  for  travel,  or  to  seek  work  in  the 
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firm  of  Ginori  have  a  large  porcelain  manufactory  at  Doccia,  nearFlor- 
ence,  are  establishing  a  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  also  the 
firm  of  GantayaUi  are  engaged  in  the  manufaetore  of  majolica  and 
terra-cotta  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  and  they  are  making  great  prd- 
gress  in  the  reproduction  of  this  ware,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
source  of  much  wealth  to  this  country. 

REVENUES. 

Octroi. — I  reported  last  year  that,  owing  to  an  indebtedness  of  about 
1^00,000  Italian  lire  by  the  municipality  to  the  government,  the  latter 
had  assumed  the  administration  for  the  collection  of  octroi  taxes  since 
July  11,  1878.  A  more  careful  and  economical  management  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  since  then  has  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  rev- 
enues. 


Months. 


JaBuary — 
Febmary  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 

Total 


Yean. 

1 

Increaie^ 

187& 

18791 

Lire. 

Lire, 

Lire. 

588,583.79 

622,166.51 

88.632.72 

475, 090. 13 

623. 662.  56 

48. 462. 43 

507,0ia35 

576,397.88 

60.387.53 

517, 585. 71 

555, 910. 67 

88.324.9ft 

523, 026. 56 

586, 25K.  11 

63,281.55 

440, 840. 78 

483, 035. 99 

42.6»S.2ft 

468, 036. 73 

483,584.87 

15.  548. 14 

434, 219. 16 

440, 908. 07 

6,688.92 

3, 903, 843  15 

4, 271, 814  66 

367,971  51 

The  increase  is  especially  due  to  the  consumption  of  liquors  and  wines. 

MISOELLAl^OUS. 

Financial  condition  of  Florence. — ^The  law  passed  June  26, 1879,  by 
the  Italian  ParUaraent  gave  49,000,000  lire  to  the  city,  in  Italian  5  x>er 
cent,  bonds,  at  the  rate  of  83  per  cent.,  providing  thatout  of  such  appro- 
priation there  sliould  be  deducted  the  amount  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  city  debt,  guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  the  balance 
to  be  deposited  with  the  bureau  of  deposits  and  loans  in  conformity 
with  the  decision  of  a  special  committee  approved  of  by  the  government. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  government,  after  thi*ee  months  labor, 
ascertained  what  the  liabilities  of  the  municipality  were — 155,254,801.04 
Italim  lire — and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  liquidate  all  the 
debts  In  a  period  of  forty  years,  the  citj*^  should  pay  2,600,000  lire  an- 
nuallj'.  The  city  council,  after  careful  examination,  found  that  the  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  city  would  but  amount  to  1,078,000  lire,  leaving  an 
annual  deficit  of  1,522,000  lire.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  dead  lock 
existing  between  the  city  council  and  the  finance  committee  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  make  up  the  annual  deficit.  For  already  the  city  is  over- 
turned to  such  a  degiee  that  almost  all  property -holders  are  complaining 
loudly  of  the  burdens  they  have  to  bear,  the  average  rate  of  taxation 
being  90  lire  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Bailtvays, — Florence  is  the  point  of  conjunction  between  the  Northern 
Italy  and  Roman  Eailways*,  the  latter  and  the  Meridionali  Railway 
have  their  general  bureau  of  direction  established  in  this  ciry    The 
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Italian  Parliament  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
new  line  of  rail  running  irom  Juenza  to  Pontassieve,  a  small,  old  town 
seven  miles  distant  from  Florence,  which  will  pass  around  this  city,  and 
consequently  divert  part  of  the  trade  of  Florence  into  other  channels. 
Exhibitions. — ^In  the  month  of  May  next  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety here  will  have  an  exhibition  of  Italian  flowers,  which  promises, 
from  the  present  list  of  varieties  entered,  to  be  very  important  and  in- 
teresting. It  was  intended  'to  have  an  exhibition  of  objects  of  ancient 
art  at  the  Boyal  Pitti  Palace  this  winter,  but  owing  to  want  of  funds  it 
has  been  given  up  for  the  present. 

statement  of  population. 


Years. 

Population  on  December  31. 

Births. 

Kale. 

Deaths. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

2,614 
2,491 

Total. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1877 

86,369 

8fi.424 

175, 793 
174, 730 

2,626 
2,804 

5.240 
4.995 

2,838 
2,965 

2,735 
2,882 

.5,573 
^827 

1878 

85, 791        88, 939 

IncreAM 

107 

147  j. 

254 

Decrease 

578 

486 

1,063 

122 

128 

245 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  population  of  Florence  shows  a  de- 
crease of  1,063  inhabitants  for  the  year  1878,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
decrease  of  about  4,000  people  owing  to  the  removal  to  Borne  of  the 
offices  connected  with  the  general  direction  of  the  debito  pubblico  of 
Italy. 

GENERAL  BEMABKS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  my  report  on  the  subject  of  steel  rails*  I  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Germany  was  pushing  England  out  of  the  market 
here  in  Italy.  I  have  since  learned  that  Uie  Germans  have  not  only 
succeeded  in  underselling  the  English  in  rails,  locomotives,  and  Shef- 
field ware,  but  are  also  successful  competitors  in  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles which  have  hitherto  been  supplied  entirely  from  England. 

English  and  German  agents  are  to  be  found  at  every  important  point  in 
Italy,  and  are  generally  men  of  education  and  enterprise,  speaking  Italian 
and  French  fluently,  and  for  smaller  articles  of  trade  having  samples  of 
their  goods  to  show  to  the  purchaser,  whereas  the  few  American  agents 
who  have,  to  my  knowledge,  reached  Italy,  not  a  single  one  could  speak 
Italian,  and  only  one  even  understands  French.  We  can  hardly  expect 
to  compete  successfully  in  old  and  established  lines  of  goods  under  these 
conditions,  and,  as  I  suggested  in  my  report  of  last  year,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  may  flood  this  country  with  circulars  and  advertisements 
printed  in  English,  but  unless  they  send  out  samples  of  their  goods 
(when  it  can  be  done),  and  intelligent  and  capable  agents  to  represent 
them,  they  cannot  succeed. 

J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence. 


*Thi8  report  will  be  foand  in  the  '*  Sapplemental  Volume." 
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Staiement  showing    the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  ooneular  strict  of  Florence  to  ih 

United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Artiides. 


Quarter  ending — 


December 
81,  1878. 


Straw  goodi $267,128  38 


Piotm-ea 
Marble  statuary 

Alabaster 

Mosaics 

Wine 

Oil 


5,957  04 
3,375  38 
322  31 
917  91 
573  38 


March  31, 
1879. 


1286,809  66 
27,867  46 
4, 591  28 


289  22 
572  C5 


Hemp 

Books 

Earthenware . , 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous . 


227  93 


138  19  ,      1,  513  12 


Total  in  Voited  States  gold ,  278,640  47 

Total  for  preceding  year 360, 696  13 


291,392  89 
419, 689  47 


June  80, 
1879. 


$178,  971  80 
34,706  55 
24,458  60 
503  40 
2, 193  20 
467  29 


7, 357  70 


3,350  50 
3,377  25 
1,932  85 


September 
30,  1879. 


$194,325  20 
6,966  45 
18,865  90 
246  20 
786  20 
100  00 
432  40 
4,994  84 


Increase ; 

Decrease 82,055  66 


128,296  58 


257. 009  14 
160, 670  80 


96,338,34 


1,689  20 
779  80 
680  00 


229. 806  10 
181. 566  50 


48.238  09 


Total  for  the 
year. 


1806,694  99 

75.480  90 

51,291  16 

1, 101  91 

4,136  63 

1, 712  72 

432  40 

12.352  54 

227  93 

5,039  70 

4, 157  05 

4,214  16 

1,  OSe,  847  09 
1,122,622  90 


65, 775  21 


Florentine  market  in  coooone  for  the  year  1879  as  compared  tvith  1876. 


SUPEBIOB  QUALITT. 


Kind  of  co- 
coons. 


COMMOir  gUALITT. 


Quantity. 


ItaUan: 

1878  .. 

1879... 
Japanese: 


I 

.Kilograms. 
'  14.14&460 
7, 859. 030 


1878. 
1879. 


Increase 

Docreaae ,    6.286.480 


Average 
price. 


S 

I 


a 

0 

I 

0 


Quantity. 


Average 
price. 


Lire.  Lire. 
4.84  ,  4.45 
6.83     5.71 


KUograms. 

3, 945. 320 

735.870 


1. 49  <  1. 26 


3, 209. 950 


a 

p 

a 


a 

s 

a 


Lire,  Lire. 
4. 38  3. 76 
5. 61     4. 70 


1.23 


0.94 


INFERIOR  Ql'iLLITY. 


Average 
price. 


Quantity. 


a 

d 

J 

M 

«a 


I, 

3  I 


8 


d 


KUograme.  Lire.  Lire. 

109, 408.  000  ,  3. 50     3. 00 

54, 220. 000  '  4. 40     3. 45 


Kitogramt' 

18,340.260 

8,647.380 


55,188.000 


0.90  i  0.45 
I 


0.091860 


GEl^OA. 

Report,  by  Consul  Haaelton^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Oenoa  for  the 

years  1878  wnd  1879. 

From  the  inclosed  tabular  statements,  marked  A  aud  B,  taken  lErom 
the  annual  reports  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  commerce  of  the  city  of  Genoa  for  the  year  1878  was  $72,231,979, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,004,176  over  that  of  the  year  1877,  as  appears 
from  the  following  table,  viz : 

Imports,  1877 : $55,219,741 

Imports,  1878 51,931,731 

Decrease , .3,288,010 

Exports,  1877 10, 960, 677 

Exports,  1878 14,105,024 

Increase 3,144,95:1 

In  transit 6,194,621 
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Thus   showiug   that  Genoa  exported  more  and  imported  less  in  the 
year  1878  than  in  1877. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports. — The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  ft-om  the  United 
States  to  Genoa  in  the  year  1878 : 

Raw  cotton,  about |2, 123, 000 

Raw  tobacco 1,300,000 

Refined  petroleum 1,040,210 

Sundry  articles 36,000 

Total i 4,498,210 

In  cotton,  tobacco,  and  i)etroleum  all  is  being  done,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  be  done  at  this  place  to  keep  up  the  trade. 

There  are  not  far  from  forty  dealers  in  these  goods  in  Genoa,  many 
of  them  old  and  well  established  houses,  understanding  the  laws  of  trade 
and  averse  to  speculation. 

Exports. — The  exports  from  Genoa  to  the  United  States  through  this 
consulate  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  amounted  to 
$177,920.30,  against  exports  for  the  preceding  year  of  $116,270.67, 
showing  an  increase  of  $61,649.69  in  1879  over  the  preceding  year. .  (See 
tabular  statement  marked  D.) 

American  cotton  goods. — I  think  that  American  cotton  fabrics  could 
be  sold  here,  provided  the  goods  were  manufactured  to  suit  the  Italian 
taste,  which  is  peculiar.  The  best  way  to  test  this  matter  would  be  for 
American  manufacturers  to  send  agents  here  with  samples  of  American 
goods,  and  in  this  way,  or  some  other  similar  way,  ascertain  the  quality, 
width,  and  general  requirements  of  cotton  goods  in  the  Italian  market. 

England  and  France  are  doing  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  at  the 
present  time  with  this  consular  district.  Each  of  these  countries  is 
also  represented  here  by  several  mercantile  houses,  and  has  a  colony 
which  is  large  and  respectable. 

American  setcing-machines. — The  salfe  of  American  sewing-machines  is 
quite  extensive  and  continues  unabated.  As  a  rule,  however,  labor- 
8a^^ng  machinery  has  no  demand  here,  the  popular  idea  being  that  such 
machinerj'  takes  so  much  labor  from  the  workingman,  hence  lessens  the 
demand  for  labor  and  lowers  the  price. 

American  anthracite  coal. — In  April,  1878,  two  cargoes  of  anthracite 
coal  were  landed  at  Genoa,  amounting  in  all  to  1,500  tons.  Of  this, 
1,000  tons  now  remain  unsold.  Three  hundred  tons  were  sold  and  deliv- 
ered on  board  the  United  States  squadron  while  here  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
and  of  the  balance  150  tons  were  transferred  to  Milan,  leaving  the  sales 
here  much  smaller  than  I  had  hoped  for. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has  been  no  earnest  endeavor  made  in  this 
consular  district  to  introduce  anthracite  coal  among  foundry  men,  man- 
ufacturers, railroad  men,  or  the  class  of  people  generally  who  might  be 
expected  to  use  it  if  satisfie<l  that  it  wa«  for  their  interest  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  adapted  to  family  use  in  this  locality,  because  it  generates  more 
heat  than  is  required  by  the  people  in  warming  their  dwellings,  and  is 
not  controlled  for  cooking  i)urposes  as  easily  as  charcoal  and  wood  (no 
stoves  being  used). 

For  the  puqwse  of  smelting  and  propelling  steam  machinery  of  all 
kinds  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  fuel  in  use,  and  when  this  fact  is  mode 
plain  to  these  people  they  will  begin  to  adopt  it,  but  will  move  slowly,, 
because  it  is  their  nature  to  do  so,  and  for  other  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  coal  and  coke  from  France  and  England  have 
long  been  used  in  Genoa  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Secondly,  all 
grates  and  places  for  heating  are  now  adapted  to  their  use,  and  would 
have  to  be  materially  changed  to  bum  the  anthracite.  Before  business 
men  make  these  changes  they  must  be  satisfied  that  it  will  be  for  their 
interest  to  do  so ;  that  when  the  changes  are  made  the  supply  of  coal 
will  always  meet  the  demand ;  that  the  price  thereof  will  be  reasonably 
uniform  and  not  a  matter  of  caprice. 

The  coke  and  coal  countries  to  which  I  have  referred  are  represented 
here  by  reliable  men,  who  are  x)ersonally  interested  in  maintaining  their 
monopoly,  and  wiU  control  this  market  so  long  as  they  are  able.  The 
present  retail  price  of  English  coal  and  coke  in  Genoa  is  $5  per  ton, 
delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Good  wood,  fitted  for  use,  is  worth 
$10  per  cord,  delivered  as  above. 

In  my  judgment,  it  will  require  time  and  labor  to  establish  the  sale 
of  American  anthracite  coaJ  in  this  market  I  think  it  may  be  done, 
however,  if  the  effort  is  earnestly  made  and  continued  until  its  qualities 
are  known  and  appreciated  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  when  once 
known  and  established  here,  it  will  remain  one  of  our  staple  articles  of 
export.  • 

NAVIGATION. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  in 
the  year  1878  was  11,065,  of  which  number  27  were  from  the  United  States, 
carrying  13,972  tons.  In  1877  the  whole  number  of  vessels  which  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  this  port  was  12,538,  of  which  number  42  were  from 
the  United  States,  carrying  19,748  tons. 

This  shows  a  decline  of  about  one-third  in  one  year  in  the  amount  car- 
ried by  American  vessels.  There  are  several  causes  which  have  tended 
to  produce  this  result,  some  of  which  I  will  name. 

During  the  last  five  years  312  sea-going  vessels  have  been  built  in 
this  consular  district,  carrying  169,660  tons  (see  tabular  statement 
marked  E.) 

Italy  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  energy  manifested  by  her  peo- 
ple in  prosecuting  this  industry  during  the  time  included  in  the  state- 
ment. It  is  declining,  however,  the  supply  having  about  reached  the 
demand. 

Most  of  these  ships  have  been  put  in  commission  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  carrying  merchandise  between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
These  vessels  are  manned  and  officered  at  much  less  cost  than  our  mer- 
chant vessels  can  be. 

Another  cause  of  this  decline  is  the  fact  that  Genoa  furnishes  no  return 
freights  to  American  vesseU.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  our  merchant 
vessels  leave  the  port  in  ballast.  The  lack  of  suitable  facilities  for  land- 
ing freight  at  Genoa  furnishes  still  another  cause.  Masters  of  American 
merchant  vessels  often  become  disgusted  at  the  treatment  they  receive 
in  this  regard  from  consignees  and  from  custom-house  officials.  Their 
freight  must  first  be  discharged  into  lighters,  and  then  taken  to  the  place 
of  landing.  This  often  leads  to  controversy  between  the  parties  when 
the  time  for  settlement  comes,  the  master  feeling  that  the  consignee 
should  pay  the  lighterage,  or  at  least  half  thereof.  He  pleads  in  vain, 
however,  and  has  only  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

In  the  payment  of  freight,  also,  consignees,  knowing  that  the  master 
is  anxious  to  be  paid  the  amount  due  him  so  that  he  may  go  about  his 
business,  frequently  tantalize  and  provoke  him  by  offering  bills  of  ex- 
change of  doubtful  value,  or  thrcciten  to  pay  with  American  gold,  which 
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the  master  dislikes  to  receive,  because  it  is  cumbersome  and  transported 
with  a  risk  which  he  does  not  like  to  undertake,  and  which  he  is  com- 
X>elled  to  dispose  of  at  some  bank  in  Genoa,  often  at  a  loss.  The  result 
is  hard  feeling,  and  often  a  resolution  by  the  master  that  he  will  avoid 
Genoa  in  the  future  if  possible. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  prospects  in  these  respects  are  brighten- 
ing, and  that  ere  long  Genoa  will  invite  rather  than  repel  commerce  from 
her  harbor. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SAVONA. 

The  commercial  activity  and  enteiprise  of  the  city  of  Savoua,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  southwesterly  from  Genoa,  at  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  new  railroad  running  to  Br&  and  thence  to  Turin,  has  been 
seriously  felt  in  Genoa. 

The  harbor  at  Savona,  though  small,  is  fine,  and  is  provided  with 
wharves,  piers,  and  warehouses,  so  that  ordinary  merchant  vessels  can 
move  close  to  the  place  of  landing  and  discharge  their  cargoes  without 
the  expense  of  lighterage  and  with  but  little  annoyance  from  brokers 
and  pilots.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  a  stimulant  upon  Genoa^  and  sev- 
eral new  and  fine  piers  are  now  being  constructed  on  the  west  side  of  tiie 
port  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  freight.  This  work  will  be  continued,  I  am 
informed,  as  projected  several  years  ago,  and  new  whar^'es  and  docks  be 
constructed,  and  new  warehouses  be  erected,  so  that  freight  may  not  only 
be  easily  landed,  but  passengers  arriving  and  departing  by  steamer  may 
be  able  to  go  on  shore  and  on  board  without  being  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  boatmen  and  bundle-carriers  of  every  description. 

There  is  no  lack  of  means  to  accomplish  this  most  needed  work. 
Several  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Galliera  gave  Genoa  20,000,000  firajics,  to 
be  expended  in  improving  her  harbor,  to  which,  I  understand,  the  state 
added  a  like  amount.  This  work  is  now  progressing  finely,  and  I  trust 
will  be  continued  until,  completed — a  period  of  about  ten  years. 

Several  buildings  are  being  erected  and  others  refitted  for  public  use. 
The  ancient  palace  Spinola,  situated  in  Yia  AlPAquasola,  was  built  in 
1504,  by  Antonio  Doria,  a  Geneose  nobleman.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  residence  of  noblemen,  and  has  been  furnished  with  all  the 
elegance  and  show  of  ancient  time.  It  contains  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  many  works  of  art  worthy  of  notice.  This  building  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  is  being  reconstructed  into  a  "  city 
hall."  A  fine  hospital  is  also  being  erected  in  Genoa  by  the  estimable 
Duchess  of  Galliera,  widow  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

HARVESTS  OF  1879. 

This  year  the  harvests  in  this  consular  district,  and  in  Italy  generally, 
have  been  discouraging.  The  spring  rains  nearly  ruined  the  cereals, 
which  is  already  being  felt  by  the  people  in  the  increased  price  of  bread. 

The  grax)e  crop  also  has  been  a  failure,  although  the  quality  is  good. 
The  ripened  fruit  has  to  some  extent  been  damaged  by  the  phylloxera. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  In  a  country  where  the  price  of  labor  is 
so  small  that  the  greatest  industry  and  economy  are  both  required  to 
supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  a  failure  in  its  crops  has  a  tendency  to 
disintegrate  society,  to  make  men  desperate,  and  often  ungovernable. 
I  trust,  however,  that  some  way  will  be  provided  for  the  laboring  classes 
here,  and  feel  that  the  public  works  to  which  I  have  referred  will  afford 
a  living  to  many. 
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THE  GENOA  EXHIBITION. 

And  here  I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  "fair"  or  "exhibition"  of  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  province  of  Genoa,  held  in  this  city 
late  in  July,  1879,  on  the  grounds  of  the  palace  Doria,  near  the  port. 
There  were  fine  samples  of  canned  and  dried  firuit ;  flsh  of  various  lands 
preserved  in  oil  ]  wines  of  various  brands,  prepared  for  expcMrt  by  the 
mercantile  houses  of  the  city. 

The  entire  method  of  producing  silk,  from  the  silk-worm  feeding  on  the 
mulberry  leaf  to  the  cocoon  was  also  shown,  and  was  very  interesting. 
The  display  of  flowers  was  elegant  The  exhibition  of  stock  and  ma- 
chinery was  very  creditable,  but  not  of  a  high  order.  The  cows  were 
exceedingly  small.    The  horses  lacked  size  and  grace. 

There  was  a  machine  for  making  wine,  which  was  examined  with  much 
interest.  It  was  simply  constructed,  with  rollers  for  the  grapes  to  pass 
between,  expressing  the  juice  in  a  cleanly  manner.  I  trust  that  time 
wiU  bring  this  machine  into  general  use. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  which  was  August  1,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  arrived  in  Genoa  and  assisted  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  Their  presence  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
and  during  their  stay,  which  was  three  days,  the  people  of  Genoa 
greeted  them  with  an  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  I  have 
never  seen  excelled.  Every  night  the  port,  the  streets,  and  the  forts  on 
the  highlands  about  the  city  were  magnificently  illumined,  turning  night 
into  day. 

WHEAT   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  failure  in  the  Italiali  harvests  is  bringing  wheat  to  this  port  fix)m 
the  Black  Sea,  and  it  soon  must  reach  here  from  the  United  States. 
Several  dealers  have  informed  me  of  contracts  made  by  them  with  par- 
ties from  New  York  for  wheat,  to  be  delivered  here.  One  firm  has  or- 
dered twenty  cargoes,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  men  from  the  United  States  who  had  the  wheat  to  sell  came 
here,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  saw  their  customers.  The  result  is  an  ac- 
quaintance which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  hereafter. 

This  method,  as  I  said  before,  will  be  found  most  efficacious  in  intro- 
ducing American  goods  into  this  market.  Dealers  here  want  to  see  the 
goods  they  are  requested  to  buy,  and  it  is  better  for  the  seller  to  gratify 
this  wish  by  placing  his  goods,  or  samples  thereof,  before  them. 

DUTIES  ON    SUGAR. 

The  government  duties  on  sugar  are  stated  as  follows,  viz : 

In  1878,  on  refined  sugar,  28.85  francs,  about  29  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams; onrawsugar,  20.80  francs,  about  21  francs  per  100  kilograms;  in 
1879,  on  refined  sugar,  66.25  francs  per  100  kilograms ;  in  1879,  on  raw 
sugar,  53  francs  per  100  kilograms,  being  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent, 
on  this  staple,  which  is  seriously  felt  by  all. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  points  relating  to  commerce  in  this 
consular  district  during  the  year  ending  Septemli^r  30, 1879. 

J.  F.  HAZELTON. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oenoa,  September  30, 1879. 
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Statement  showing  the  comtnerce  at  Genoa,  Italy,  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1878. 

IMPOKTS. 


Articles. 


Mineral  w»tere kilos. 


Wines  and  liquors 

Olive-oil kilos. 

PaIiB.oil do... 

VolatUe  oU do. .. 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Susar do... 

Colonial  products do. . . 

Onms  and  resins do... 

Medicines do... 

Chemicals do. . . 

Paints,  dyes,  &c do... 

Fmits,  gretrnand  dried.  ..do... 


Butter,  cheese,  and  fiits . .  .do. . . 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt do. . . 

Meats,  mme,  and  poultry  .  do. . . 

Beef  and  pork,  salt do... 

Flour do  .. 

Wheat do... 

Bice do... 

Other  cereals do... 

Cattle number. 

Hides,  furs,  and  skins kilos. 

Hemp  and  flax do... 

Manufactures  of. .....  do .. . 

Cotton: 

Raw do... 


Manufactures  of do  .. 

Wool do.., 

Manufactures  of do . . . 

Silk: 

Crude do  . . 

Manufiictures  of do. . . 

Lumber,  furniture,  ice 

Hardware  and  fire-arms 


Machinery , 

Books  ana  stationery kilos. 

Coral do... 

Clocks  and  watches...! 

Musical  instruments 

iron: 

Pig ; kQos. 

Manufactured do. . . 

Copper do... 

Lead do... 

Tin do... 

Zinc do... 

Other  metals do. . . 

Jewelry 

Stone,  cla\*s,  See kilos . 

Marble 

Cosil kilos. 

Petroleum do... 

Olasaware ' , 

Bitumen kilos 

Sulphur do. . . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do... 

Manufactured do. . . 

Sundry  articles 


Total 


Quantity. 


116,626 

6, 385, 281 

1, 061, 286 

4,  625, 169 

3,458 

39,288.634 

1, 687, 642 

3, 277, 682 

19,501 

14, 067, 162 

4, 433, 033 

3, 325, 216 


4, 306, 976 

10, 783, 931 

88,939 

1,565,624 

1. 428, 106 

1, 429, 116 

1,  607, 219 

2, 238, 464 

174 

5, 351, 031 

603,321 

231,600 

17, 007, 186 

2, 597. 522 
3, 443, 055 

3,758,629 

444,801 
49, 979 


397,885 
6,385 


28,  973, 636 
22, 486, 736 
942,946 
286,892 
203,283 
619, 945 
198,710 


3, 546, 741 


408,560 
17, 183, 726 


10,829,419 
50,876 

7, 908, 742 
275 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$27,014 


77,974 

20,472 

897,364 

375, 079 

1, 581,  783 

3,009 

5, 148, 978 

435, 189 

414,  723 

93,098 

1,  573, 715 

1, 478, 619 

115,  529 


914, 374 
765,261 

24.182 
611,784 

49,453 

6, 489, 417 

103. 642 

197,887 

67,988 

1, 847. 798 

833,948 

125,673 

6, 352, 602 

2,567,039 
2, 541, 328 

796, 951 

2, 193. 745 
483,553 
276,454 
376, 870 

672.561 
76, 310 

172,686 

6,511 

71,460 

1, 177, 259 

2, 603, 219 

292,592 

25.727 

109,039 

54, 165 

615,  516 

45.895 

247, 131 

1,274 

2,422,534 

1, 040, 121 

156, 713 

195, 454 

2,539 

1,  709, 834 

1,118 

'  363,680 


51, 923, 731 


Whence  imported. 


South  AmerioiL  East  and  West  Indies,  Eng- 
land, United  States,  Germany,  Bu«aia»  Spain, 
Greece,  Turkey. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  BossIa,  United 
States,  England^  East  India,  Iforway,  Bar- 
bary  States. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  America,  France,  East  India,  England. 
Russia,  England,  Austria,  Egypt,  HoUand, 
Franca 

Da 

United  States,  South  America,    East  India, 
Egypt. 
Do. 
South  America,  East  India,  Germany,  France, 
England. 
DoT 

East  India,  France,  Egypt 
Do. 


Sweden,  Austria,  United  States, 
ngland,  France,  Germa 
^tos,  Spain,  Belgium. 


England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  United 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

England.  France. 

United  States. 

France,  Austria,  England,  Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 

United  States,  East  India,  Turkey. 

Do. 
France,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Barbary- 
States,  &c. 
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Statement  shomng  the  oommefae  at  Oenoaj  Italy,  fc. — Continued. 

EXPOBTS. 


Articloa. 


Books  and  atatloneiy kilos. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  &ts  .  .do. . . 

Cattle nomber. 

Chemicals  and  medicines  kilos. 
Cloches  and  watches  number... 

Colonial  products kilos . 

Copper,  iron,  Mid  steel . . .do. . . 
Cored do... 


Cotton: 
Baw. 


.do. 


Kanufisotures  of do 

Dyes,  paints,  &c do.. 

Earthenwareand porcelain  do. . 

Fish do.. 

!Prnits,  fresh  and  dried.,  .do. . 

Flour do.. 

Hides  and  furs do.. 

Kannf aotures  of do . . 

Hemp  and  flax do.. 

Manufactures  of do . . 

Jewelry 

ICacoaroni Idlos 

l£aohinery do. . 

Marble: 

In  bloclu  do.. 

ManufBtctures  of do. . 

Musical  instruments 


.1 


329.908 

5,577,390 

104 

1, 841. 742 

1,348 

324,553 

3, 019, 572 

22,405 


435, 576 


502,774 
4, 766. 883 

208,060 

106, 521 
5, 157, 397 

675,729 

1, 474, 162 

20,902 

1, 277, 118 

261,003 


OUre-oil kilos. 

Other  cereals do. . . 

Other  metals do. .. 

Paper do... 

Bai^ do... 

Bi^ do... 

SUk: 

Crude do... 

Manufactures  of do... 

Soap do... 

Stone,  clays,  Scq do. . . 

Volatile  oil do... 

Velvet do... 

Wine  and  liquors 

"Wool kUos. 

ManufjActures  of do . . . 

Miscellaneous 


2, 493, 410 
82.851 

177,071 
1.572,262 


Total 


2, 179, 085 
9, 426, 394 

224,429 
2, 798, 051 

417,564 
32, 878, 847 

36, 147 

110, 989 

799,907 

6, 387, 136 

693,868 

1,791 


47,963 
72,085 


Value,  includ- 

ing costs  and 

Whither  exported. 

charges. 

$62,500 

France,  Spain,  England,  Turkey,  South 
America,  United  States,  Greece. 

955,458 

Do. 

8,481 

Do. 

614,732 

Do. 

20,604 

Do. 

111,583 

Do. 

35,584 

Do. 

3, 130, 858 

France,  England,  Germany,  South  Amer- 

ica. 

573, 575 

France,  Spain,  England,  Bussia,  Greece, 

Senth    America,    Germany,    Austria, 

England.  United  States. 
Do. 

155,235 

1,  505, 562 

Do. 

49,474 

Do. 

24,369 

Do. 

243,254 

Do. 

44,749 

Do. 

245,694 

Do. 

30.449 

Do. 

358, 202 

Do. 

227,560 

Do. 

19,324 

Do. 

280,099 

Do. 

20,098 

Do. 

3,506 

186,388 

51,006 


526, 319 
108, 239 

36,799 
413,739 

22,168 
1. 827, 389 

256,558 
582, 739 

52,043 
272,564 
181,565 

65,670 
42.5,490 

34,802 
186,478 
124, 121 


14. 105, 627 


United  St-ates,  South  America,  England. 

Do. 
France,    England,  United  States,   South 
America,    Germany,    Turkey,    Egypt, 
Austria,  Spain, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  tUsirict  of  Genoa  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


ArticloB. 


Almonds 

Alftbaater 

Asbestos .• 

Barrels,  empty  petroleum 

Books 

Cheese 

Chestnuts 

Chestnut* wood  extract . . . 

Cotton  goods 

Corks 

Filigree   

Fernet  branoa 

Fruit:    - 

Candied 

Dried 

Hides,  dry 

lemons 

Macaroni 

Machinery 

Magnesite  ore 

Meats,  preserved 

Mushrooms 

Oil: 

Olive 

Sesame  

Paper 

Pagltano  slrap 

Photographs 

Pipes  

Pork,  salted 

Rags 

Bice 

Soap 

Saffron 

Silk 

Talc 

Velvet 

Vermouth 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Preceding  year 


Increase. 


Quarter  ending — 


December    March  31,  '  June  30, 
31,1878.     I        1879.       [        1870. 


$3M  82 

98  33 


444  16  I 


1.448  88 
162  08 


$88  00 

237  21 

238  30 
316  21 


1. 613  85 


1, 418  41 


3,320  61 


4,323  00 
514  44 


1,487  27 
81  35 

872  20 


8,000  12 
114  44 


4,835  31 


1. 143  73 
1, 358  31 

3, 621  31 
711  21 
304  40 


474  11 

3,873  26 
74  00 


66  10 


4, 803  83 
3,765  11 
1, Oil  91 
93  05 
125  21 
1,624  24 


76  16 

628  79 

5, 261  78 


945  32 


4,  716  71 
135  34 


5,075  56 
438  56 


1,028  00 
750  00 


44, 470  84 
38,762  00 


5, 708  84 


27,653  83 
24, 617  01 


3,036  82 


$509  00 
1,017*65 


277  07 
1,681  32 


5,428  91 


581  16 
4,896  74 


103  43 

7, 041  02 

'"21884 

'  "89  12 


302  04 
7,976  14 


51L  62 


1, 616  21 


919  20 

2,676  66 

238  11 


35, 942  24 
24, 891  59 


11, 050  65 


September 
80, 1879. 


$282  00 

180  00 

56  00 


75  20 
1,081  92 


9, 518  00 
'35,'882'61 
"7,'833'i5 


811  00 
132  70 
238  70 

2,778  22 
1,904  50 


345  66 


433  00 

95C  74 

582  38 

5,870  27 

1, 346  51 


69,853  45 
28,000  07 


41,853  38 


Total  for 
the  year. 


1354  52 

96  38 

98  00 

1,422  87 

463  30 

2,838  69 

162  08 

1, 418  41 

1, 613  85 

352  27 

7, 421  12 

81  35 

20, 143  00 

514  44 

35,882  61 

581  16 

25.565  32 

114  44 

811  00 

1, 276  41 

2, 174  55 

16, 913  81 

2, 689  71 

523  24 

66  10 

89  12 

76  16 

930  83 

18, 041  75 

3, 765  11 

2,822  61 

93  05 

125  21 

8.390  16 

1, 086  08 

1,501  58 

14,645  54 

2,773  18 


177, 920  36 
116, 270  67 


61, 649  69 


Ship-building, 


Wharves. 


Sestri  Ponente . . . . 

Savona 

Varazze 

Pia 

Voltri 

Santa  Margherita 
Sampierdarena ... 

Foce 

Camogli 

Sbrenzano 

dpotomo 

Becoo 

Kapallo 

PegU 

Total 


1878. 


No. 


17 
4 


4 

i' 


5 

1 
1 

3 
1 


Tons.      No.  I  Tons. 


7,851 
2,500 


684 


17 


39 
682 

"*5 

6 

32 


39     11, 816 


18  ,  10,812 
6  I    4, 000 


3       2.388 
2  1    1,366 


51,291 
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LEGHORI^. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Masi^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Leghorn^  for  the  year 

ending  September  30,  1879. 

In  accordance  with  consular  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  the  Department  my  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  embodied  in  six  tabu- 
lar statements,  marked  A  to  F,  inclusive. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Tables  A  and  B  show  the  general  imports  and  exports  of  this  port  from 
and  to  all  countries,  the  fwmer  amounting  to  $12,225,399.88,  with  duties 
$1,248,988.30,  and  the  latter  to  $10,667,570.09,  with  duties  $101,167.13, 
giving  adecrease  on  imports  of  $2,175,569.18,  and  on  exports  of  $79,199.50, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Tables  C  and  D  are  the  statements  of  the  imports  and  exports  between 
the  United  States  and  Leghorn.  The  imports  were  $1,106,864.80,  against 
$988,039.25  in  1878,  thus  giving  an  increase  of  $118,825,55.  The  ex- 
ports  were  $1,105,742.15,  or  $306,251.36  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year. 
Trade,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  all  countries,  has  ma- 
terially improved  here  lately. 

Table  E  shows  the  navigation  of  this  port  in  4,749  vessels  entered 
and  4,678  cleared,  the  decrease  on  American  vessels  being  very  sensible, 
five  only  having  entered  and  eight  cleared  during  the  year.  The  carry- 
ing trade  by  sailers  is  now  greatly  monopolized  by  Italian  vessels,  which 
cost  much  less  in  the  building  and  can  be  sailed  so  economically,  sea- 
men's wages  being  so  low  and  their  victuals  so  coarse  and  cheap  that 
o'ther  flags  cannot  compete  with  them.  They  are,  however,  receiving  a 
severe  blow  as  regards  Italy  from  the  competition  of  British  and  Italian 
steamers  that  carry  goods  to  the  United  States  and  England  at  such  low 
freights  as  to  oblige  shippers  to  prefer  steam  to  sail.  We  have  two  lines 
of  British  steamers  between  Leghorn  and  the  United  States,  touching 
at  other  Italian  ports ;  one  is  to  ]!^ew  York,  two  sailings  a  month,  and 
another  to  Boston,  leaving  once  a  month.  Besides  these,  there  are  five 
lines  of  English  steamers,  two  to  London  and  three  to  Liverpool,  that 
take  gootls  at  low  rates  of  freight  for  tlie  principal  ports  in  the  United 
St^es,  with  transhipment  (at  their  expense)  at  London  or  Liverpool  on 
other  steamers. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Respecting  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States,  I 
will  state  that  tobacco  shows  an  increase  over  1878  of  $234,000,  Indian 
corn  of  $6,422.80,  while  petroleum  gives  a  decrease  of  $24,743.75,  and 
cotton-seed  oil  of  $116,650,  owing  to  the  last  crop  of  olive-oil  in  Tuscany 
having  been  a  very  abundant  one,  and  prices  therefore  low.  The  next 
one  will  be  barely  one-fourth  of  the  average,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
demand  for  cotton-seed  oO  will  revive,  as  it  is  used  largely  to  adul- 
terate olive-oil  for  the  English  markets  when  prices  of  the  latter  are 
high.  The  olive-oil  shipp^  here  to  the  United  States  is  pure,  because 
the  Americans  pay  what  it  is  worth,  while  the  English  look  far  more  to 
price  than  to  quality. 

EMILIO  MASL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn^  October  17,  1879. 
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A.—Siatemeni  showing  the  general  impoHs  at  Leffhom^  Italy,  for  the  pear  ending  September 

30,  lo7". 


Articles. 


Quantity.  ;  Value  entered. 


Whence  imported. 


83,700 

20, 051 

736 


15, 

7. 

380, 

217, 

2,953, 

5,156, 

1,089, 

375, 

5. 

693, 

5, 218, 

5, 

3, 

11, 
125, 

23, 

276, 

2, 

6, 

1,403, 


279, 

219 

2,309, 

18. 

172, 

14, 

1. 143, 

46. 

10, 

2, 

1,351, 

24, 

6. 

85. 

126. 

2, 

170. 

327, 

5. 

77, 

1,327, 

833, 

6. 

4, 

8. 
274, 
464, 

1. 

68, 

1. 
1, 
1. 


000 
652 
000 
004 
421 
105 
657 
200 
008 

776 
308 
453 
661 
885 
773 
571 
150 
636 
510 
46 
916 

638 
8 
572 
828 
043 
753 
593 
397 
776 
993 

356 
517 
381 
284 
643 
686 
568 
467 
903 
852 
945 
613 
188 
412 
162 
200 
060 
118 
366 
670 
546 
466 
175 
253 
973 
194 
324 
271 
960 


Mineral  waters kiloe..'         18,027  '^ 

Wine; 

In  caslcs liters.. 

In  bottles number.. 

Vinegar liters . . 

Boer: 

In  casks do — 

In  bottles ...number.. 

LiquoTB  of  all  kind liters. . 

OifVeoil kilos.. 

Oils,  not  named do.... 

Mineral  oils do 

Coffee do 

Succory do 

Molasses  do 

Sugar : 

Befiued do 

Crude do  — 

Confectionery do  ... 

Biscuits do  ... 

Sirups    .do  ... 

Cocoa do  — 

C  hocolate do — 

Cinnamon  do  — 

Pepper  and  spices  do  ... 

Tea do.... 

Vanilla do  ... 

Mnstard do  — 

Tobacco : 

In  leaves do  ... 

Cigars    do  — 

MsnuDactured do 

Acids  of  an  kind do... 

Soda  and  potash do 

Chemical  products .do  ... 

Medicinal tierbs do  ... 

Cassia  and  tamarinds do  . . . 

Tan  bark do 

Gums do 

Soap: 

Ordinary do 

Perfumed... do 

Perfumery do 

Colors  and  dyestuffs do 

Varnish    do  ... 

Silk  o|  all  kind do  .. 

Blacking. do... 

Kemp do 

Kemp  cordage do  ... 

Thread  of  beup do 

Tissue  of  hemp do 

Buttons do 

Hemp  clothing do 

Cotton,  in  mass do 

Thread  of  cotton do 

Tissue  of  cotton do 

Cotton  blankets do 

Cotton  ribbons do 

Cotton  velvet do 

Wool do.... 

Hair do... 

Thread  of  wool do.... 

Mattressos do 

Tissue  of  wool do 

Tissue  of  hair do 

Woolen  flannels do 

Woolen  blankets do  ... 

Woolen  carpets do  ... 

Silk: 

Raw do  ...j  1,317 

Cocoons do 5,412 

SilkvelTet do i  28 

Tissueof  silk do....,  5,064 

Sewing  silk do....|  880 

Charcoal do I  9,800 

Fire-wood do  ...|       258,000 

Cabinet  wood do ■        106, 850 

Casks do....]  1,343 

Furniture do i  2.056 

Wood  works,  not  named do 60, 142 

;Straw  hats number. .i  1.804 


'  C  ITnited  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 

>$1, 027, 287  66  ,  <     France,  Germany,  Englan^Hol- 

(    land,  Spain,  Portugal, and  Tunis. 


>  1, 790, 176  52 


{United  SUtes.  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  PortuguL  Greece 
Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


V. 


268,  278  47  ,  < 


United  States,  Austria,  Belgluin 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland.  Russia,  ^eden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  iSmis,  and 
Turkey. 


>       152, 003  22 


344,554  08 


.  1,526,641  58 


i United  Stetes,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France.  Germany,  EnglandJHol- 
famd,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerhind,  Turkey, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Tunis. 


470,915  53 


i-t 


112, 560  27 


105. 004  48 


C  AnstruK  Belgium.  Egypt,  France, 
<  Germany,  Greece,  England.  Hol- 
(    land,  Switzerland,  andTorkey. 


Austria,  Belgium,  B;gypt,  France, 
J     Germany,  G  reece,  England.  Hoi- 
^     landjRussia,  Switserlaad,  Tunis, 
and  Turkey. 


r  Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  France, 
1  Germany,  Greece,  Engumd.  Hol- 
]  Ifmd^ussa,  Switzerland,  Tunis, 
[    and  Turkey. 


(  America,  Egypt,  France,  G  e  r  - 
<  many,  England,  Rusalav  Tunis, 
(     and  Switserland. 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


A. — Statement  sh/noing  the  general  imparts  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  fe, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Bags  of  all  kind kilos. 

Paper,  white  and  colored do . . . 

Flaying  cards packages . 

Lithographs • kuos. 

Cardboara do. . . 

Printed  books do... 

Blank  books do... 

Skins, raw, green, and  dry do... 

Fnrs do... 

Gloves   pairs 

Boots  and  shoes do... 

Leather Idlos. 

Iron  ore do  .. 

Pig-iroiL  in  mass  and  pieces  . . .  do . . . 
Iron,  in  bars  and  otherwise  —  do  . . 

Iron  and  steel  rails do... 

Iron  of  second  fabrication do . . . 

Steel,  in  bars  and  otherwise — do. . . 

Blacksmith  tools do  .. 

Copper  and  brass,  in  pieces    . . .  do . . . 

Leao,  in  mass  and  pieces do... 

Tin .■ do... 

Zinc .do... 

Machinery.  do... 

Gold on  value. 

Silver,  in  bars kilos. 

Jewelry,  gold  and  silver do . . . 

Watches  and  clocks  namber . 

Precions  stones kilos. 

Marble,  rough do. . . 

Marble  and  alabaster  works    ..do  .. 
Stones    and   earths   <for    arts    and 

trades) kilos. 

Bricks ....number. 

Sulphur kilos. 

Coals do  .. 

Earlihenware,  common  and  fine  do  . . 

Plate*gla8S  do... 

CrystiS works ...do  .. 

Looking't^asses do  .. 

Window-glassfS    do... 

Grain do  .. 

Oats do  . . 

Chestnuts do... 

Rice do... 

Flour do... 

Bran do... 

Paste do... 

Bread  and  sea-buscuits do. . . 

Starch do  .. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  salted .  . . .  do . . . 

Dryfndts '. do  .. 

Cafobs  ....■   ■  .....  ...■■■do. . . 

Vegetables do... 

Seeds  of  all  kinds do  .. 

Olive-kernel  cakes do . . . 

Horses number. 

Polos do  .. 

Fresh  meat ■ kilos. 

Saltmeat   do... 

Meat,  preservfMl do  . . 

Game do... 

Leeches do  .. 

Fish,  fresh,  dry,  salted,  and  smoked, 

kilos 

Caviar    kilos. 

Butter,  Aresh  and  salted do  . . 

Cheese. ■ do... 

Eggs    do... 

Grease  of  all  kind do... 

Candles do... 

Honey do... 

Wax,  yellow do  . . 

Glue do. . . 

Sponges do... 

Coral: 

Raw do... 

Worked do... 

Manure do  . . 

Stearic  acid do  .. 

Feathers  do  . . 

Bones  and  horns do  .. 

Sausages do  .. 


Quantity. 


2,574 

30,053 

108 

2,506 

4,466 

13,073 

224 

1,433,945 

1,788 

480 

118 

1,529 

2, 363, 084 

3, 540, 402 

2, 977, 595 

4, 712, 481 

357, 974 

1%  579 

227,003 

715, 995 

266,968 

4,526 

57, 341 

384,108 


32 

37 

207 

5 

5,679 

1,190 

2, 034, 685 

236.236 

87,647 

67, 663, 080 

334,218 

31,287 

132,992 

5,686 

110, 950 

39, 990,  858 

5,756 

12,100 

336,784 

23,089 

513, 416 

12,274 

3,971 

102,164 

1. 050, 361 

304,160 

23,874 

15,536 

336. 392 

1, 260, 000 

10 

2 

t460 

23,860 

420 

312 

1,830 

6,368.664 

1,451 

1,611 

48, 616 

300 

120,066 

96,456 

606 

60,687 

3,790 

10,  Oil 

10,168 

1,114 

80,925 

18,682 

66 

37,  935 

248 


Value  entered. 


Whence  imported. 


139, 026  34 


759, 703  96 


i  1,  020, 021  79 


(  United  States,  Austria^  Belgium. 
^SyP^  France,  Germany,  ana 
England. 


\ 


'  South  Amerioai  Austria,  Belgium, 
^STP^  France,  Germany,  Eng> 
land^  Switserumd,  Tunis,  and 
Turkey. 


' Austria, Belgium,  Bgypt^France^ 
Germany,  Englana,  Holland, 
Spain,  Portac^  Switzerland  „ 
and  Turkey. 


f  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 


}      476, 576  51    < 


^SyPk  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


>  2, 179, 136  36    < 


'United  States,  Austria,  Belgium 
J^gJpU    France,    GreeocL    Ger- 
many, Engjand,  Hollaao,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Portugal,  Tunis,  and 
Turkey. 


•      I 
>   1, 805, 710  89    ^ 

I 


'  Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  France 
Germany,  Greece,  England,  Hoi 
land,  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal 
Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland 
Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


EUROPE — ^ITALY. 
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A. — Statement  showing  the  general  imports  at  Leghorn^  Haljff  ^o. — Continued. 


1 

Articles.                           Quantity. 

Value  entered. 

Whence  imported. 

Musical  instruments kilos . . 

Optical  and  surgical    instruments, 

2to 

1,153 

38,211 

3,449 

2,669 

3,513 

735 

57,006 

^    $136,786  32 

• 

Mercery : 

Common kilos.. 

Fine do — 

Rubber do 

Hats number.. 

Articles  for  umbrellas kilos. . 

Objects  of  art do 

C  Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt,  France^ 
<     Germany,     Enzland,    Holland, 
(    and  Switserlana. 

Tot-al  nf  the  imports  --,,-, 

12, 225, 399  88 
14,400.969  06 

• 

Total  for  Drececuns  year 

Total  amount  of  duties  co11o<^tf^ 

1, 248, 988  30 
1, 309. 854  13 

Total  for  nreoediniE  Tear 

t 

I 

B. — Statement  showing  the  general  exports  from  Leghorn,  Italy,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Mineral  waters kilos.. 

Wine: 

In  casks liters.. 

In  bottles number. . 

Beer liters.. 

laquors do  ... 

Olive  oil    kilos.. 

Mineral  oils .do 

Succory do  — 

Confectionery do 

Tea  biscuits do — 

Chocolate do..... 

Spices,  not  named do. . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured do.... 

Acids  of  all  kind do — 

Medicinal  articles do 

Chemical  articles do.... 

Medicinal  herbs do 

Manna,  in  sorts do 

Bark do 

Lemon  peel   do.... 

Medicinal  articles,  not  named,  .do. . . 

(lums do. . . . 

Soap    do — 

PeiTumery do... 

Colors  and  dyestuffs do 

Varnish do 

Hemp do 

Hemp  conlage do 

Nets   do 

Hemp  thread    do 

Tiflane  of  hemp do  . . . 

Hemp  cloth   do 

Clothing,  ready-made do  .. 

Cotton  thread do 

Tissae  of  cotton  do 

Buttons  and  ribbons do 

Cotton  velvet do 

Wool    do — 

Hair  of  all  kind  do — 

Mattresses do  — 

Tiasae  of  wool  do 

Flannels   do  .. 

Woolen  carpets  do — 

Woolen  clothing do.... 


Quantity. 


6,144 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


) 


422,800 

36,184 

100 

524 

3, 452, 015 

5,307 

463 

1, 790, 206 

627 

20 

680 

1,062 

3, 447, 978 

831.687 

84,135 

168,805 

136 

808 

1,266 

1, 089, 449 

6, 762 

1, 474, 663 

158 

1,788,767 

600 

3, 458, 298 

507, 918 

3,838 

25,266 

8,405 

1,247 

4VI,  151 

13,136 

6,797 

184  1 

175  I 

81, 546  i 

460  1 

1,809  I 

1,790 

128 

1,013 

7,541    J 


$1, 167, 530  15 


692, 719  07 


>  1,335,878  38 


;;       124,563  55 


862,003  23 


Whither  exi>orted. 


'United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


'  South  America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  £lpg- 
land,  Holland,  Russia,  Switser- 
land,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 


15, 656  74 


V      116, 468  94 


'Norway,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


'United  States,  Austria,  Belgium , 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Russia,  and  Tur- 

.    key. 

<  United    States,    Egypt    France, 
\     England,  Tunis,  ana  Turkey. 


(Austria,  Egypt,  France,  GreeoCr 
<  England,  Holland,  Tunis  and 
(     Turkey. 


{  United  States,  Austria.  Belgium, 
^Kyp^  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Spain.  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


\ 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B,~-8tai0ment  shomng  the  general  exports  from  Leghorn^  Italy ^  ^c— Continued. 


Aiticlea. 


Charooal kilos. 

Firewood do  .. 

Cabinet  wood do... 

Casks  and  barrels do... 

Fnmitnre do... 

"Wood  works do. . . 

Carriages numbei . 

Cane  andbnsbes kUos. 

Staraw  braids do... 

Straw  hats number. 

Silk, raw  and  cocoons. kilos. 

Silk  thread do... 

Tissue  of  silk do... 

Silk  clothing do... 

Ilags  of  all  kinds do... 

Paper : 

White kUos. 

Colored do... 

Prints  and  lithographs do... 

Cardboard do... 

Printed  books do... 

Manuscripts nnmber. 

Skins kilos. 

Gloves pair. 

Yalises number. 

Boots  and  shoes pair. 

Iron  ore kilos. 

Copper  ore do... 

Zinc  ore -. do... 

Minerals  of  any  other  kind  . . .  .do. . . 

Pig-iron do... 

Iron  of  second  fitbrioation do . . . 

Blacksmith's  tools do... 

Copper,  in  cakes do... 

Copper  works do... 

Lead do  .. 

Antimony  and  arsenio,  in  metallic 

state Idles. 

Mercury do... 

Machinery, not  named do... 

Silver,  in  bars do... 

Jewelry, in  gold do... 

Gold  and  silver  watches number. 

Clocks do... 

Watchmakers'  articles kilos . 

Predons  stones do... 

Marble,  in  blocks,  brought  here  by 

railway kilos. 

Alabaster,  rough do... 

Marble  and  alabaster  works . . .  .do. . . 
Stones  and  earths,  for  arts  and  trades, 

kilos 

Bricks number. 

Sulphur,  raw  and  refined kilos . 

Coals do... 

Stone  works,  not  named do. . . 

M%)oUca  works do. . . 

Porcelain,  white  and  gilt do... 

Glass  windows do... 

Looking-glasses do... 

Glass  articles do... 

Glass  bottles do... 

Grftin do... 

Oats do... 

Chestnuts do... 

Bice do... 

Hour do... 

Bran do... 

Paste do... 

Bread  and  sea  biscuits do... 

Starch do... 

Oranges  and  lemons,  salted  ....  do. . . 

Fruits,  fresh do... 

Carobs  do... 

Fruits,  dry do... 

Vegetables,  preserved do. . . 

Seeds  of  all  Kind do... 

Oil-kernel  cakes do... 

Fresh  vegetables do... 


Value,  includ-  | 
Quantity.  ,     ing  costs  and 
cluirges. 


Whither  exported. 


152, 240 

1,300 

78,587 

ie,296 

158, 401 

803,246 

7 

11,425 

57,310 

1,972,122 

36,372 

49,671 

1,054 

5.109 

3,996,754 


56, 
158. 

37, 
20, 

249, 
1. 


30, 301, 

300, 

2,602, 

1. 170, 

10, 

95, 

5, 

6, 
2, 


268,301 

97,818 

1,358 

17,322 

21 

188 

5 

37 

18 

7, 126, 003 

381,508 

7,602,672 


4,369, 

1,418, 

107, 

21. 

143, 

274, 

4, 


10, 
713, 
225. 
809, 
313, 

18, 

286, 

786, 

9, 

24. 
54, 

53, 

278, 

1. 

•n, 

33, 
351, 


001 
314 
369 
500 
180 
943 
118 
600 
950 
562 
930 
559 
270 
099 
358 
749 
262 
260 
996 
215 
282 
385 
232 
891 
601 
435 
850 
524 


^$1,073,448  63 


340 
966 
835 
402 
758 
106 
821 
416 
890 
549 
000 
000 
675 
203 
902 

AAA 

614 
296 
949 
159 


I  <f 


279, 582  88 


(United  States,  Austria,  Erypt, 
<  Fivmoe,  Germany,  Greece,  Bhg- 
(    land,  Russia,  Tunis,  and  Turkey . 


\ 


E 


gypt,  France.  Greece,  England. 
MoUaad,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tunis, 
and  Tnrke3^ 


358,623  91 


(Austria,  United  SUtes,  Egypt, 
I  France.  Germany,  Greece,  Bng- 
]  land,  Switserland,  Tunis,  and 
(.     Turkey. 


I  (  South  America,  Egypt,  France, 
163, 404  41    -J     Germany,    Ensdand,     Switzer- 
'  (     land,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


974, 094  74    < 


654, 872  35 


'United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypti  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Portugal  Sweden, 
Norway,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


206, 375  43 


United  States,  Austria,  Belginm. 
SfCyptk  ^"n^oe,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland.  Russia,  Sp«in, 
Portogal,  Switzerland,  Tunis, 
uid  Turkey. 


United  SUtes,  Austria.  Belgium, 
Egypt,     France,     Germany, 
Greece,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Portugal,   Switser 
land,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


<BOttOfPVf^TliMVt. 
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B,^Skttem§mi  tH&wing  ih$  geiteral  mop9H$  fnm  Xiyft^mi,  /itolyi  -^o**-<^Aiiii««d. 


Articles. 

4)B«Btlly. 

Value,  includ- 
ing costs  snd 
charges. 

Whither  exported. 

Animals number.. 

Fresh  meat kilos.. 

Salt  meat do... 

Meat^  preserved do... 

Fish,  fresh,  dry,  and  salted do — 

CsTiar do.... 

Fresh  butter do — 

Cheese do.... 

Xggs do.... 

Gteaae  of  all  kinds do.... 

Candles. , do 

Boney .....do — 

Wax,  yellow  sad  white do — 

Glue do.... 

Coral: 

Kaw ^...do.... 

Worked do 

Bones  and  horns do — 

Manure do — 

Masical  instruments number. . 

Silk  umbrellas do — 

6,860 

580,097 

81,261 

19,103 

300,765 

350 

948 

53,468 

1,002,660 

13,607 

165 

45,660 

9,865 

8,682 

1.846 

7,460 

1.757,096 

164,786 

8,066 

4 

188 

366 

887.000 

12,646,901  15 
96,74658 

f  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt,     France,     Germany, 

I  Greece,  England.  Holland,*  Kus- 
sia,  Spain,  PortncaL  Switzer- 
land, Tunis,  and  Turkey. 

(United  States.  Austda,  ISgfpt, 
<     France,  C^eimany,  Greece,  Eng- 
(    land,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 

Total  exDorts. . 

10, 667. 570  09 
10.746.769  60 

l*otal  for  nny^ediuff  Tear. . .  ^ . .  t  - 

Total  amount  of  dntiea  oolleeted 

101,107  13 

C. — StaUmenJt  ihowing  ike  vmporU  Jnm,  ih^  United  States  to  t\epart  of  Leghorn  for  <&e 

^ear  ending  S^itmber  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Tobaaea.. 
Pfltrokmn 


.hogfriieads. 
...loaneli. 


Aleriiol barrels. 

Gotton-seed  oil do... 

Sosiii... ■.■•■. .....do... 

Gotn • quarters. 


AnlikradtamMl 


.tons. 


Total imports 

Total  forpneeding  jw. 


Quantity. 


2,867 

11,417 

161,700 

1,760 

4,708 

162 

81,219 

460 

160 


Valua,iBc1ud' 
ing  costs  and 
charges. 


fBiO^OOOOO 

66,978  60 

227,007  60 

26,000  00 

112,850  00 

248  00 

148^082  80 

106  00 

60O  00 


Whenoe  imported. 


1,106,864  80 
96$,  039  25 


United  States  of  Ameiiea. 


"D.—Statmneni  ekowing  the  value  of  dedated  export*  from  ike  oonBuUnr  diot/rki  of  Legihom, 
Italy,  to  the  OnHed  StaUa  dming  ike  four  guariere  of  ike  gear  ending  September  30, 1S79. 


Articles. 


Alabaster  works 

Areola 

Anise  seed 

Boracic  acid 

Barrels,  empty 

Citrons,  candled 

Cherries,  dry 

36  C  E— VOL 


Quarten  evdiog— 


UeeemberOl, 
1678. 


$528  24 
28,852  72 


17.868  83 

2,215  60 

10,871  17 

1,697  84 


Msroh   81. 
1879L 


n 


12,376  03 
6»720  41 


14,089  39 
8,210  88 
2,882  48 


June  80, 1810. 


1806  74 

9, 219  41 

228  96 

84. 714  90 

1,740  28 

29,580  20 


September 
80, 18T9. 


«2,838  21 
15,212  07 


27,088  08 

1,014  11 

119,886  85 


Total  for  the 
yesr. 


t5»443  29 

60,004  61 

226  00 

98,710  00 

8^180  87 

162, 670  16 

1,697  84 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


D.—SMement  skawing  the  value  of  declared  eugforU  from  the  eaneular  dietriot  of  Lefkern 

Italjf,  to  Ae  United  Statee,  ^o.— Continued. 


ArtiolM. 


Quaiior  ending- 


Chalk 

Cheese 

Gentian  root 

Hemp 

Iron  ore 

Juniper  berriee 

Lanxt)!  leaves 

Marble  works 

Orris  root 

Olive  oil 

Paste 

Pumloe  stone 

Pomloe-stone  bricks 

Bags 

Soap 

Soap  stock 

Riena  earth 

"Senna  leaves 

Talc 

Tow 

Umber  earth 

Wine 

Hiscellaneoas 


December  31, 

1878. 


$95  23 


604  42 
2, 911  42 


1, 138  68 
468  48 
1,082  86 
1,832  44 
8,9W78 


2,404  41 


76,879  90 
28.516  06 


1,048  58 


Total  in  United  Stales  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


1,375  62 

1,390  66 

1,182  61 

62  63 

239  45 


191, 801  08 
169,099  67 


22,702  31 


March  81. 
1870. 


146  32 


12,894  49 


444  16 
201  54 

547  61 

1,492  19 

35,986  81 

8(^90 

2,469  10 

869  95 

126,780  72 

88, 783  69 

8, 511  51 

1, 700  86 

2,669  92 

1,078  29 


Jane  80, 1879. 


874  58 
503  08 
116  71 


258,506  57 
140,693  72 


117, 902  85 


$860  25 

1,718  57 

24,865  83 


858  30 


1.287  10 
28,361  64 


Septemb^ 
80,  1879. 


1, 788  58 

252  07« 

131, 366  45 

28, 991  74 

891  76 

1, 701  33 

2, 010  81 

1.613  40 

1, 438  49 

625  42 

707  86 

867  65 


298.778  44 
264,188  55 


84,634  89 


$89  55 


51,886  48 
54  04 


1,758  21* 

191  95 

14,790  28 


4,050  90 

750  57 

80.582  60 

25, 714  29 

8,886  48 

2,320  89 

686  48 

1.188  47 


578  80 
1,558  86 
1,346  94 


856, 570  16 
225,558  85 


131,  Oil  81 


Total  for  the 


$184  78 

46  32 

1,606  82 

17  019  48 

76,192  26 
1,686  83 
1,023  82 
S.388  6S 
4,803  68 

88.187  96 
868  90 

10. 761  90 
1,872» 
415,609  67 
121,965  78 
7,289  75 
6,770  68 
5,856  71 
5.205  78 
2,829  IS 
2, 761  41 
2,922  33 
2,070  65 


1, 105, 742  15 
7991.400  79 


806.251  36 


£. — Statement  thomng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1879. 


Flag. 


From— 


Aostrian 

British 

Beldam 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian  

Norwegian . . . 

Russian 

fiwedish 

Spanish 

Tnrkish 

Tunisian 

United  States. 


Steamers. 


No. 


289 

7 


18 

487 

83 


United  States 

Genoa    

Marseilles ... 


1,510 


Total 2,248 


Tons. 


201.207 
7,837 


18,128 

151,002 

20, 576 


684,884 


BNTBBBD. 


1,779 


929,868 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


8 

64 
6 
9 
2 

49 
9 

80 
2,288 
8 
1 
6 

12 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2,601 


Tons. 


8,412 

17,858 

6.684 

1,818 

478 

4,090 

1,886 

4,709 

112,100 

2,657 


TotaL 


2,100 
1,606 
864 
45 
1.266 
1,289 


168,214 


No. 


8 
303 

18 
9 

20 
486 

42 

80 

8^796 

8 

1 

6 

16 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 

4,^ 


Tons. 


8,412 

218,565 

14.021 

•  1.313 

18,601 

156.603 

22.4«2 

4,709 

046.934 

2.667 


2,160 
8,887 

864 

45 

1«266 

1,289 

668 

1,008,077 
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l&.'^Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Italy  j  ^o. — Con  tinned. 


Flag. 


AoBtrian 
British... 
Beifiian.. 


I0« 


Pantob. 

Dtttch 

French .... ...... 

Oennan 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian 

BoMlan 

Swedish 

SpaniiUi 

l^kish 

Tunisian 

United  States  .. 


To— 


CLBARBD. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


237 

7 


18 

487 

31 


Ui^ted  States 

6«noa 

l£areeilles.... 


Total. 


1,508 


109,667 
7,337 


18,128 

151,002 

20,570 


533,704 


Sailing  vessels. 


Ko. 


1,779 


7 
56 
5 
8 
2 
47 
10 
31 
2,234 
5 
1 
5 
11 
2 
1 
8 


2,242 


927,177 


2,430 


Tons. 


2,801 

13.806 

6,404 

1,196 

473 
3,826 
2.079 
5,336 
109,876 
1,506 

313 
1,657 
1,298 

285 

45 

4,801 


154,691 


Total. 


No. 


7 
296 

12 
8 

20 
484 

41 

31 
3.742 
5 
1 
5 

15 
2 
1 
8 


Tons. 


2.301 

213,553 

13,741 

1,198 

13,601 

164,828 

22,649 

5,836 

643,080 

1,508 

318 

1,557 

3,072 

285 

45 

4.801 


4.678 


1, 081, 868 


KoTB. — ^The  statistic  tables  published  by  the  port  anthorities  do  not  enable  me  to  state  the  number 
of  vessels  of  each  flag  arrired  from  each  oounory  separately,  but  only  the  total  number  of  vessels  of 
each  flag  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year. 


MESSINA. 

Beport.  by  Consul  Owen^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Messina  for  the  year 

1878. 

I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  report  on  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion  at  this  port,  together  with  the  tabulated  statements,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1878. 

IMPOBTS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  amount  to  $4,539,015,  on  which 
duty  wa»«  paid  to  the  amount  of  $300,435,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $7,832.76.  Aside  fi[x>m  the  cargoes  of  petroleum  of  the  total  value 
of  $(>4,000,  there  have  been  no  direct  importations  l^om  the  United 
States,  although  our  cotton  goods  are  now  found  on  the  market.  These 
are  oUtaine<l  through  German  and  English  agents,  and  have  been  found, 
in  quality  and  style,  to  compare  favorably  with  foreign  manufactures. 
There  is  uo  doubt  but  in  time  they  will  be  preferred.  As  has  been 
often  remarked,  the  lack  of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  United 
State's  prevents  the  import  trade  from  assuming  any  great  proportions. 


EXPORTS. 


The  expoit  trade  amounted  to  $9,136,386.  an  increase  over  that  of 
IST7  4»t  $1,254,670.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  aoundant  crops  of  fruit  and 
write,  the  freight  tacilitieH,  and  the  large  demand  for  these  articles  from 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States.    The  total  value  of  declared 
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expoTtB  from  the  consular  district  ibr  the  year  eading  B^ptenber  30, 
1879,  (2,474,541,  is  in  excess,  as  regards  the  same  period  last  year,  in 
the  sum  of  1350,656. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  green  fruit,  the  principal  article  of  export* 
shipped  from  Messina  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  April 
30, 1879,  was  662,298,  while  that  of  the  previous  year  was  500,203,  a 
difference  of  162,095  boxes  for  the  present  year. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  total  amount  of  tonnage  that  entered  the  port  of  Mesmna 
was  1,141,465,  of  which  5,846  tons  is  represented  by  fourteen  Ameriiean 
vessels,  a  smaller  number  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  arrival  of  English  steamers  for  America  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  rates  of  freight  charged.  "The  Florio,  an 
Italian  company,  are  building  two  fine  steamers,  designed  for  the  trms- 
portation  of  fruit,  which  they  propose  placing  on  the  Uue  between  Sicily 
and  the  United  States.  Should  it  become  a  success,  a  strong  competi- 
tion may  be  expected. 

CEOPS. 

Owing  to  a  backward  spring  and  dry  summer,  the  crops  have  suffered, 
and  it  is  thought  that  hardly  one-half  of  the  wine  usually  made  oould 
be  obtained  this  season.  The  yield  of  fruit,  while  not  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  promises  well,  and  of  all  the  products  is  the  most  abundant. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Work  on  the  new  bonded  warehouses  will  begin  next  month.  Par- 
liament having  authorized  the  building  of  the  rsulway  between  Palfimio 
and  Messina,  it  is  expected  that  the  construction  of  the  line  will  soon 
be  commenced.  When  completed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  both 
cities,  as  well  as  to  the  intermediate  ix>untxy. 

AaENOIES. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the  agent  at  Catania 
that  he  is  unable  to  procure  the  required  statistics  in  season  for  the 
compilation  of  the  tables,  as  reqnifed  by  the  regulations.  He  h<^>es, 
however,  to  obtain  them  later,  and  will  forward  them  when  i«oeived. 
In  this  connectioD,  it  can  nevertheless  be  stated  that  the  export  trade, 
:and  particularly  that  with  the  United  Stales,  is  in  a  proi^>eroos  con- 
dition. 

STRAOtTBE. 

The  exports  and  imports  from  and  into  this  port  are,  respectively, 
$659,181  and  $85,307.  There  has  been  no  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

GIOJA. 

The  shipment  ol  crude  olive  oil  from  this  port  amounted  to  $l,078,28i>, 
none  of  which  was  consigned  to  our  merchants. 

GEO.  n.  OWEN. 
Unh'ep  States  Consulate, 

Messina  J  October  4, 1879. 
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StaUmewt  thmving'  ti^  imporU^i  MMtinafor  ike  year  mt^  D^omiher  31, 1878. 


ArttolM. 


QvMitny. 


Books 

Beef,  salted  and  smoked 


.kUos. 


— do. 
...dH. 


Bread  and  biscnit kilos.. 

Bricks  and  earthen  tubes do  . . 

Coffee do... 

Chemical  products do . . . 

Cooo»  do... 

Cheese do  .. 

Copper  and  brass do  .. 

jCoMV. do.. 

Colon do  .. 

Candles,  stearine do... 

Cotton  textare do. . . 

Cotton  galloons. do... 

Cotton  relvet do... 

Cotton,  spun do... 

Cod  and  stook  flsb do... 

Crystal  and  glass  wauM do. . . 

Casks,  empty 

Cinnamon kflos.. 

Caps  and  hats 

Bye-stniBi kUos.. 

Barthenwares do... 

Essences do... 

Floor do... 

Tmit  greett  and  dr>- do... 

FOnltiirs 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

OresM)  of  all  kinds kilos.. 

Hemp  ropes do... 

Hemp  and  linen, spnn do... 

Hides, raw  and  tanned do... 

Iron  rails  do... 

Iron,  worked do  .. 

Iseii  wfpe. do . . . 

Iron  pistes do.. 

Iran  ore do. .. 

Iron  tools 

Juice  of  lemon,  concentrated . . .  .kilos. . 

Indigo do... 

I/ead do... 

liinen  cloth do. . . 

I^<|nors 

ICMhinery  

Mercery 

Oils,  not  specified kilos.. 

Paper do... 

Pepper  and  pimento do . . . 

nice do... 

Resin do... 

Sugar do... 

Steel  in  bars do... 

Snk  goods 

Stardi kilos.. 

Spices do... 

Obtain  bos do... 

Timber do... 


1,177 

878 
106,979 


74,862 

23,000 

177,039 

10,610 

8,686 

46^607 

89^976 

42,972,454 

6^771 

1.942 

269.229 

1,898 

7,998 

813,202 

950;  587 

165,805 


881 


I 


1,429,419 

15,187 

•  1,114 

267,878 

10,626 


Wines 

Wheat  end  other  grain kilos. 

Woolen  goods 


Woodcawsrks kiloe.. 

Wax. do... 

Zinc do... 

SoQdiy  artioli6 


Total 


80,561 

80,993 

57,845 

1,501,113 

1.497,211 

1,110,421 

11,771 

16,838 

842,480 


47,163 

1.545 

3tr,576 

87,510 


688,210 
11.252 

1,572;  204 

210,488 

760,873 

98,922 


19,215 

806 

4,810 

520,686 


21.034.447 


26.755 
18,974 

55^075 


Yalueen- 
tered. 


61,228 

865 

2;  860 

460 

5,885 

1,600 

53,042 

i,m 

1,166 

16.890 

29,725 

222.468 

8,010 

645 

298,050 

4,000 

12,080 

152,540 

89,510 

23,060 

4,175 

145 

87,700 

111,000 

7.000 

5,220 

29,815 

1.280 

8,780 

15,530 

8,685 

5,315 

26,086 

265,890 

538,500 

76,090 

2,290 

2,900 

56.000 

28,450 

12,590 

5,000 

3.400 

26,685 

16,470 

29,680 

18,030 

65.540 

5, 600 

14.830 

157, 810 

64,790 

184,780 

12,310 

14,390 

8.040 

490 

i,no 

99,770 
175 
1,210 
1, 391, 900 
71,900 

8,990 

7,790 

8,000 

233,440 

4,589,015 


Amount 
of  duties. ' 


Wkoneo  Imported. 


.[. 


920 

80 
157 

isa 

770 

Free. 

43,200 

99 

219 

878 

817 

Ftee. 

189 

60 

86.480 

809 

1,250 

7.045 

8.284 

1,756 

115 

60 

2,228 

16 

129 

140 

1.020 

99 

370 

Ffm. 

55 

100 

609 

900 

2,880 

16,615 

200 

170 

3,929 

1,369 

95 

15 

50 

2.550 

1.M0 

600 

800 

88,000 

899 

805 

Free. 

1,095 

89,600 

2,005 

4,805 

80 

95 

.  19 

Free. 

10 

96 

70,845 

6,420 

499 

160 

400 

2,918 

899.485 


France,  Germany,  Englandi 

Italy. 
Sngbad. 

Oreeoe,  Turkey,  Pfasila. 
C^enuany,  Austria,  KnglanC 
Italy. 

Do. 
Bracil,  Italy. 
Bu^Land,  Irance,  tUSiy, 

Swltierland,  Holland,  Italy. 
Kngland,  France* 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy,  France. 
Bngbind,  France,  Italy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Xngland,  SwedM,  ITorway. 
Austria,  Germany.  France. 
Italy. 

Do. 
Italy,  France,  Bhglaad. 
Bngland.  France,  (jermany. 
France,  Italy. 
Italy. 

Turkey,  Prussia. 
Italy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England.  Spain.  France. 

Do. 
Brazil,  Russia. 
Bngland,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy,  England. 
Italy. 

England,  Italy. 
Bngland,  France. 
England,  Holland. 
England,  France. 
England,  Italy. 
Dljrorent  countries. 

Do. 
France,  G^ermany,  Italy. 
Italy. 

Italy,  Holland. 
Itriy. 

Holland.  Franoe,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
France,  Italy. 
England.  lUuy. 
Dinereni  count] 


countries. 
Franc 

Austria. 


Baglaad,  France 

Italy. 

France,  Germany,  Italy. 

Russia,  Turkey. 

France,  Bngbind,  Germany, 

Italy. 
Italy,  Ctormany. 


Italy.  France. 
England,  FraaoeL 
Difforent  countries. 


FraaoeL  Italy. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  MesHna  for  the  year  ending  BeoemJber  31, 1878. 


Artioles. 


Almonds,  shelled  and  tmshelled . .  kilos . . 

Brbnstone do... 

Beef,  salted  and  smoked do... 

Bran do.. 

Basket  vorks 

Chemicals kilos.. 

Capers,  salted  and  pickled do. . . 

Cheese do.. 

Chestnuts do. .. 

Casks,  empty hectolitres. 

Coal kilos. 

Dy  e-stnflJB,  gronnd  and  migroimd . .  do . . , 
Essences do.. 


Quantity. 


1,400,628 
4,124,136 
1,584 
8,588 


Fflberts do...  3,570,030 

Famitare do...        1,353 

Pish,  salted do...       84,488 

Pruit: 

Lemons  and  oranges hozes . .  1, 300, 615 


252,602 

88,141 

6,517 

68.000 

U,711 

231,000 

138,785 

252,097 


Oreen,  salted kilos.. 

Dry,  not  specified do. . . 

Fnrs,  prepared do... 

Forage do  .. 

Grease  of  all  kinds do... 

Hats 

Hair kilos.. 

Herbs,  flowers  and  medical  leayes  .do. . . 

Jaices,  not  specified do... 

Juices  of   lemon,   concentrated   and 

raw  kilos.. 

Licorice  roots do... 

Ifating. do... 

Hustard  seed , do... 

Machines do... 

Medical  drags,  not  specified do. . . 

Olive  oil do... 

Pnmice  stone do... 

Pistachio  nuts do... 

...........................do. .. 

not  specified ...do... 

IS,  raw  and  tanned do . . . 

Silk,  raw do... 

Tartars do... 

"Wooden  hoops do . . . 

Wine,  in  bottles  and  casks 

Other  articles 


1, 784, 494 
416,377 
8,619 
25,100 
92 


8,040 

49, 919 

106,512 

1,603,148 
1,050 
42,390 
78,107 
2,831 
45,295 
6,014,297 

86,468 

18,480 

97,370 

279, 817 

113,783 

69,136 

2, 262, 170 

3,943,540 


Total 

Amount  of  dnty  paid 


Yalne, 

indndlnff 

costs  ana 

charges. 


$402,696 

86,845 

390 

980 

200 

15,235 

11,450 

2,285 

2,105 

16.440 

1,860 

10,725 

1, 624, 225 

493, 380 

400 

8,425 

2,281,780 

160,402 

39,278 

4,210 

815 

23 

10, 135 

1,500 

8,750 

23,470 

429,460 

220 

21,730 

16,080 

630 

19,860 

1, 740, 980 

2,100 

13,205 

5,790 

29,420 

76,120 

622,685 

595,265 

24,210 

251,460 

70,816 


Whither  exported. 


9,186,386 


78,455 


Prance,  United  States,  England,  Russia. 

Do. 
Egypt,  Prance,  Turkey,  South  America. 
Italy. 

Do. 
Italy.  Prance. 
B^yS^  Prance,  Italy. 

Do. 
ITnited  States,  Prance,  England,  Egypt. 
Italy. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  Stiktes,  Praaoe,  England,  Ger- 
many, &c. 

Do. 
Italy. 
Italy,  Austria. 

United  States,  Russia,  England,  Prance, 
Austria,  Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy. 

Do. 
Italy,  Prance. 
Italy. 

Italy,  Prance,  England. 
Egypt,  Prance,  Inly,  Holland. 
Umt«d  States,  Prance,  England,  Gerw 
many. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy. 

Do. 
United  States,  England,  Prance,  BnasiA, 
Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Prance,  Italy,  AnstriA. 
Prance,  Italy. 

Do. 
England,  France,  United  States,  Aus- 

iBa. 
Prance,  Italy. 

Do. 
Different  countries. 


Statement  shovoing  the  HMvigaiMn  at  the  port  of  Meeeina  for  ihe  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 


Flag. 


United  States. 


Austrian 
British.. 


Belgian 
Danish  . 
Dutch  . 
I^vnch  . 


Prom- 


United  States,  Italy,  Turkey,  Prance, 
Greece 


Italy,  Austria,  Prance,  England 

United  States,  England,  Italy,  Austria^ 

Spain,  Black  Sea 

Belgium,  Prance.  Italy , 

England,  Italy,  Russia,  Baltic 

do 

Prance,  Italy,  England,  Turkey,  Egypt. 


EMTBBBD. 


Steamera. 


Na 


810 

6 

5 

81 

64 


Tons. 


1264,921 

7,898 

4.948 

27,868 

76.697 


Sailing  Yes- 


Jlng'^ 


Na 


14 
24 

43 


17 
9 
9 


Tons. 


6,846 
7,817 

7.851 


«,U1 
1,649 
1,848 


TotaL 


Ko. 


14 

U 


40 
78 


7,SI7 

871k  772 
7,881 
«;K4 

18,  ns 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  thepont  of  Messinaj  ^j. — Continned. 


Fli«. 


From— 


Greek 

Qerman  — 
Norwegian 
RiiMiao — 
Swedish... 


Samiaii . 
TurkJsli 
Italian . . 


France.  Italy,  Bnsland,  Tnrkey,  Egypt 

Italy,  Buflaia,  Baltic,  England 

United  Sutes,  Rossla,  Italy,  Baltic 

Black  Sea,  England,  Baltic.  France 

United  States,  England,  Baltic,  Black 

Sea 

Turkey,  BlackSea , 

Tarkey,  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  Greece ...... 

Italy,  tfnited  Statea,  Black  Sea,  Eng- 

Luid,  Baltic,  Turkey,  India , 

Coaating  trade 


Total 


UITBSBD. 


Steamera. 


No. 


6 
29 

9 
10 


950 


1,425 


Tona. 


852 

18,642. 

8,948 

11,638 

1,880 


SailineTes- 


ley 


No. 


240 

8 

36 


507.682 


925,169 


2 

5 

24 

222 
2,085 


Tona. 


49,986 
636 

8,944 


629 
866 

3,811 

51,084 
74,878 


2,683  .216,296 


TotaL 


No. 


246 
32 
46 
10 

7 

5 

24 

1,172 
2,036 


4.108 


Tons. 


60,788 
19,278 
12,892 
11,688 

2,619< 
866. 
8,811 

668,766- 
74.378 


1,141,465 


Flag. 


To- 


CLBABBD. 


Steamers. 


Na 


United  Statea. 


Anatrian 
British.. 


Belgian 

Baiflah 

Dutch 

French  .... 

Greek 

German  — 
Norwegian 

Bnssian 

Swedish  ... 


Samian . 
Turkish 
Italian.. 


United  States,  Itaij,  Turkey,  France, 
Greece 

Italy,  Anstiia,  France,  England , 

United  States,  England,  Italy,  Austria, 
Spain,  BlacK  Sea 

Belgium,  France,  Italy 

England,  Italy,  Russia^  Baltic 

do 


France,  Italy,  England,  Turkey,  Egypt. 
do  


Total. 


Italy,  Russia,  Baltic,  Enghmd 

United  States,  I^ussia.  Italy,Baltic 

Black  Sea,  England.  Baltic,  France 

United  SUtea,  England,  Baltic,  Black 
Sea 

Turkey,  BlackSea 

Turkey,  Black  Sea,  E^nrpt,  Greece 

Italy,  United  States,  Black  Sea,  Eng- 
land, Baltic,  Turkey,  India 

Coaating  trade \ 


306 

6 

5 

31 

68 

6 

28 

9 

9 


943 


1,411 


Tons. 


Sailing  Tea- 
sew. 


Na 


261,721 

7,888 

4,243 

27,863 

76,092 

852 

18,120 

8,948 

11,000 

1,890 


18 
22 

40 


505,602 


15 

7 

7 

230 

3 

34 


!»» 


2 

5 

20 

162 
916 


Tons. 


7,348 
6,880 

7,290 


1,870 
1,279 
1,120 
47,856 
686 
8,280 


629 

856 

3.310 

87,284 
70,058 


918,124  2,480  194,656  8,891   1,112,780 


Total. 


No. 


18 
22 

346 

6 

20 

88 

70 

236 

31 

43 

9 

7 

5 

20 

1,106 
1,916 


Tona. 


7,348 
6,890 

269,011 
7,899 
6,113 
28,648 
77,212 
48,708 
18,766 
12,178 
11,000 

2,619 

866 

8,819 

542,786 
70,068 


PALEBMO. 


jBqporf,  hy  Consul  Bayly^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  of  Pa- 
termOj  and  on  the  industries  and  condition  of  the  people  of  all  Sicily. 
1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  consular  regulations,  my  annual  report  for  this  consular  dis- 
trict, showing  the  vi^ne  and  description  of  the  exports  and  imports ;  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  navigation :  the  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  with  a  briei  notice  of  the  industries  of  the 
island,  its  social  and  material  development,  and  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  its  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 
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INDTTBl^rBS  AKD  OONMltOIT  OF  SICILY. 

Sicily,  in  consoqtieiice  of  its  being  destitute  of  iron  and  coal,  and 
scantily  snpplied  witb  ftiel  and  water-power^  has  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  mannfaetaring  interest.  The  energies  and  wealth  of  the  people, 
as  in  the  daycr  of  the  Roman  Empire,  are  absorbed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  commercial  enterprises.  The  establishment  of  constitutional 
liberty,  the  breaking  up  of  religious  corporations,  and  the  suppressiotr 
of  monastic  orders  have  contributed  mafterlally  to*  advance'  social  inter- 
ests and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  island.  The  forcible  release 
of  society  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  has  given  a  new  ^impulse  to 
tiie  refinements  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Confidence^  has  been  re- 
stored, and  men  unite  to  build  up  and  foster  the  business  interests  of 
the  country.  Population  has  increased^  and  the conditionof  the  masses 
has-been  ^eatly  improved  by  the  generalization  of  trade  and  increased 
educational  fiscilities. 

Although  Sicily  has  made  such  satisfactory  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace  since  the  accession  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  is  beginning 
to  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foundation  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  the 
standard  of  social  life  has  not  made  the  progress  due  to  the  period. 
The  squalor  and  degradation  of  the  masses  under  the  Bourbons  of  Na- 
ples was  so  inveterate  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  effectually 
eradicate  the  effects  of  their  Mai  regime. 

Sicily,  territorially  isolated,  with  tilre  energier  and  aspirations*  of  the 
people  fettered  by  a  merciless  tyranny  and  forced  destitution,  the  breatii 
of  social  life  was  well-nigh  spent  when  its  politioal  freedom  was  aeoom* 
plished.  Public  spirit  had  become  so  torpid,  and  its  intellectual  stag- 
nation so  great,  that  the  common  sympathies  and  interests  of  mankind 
had  almost  ceased  to  pulsate  through  its  domain.  Physical  condi- 
tions, I  venture  to  say,  contribute  to  impede  the  progress  of  social  de- 
vdopment.  The  placid,  dreamy,  delightful  clime  seems  in  nowise  con- 
ducive to  habits  of  study  and  intellectual  pursuits.  One  gravitates,  as  it 
were,  by  some  inevitable  law  to  a  life  easy  going,  indolent,  and  purpose- 
less. In  the  last  decade  a  large  portion  of  the  population  have  risen  to  afflu- 
ence and  enjoy  that  immunity  from  physical  labor  requisite  to  mental 
productiveness,  yet  there  is  but  little  intellectual  activity.  Proneness 
to  pursue  old  methods,  and  to  cling  with  pertinacity  to  the  customs  of 
their  forefietthers,  are  strikingly  characteristic.  I  may  add,  however, 
that  this  imi>erviousness  to  new  ideas  is  somewhat  relaxing  its  grip  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  island  by  daily  intercourse  with  foreign 
social  elements^  but  ''  il  dolce  far  niente^  being  hereditary,  contagious, 
and  infectious  m  Sicily,  the  process  of  improvement  is  one  of  absorption 
rather  than  of  effort. 

With  the  present  opportunities  for  education  and  moral  enlighiment, 
one  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  coming  generation  will  outgrow  those 
narrow  minded  prejudices  and  attachment  to  obsolete  ideas  which  now 
impede,  to  a  great  extent,  social  and  material  development. 

POPtTtiAa?ION. 

The  population  of  Palermo  in  1847  was  178,35(y.  In  1882  it  was  187,180, 
and  by  the  last  census  of  1878  it  had  increased  to  219,398,  an  increase 
in  sixteen  years  of  42,218: 
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MHiSBAL  PRODTTOTS. 

Sttlplror,  salt,  and  gypsum  are  the  princ^al  minerals  of  Sicily.  Por- 
pKyty,  alabaerter,  and  marbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty  are  met  witJi 
i«r  dMfferent  portions  of  the  island. 

Sulphur, — ^This  is  the  principal  branch  of  mining  industry^  and  it  iH  a 
great  source  of  wealth  to  the  ii^and.  The  mines  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Girgenti  and  Licata,  near  the  seaboard.  The  mines  of  Lercara  fur- 
tiier  inland  are  quite  detached.  The  exportation  from  Palermo  is  con- 
fined to  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Lercara,  which  is  of  superior  quality 
and  commands  the  highest  x>rices.  This  branch  of  industiy  has  suffered 
severely  in  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  unprecedented  low  prices,  and 
the  continuance  of  expensive,  wastefbl,  and  slipshod  methods  of  pro- 
duction. With  a  judicious  application  of  mechanical  processes  even  at 
ttkepresent  low  prices  the  mines  could  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  value  of  the  exjwrtation  from  Palermo  to  the  United  States  in 
18TS  was  $401,038,  and  in  1879  it  did  not  exceed  $211,230. 

Saltj  marine  and  rock,  is  produced,  to  a  great  extent,  and  largely  ex- 
jKjrted.  It  is  the  chief  product  of  Trapani,  from  which  port  150.000  tons 
were  shipped  this  year  to  l^orway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States — a 
considerable  increase  over  last  year. 

BAIL  Wats. 

Public  attention  continues  to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  rail- 
way communication.  The  expansion  of  commerce  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  increased  fkeilities  of  transport  from  the  interior  to  the  sea- 
board. Domestic  and  foreign  trade  exhibit  a  progressive  improvement 
where  railways  have  been  constructed,  and  those  that  are  now  being* 
compleW  will  be  equally  as  advantageous  to  the  development  of  com- 
merce. 

Railways  completed. — Railway  communication  has  been  opened  between 
the  following  cities :  Between  Palermo  and  Gergenti ;  between  Licata 
and  Catania,  by  way  of  Cattanissetta ;  between  Catania  and  Messina, 
and  Catania  and  Augusta. 

Railways  in  course  of  oonstruction.-^The  following  railways  are  almost 
completed  :  From  Palermo  to  Trapani ;  from  Trapani  to  Marsala,  and 
Ax>m  Marsala  to  Mazzora. 

Railway  projected, — From  Aragona  to  Caldare. 

AaBIClTLTITRE. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  developing  ag- 
lioultnre  in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  area  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cereals  and  fruits  is  annually  iDereasing,  and  the  capabilities  of  the^ 
extensive  and  fertile  plains,  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  expansion, 
are  enhanced  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  culture,  and  by  a  more 
eeatefal  application  of  irrigation.  Boantifal  harvests  have  augmented 
the  commerce  of  this  i)ort  to  a  magnitude  which  it  never  heretofore 
reached,  and,  I  doubt  not,  Palermo  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  busi- 
ness increase  than  any  port  in  the  Mediteorranean.  AJmest  evety  article 
of  production  has  exhibited  an  increase  of  quantity,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  internal  commerce,  and  the  development  of  steam  commu- 
nication with  the  great  commercial  centers  of  t^e  world,  have  furnished 
accessible  markets  for  the  superabundant  crops. 
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The  new  year,  in  contrast  with  the  three  preceding  years,  opens  most 
dnauspicionsly  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Under  the  adverse  influ- 
ence of  the  failure  of  staple  crops,  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the 
character  and  result  of  the  trade  of  this  port  during  the  ensuing  year* 
The  crops  of  cere^als,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  estimate^ 
are  insuf&cient  for  home  consumption,  and,  in  consequence,  there  will  be 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  exports,  and  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  im- 
ports. The  markets  of  Italy  and  France,  heretofore  supplied  to  some 
extent  from  Sicily,  will  have  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply.  The  har- 
vest in  Sicily  is  quite  as  bad  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  laboring  class  to  obtain  sufficient  food  to  support  life  are 
most  appalling.  In  consequence  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  Sicily,  the  laborer  has  few  directions  in  which  he 
can  find  employment.  Poverty  and  wretchedness  are  therefore  attend- 
ant on  a  failure  of  staple  crops'.  The  deficit  in  food  substances  is  not 
greater  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  an  agricultural  crisis  is 
more  severely  felt  because  Sicily  lacks  the  stimulus  and  support  of  man- 
ufactures. 

The  grain  crop  of  Sicily  in  1 878  was  3  per  cent,  above  a  medium  yield, 
and  this  year  it  is  24  per  cent,  below,  making  a  difference  of  27  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  crop  of  last  year. 

This  report  embraces  the  following  statistical  information  : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  general  exports  for  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1879. 

2.  A  statement  of  ttie  general  imports  for  the  same  period. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  navigation  for  the  same  period. 

4.  A  summary  statement  of  the  declaimed  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  and  the  two  preceding 
years. 

5.  A  statement  showing  the  amount  of  shipping  entering  the  port  for 
the  same  period.  ^ 

6.  Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

7.  Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  imx>orts  from  the  United  States 
for  1879  and  the  two  preceding  years. 

8.  Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  from 
and  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 

9.  Statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  American  shipping  en- 
tering the  port  for  the  same  period. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  CONSULATE. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  at  this  consulate  has  almost  quad- 
rupled in  the  last  five  years.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  not 
more  than  425  invoices  were  legalized,  and  the  total  of  fees  received 
was  (1,653.16.  In  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  no  less  than 
1,700  invoices  were  legalized,  and  the  total  of  fees  receivea  and  returned 
to  the  government  by  me  was  $6,071.78.  Financial  gain  for  the  gov- 
ernment this  year,  $4,418.62. 

S.  P.  BAYLY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Palermo^  October  26, 1879. 
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Statement  showing  the  eommeroe  <it  Palermo  for  the  jfeor  endmg  September  30, 1879. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


COIX)KI4LB. 


Cocoa.. 

CoiTee.. 

•Indigo. 

Pepper 

Rum... 

Spioes  . 

Sugars. 

Tea 

Woods. 


MAKUF1.CTUBES. 


Cotton  yam 

Cotton  wool 

Earthenware  and  glass. 

Fancy  goods 

Haandware 

Unens 

Silks 

Woolens 


DIYBB8. 


Ssr.:-."-;.::: 

Deal  boards 

Drags  

Ftsb, dry  salt ... 

Plax 

Hides  and  skins. 


Iron 

Lead 

Leather 

Pitohandtar 

Saltoeter 

Shooks 

Stationery  and  books. 

Steel....: 

Tinplatos 

Tobacco 

Wax  

Wool 

Homed  cattle 

Horses  and  mules ... . 
Petroleom 


Total 


Quantity. 


Not  stated. 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Kot  stoted 

...do 

...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


Not  stated, 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Value 
entered. 


17.940 

225,560 

1,025 

6,400 

22,100 

6,340 

300,640 

1,226 

12,960 


625,400 

899,640 
46,900 
19,750 
25,621 

134,000 
96,800 

239,600 


35,428 

1,114,500 

12,100 

6,500 

53,900 

19,305 

115,824 

212,100 

16,000 

19,800 

9,111 

4,200 

45,600 

10,625 

4,300 

23,200 

152,600 

1,900 

1,003 

146,300 

69,100 

359,000 


5,101,792 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Not  stated 

do 

....do  ...... 

....do 

— do 

....do ..... 

. . . .  do 

— do 

do 


Not  stated. 

— do 

do 

....do ...... 

....do 

— do 

....do 

....do 


Not  stated 

.  jk .  do 

....do 

. . .  .do 

....do 

...do 

....do  . .... 

— do 

do 

. . .  .do 

...do 

,  ...do 

....do ..... 

....do 

....do  . .... 
....do  ..... 

...do 

. . . .do  . .... 
....do  ..... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


EXPORTS. 


Whmce  imported. 


England  and  colonies. 

Do. 
England. 

England  and  colonies. 
TTnited  States  via  France. 
England  and  colonies. 
England,  Holland,  United  States. 
England. 

Italy,  United  States,  France,  Eug- 
Isiid,  Austria. 


France,  England. 

France!  England,  Germany. 

Italy,  France,  Engbmd. 

Do. 
France,  England. 
Itely,  France,  England. 
Italy,  France. 
Italy,  France,  England,  Germany. 


France,  England. 
England. 
Frimce,  England. 

Do. 
Russia,  France,  Englsnd. 
Russia. 
South  America,  through  France  and 

Italy. 
England. 

England,  France,  Spain. 
France,  Knssia. 
England. 
England,  France. 
United  States. 
Italy,  France,  England. 
France,  England. 

Do. 
United  States. 
Italy,  Austria. 
Italy,  Barbary  Stetes. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  Stetes. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Brimstone pounds 

Com  and  grain bushels 

Essences pounds. .K 

Salted  fish  and  salted  fish  in  oil.  .do ... . 

Fruito  (green  oranges  and  lemons), 

boxes  

F^to   (almonds,   walnuts   and  fll- 

berte) bags.. 

Lemon  ^Ice pipes.. 

Linseed .osca.. 

Liquorice  paste pounds.. 

ICacaroni. «.boxes.. 

Kanna do 

Argols  and  cream  of  tartar. .  .pounds . . 


103,945,000 

42,640 
16,260 

545,000 

2,387,900 


19,600 

600 

3,946 

18,800 

10,640 
225 

82,965 


Value,  in- 
eluding 
costoana 
charges. 


$996,500 

68,520 
37,430 

26,800 

8,716,745 


158,000 
72,500 
22,700 
1,880 
40,560 
12,900 
11,570 


Whither  exported. 


United  Stetes,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Itsly. 

France  and  Italy. 

United  Stetes,  France,  England,  and 
Germany. 

France,  :raigland,  and  Italy. 

United  Stetes,  France,  England,  (Ger- 
many, and  Itsly. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•  Do. 
United  Stetes  and  England. 
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EXPORTS— Contmaad. 


ArtidM. 


Oils: 
OUve 


Linseed « do.... 

l«einon.  ....••..«.••.......  .d^.. .. 

Bags* We*.. 

SnniAc « 


KldsklDS/ dM.. 

"Wine pipes.. 

ICiseeDaneoss 

Total 


Qnantttj. 


2,896 

96 

US 

1.581 

643,490 

8,M5 

5,200 


YaldSy  In- 
cluding 
costs  and 
ohar;ces. 


$80,873 

2,280 

84.840 

46,100 

3,111,700 

26,090 

839,600 

216.660 


8,968,688 


Vhlthar  eTportrf. 


United  States,  England,  France,  6«- 
many,  and  Italy. 
Ho. 
Do» 
XJnlted  States,  England,  and  Italy. 
United  States,  France,  BSngland.  Gef- 

nany,  and  Italy. 
Unitea  States,  Fiance,  England,  and 

Italy. 
United  States,  France,  England,  Oer- 
uMMiy,  and  Italy. 
Dow 


Siatement  shov^inff  the  navigoHon  (tt  fke  part  of  Palermo  for  tke  year  ending  Sepfemher 

30,  18T9.  « 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

Bziiah 

Dutch 

Banish 

Frmoh .■ 

Oeiman 

Greek 

Italian 

Korwegian ... 

Ottoman ..... 

Bnssian 

Spanish 

United  States 


From— 


Trieste 

Beljrlnm 

England 

Uzitted  States 

Hblland 

Denmark 

Marseilles 

Germany 

Greece  and  Russia 

Italy 

France 

EngUmd 

United  States 

Barbary  States  and  Levant . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Turkey *.. 

Bnaaia 

Spain 

X^itedStotes 


Total. 


KftSRfiD. 


Stsnmers. 


V^ 


5 

340 
66 
29 

4 
48 
18 


882 
86 


1,428 


Tons. 


6,560 

806.065 

68,618 

26,092 

8.780 
60,906 
12,100 


814, 452 
76,210 


2,060 


866,738 


Satting  Tossels. 


No. 


12 


87 
8 
6 
2 
2 
6 

29 
2,626 

28 
5 

25 

84 

15 
3 

14 
3 

10 
8 


2,867 


Tons. 


3.944 


6^979 

919 

728 

860 

460 

2,269 

4^606 

116,625 

6,100 

1,298 

9,134 

4;  900 

4,921 

1,288 

2,128 

785 

729 

8,823 


160,217 


Total. 


No.       Ttans* 


12 

6 

377 

69 

35 

6 

60 

84 

29 

3,457 

1T8 

6 
27 
34 
15 

8 
14 

8 
10 

8 


4,205 


8,944 
6,661 


26,815 
4,168 

61,861 

14,365 

4,669 

490,077 

82,910 
1,228 

ll.)74 
4,500 
4,021 
1,233 
2,128 
735 
729 
8,328 


1,034,960 


SfdttMent  ehowing  the  gmeral  ccmnurce  for  ihe  yeare  ending  September  30,  1877,  18TS»  oiul 

1879: 


T^ars. 

■    ■  I ^m^mm>m—-^^-»» .— m— »ii      ii 

i8n 

1878 

1879 


Imports.' 


5,466^1 

6,Sa;! 


IBcports.' 


9, 66$,  688 

8;  90^  688 


TotaTTSttn^ 


li£ 


Y^waelB, 

im. 

1878. 

1879. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

RtAMnilm 

1,201 
6,156 

762,460 
217,680 

1,217 
4,878 

766,880 
206,628 

1.428 
2,867 

866^738 
160,217 

Safling  Tesaels 

Total 

6^857 

080,030 

6,190 

968,468 

4,296 

1,034,966 

Statement  $howing  the  value  of  declared  eJBpcrU  fr^m  the  eensular  diatrioi  of  Palermo,  to  (he 
United  States  daring  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Almonds  ... 
Briaistoiie . . 
Canary  seed 


Fraita 

Gilberts 

afaeanmi — 

Manna 

00  of  lemons 

OlhwoU 

Argols 


Bnmao 

Wine 

Ifalnnts... 
insceHnny  ■ 

Total 


Qoarteis  ending- 


December 
81, 1978. 


$14,034 

66,408 

4.407 

1,468 

299.476 

10.250 

2,505 

1,986 


1.110 
10,802 


224,  JM2 

868 

1,221 

2,668 


880;  792 


March  31, 
1879. 


6462 

681 467 

472 

lr29T 

661,707 

1,243 

8,222 

2,467 

2,393 

2.881. 

845 


74»i77 

4,216 


8.4)48 


706^9721 


-LA 


June  80, 
1879. 


$30;  284 
680 
688 

696^673 


686 

196 
628 


:82,183 
681 


1,766 


September 
80,  1879. 


661,060 

3.617 

884 

880, 4U 


1, 
8,681 

5^412 


8.426 

117*868 

1,036 


486 


408.146 


Total    for 
the  year. 


614, 49ft 
811, 22» 

8»n6 
4,m 

l,786,8e 
11,  A8 
7,iif8 
7,«t9 
8,428 
8^660 
10.707 

469,486 
7,600 
1.221 


2,964^66» 


'SMememt  ehcwlmg  the  valus  of  imports  flrom  the  United  States  Uf  PMermo  fer  ^ie  years  ending 

iftpeowfcsr  30,  1877,  li^8,  msd\^9. 


Artieles. 


<  y«i«M6V7; 


eofte 

Cotton  <^th....... 

C6tton,  eoloved  — 
^iMBlcaL  pnodnete 
Cloohs 


Tdniltnre 

msbi sauied  ... 
IVnlts,  oandled 


l^etrolenm 

fladdlen'  verks 

Tobacco 

Woods 


Total 


>686D> 

860 

186. 

28 


270 

80 

.90, 

95 

.8,000 

879,040 


146,525 
84.400 


568,968 


^ahieiiaS. 


-•-^ 


4H80 

600 

826 
290 


566 

76 

60 

125 

A,  090 

396,600 


76 

130, 184 

42,600 


586,358 


li;fttae,1876. 


«i;666 

1,680 
1;886 

16,606 

<80 
SiPO 
90<^ 

-6^866 

•869,000 
200 

800 
152„600 

:f5.'4to0 


QOS^UO 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  menAandise  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the  United 

States  in  1877,  im,  and  lt^9. 


Yesra. 


1877 
1878 
1879 


Imports. 


6063,963 
686,868 
596vll0 


BxportB.    Total  Tslne. 


62.576,401 
X0«8,«17 
2.504,069 


63.140,864 
8,16111876 

3,009,17» 
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Siaiemmt  showing  the  auMuni  of  Anurioan  9Mppin§  mtorvng  the  port  in  1877, 1878,  and 

1879. 


YeseelB. 

1 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

No. 
25 

Tons. 

Wo. 

TOUB. 

Wo. 

TOIIB. 

SaQinff  TMSftIs - 

11,000 

15 

7.965 

8 

S,323 

Beporty  by  Vice- Consul  Eynaudy  ot»  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Malta^ 

for  the,  year  1879. 

I  hereby  transmit  some  statistics  of  trade  and  some  remarks  on  the 
commerce  of  this  island  daring  1879. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  here  full  statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  collector  of  customs  has  for  some  time  past  endeavored  to  obtain 
from  the  government  counciL the  passing  of  an  ordinance  making  it  com- 
pulsoi^  for  importers  and  exporters  to  give  declarations  of  quantities 
and  values,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  impressing  his  colleagues  iu 
council  with  the  importance  of  the  measure;  hence  only  the  number  of 
packages  of  merchandise,  without  in  most  instances  any  clearer  specifi- 
cation, is  given  in  the  inward  manifests  presented  at  the  custom-house. 
Ko  outward  manifests  are  sent  in,  nor  are  they  required  by  law. 

The  trade  of  this  island  in  1879  was  not  satisfactory,  profits  generally 
must  have  been  small,  and  where  old  stocks  were  realized  severe  losses 
had  to  be  suffered;  but,  towards  the  autumn,  trade  in  general  revived, 
and  most  articles  rose  considerably  in  price,  which  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation,  especially  in  sugar  and  coffee.  The  demand  for  spring  po- 
tatoes and  cummin  seed,  the  products  of  the  island,  was  good.  Full  and 
satisfactory  prices  were  made  on  these  articles  in  the  English  markets. 

CoaJs. — ^Malta  is  keeping  up  its  reputation  as  an  advantageous  port 
and  coaling  station,  both  by  the  facilities  it  affords  as  a  secure  haven 
and  for  qoick  dispatch.  Ko  port  in  the  Mediterranean  can  as  yet  vie 
with  it  in  the  rapidity  of  discharging  or  loading  of  coals.  The  general 
dullness  of  trade  all  over  the  world  affected  this  branch  also,  and  there 
has  been  some  falling  off  on  the  aggregate  of  arrivals  of  vessels  and  on 
ithe  quantity  of  coals  imported  as  compared  with  the  year  1878.  The  im- 
portation of  coal  in  1879  amounted  to  343,803  tons,  all,  excepting  65,999 
tons,  being  from  South  Wales,  against  350,042  tons  imported  m  1878, 
246,766  in  1877,  297,787  in  1876,  262,115  in  1875,  and  323,365  tons  in 
1874. 

The  arrivals  in  1879  were  as  follows :  Ships  of  war,  133,  nearly  all 
British,  none  American;  sailing  and  steam  yachts,  33^  none  American; 
mercantile  steamers,  3,012,  measuring  2,805,568  tons  register,  of  which 
2,618  steamers  were  under  the  British  flag ;  sailing-ships,  1,865,  meas- 
uring 217,618  tons  register.  Of  these,  by  far  the  largest  numbers  were 
under  the  Italian  flag.  The  total  number  of  arrivals,  therefore,  amounts 
to  5,043,  against  a  total  of  5,583  in  1878.  In  mercantile  steamers  alone 
the  diminution  in  1879^  as  compared  with  1878,  was  in  number  361  and 
in  tonnage  146,415  tons. 

Included  in  the  above  arrivals  in  1879  are  596  vessels  bound  to  or 
coining  from  Eastern  ports  via  the  Suez  Oanal.  viz,  17  ships  of  war,  29 
transports,  and  550  mercantile  steamers,  the  latter  measuring  769,961 
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tons  regtetej,  all  having  on  board  abont  43,426  passengers,  mostly  mili- 
tary, but  some  civilians.  These  figures  show  the  following  diminution 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  viz,  31  in  the  number  of  ships 
and  7,739  in  that  of  passengers,  but  the  aifference  in  the  capacity  of  ton- 
nage was  40,491  larger  in  1879  than  that  of  1878,  thus  showing  that  the 
ships  going  through  the  canal  are  of  the  larger  class. 

Coffee  and  %ugar  continue  to  be  almost  entirely  imported  from  Eng- 
land by  steamers. 

Of  cleaned  rioe^  25,507  bags  were  entered  in  1879,  all  Indian,  and 
nearly  all  via  England.  This,  as  compared  with  1878,  is  3,696  bags  more. 
The  consumption  in  1878  was  increased  by  the  presence  in  our  island  of 
the  Indian  troops  and  their  followers,  but  in  1879  the  demand  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  the  larger  use  of  the  cheaper  grain. 
No  rice  from  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States  has  been  sent 
here  for  8ome  time. 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO. 

Leaf  tobacco. — In  1879,  the  following  importations  were  made  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  viz : 

Hogsbeada.  Cfuie«. 

Parchased  in  and  shipped  from  England 937        95 

Shipped  from  Gibraltar 46         7 

Purcnaaed  in  New  York  and  shipped  via  England 71          4 

Pardhased  in  New  York  and  shipped  direct 120          5 

Purchased  in  Holland  and  shipped  direct 70 

Purchased  in  Italy  and  shipped  direct IPS 

Purchased  in  Marseilles  and  shii)pe<l  direct 24 

1, 433      111 

against  874  hogsheads  and  362  cases  in  1878. 

The  year  1879  ended  with  large  stocks,  some  being  old  importations, 
costing  high,  but  mostly  low  Kentucky  and  Western  lugs.  The  demand 
has  been  limited,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  trade  in  cheap  cigars  man- 
ufactured in  Malta. 

Of  manufactured  tobacco,  cavendish,  and  cigars,  the  imports  in  1879 
were  as  follows :  Purchased  in  and  shipped  from  England,  1,477  pack- 
ages; from  Gibraltar,  35  packages;  from  New  York,  by  transshipment, 
702  packages ;  from  New  York  direct,  251  packages ;  cigars  from  sundry 
ports,  197  cases ;  total,  2,062  packages. 

In  1878,  the  total  imports  were  2,162  packages.  All  imported  in  1879, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  cigars,  were  evidently  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  This  trade  has  been  good,  and  although  the  styles  and 
size  of  pieces  are  very  varied,  ready  sale  has  been  found  for  all,  the 
£resh  worked  being  more  salable,  as  a  general  rule. 

PETBOLEXJM. 

Only  refined,  in  cases,  is  dealt  with  here.  The  stock  in  government 
<lepot  on  January  4, 1879,  was  69,096  cases ;  imports  in  1879, 3,500  cases ; 
delivered  from  January  4,  1879,  to  January  3, 1880,  30,862  cases;  in  de- 
pot, on  January  3, 1880,  41,734  cases. 

In  1877  the  imports  amounted  to  48,480  cases ;  in  1878,  to  66,073 
cases;  so  that  although  very  little  was  sent  here  in  1879  still  not  half 
the  stock  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  worked  off. 
^  and  yet  24,894  cases  are  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  this  from  Unitea 
States  ports.  This  branch  of  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  import- 
ers who  were  overstocked  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  competition, 
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with  an  anxiety  to  realize,  ikept  prices  on  so  low  a  level  as  skiAto-adxtuX 
of  any  margin  for  profit*  Large  sales  are  not  generally  madep  bat  im- 
.porters  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  selling  lots  of  25  to  100  .cases  at 
a  time,  and  for  such  sales  the  prioe  to-day  is  $1^38  to.$1.44  per  case,  the 
eooivalent  of  to  remit  58.  Id.  to  58,  5d.  sterling  per  case  in  Abort  Bijpht 
bul  on  London  to  cover  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  There  are  two 
government  depots  here--one,  a  supplementary  one,  is  some  distance 
m)m  the  center  of  trade,  hence  it  is  very  inconvenient.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  has  lately  represented  to  the  government  the  pr^udicial 
effect  on  the  trade  in  petroleum  which  the  storing  in  out  of  the  way 
places  has,  and  the  government  has  promised  to  give  its  early  attention 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  chamber,  and  will  probably  assign  for  this  pur- 
pose some  stores  which  have  lately  become  vacant,  and  which  are  near 
the  older  and  more  convenient  depot. 

Alcohol. — Pure,  white  American  is  the  favorite  quality  here,  but  Ger- 
man distillery  is  also  imported.  During  1879  only  700  barrels  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Ro8in  and  logwood  are  not  much  used  here.  They  sell  very  slowly, 
so  that  very  little  of  either  is  imported. 

Wheat. — As  only  hard  qualities  are  ground  here,  none  from  the  United 
States  is  brought  to  this  port. 

Flour  is  not  imported  for  bread-making.  Only  small  quantities  are 
brought  from  Trieste  and  Marseilles  for  confectioners'  use. 

Lumber. — ^American  sawing  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  higb 
freight,  so  that  we  are  supplied  from  Trieste  and  Venice  at  less  cost. 

Cotton  manufacture8. — Cheap  and  light  cloths  are  imported  from 
England  and  taken  by  dealers  to  Barbary  for  sale  or  for  barter  against 
prince.  We  have  not  had  any  American  cloth  for  many  years,  but 
the  time  is  doubtless  approaching  when  this  article  will  be  able  to  com> 
pete  favorably. 

EXPOBTS. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  articles  for  food  cleared  at  onr 
onstem-house  in  1879,  for  local  consnmptioD,  and  upon  which  an  import 
dut^  was  levied,  viz: 

Wheftt \ quAiten..  101,109 

Indian  corn do....  810 

Barley do....  5,816 

Beaas do 19,677 

Oottonaaed pannda..  4,565, MO 

OUyeoil JLmaiifian  galloiui..  317,7(8 

Cattle head...  9,881 

In  1879  only  three  vessels  arrived  here  from  the  United  States,  all  with 
part  cargoes  from  New  York.  One,  of  284  tons  register,  was  under  the 
United  States  flag,  one  Italian,  and  the  third  Austro-Hungarian.  One 
vessel  under  the  United  States  flag  put  into  Malta  Harbor  Ix^und  to  Eng- 
land. Two  vessels  under  British  llag  took  cargoes  from  this  for  New 
York,  one  being  a  full  cargo  of  ooarse  salt,  and  the  other  a  part  eargo 
consisting  of  cotton  rags  in  bales  and  some  sorap  iron. 

C.  BEEED  KYNAUD. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malta^  January  26, 1880. 
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Report^  by  Consul- General  Weaver,  of  Vienna,  on  tke  trade  and  commerce 
of  Austria-Hungary /or  tke  years  1878  and  1879. 

Pursuant  to  consular  instructions  I  liave  tlie  honor  to  transmit  my 
aimusl  report  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  tlie  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  for  the  year  1878,  The  material  from  which  the  tables  have 
been  compiled  has  been  generally  obtained  irom  ofBcial  sources,  and 
although  in  some  asBea  the  Talues  are  only  approximations,  yet  they 
are  the  moat  correct  and  reliable  that  could  for  the  present  be  procured. 
The  totals  for  1877,  as  now  published,  differ  considerably  from  what 
they  were  reported  one  year  ago.  This  discrepancy  is  brought  about  by 
asubsequent  revision  of  prices  and  quantities  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  but  whose  report  was  not  published  sufficiently  early 
to  be  utilized  in  the  first  instance. 


The  total  value  of  tlio  importations  for  1878  as  per  Statements  I  and 
II,  was  579,547,828  tlorins,  being  an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  1877.  The  tables  do  not  include  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  imported.  For  1878  the  imports  of  these  coined  and  in  bar,  as 
far  as  controlled  by  the  customs  officers,  amounted  to  52,724,476  fiorins 
instead  of  30,345,170  florins  for  1877. 

The  chief  articles  showing  an  increase  are  coffee,  leather,  and  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  silk  textiles  and  raw  silk,  while  on  the  coutrarj- 
weaving  material  (wool,  cotton,  and  flax],  animals,  hides  and  skins,  and 
petroleum  exhibit  considerable  decrease,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  showing  the  values  of  the  principal  imports 
into  Austria- Uungaiy  for  the  years  1878, 1877,  and  1876 : 


Article 


1879. 


<  Florim. 

CoffBB I  4^  801.821 

ilrain I  41.211,513 

Wool I  34,883,820 

Cotton ;  %!H»,05I 

AaimaU 1  mW.lSl 

Leather  Midiii*anr«otnn«  of <  24,72l,«« 

woi)iiHiteJtiiM"lll!".!V/.'V.r.!!'"''.r.'.'."!V.'''*."!!!'';i  m|««,i» 

Cotton  yarn ,  21,54!;H7 

Petroloom,  realn,  t»r ,  21,38».B18 

Sllktaitllw, '  18,2I»5.«W 

HidM.«klM ie,B17,SM 

p«Jtit*ooiott""^'.'.'.'.'-'I.'.".".'fJ^".'JJ !.".;;; !!'.";;;;."!1!!;:  i2,M5.'7ia 

Ftiti,  hemp.  Jute ■  12,429,338 

OU«    l  12,381,840 

WooUn  vam '  12,377,185 

Olheni \  IM.  722, 834 

ToUl I  579,547,828 


The  total  value  of  the  e.\iK)rts  from  Aiistria-IIungary  for  1878  was 
698,302,513  florins,  being  an  increase  of  36,270,304  florins,  or  5J  percent. 
36  C  B— TOL  11 
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when  compared  with  1877.  In  the  following  are  not  included  the  ex- 
])ort8  of  precious  metals  and  coins  to  the  amount  of  15^280,569  tiorius 
for  1878,  and  16,550,120  florins  for  1877. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation,  showing  an  increase,  are  as  follows: 
grain,  fionr,  sugar,  fancy  ^oods,  woolen  textiles,  clothing,  and  ironware ; 
while  building  timber,  animals,  wool,  leather,  glass,  tobacco,  and  linen 
textiles  manifest  considerable  decrease,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing comparative 

Statement  thoicing  the  values  of  the  principal  exports  from  AuHriO'flungary  for  the  ifeai> 

1878,  1877,  and  1876. 


Articles. 


Grain 

Animals 

Flour 

Sugar 

Fancy  articles 

Timber,  building 

Woolen  textiles 

Wool 

Ironware 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Clothing 

Oil-s«»ds 

Glassware 

Tobacco 

Woodenware 

Coal 

Linen  textiles 

Others , 

Total 


1878. 


Flonn9. 

112.399,454 
55, 033, 542 
64, 818, 546 
49, 955, 952 
48,108,900 
38. 498, 112 
24,  591,  640 
18, 521, 800 
16, 915, 648 
16, 801. 270 
16,288,200 
12, 401, 217 
11, 550, 400 
11,449,180 
11«  019, 318 
10, 788, 061 
10,290,062 

178, 985, 131 


1877. 


1876. 


Florms. 

102, 846, 695 
71, 828, 778 
34,844,232 
36,500,372 
86. 122, 800 
47, 892, 798 
20, 710, 546 
27,328,600 
12,233,916 
18, 119, 550 
9,931,340 
11.018,535 
16. 024, 840 
14,188,960 
10,227.868 
10,220,580 
13,576,015 

167,818,934 


FUnint. 
36,359,336 
19,535,951 
18,189,900 
36,783,701) 
42,012,91V 
30,608,843 
16, 154, 31^ 
27,573.i:w 
21,433,038 
14, 041, 548 

7,274,750 

1,805,140 
27,927,032 

7,114.800 

12,283,386 

13,149,713 

18,458,19ii 

239,737,138 


698,302,513,    662,032,200  1       600,633,84 


BALANCE  OF  TEADE. 


The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country  for  1878  amounted  to 
118,754,685  florins,  out  of  a  total  of  1,277,850,341  florins,  being  the 
largest  balance  for  many  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative 
increase  for  the  last  two  years : 


Exports  and  imports. 


Total  exports... 
Total  imports... 

Difference 


1878. 


Floritu. 
698,302,513 
579,&4^7,828 


1877. 


Florin*. 
662.032,200 
555,227,018 


118,754,685  ,106,805.161 


The  chief  articles  of  which  the  exportation  exceeded  the  importation 
for  1878  were  as  follows :  • 

Florin*. 

Grain 71,000,000 

Sugar 50,000,000 

Flour 46,000,000 

Fancy  articles 37,000,000 

Wood 37,000,000 

Animals 19,000,000 

Manufactures  of  leather 14,000,000 

Ironware 14,000,OtH) 

Wine,  beer,  andliquor 12,000,000 

Clothing 9,000.000 

Paper 8,000,000 
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ENTRY  DUTIES. 

The  total  aii>ount  of  duties  collected  on  importation  for  1878  amounted 
to  22,570,985  florins,  being  an  increase  of  2,905,791  florins  when  com- 
jiared  with  preceding  year.  Of  the  whole  amount  40  per  cent,  was  col- 
lected firom  tropical  products,  principally  on  coffee,  17  per  cent,  on  tex- 
tile fabrics,  9  per  cent,  on  drugs,  perfumes,  and  dyestuffs,  and  7  per 
cent,  on  yams,  while  tobacco  produced  only  14,773  florins. 

The  duties  collected  on  exports  for  1878  amounted  to  137,536  florins, 
principally  on  rags  and  animal  products. 

Since  January,  1879,  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  decree,  all  customs 
duties  have  been  collected  in  gold  or  silver,  but  where  payments  were 
made  in  silver,  the  premium  on  gold,  which  was  determined  monthly 
from  the  average  value  of  the  gold  8  florin  piece  on  the  Vienna  Exchange 
for  the  previous  month,  was  added.  The  iiverage  premium  on  gold  for 
1879,  has  been  about  15  per  cent.  The  relative  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver  paid  for  customs  duties  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1879 
are,  gold,  6,031,138  florins,  and  silver  8,742,018  florins. 

SOURCE  OF  niPORTS. 

In  absence  of  official  or  other  data  fi'om  which  to  determine  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  arrived  the  imports  into  this  empire,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble to  report  specifically  the  character  and  amounts  oi  the  several  articles 
imported  into  this  empire  &om  the  United  States;  and  furthermore,  as 
much  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Austria  is  carried 
on  through  Germany,  passing  through  which  they  lose  their  American 
origin,  and  are  shipped  as  German  products,  the  official  report  even 
would  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  trade  at  present  exist- 
ing between  our  country  and  this  empire.  But  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
portation from  the  United  States  as  yet  are  petroleum,  tobacco,  canned 
fruit^s  and  meats,  lard  and  tallow,  cheese  and  hams,  sewing-machines, 
agricultural  implements,  kitchen  utensils,  and  hardware. 

TARIFF  OF  JUNE  27,   1878. 

The  eff*ect  of  the  new  tarifi'law,  which  went  into  operation  January  1, 
1879,  will  be  probably  to  diminish  the  importation  of  articles  of  American 
l)roduction  since  it  increases  generally  the  duties  on  our  chief  articles 
of  exportation.  On  canned  fruits  the  entry  duty  becomes  almost  equiv- 
alent to  a  prohibition,  amounting  to  35  florins  per  100  kilograms.  Dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  present  year  the  importation  of  delicacies  fell  off 
from  90  tons  in  1878  to  70  tons  in  1879.  In  general  the  result  of  the 
increase  of  the  tariff  of  entry  duties  has  correspondingly  decreased  the 
amount  of  imports,  whereas  the  duties  collected  increased  over  one  mil- 
lion, or  firom  13,951,399  florins  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1878  to 
15,152,533  florins  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1879. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  III  gives  an  abstract  of  all  invoices  authenticated  by  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  this  empire,  showing  for  the 
year  ending  September  30. 1879,  a  total  value  of  $4,070,691.88,  being  an 
increase  of  $370,710.39,  when  compared  with  preceding  year.  The  lead- 
ing articles  of  exportation  were  as  follows:  Buttons,  25  per  cent.;  dried 
fruits,  19  per  cent.;  glass  and  china  ware,  12  per  cent.;  linen  and  cotton 
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textiles,  5  per  cent.;  drugs  and  cliemicals,  5  per  cent.;  gum,  4J  per 
cent. ;  fancy  articles,  4  per  cent. ;  cloth  and  woolen  textiles,  3 J  per  cent ; 
gloves,  3  i)er  cent. ;  leather,  skins,  and  furs,  3  per  cent. ;  and  others,  16 
per  cent.  These  totals  do  not  represent  the  whole  trade  of  Austria- 
Hungary  with  the  United  States,  since  by  the  operation  of  our  tarift 
laws  certain  manufacturers  of  Bohemia  are  required  to  present  their  in- 
voices to  our  consul  at  Dresden  for  authentication,  which  are  conse- 
quently incorporated  with  German  exports. 

The  leading  articles  exported  from  Hungary  to  the  United  States  are 
dried  fruits,  mineral  water,  and  wines ;  from  Bohemia,  glasswarie,  woolen 
textiles,  and  gloves ;  from  Triest,  dried  fruits,  gums,  dnigs,  and  chemi- 
cals; from  Vienna,  buttons,  linen  textiles,  fancy  articles,  meerschaum 
pipes,  and  mauufa<jturcs  of  leather  and  woolen  textiles  from  its  agency 
at  Briinn. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  entire  sea-coast  of  Austria-Hungary  extends  along  the  Adriatic 
Sea  from  the  Italian  frontier  to  Albania,  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast,  'for  about  350  English  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  coast- 
front  belongs  to  the  provinces  of  lllyria  and  Dalmatia,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  4  customs  districts.  The  district  of  Triest  embraces  11 
ports  of  entry,  the  principal  beings  Triest,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  Pirano. 
The  other  Illyrian  districts  are  as  follows :  Rovigno  with  4  additional 
ports,  Pola  with  8  additional  ports,  and  Lussinpiccolo  with  12  additional 
ports.  The  4  districts  of  Dalmatia  are,  Zara  with  10  additional  port^, 
Spalato  with  21  other  ports,  Kagusa  with  14  other  ports,  and  Megline 
with  1  additional  port,  making  a  total  of  8  districts,  comprising  40  Dly- 
rian  and  59  Dalmatian,  or  a  total  of  99  ports  of  entry. 

ENTRY  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  VESSELS  FOR  1878. 

The  arrivals  of  seagoing  vessels  at  these  ports  for  1878,  as  per  State- 
ment IV,  were  34,992  sailing  vessels  and  15,040  steamers,  being  a  total 
of  50,032  vessels,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  4,991,822  tons,  or  a  decrease 
of  11,373  tons  when  compared  with  1877. 

The  departures  for  1878  were  35,084  sailing  vessels  and  15,050  steam- 
ers, being  a  total  of  50,134  vessels,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  4,998,019 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  7^038  tons  when  compared  with  1877.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  steamers  arriving  in  1878  was  3,954,305  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  117,336  over  preceding  year.  Of  the  ninety-nine  ports  of  entry,  Triest 
is  the  largest,  having  for  1878  an  entry  tonnage  of  335,290  tons  by  sail- 
ing vessels  and  832,829  tons  l)y  steamers,  or  a  total  entry-  tonnage  of 
1,168,119  tons, 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  BY  NATIONALITIES. 

Statement  V  gives  the  nationalities  of  the  vessels  trading  at  the  Aus- 
trian ports  as  follows :  Austrian,  85  per  cent.;  Italian,  8  per  cent.:  Brit- 
ish, 4  per  cent.;  Greek,  1  per  cent,  leaving  only  2  per  cent,  for  the 
twelve  other  nationalities,  of  which  the  Swedish  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance. The  tonnage  of  the  nine  vessels  of  the  United  States  arriv- 
ing during  the  year  1878  was  5,086  tons.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  shipping  of  the  empire  is  carried  in  vessels 
under  the  Austrian  flag. 

AUSTRIAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Statement  VI  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  several  classes  of 
vessels  comprising  the  merchant  marine  of  Austria- Hungai'y  as  they 
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existed  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1878,  showing  an  aggregate  of 
7,887  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  327,729  tons;  of  these  there  were 
05  steamers  and  a  tonnage  of  57,701  tons. 

MOVEMENT   OP  AUSTRIAN  VESSELS. 

• 

Statement  VII  exhibits  the  several  foreign  nations  with  which  vessels 
of  this  empire  carried  on  their  commercial  traffic  for  1877.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  importance  of  firrivals  from  the  several  countries,  viz : 
Turkey  42  per  cent.,  Greece  22  per  cent.  Great  Britain  10  per  cent., 
Italy  9  per  cent.,  Egypt  7  per  cent,  France  3  per  cent.,  all  other  coun- 
tries 7  per  cent.  The  arrivals  of  Austrian  vessels  from  the  United  States 
for  1877  amounted  to  182  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  105,348  tons.  Tlie 
departures  were  in  the  same  order,  with  but  slight  variations. 

rOST-OFFICES. 

Statement  YIII  exhibits  the  transactions  of  the  postal  department  ot 
A  nstria- Hungary  for  1877.  The  i)opulation  of  the  empire  is  estimated 
at  37,418,000  inhabitants ;  the  superficial  area  at  624,106  square  kilo- 
meters 'y  the  number  of  post-offices  is  given  at  5,986,  being  an  average  of 
one  i)ost-office  for  every  6,251  inhabitants.  The  number  of  letters  sent 
in  1877  was  203,700,842,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  was  95,886,689, 
averaging  8.2  letters  and  2.6  newspapers  to  each  inhabitant.  When 
compared  with  the  leading  European  nations  Austria  takes  the  follow- 
ing order:  Great  Britain,  34.7;  Switzerland,  23.7 ;  Germany,  17.2 ;  Hol- 
land, 14;  Belgium,  14;  France,  12.2;  Austria-Hungary,  8.2;  Italy,  6.2; 
Kussia,  1.2.  If  Hungary  be  omitted  from  the  calculation,  the  average 
of  Austria  becomes  10.7  letters  per  inhabitant. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Statement  IX  gives  in  detail  the  telegraphic  service  of  the  provinces 
of  Austria  for  1878,  and  shows  a  geneiral  increase  in  comparison  with 
1877.  The  total  length  of  line  in  Austria  was  22,711  kilometers,  and  the 
length  of  wire  61,487.  For  the  entire  empire  the  length  of  line  was 
37,398  kilometers,  with  115,954  kilometers  of  wire,  of  which  the  receipts 
were  4,901,417  florins,  and  the  expenditures  4,982,449  florins.  Total 
number  of  paying  dispatches  8,370,600. 

COINAGE  OF  MONEY. 

The  coinage  by  the  mints  at  Vienna  and  Kremnitz  during  1878  was 
as  folloTis: 


Character  of  pieces  coined. 


Vienna.    1  Kremnitz.        Total. 


Silver : 


Foar-jBCulden  piece . 


One-galden pleco ,  18,963,072  i    5,917,374 

Copper :  i 

One-krenzer  piece 
Silver : 

Tiiide  thaler !    3,854,515 

Gold :  ;  j 

Dacat, fourfold |       448,819  I 


294.516 
963,072 

158,920 


44,781 


Docat^  sinele 
Eisht-^lden  piece 
Four-i^den  piece . , 


1,348,622 
1, 013, 334 
27,621 


2, 492, 815 
60,094 


294,  .516 
24, 680. 446 

203, 701 

3, 854, 515 

448^10 

1,348,622 

3,  506, 149 

87, 715 


Total  florins 26,109,419 

Total  previous  year I  19,468,353 


8, 315, 064 
4, 922, 703 


Increase 


34, 424, 483 
24, 391, 056 


6, 641, 066  I    3, 392, 361  I     10, 033, 427 
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INTEBNAIi-BEVENUE  STAMPS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  revenue  stamps 
for  the  j'ears  1878  and  1877  in  the  several  countries  of  Austria  under  the 
direction  of  the  Keichsrath : 

a         _ -^  ■      -       ,  ■  Ti       ■    r         ■  ■         ■■■        -  ■    I 

•  I  I  

Chancter.  187&  1S77. 


Sale  of  starapii^ 

Bank-checks 

Pcomiaaoi'y  notea . . 

Playing-cards 

Almanacs 

Newapaiiers 

Bills  of  lading 

Total  florins. 


Flarint, 

Florint. 

14,225,765 

16t038,45a 

775,780  1 

810,230 

80,878! 

•0;a53 

162;  858 

164.309 

146,417 

144, «» 

062,615  1 

964,818 

48,808 

64,76s 

16,403,096 

1 

17,137,544 

AUSTBIAN-HUNGABIAN  BUDGET  POB  1879. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  countries  represented  in  the  Keichsrath 
were  estimated  at  392,565,1^  florins,  the  gross  expenditures  at  471,163^^ 
florins,  leaving  a  deficit  to  be  provided  for  of  78,598,500  florins.  The 
principal  sources  of  receipts  are  as  follows : 

Fiorina. 

Direct  taxation 91,000,00rt 

£Dtry  duties  on  imporis 24,000,000 

Excise  duty  on  beer  and  sugar 41,000,000 

Monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  and  tobacco 78,000,000 

Stamp  duties 17,000,000 

Courts  of  justice -. 32,000,000 

Lotteries 20,000,000 

Beoeipts  from  post  aud  telocraphic  offices 18,000,000 

Beceipts  from  department  of  agriculture ^ 10,000,00(t 

The  principal  expenditures  are  as  follows :  norins. 

Imperial  household 5,000,000 

Department  of  the  interior 1(5,000,000 

Defense  of  the  country 8,000,000 

Beligion  and  public  instruction .' 15,000,000 

Finances 76,000,000 

Commerce 22,000,0O<» 

Agriculture 9,000,000 

Department  of  justice 20,000,004) 

Civil  pensions 14,000,000 

Public  debt 115,000,000 

Quota  of  general  expenses  of  the  empire 133,000,000 

The  budget  of  Hungary,  apart  from  the  above,  was  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Total  n^-eipts 222,208,602 

Total  expendi Hires 256,436,380 

Deflcit 34,227,77c5 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

011  the  31st  diiy  of  December,  1878,  the  public  debt  of  the  countries 
represented  by  the  Eeichsrath  was  as  follows : 

MUlion  florins- 
Consolidated  debt,  interest  payable  in  paper ....•  1,652 

Consolidated  debt,  interest  payable  in  silver 1,229 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 123 

Floatiuft  debt  (in  paper) B3 

Indemnities  (in  paper) 12 

Bonds  due  Bavaria  (in  stiver) 2 

Bepurchase  of  real  estate  bonds(in  pax>er) 1B4 

Total 3,185 
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The  interest  ou  tbe  2,781,000^000  florins  of  consolidated  debt  is  5  i)er 
<;eut.  per  annum.  Hungary  has  a  separate  public  debt  of  660,000,000 
florins,  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  Hungary  has  also  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  common  debt  of  Austria  and 
a  part  of  the  common  floating  debt. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  VIENNA. 

The  i)opulation  of  the  city  of  Vienna  within  the  octroi  lines  was  esti- 
mated at  715,285  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878.  There  were  additionally 
20^000  tixK>p6  garrisoned  in  the  city,  making  a  total  of  737,285  inhab-, 
itants.  Acconling  to  the  census  of  April  17,  1875,  the  population  of 
Vienna  and  its  suburbs,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  police  organi- 
zation, was  1,020,770.  The  vital  statistics  are  calculated,  however,  on 
the  population  of  the  ten  districts  of  Vienna  within  the  octroi  lines, 
viz,  on  a  i)opulation  of  737,285  inhabitants,  as  explained  al^ve. 

The  total  number  of  births  during  the  fifty-two  weeks  previous  to 
Sei)tember  27, 1879,  was  29,000,  omitting  still-births,  of  which  there 
were  1,304.  Of  the  above  totals  12,276  and  588  respectively  were  ille- 
gitimate, or  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  total  deaths 
were  21,153,  of  which  5,540  were  children  under  one  year  of  age.  The 
following  were  the  principal  diseases  and  the  number  dying  therelftx^m, 
viz: 

Coufiumptioii ^ 5,224 

BrouchUl  diseases 2,383 

Diseasoa  of  the  brain 1,878 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 1, 423 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system 931 

Diphtheria 784 

SmaU-pox 413 

Typhoid  fever 208 

Measles 125 

MAEKJET    PRICES  OF   VIENNA. 

The  following  table  pfivea  the  average  prices  of  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption  in  the  Vienna  markets,  with  the  changes  during  the 
year  ending  in  August,  1879  (reported  quarterly) : 


Articlca. 


TVljOiit  flour kOogram. 

Kve  tiour do.. 

Bread,  white ."..do.. 

Bread,  1>lack do. . 

Potatoes .hertolitur 

Apple*)  • 1 kilogram. 

Beef,  fore  quart^T do . . 

Beef,  bind  tiuaiicr do.. 

Veal do.- 

Pork do.. 

Bntter do.. 

Milk liter..! 

Kicre kilojpum. 

Chickcn«  each. 

Geese do.. 

Oata hectoliter. 

Hav ton. 

Coal do  . 

Wood do.. 

Eggs dozen.. 


•November, 

February, 

May,  1879. 

AniniHt, 

187& 

1870. 

1879. 

FloriM. 

Florint. 

FlorifU. 

Florin*. 

0.20 

0.10 

0.10 

0.20 

11 

11 

11 

13 

22 

20 

10 

20 

09 

00 

14 

14 

2.40 

2.50 

3.20 

5.00 

25 

25 

26 

12 

55 

53 

53 

53 

63 

64 

63 

68 

60 

60 

53 

65 

73 

78 

73 

76 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

15 

15 

15 

15 

40 

38 

40 

40 

do 

85 

1                8D 

80 

3.00 

2.00 

1             2.90 

2.65 

3.40 

3.20 

I             3.30 

3.35 

40.00 

35.00 

1           36. 70 

26.50 

»            18.00 

13.00 

1           12.00 

12.40 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

55.00 

40 

30 

1                 26 

26 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Trade, — ^The  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  has  enjoyed  general  pros- 
j)erity  throughout  1879.  But  few  important  faihires  have  been  added 
during  the  year  to  the  long  list  of  insolvents  that  began  in  1874.  Ee- 
turning  confidence  and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  values  of  all  kinds 
give  strong  indication  that  the  worst  is  now  over,  and  there  appear  to 
be  well-founded  hopes  that  trade  and  profitable  business  are  on  the 
point  of  resuming  their  former  normal  condition. 

Currency. — ^During  the  present  year  the  Im])erial  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded by  judicious  management  in  so  appreciating  the  value  of  its  paper 
currency  that  it  passesinterchangeably  with  the  silver  coin,  which  is  now 
abundant  everwhere,  although  both  are  yet  at  a  discount  of  15  per  cent, 
when  compared  with  gold.  One  effect  has  been  to  render  the  value  of  the 
paper  fiorin  more  constant,  since  during  the  past  month  its  value  as 
quoted  on  the  Vienna  exchange  has  not  appreciably  altered,  being 
equivalent  to  41^  cents. 

Sarvests. — The  harvests,  although  not  so  abundant  as  usual,  and 
suffering  greatly  from  heavy  downfall  of  rains  while  being  gathered^ 
will  more  than  suffice  for  home  consumption.  For,  while  the  importation 
of  wheat  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1879  iucrease<l  from  6,000  to 
13,700  tons,  the  exportations  likewise  increased  from  52,000  to  68,000 
tons ;  and  although  the  exportation  of  com  and  barley  shows  marked 
decrease,  the  exportation  of  rye  on  the  contrary  manifests  great  increase. 

Prices. — On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  England  and  many 
other  European  countries,  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year  experienced  an  extraordinary  upward  tendency.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria  on  the  last  week  of 
December,  1878,  was  7.73  florins  per  hectoliter,  and  that  of  rye  was 
4.88  florins  per  hectoliter. 

The  following  table  will  present  succinctly  the  changes  during  the  year 
of  the  average  prices  per  hectoliter : 


Date. 


Last  ireek  in— 
December.  1878 

March,  1879 

Jnne,1879 

July,  1879 

Auffiiflt,  1879 . . . 
September,  1879 
October,  1879... 
Kovember,  1879 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

'  Florim. 

FUnins. 

7.73 

4.88 

7.94 

&U5 

8.12 

4.98 

1         &32 

4.95 

9.49 

&80 

9.70 

8.54 

3L18 

7.30 

10.05 

7.28 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  remarkable  increase  of  44  per  cent, 
of  the  price  of  wheat  in  ten  months'  time,  which  must  prove  a  fearful 
calamity  for  the  poorer  classes  of  this  community.  In  Hungary,  where 
agriculture  forms  so  large  a  part  of  industry,  considerable  concern  has 
been  felt  lest  these  high  prices  should  induce  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican wheats,  which  they  would  regard  as  a  national  calamity. 

During  1878  the  amount  of  grain  converted  into  flour  in  Hungary 
was  4,147,616  metrical  quintals,  being  largely  in  excess  of  any  former 
year.  In  the  previous  year  the  quantity  was  3,781,424  metrical  quintals. 
The  flrst  half  of  the  year  1879  shows  an  additional  augmentatioii  of  11 
X)er  cent,  when  compared  with  the  like  period  of  1878,  which  indicates 
unmistakably  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  Hungary  suffering 
an  her  flour  industry. 
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Change  of  tariff  of  entry  duties. — Considerable  pressure  is  being 
brought  by  those  interested  parties  to  induce  the  Eeichsrath  to  place  a 
duty,  or  increase  the  same  where  akeady  it  exists,  on  certain  articles 
of  American  production  that  are  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
their  home  manufactures  or  productions.  The  large  and  increasing 
annual  deficit  in  the  budget  may  compel  the  government  to  accede  to 
the  projwsition.  The  several  articles  that  would  probably  suffer  from 
f  uch  action  would  be  meats,  grain,  and  petroleum.  Great  opposition 
has  been  made  against  the  introduction  of  American  hams  and  salted 
meats,  in  the  form  of  unfair  representations,  in  the  press  and  otherwise, 
that  tiiey  were  so  generally  affected  with  the  trichinae  that  the  author- 
ities should  prohibit  their  importation.  It  is  furthermore  held  that  a 
tax  on  petroleum  would  be  paid  without  being  felt  by  the  consumer,  and 
thereby  a  large  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  government.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  entry  duty  on  canned  fruits,  fish,  and  meats,  is 
already  so  large  that  it  amounts  to  prohibition. 

Increased  commercial  facilities. — In  view  of  the  above,  there  is  not 
much  encouragement  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  feasibility  of  opening  up  a  new  line  of  steamers  or 
sailing  vessels  with  Triest,  bringing  American  productions  eastward,  and 
returning  with  fruits  from  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  The  freights 
are  so  high  between  this  city  and  either  seaboard  that  the  transportation 
of  most  heavy  articles  is  too  expensive  to  warrant  a  paying  margin  except 
for  a  limited  number  of  articles :  for  these,  there  may  be  an  economy  in 
shipping  by  Triest,  especially  if  Germany  should  finally  persist  in  col- 
lecting a  transit  duty. 

Bailroad  communication  via  Switzerland. — In  view  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  project,  the  merchants  are  urging  the  completion  of  the  railway 
that  will  put  Austria  in  direct  connection,  via  the  Tyrol,  the  Swiss  lakes, 
and  system  of  railroads,  with  the  French  and  Belgian  ports.  As  long, 
however,  as  Germany  and  Austria  are  in  friendly  accord,  poUticaUy  and 
commercially,  such  an  outlet  for  the  central  province  of  Austria  could 
hardly  be  of  great  utility. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Vienna^  December  23, 1870. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


I. — Statement  showing  the  quanHHes  and  value$  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of 

AustriaSungarjf,  for  the  year  1878. 


Articles*. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


VAlue. 


Tropical  products: 

(Jocoa metoont.. 

Coflfoe do 

Spices do 

Sago,  tapioca,  wrrow-root do 

Tropioal  flrulto do 

Tea do 

Sugar do 

Tobacco : 

Baw met  cent.. 

Mannfaotared do 

Field  and  garden  products : 

Vegetables  and  fruits met  cent. . 

Wheat do 

Rye do 

Indian  com do 

Barlevand  oats do 

MUlct,  spolt,  beanit,  Ac do« 

llioe do 

Flour do 

Hops do 

Oilseed do 

Garden  scihIs do 

Animals : 

J*^ish,  frosh  and  salted met  cent . . 

Oxen number. . 

Cows do 

Calves do 

Sheep  and  goats do 

Lambs do 

Hogs do 

Pigs do 

Horses do 

Mules  and  asses do 

Leeches met  cent.. 

Animil  products : 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs mot  cent. . 

Hair  and  bristles do 

Feathers do, 

Meat  and  sausages *i..»do 

Honey do 

Wax do 

Cheese do 

Esf^s,  milk,  &c do.»  . . . 

Other  products do 

Lard  and  oil : 

Butter,  lard,  tallow,  grease,  &c mot  cent. . 

Fish  oil  and  others •» do 

Grease,  not  perfumed do 

Olive  oil...., .do 

Cocoanut  and  palm  oil .do 

Linseed  and  other  oils do 

Edibles  and  beverages : 

Boer met  cent.. 

Vinegar do 

Alcoholic  liquids do 

Wine  and  g^pes do 

E<libles,  orainary do 

Edibles,  fine do 

Fuel  and  bnilding  material : 

Firewood : cub.  met.. 

Timber,  ordinary do 

Timber,  foreign met  cent.. 

Charcoal do 

Coal do 

Tamers' material do 

Minerals do 

•Medicines,  perfumes,  and  dye-stuffs: 

Drugs   mot  cent.. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials .do 

Tar,  resin,  and  gum do 

Salt do 

Chemicals do 

Metals,  raw  and  manufactured : 

Ore met  cent.. 

Lead do 


8.1M 

458,948 

45,430 

730 

285.170 

^467 

10,114 

117,802 
33,868 

488,860 

1,439,676 

653,759 

2.037,288 

623,117 

128,610 

838,886 

478, 651 

16,496 

161,003 

89,757 

97,065 

62,476 

14,534 

14,495 

83.617 

8,506 

462,505 

38,581 

0,098 

399 

170 

94, 812 

6.675 

2,303 

4,254 

963 

1,263 

14,500 

30, 410 

8,556 

59,587 
31,980 
67, 257 
124,662 
41,627 
01,647 

3,193 

2,406 

15. 576 

85,452 

66,233 

5,943 

104,404 

209,126 

8,317 

9.492 

16, 596, 405 

125,664 

750,009 

4,186 

338.079 

1, 297, 804 

255,  517 

440.108 

20, 475 
22,907 


Florins. 

873,042 

45.361.812 

8.280,751 

19,868 

6,062,114 

1, 687, 100 

245,811 

8,840,400 
15,87^240 

2.006.784 


41,211,513 

6,668.040 
8.650,848 
3, 711, 600 
2,097.416 
2,588,540 

2,726.036 

7,850,450 

1,880,260 

376,870 

746,060 

20,678 

13, 939, 125 

167,905 

1.754,100 

22,743 

143,200 

16, 217, 554 

1,905,000 

2, 394, 705 

315,943 

28,950 

202, 080 

1, 081, 880 

046,824 

507,600 

I   7, 748, 657  J 

W2, 380, 840^ 

68,490 

20,502 

1, 655, 420 

1,786,857 

I  2,166,685| 

261.  Oil 
2, 509, 512 

249. 510 

18,984 

6,683,562 

9, 084, 454 

1,765.534 

1, 306, 990 

12. 645, 713 

21, 389, 918 

229,859 

5,782.929 

18.046 
501. 932 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Florins. 

2,037 

70.488 

219 

22.678 

4.941 

66.177 

1.606»700 

49.065.0S2 

86,204 

1,056;  110 

1(^763 

10.803,060 

541,082 

4.207.670 

3,552,051 

485,835 

878^204 

[  112.390.464 

4,257.806 

483.242 

1.440 

27.408 

2,285,081 

54,816,546 

15,488 

2,778,480 

707,800 

12,401.817 

02,043 

5.058.ni 

9,270 

552,496 

82,170 

20,542,5Qp 

45,973 

7,991,840 

53, 9n 

1,349,425 

410, 411 

5,7U,418 

33.076 

121.637 

230,729 

11.305,721 

28.567 

142.835 

20.693 

7,850,480 

253 

15,686 

183 

146,400 

24.972 

5, 703, 360 

2.576 

517,740 

22,408 

6,^)6.060 

10,805 

700,817 

3.076 

104.584 

6,031 

639,286 

12,246 

734, 760 

314,998 

6,220,00^ 

5.474 

832,048 

83,375 

I       7.616,872 

20.004 

5,102 

/ 

......  ...... 

S       1, 291, 630 

19, 219 

831. 179 

2,420 

170, 097 

239,811 

14,393 

3.968 

254,119 

2.138.784 

42 

139, 038 

29,008.326 


4. 379. 127 

20,344 

4, 915. 199 

5,953,512 

611,885 

686.124 

38, 498, 112 

1,960 

305,884 
10.733,081 


"936,'Si"' 

434 
355,990  { 
60,906 
285,249  < 
214, 145 

166,717 
17, 120 


2.837,237 

303,800 

2,848,747 

801,863 

855.747 

i573.477 

472. 410 
455,337 
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L — Siatenirnt  ^ihowin^  the  (luanHties  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  e£j>ort9  of  Jus- 

tria-Huugaryy  cf*c. — Continued. 


Imports. 


Artick-.H. 


MctAlfi,  raw  aD(l  luAnufpctured : 

I  ton    met  cent . . 

Iron  rails  do 

Stoel  aU  kinds do 

Sheet-iron,  8t«*?I  plates,  wire,  plowshares,  an- 
chors, and  chains mot  cent. . 

Cast-iron do 

Qiiicksilvfr do 

Zinc dp 

Cop]>er,  brass,  tin,  Sec do 

"Weaving  material : 

Cotton met.  cont. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  mua- weed do 

Wool do 

Silk do  .... 

Yam: 

Cotton  yam met  cent. . 

Linen  yam do 

"Woolen  yam do  ... 

ToxtJle  fabrics: 

Cotton  goods met. cent.. 

Linen  goods do  — 

Woolen  goods do 

Silk  goods do 

Wax  and  oil-cloth do 

Clothing  do 

Hats  and  caps  of  straw,  with  trimming  .  .No . . . 
Paper  and  straw  goods :  , 

Biiiabes  and  ueres met  cent. .  i 

Straw,  cane,  and  grass  goods do | 

Paper do > 

Paper  goods do , 

Hats    and    caps   of   straw    without   trim-  j 

ming  number..! 

L ea t  her  and  furs :  t 

Fura mot.  cent. - 

leather  and  India-rubber  goo<ls do ' 

Gloves do I 

Wooden,  gla»s,  and  uartben  ware  :  • 

Bon4*ware  mot  cent. .  i 

Woo<len  ware do. . . . 

Glassware ' do ... . 

Stoneware do ' 

Earthenware do i 

Harrlware:  , 

I.«adeii  ware met  cont. . 

Ironware do ^ 

Arms do ' 

Sewiu^-net'dlcs do ^ 

Hardware do ' 

VchiolfJii  of  transpoi-tation:  i 

Ship»  and  boats  tons..' 

WaKODS  and  sleighs number. .  > 

Railway  cars do 

Ir.flirum^ntM,  maehinei*,  &c. :  i 

lustruments met  cent.. 

MAchinea  and  parts  of do I 

Fancv  ^oods do 

Chemicals  and  colors :  I 

Chemicals,  colors,  &.c met  cent..i 

Candles  and  soap do 

Matches  do ! 

Objeots  of  art  and  literature :  i 

Books,  charts,  ^c met  cent.. 

Enijra^ngs do i 

Pictures do , 

Kefnno:  \ 

Manure. met  cent.. 

Oil-cake do  ...  ! 

Ka^M ^o 

Bonedtist.  horns,  and  claws do ' 

Others do 1 


Exports. 


Quantity.  |       Value. 


705,583 

23,344 

7,635 

42,022 
20,134 
2,434 
87,440 
67,229 

623,364 

310, 126 

186,372 

U,206 

147,668 
18,766 
86.711 

10,076 
102,101 

37,291 
4,416 
4,930 
1,895 

25,167 

874 

10,590 

53,279 

7,494 

251,375 

145 
07,051  I 
4,313 

1,102 
64,559 
79,166 

4,953 
62,287 

178 
50,604 
10 


3, 480, 005 


681. 520 
1,577,025 
5,002,746 

29, 305, 051 
12, 429, 336 
34, 883,  820 
16, 617, 080 

21,542,547 

2,880,212 

12,377,186 

4,809,667 

6, 524, 614 

22, 076, 180 

18,295,600 

1, 394, 8:<6 

7,097,560 

88,084 

358. 340 
1.703,689 
1,360.312 
1,336,290 

647, 676 

70,320 

19,  5.«W,  475 

2, 653, 540 

1,167,200 
4. 313,  243 
1. 823, 161 
4,456.810 
1, 212, 191 

10,  d'iS 


Quantity. 


Value. 


52,640 

131, 488 

47,160 

58,774 
12,564 

3,211 
13,806 

9,375 

502 

36,706 

82,808 

8,407 

7,024 
85.302 
17,894 

30,951 
52. 516 
42,664 

1,457 

640 

15,898 

1,194 

1,332 

3,610 

177,074 

17,843 

5,389 


I 


1,604  S  \C     157,824     i 

.312    J     5,652,092    ]       21,330    S 

393    >  (  4     ) 


7, 120  j        2,  685, 158 


1,077 
440 


3.'>,043 
84,820 


13, 308 
22,170 

5,1.16 
264,060 
265, 913 

5.191 
70,  218 

170 
157,  824 
21,330 


2,561 

193,  951 

2,179 

65,414 
8, 4.38 
6,774 

26.143 
1.574 
1,240 

1,828 

4,135 

87,382 

50,809 


1,447,250  , 
8,860,171 
10, 053, 791 

6, 219, 282 
340, 253 
340,660 

7,099,600 
1. 590, 800 
1,860,000 

2,742 

37,215 

518,020 

602,677 

163,290 


Total ' 679,547,828 


12,201 

ICl.  9.54 
3,350 
2,517 

8,437 

133,475 

34,713 

56. 698 
13,  370 
50,*218 

9, 745 
1,397 
2,768 

6,082 

143,  556 

30. 721 

122, 057 


3,805,648 


899, 080 

400,890 

1. 108, 515 

17, 570 

1,820,676 

18, 621, 600 

8»  265, 610 

935,546 
7,431.278 
6,133,655 

7,416,627 

10, 290, 062 

24, 591, 640 

8, 337, 000 

162, 480 

16, 283, 260 

4,179 

284,800 

802,915 

7,  201, 185 

3, 575, 510 

10,966 

177,280 

2, 890.  60a 

16, 801, 270 

6, 672,  500 

11.019,318 

11, 550, 400 

188,  320 

2, 579, 2:0 

8.330 

16,015,644) 

2, 175, 925 

4, 547, 7.16 

727,030 

3, 700, 050 


2,  689, 336 

6, 749, 422 

48, 106,  900 

6, 301, 408 

985,  004) 

2, 891, 088 

2, 94.5, 250 
1,409,600 
4, 152, 000 

18, 246 

1,112.  .'559 

348,  962 

1,  896, 985 


698, 302. 513 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


I. — Slalemcnt  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of 

Austria- Hangar^ f  for  tke  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Tropical  products: 

Cocoa met  cent.. 

Coffee do 

Spices do 

Sago,  tapioca,  arrow-root do 

Tropical  Itii  Its do 

Tea do 

8ugar do 

Tobacco: 

Raw met  cent. . 

Manafaotarod do 

Field  and  garden  products : 

Yesetables  and  fruits met  cent. . 

"Wheat do 

Rye do 

Indian  com do 

Barley  and  oats do 

Millet,  spelt,  beans,  &c do\ 

Rice. do 

Flour do 

Hops ...do 

Oilseed do 

Garden  seeds do 

Animals: 

Fish,  frosb  and  salted met  cent.. 

Oxen number. . 

Cows do 

Calves do 

Sheep  and  floats do 

Lamos do 

Ho<;8 do 

Pigs do 

Homes do 

Mules  and  asses do 

Leeches met  cent.. 

Animnl  products : 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs met  cent . . 

Hair  and  bristles do 

Feathers do 

Meat  and  sausages >,..*do 

Honey do 

Wax do 

Cheese do 

Escjrs,  milk,  &c do.*.... 

Other  prod  uc ts do 

Lard  and  oil : 

Butter,  lard,  tallow,  grease,  &.c  — met  cent. . 

Fish  oil  and  others '^ do 

( r  rease,  not  perfumed do 

( Hive  oil .... , .do 

Cocoanut  and  palm  oil Ido 

Linseed  and  other  oils do 

£dil)leR  and  beverages : 

Boer mete  ent . . 

Vinegar do 

Alcoholic  liquids do 

Wine  and  grapes do 

Edibles,  ordinary do 

Edibles,  fine do 

Fuol  and  building  material : 

Firewood i cub.  met.. 

Timber,  ordinary do 

Timber,  foreign met  cent.. 

Charcoal do 

Coal.... do 

Turners'  material .................... .do . . . . . 

Minerals do 

•Medicines,  perfumes,  and  dye-stuffs: 

D rugs   mot  cent . . 

Byeing  and  tanning  materials .do 

Tar,  resin,  and  gum do 

Salt do 

rhemicals do 

Metals,  raw  and  manufactured : 

Ore met  cent.. 

Lead do 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Qiuintity. 

Vtlue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

3,166 

273.042 

466,948 

46^361.812 

2,937 

70.488 

1         45,439 

3,280.751 

219 

22,578 

730 

19.860 

;        285.170 

6,062,114 

4,941 

86.177 

6,467 

1. 687, 100 

;    10,  u4 

I 

845,811 

l,606t700 

49,065.062 

117,992 

8,848,400 

85,204 

1,056,120 

33,863 

15,  $79,240 

16^763 

10,308,006 

486.850 

2.996.784 

541.682 

4,207,070 

1, 439. 976 

3,552,051 

553,759 

485.885 

2,037,298 

141,211. 513  J 

'I&Sf* 

V  112,390,454 

623,117 

4,257.808 

128,510 

1                                           h 

483.242 

833,886 

6,868.040 

1,440 

27,408 

478.  551 

8,659,848 

2,285,981 

54.816.546 

16,496 

3,711,600 

15.486 

2,778,480 

1        161, 093 

2,097.416 

767.809 

12,401,217 

'          88,757 

2.588.540 

92,043 

5,058,ni 

97,065 

^726,036 
7.850.450 

9,270 

552,406 

62, 476 

82,170 

20,542,50P 

14,534 

1.880,260 

45,978 

7, 091. 840 

14.495 

378,870 

53.  on 

1,340,425 

83,617 

745,060 

410. 411 

5,718.418 

8,506 

20,678 

83,076 

131,637 

462,505 

13,939,125 

230,729 

11,305.721 

38,581 

167,905 

28,667 

142.835 

6,098 

1,754,100 

20,693 

7,850,480 

i               399 

22,743 

253  ■ 

15,686 

179 

148.200 

mj 

U6.400 

01, 812 

16. 217. 554 

24,672 

5.703.350 

6,675 

1, 905, 000 

2,576 

517, 740 

2, 393 

2, 394, 765 

22,408 

6.206,660 

4,254 

815,943 

10,805 

706,817 

963 

28,950 

3.076 

104,584 

1,263 

202,080 

6.031 

639,286 

14,500 

1, 081, 880 

12,246 

734, 760 

30, 410 

645,824 

314,998 

6,220.00{< 

8,556 

507,600 

5,474 

882. 04  J 

59, 587 

I  7, 748, 657  j 

83,375  ; 

) 

81.080 

1 

>       7. 616. 872 

57, 2.57 

20,004  1 

124, 662 

{  12, 380, 840  j 

5, 102  1 

i       1.291,630 

41,627 

1 

91,617 

19, 219 

3.193 

58,400 

831,179 

4,379.127 

2,406 

20,502 

2,420 

20.344 

15. 576 

1, 655, 420 

170, 097 

4, 915. 100 

85,452 

1, 766, 857 

239,811  ■ 

5,953,512 

66,253 
5,043 

1  2,166,685| 

14,393 
3,968 

1          611, 885 

104, 404 

261.011 

254.119 

686.124 

209, 126 

2, 509, 512 

2,138,784 

38. 488. 112 

8,317 

249, 510 

42 

1«960 

9,402 

18,984 

139,038 

305.884 

16, 596, 405 

6,683,562 

29,008.326 

10,733,081 

125,664 
750,009 

1 

9, 084, 454 
1,765.634 

930.381 

2,337,237 

I           4,186 

1, 306, 990 

434 

803.800 

>        838,079 

12. 645, 713 

855,990  ' 

2,348,747 

1,297.804 

21, 389. 918 

60.906 

801. 862 

255, 517 

229,859 

285,249 

855.747 

440, 198 

5,782,929 

214. 145 

4,573,477 

1         20,475 

18,046 

166,717 

472.410 

22,907 

501, 932 

17.120 

455,  337 
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I. — Slalemrnt  :^ht)wing  the  fi^antities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Jus- 

iria- Hangar }f,  ^*c. — Continuetl. 


Imports. 


Articlts. 


lIctHlt,  raw  aod  manufoctiirofl : 

Iron    met. cent.. 

Iron  rHilfi  do 

Steel  aU  kindii  do 

Sheet-iron,  ntti^l  pUtcs,  wire,  plownharea,  an* 
chora,  and  chains met.  cent. . 

Cast-iron do 

QiticltsilTcr do 

Zinc dp 

Copper,  brass,  tin,  &c do 

TTeaving  material : 

Cotton mot.  cent. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  sca-weo4  do 

"Wool do 

SUk do  .... 

Tarn: 

Cotton  yam met.  cent.. 

Linen  yam do 

Woolen  vam do  ... 

Textile  fabrics: 

Cotton  goods mot. cent.. I 

Linen  goods do J 

Woolen  goods do 1 

Silk  goods do , 

Wax  and  oil-cloth do 

Clothing  do 

Hats  and  caps  of  at  raw,  with  trimming  . .  Ko  . . 
I'apor  and  straw  goods :  j 

Brushes  and  aieTes met  cent. . 

Straw,  cane,  and  grasis  goods do i 

Paper do 

Paper  goods do j 

Uats    and    caps   of   straw    without   trim- 
ming   .....number. . ! 

Leather  and  furs :  • 

Purs met,  cent , . ' 

Ijeathcr  and  India-rubber  goods do ' 

Olovcs do , 

Wooden,  glass,  and  aartben  ware :  i 

Bono  ware  mot  cent . .  i 

Woodon ware do. . . .  ] 

(Haasware ' do 

Stoneware do \ 

Earthenware do 

Hardware :  [ 

Ijeadenware met  cent.. 

Ironware do 

Arms do 

Sfiwing-niH'dle.s do ■ 

Hardware do , 

Vebicles  of  trnnspoi-tation : 

Ships  and  boats  tons..; 

Wagons  and  sleighs number. . 

Railway  cars do ' 

InMruments,  roachinep,  ice. :  I 

lustruments met  cent..' 

Machines  and  parts  of do i 

Fancy  goods do ' 

Cliemieals  and  colors : 

Chemicals,  colors,  &.c met.  cent. 

Candles  and  soap do.... 

Matches do 

ObjtM'ts  of  art  and  literature: 

Books,  charts,  &^.c met  cent. 

Engravings do 

Pictures do 

Kefnw: 

Manure met.  cent . 

Oil-cake do  ... 

Kags do 

Bonedust,  horns,  und  claws do 

Others do.... 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


70S.  583 

23,344 

7,635 

42,022 
20,134 
2.434 
87.440 
57,229 

628,364 

310, 126 

186.872 

U,206 

147,668 
18,766 
35,711 

10.075 
102,101 

37.291 
4,416 
4,930 
1,895 

25,167 

874 

10,599 

58,279 

7,404 

251,375 

145 

97,  (Wl 

4,ai3 

1,102 
64,  .559 
79,166 

4,953 
62,287 


Value. 


-     3, 489, 005 


681,520 
1, 577, 025 
5,002,746 

20.305,061 
12,429,336 
84,883,820 
15,617,080 

21,642.647 

2,880.212 

12,377,186 

4,809,687 

6, 524, 614 

22, 076, 180 

18,205,600 

1, 894, 836 

7,097,560 

88,084 

858. 840 
1.703,689 
1,360.312 
1,336,290 

547, 576 

70,320 

10,  RliR,  475 

2,653,540 

1,167,200 
4, 313, 243 
1, 823, 161 
4,456.810 
1, 212, 191 


178  I      10, 058 
50,604  ) 
10,312  \     5,652,092 

303  > 
7, 120  !   2, 665, 158 


1,077 
440 


3.<i,  043 
84,820 


2,561 

193,  KA 

2,170 

65,414 
8,438 
6,774 

26,143 
1,574 
1.240 

1,828 

4,135 

37,382 

50,809 


Quantity. 


Value. 


I 


1,447,250  ! 
8.  380, 171 
10, 053,  791 

6, 219, 282 
340, 253 
340,560 

7.089,600 
1,  .SOO.  800 
1, 860, 000 

2,742 

37, 215 

518,020 

602,677 

163,290 


Total 


52,640 

131,488 

47,160 

53,774 
12,564 

3.211  i 
13,806  I 

9,375  , 

502  ; 

35,706  ' 

82,808  [ 

8,407  ! 

* 

7.024 ; 

85,302 
17,804  i 

30,051 
52,515  , 
42,664  , 

1. 457  I 

640 
15,896  , 

1, 194  I 

1,332 

3,610 

177, 074  I 

17,843  • 

5,388! 

209  ' 
l.%398 
22,170  - 

6, 156 
264,069 
265.913 

5.191 
70, 218 

170 
(  157,H-J4  > 

\  ="'^  5 

12, 201 

IGl.  a54 
3,850 
2,517 

3,437  • 
133. 475 
34,713 

.56,698 
13, 870 
50,*218 

9,746 
1.397 
2,768  : 

6,082 
143,  556 
30, 721 
122,057  , 


3,865,646 


899,080 

400,890 

1, 108. 515 

17, 570 

1,820,676 

18,521,800 

8,265^510 

035,546 

7,431.278 
0,133,655 

7,416,627 

10, 290, 062 

24,  501, 640 

3, 337, 000 

162,480 

16, 283, 260 

4,170 

284,800 

802,915 

7, 201, 185 

8, 575, 540 

10,966 

177,280 

2, 890.  60i) 

16, 801, 270 

6, 672,  500 

11,010,318 

11,  .550, 400 

188.  320 

2, 579, 270 

8,330 

16,  915, 648 

2, 175, 925 

4,  547, 736 

727,030 

3, 700, 050 

2, 669, 336 

6, 749, 422 

48, 106,  900 

5, 391, 40« 

985, 000 

2, 891, 088 

2, 045, 250 
1,409,600 
4, 152,  000 

18, 246 

1, 112.  sno 

348,  962 
1,  896.  9Hr> 


679,547,828  608,302.513 
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II. — Statement  nhowinff  the  valuen  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Empire  of  Atuitn€i-Hun- 
(fari/j  and  dutitn  coUteted  lliereoHy  for  the  years  1878  and  1877,  in  Austrian  florins. 

IMPORTS 


Articles. 


1878. 


1877. 


Tropical  protluctj* 

Tobacco,  raw  and  niaiiufnctured 

Field  and  garden  producU 

Animals 

Animal  pro<lacts 

Lard  and  oil 

Kdiblea  and  beverages 

Fuel  and  bailding  material 

Dmgs,  perfumes,  and  dye-stuffs . 
Metals,  raw  and  manufactured . . 

Weaving  material 

Yams 

Textile  fabrics 

Paper  and  straw  goods 

Leather,  skins,  ana  Airs 

AVoodon,  glass,  and  earthen  wore 

Hardware 

Vehicles  of  transportation 

Instruments,  machines,  &.o 

Chemicals,  colors.  6cg 

Objects  of  art  ana  litemture  ■ . . . . 
Keftise 

Total 


Florins. 

Ftorins. 

.56. 830. 055 

47, 970, 862 

24, 721. 040 

21, 336, 455 

07,  »18, 741 

09,800,093 

29. 120, 417 

45, 040, 795 

23, 209, 590 

23, 180. 335 

20, 129, 497 

21, 128, 953 

5,008,044 

4.528,408 

20. 572, 507 

19, 444, 728 

41, 355, 409 

39,537,038 

11, 270, 274 

9, 701, 185 

02. 135, 287 

04, 539, 383 

30, 799, 944 

83, 090, 790 

00, 280, 461 

48,823,723 

5, 300. 207 

4,301,024 

22,282,335 

17, 312, 055 

13, 136, 822 

10. 575. 704 

8,327,308 

0,805,483 

119, 803 

122,504 

20, 701, 212 

17,701,120 

0,900,095 

0,175,904 

11, 440. 400 

11,458,550 

1, 100, 054 

1, 219, 739 

579, 547, 828 

555, 227, 048 

,  Customs 
iduties,  1878. 

I  . 

I 
Flonnt. 


Customs 
duties,  1877. 


Floritu. 


9, 132, 709 

7,081,817 

14, 773 

9.292 

458,5^9 

423.318 

893,  081 

1,336.961 

104, 574 

103,097 

065,623 

582,714 

759, 759 

057.888 

10,247 

15.817 

2, 048, 391 

2, 020. 239 

692,340 

404.982 

22.874 

23,607 

1, 510.  593 

1. 400, 290 

8, 706. 292 

2,850,603 

143, 413 

124,361 

561,299 

415,922 

203.490 

23.3. 578 

474,840 

407.858 

4,440 

4,440 

713, 057 

.■SAO.  298 

330, 459 

290,882 

1,536 

1,010 

22, 570,  985  ;     19, 005, 194 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Tropical  products , 

Tolwoco,  raw  and  manufactured. 

Field  and  garden  products 

Animals 

Animal  products 

Lard  and  oil ^.. 

Edibles  and  bevenm^es 

Fuel  and  building  material 

Drugs,  perfumes,  and  dve-stuflb . 
Metals,  raw  and  mannfaotured. . 

Weaving  mat^erial 

Yams 

Textile  fabrics 

Paper  and  straw  goods..... 

Leather,  skins,  and  furs 

Wooden,  glass,  and  earthen  ware 

Hardware 

Vehicles  of  transportation 

Instruments,  maonlnes,  &c 

Chemicals,  colors.  &c 

Objects  of  art  and  literature 

K«»fuse 

Total 


1878. 


Florins. 

50, 115, 195 

11, 449. 180 

191, 088, 940 

55,782,438 

21,065,253 

8,908,602 

15,880,007 

52,561,098 

8,888,138 

7, 201, 880 

28,025,550 

14,500,479 

02,084,248 

11,875,400 

19, 809, 150 

31, 009, 817 

19, 099, 003 

8, 974, 810 

57, 525, 058 

8,707,580 

8,500,850 

3, 376, 752 


1877. 


Florins. 

41,670,843 

13,461.670 

180, 880, 708 

76,090,090 

22,200,894 

8,890,227 

18,839.082 

54,188.207 

8,402.840 

9,030,130 

33,141.852 

11.470,530 

52,242,053 

10, 400. 331 

10.SM.300 

30, 170, 851 

18,760,035 

3,807,206 

41.877,800 

7,000.028 

8,580.950 

3.962,820 


698, 302, 513  I      662, 032, 200 


The  d  I  ties  collected  on  goods  exported  amounted  in  1878  to  137,576  florins;  in  1877  to  178,835  florins. 

III. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary (agencies  inclttded)  to  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  year  endiutf 
September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Bnda  Pesth. 


Bed  feathers 

Books 

Buttons 

Ciear  ribbons 

Cloth  and  Wdolen  goods 


Prague. 


12,573  20 

3, 322  02 

30, 918  94 


43,618  13  ,. 


Triest. 


Vienna. 


$995, 474  74 

7. 145  17 

104,  839  67 


Total  1879. 


12.573  20 

3.322  02 

1, 020. 303  08 

7, 145  17 

14ft.  557  ^ 
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III. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports,  fc. — Coutiiiucd. 


Articles. 


Bnda  Pestb. 


Dross  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals . . . 
Fancy  goods  and  toys  . . 

Fmito,  dried 

Fwmiture 

Glass  and  china  ware. . . 

Oloves 

Glycerine 

Gum 

Hops 

Leather,  skinH,  and  furs 
Linen  and  cotton  goods. 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Mnsicalinstruinents  ... 

Oils 

Pipes  and  pipe  fl  stores . 

Rags 

8e<Ml8 

Silks  and  velvets 

Sponges 

wines  and  liquors 

Miscellaneous 


$124  50 
"i24,"76ri7' 


801  02 


Prague. 


Triest. 


Vienna. 


$87, 020  40 

10, 779  46 

4, 774  68 


509, 917  89 
40, 417  58 


6, 305  59 
24. 873  94 


19, 773  65 
"8,435' 62' 


$91, 249  52 


605, 202  74 


187, 653  46 
*  33,296  Oi 


$30, 192  01 

80,  808  03 

157, 018  38 

24, 754  42 

8, 598  66 

1, 633  SO 

90,854  58 

2, 147  09  > 


Total  1879. 


92,983  66 
197, 543  37 


8, 711  29 
2, 775  31 


5,884  41 


41  50 


Total  in  United  SUtes  gold. . 
Tots!  for  the  preceding  year. 


Increase. 
Decrease 


8»855  70 


165, 855  10 


165, 855  10 


5,275  53 


14, 040  37 
7, 046  78 


22.494  09 
64,263  07 

i9,'56o"38' 

'9i,'364'e9" 


71, 187  94 

'95,' 886*29' I 
i 

'36,883' 56 

"8,'923'54'' 
82,957  81  I 


$30, 192  91 

203,202  54 

167, 797  84 

759. 493  81 

8, 598  66 

511, 551  28 

131,272  17 

3, 549  01 

187, 653  46 

19,773  65 

126, 280  57 

205, 978  39 

6,  395  57 

33, 585  Zl 

73,  963  25 

5, 884  41 

95,880  29 

22,494  09 

04,  304  57 

42, 159  09 

19,  500  38 

31, 819  61 

131, 369  23 


743, 450  29 
500, 112  81 


1, 120, 909  27 
762, 166  39 


2, 040, 527  22 
2, 437, 702  29 


243, 287  48        358, 742  88 


4, 070, 601  88 
3, 699, 981  49 


397, 175  07 


370, 710  39 


IV. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  sea-going  vesnels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  ser 

eral  Austrian  ports  during  the  year  1878. 


Ports. 


Sailing  vessels. 


BXTEKKD. 


Steamers. 


District  of— 

Triest 

Bovigno 

Pola 

Lnssinpiccolo. 

Zara 

Spalato 

Kagnsa 

Meglino 


Total 


No. 

Tons. 

14,424 

457, 563 

3,051 

74.235 

2,770 

79,  249 

2;  942 

90,243 

8,048 

81, 618 

6.241 

130, 948 

3,020 

90,180 

487 

24,481 

34,992 

1, 037, 517 

No. 


3.659 
8,621 
1,845 
1.031 
1,405 
1,692 
1,368 
419 


Tons. 


979,  795 
305, 452 
325, 617 
292,974 
.562, 749 
729, 955 
448,385 
219. 378 


15,040  ;    3,954,305 


Total, 


No. 


18,083 
6,672 
4.615 
3.973 
4.453 
6,933 
4,397 
906 


Tons. 


1, 437, 358 
469,687 
404,866 
392,217 
644, 367 
860,903 
538,  5m 
243, 859 


50,032  ,      4,991,822 


CLRAAED. 


Ports. 


District  of— 

Triest 

Hovigno 

Pola 

Lnssinpiccolo . 

Zara 

Spalato 

Kagnsa 

Megliue 


Total 


Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 
460.680 

14,556 

3,036 

73. 911 

2,797 

80,127 

8,044 

104,670 

3.023 

79,971 

5,211 

130. 017 

2,932 

90,928 

485 

24,362 

35,084 

1, 044,  666 

Steamers.           j 

T 

[>tal. 

No. 

Tons,      j 

1 
980,286  1 

1 
No.      1 

18,225 

Tons. 

1 
3,669 

1,440,966 

3,621  I 

395,479 

6.&57 

469,390 

1.845  . 

325.617  1 

4,642 

405, 744 

1,031 

292.974  1 

4,075 

397,644 

1,405 

561,  879 

4,428 

641,850 

1,  692  ; 

729,955  i 

6,903 

859,972 

1,368  ' 

448.385  , 

4,300 

539,  913 

419 

218,778 

004 

243,140 

15,050       3.933,353,       50,134'      4,908,019 
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y. — statement  shoioing  numherf  tonnage^  and  nationality  qf  veesds  entered  at  and  chared 

from  the  Austrian  ports  during  1878. 


Nationality. 


Aastrian 

Belgian 

BritiBh 

Daniah 

Dutch 

French  

German 

Greek 

lUlian 

Kasaian 

Samiotic 

Servian 

Spaoiah 

Kwediah 

Turkish 

United  SUtea. 

Total... 


Sailing  veasela. 


SKTBRED. 


steamers. 


Totol. 


..^  -  I 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

14,493 

1 

197 

Tons. 

3, 575, 265 
398  : 
195, 572 

26,912 

1 

46 

12 

660,413 

142 

11,642 

1,982 

5,759 

418 

4,920 

52,880 

260,826 

727 

568 

146 

704 

17,375 

7,879 

5,086 

32 

2 

21 

775 

6,885 

2 

5 

2 
2 

7 
334 

1 

348 
1.  872 
5,683 
172,666  1 

650 

2 

..•••..... 

2 

47 

239 

2 

535 
1,31C 


9 

: 

No. 


Tons. 


41. 405 

2 

243 

12 

32 

4 

23 

782 

7,219 

3 

5 


3 

49 

239 

9 


4,241,708 

544 

207,214 

1,96:! 

5,759 

766 

6,792 

58,563 

433,492 

1,377 

5»i 

146 

1,239 

18,691 

7,879 

5,0b6 


34,992  1    1,037,517         15,040  1    3,954,305         50,032         4,991,822 


Nationality. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Russian 

Samiotic 

Serrian  

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

United  Stotes. 


Total 


CLEARED. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


27,020 

1 

47 

14 

28 

2 

30 

780 

6,873 


8 
2 
2 

42 
284 

11 


Tons. 


678,367 

142 

12,266 

2,229 

5,  Oil 

443 

4,226 

54,306 

257,577 


601 

146 

775 

14,699 

7,976 

6,743 


Steamers. 


Total. 


No. 


14,500 

1 

196 


1 
2 
7 
337 
8 


1 
2 


85,084 


1,044,666        16,060 


Tons. 


No. 


3, 575,  379 

398 

198,224 


289 

1,872 

6,042 

172,991 

1,307 


535  ' 
1,316 


8.953,353 


41,520 

2 

243 

14 

28 

3 

22 

787 

7,210 

3 

8 

2 

3 

44 

234 

11 


Tons. 


4,253,736 

640 

205,490 

2.229 

5,011 

733 

6,098 

60,348 

430.568 

1,30: 

801 

146 

1.301 

16»015 

7.975 

6,713 


50,134 


4.996,019 


VL — Statement  ehowing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  composing  the  meroantile  marine  of 

Austria- Hungary  on  December  30,  1878. 


Cliisse.4  of  vessels. 


Sea-going  vessels. 


Large  coasting  resseU. 


Ships 

Barks 

Brigs 

Brigantines . 
Ooelettes  . . 
Schooners  .. 
Cutters 


No. 


10 

296 

79 

38 


63 


Tons. 


9.163 

155, 723 

28,177 

11,523 


17,922 


Crew. 


No. 


144  , 
3,2:<1 
720  I 
317 


455 


34 


Tons.        Crew 


821  I 
318  • 
486  , 
227  , 
3,700  • 


33 
12 
22. 
II 
185 


FisbinghoaU  ... 

Lighters  

Other  small  craft. 
Steamers 


Total 


70 
656 


56,381 
278,880 


2,162 
7,038 


23 
7 


1.015 
822 

7,189 


104 


425 
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VI. — Stutement  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessehj  cf*c. — Continued. 


ClOMSUM  of  vesBt-U. 


Small  coasting  Teaaelii,  finh' 
ing  boatA,  etc. 


No. 


Tons.        Crew. 


Ships :... 

Bftrks 

Brigs 

Brigantlnes 

Goeiettes 

Schooners 

Cotters 

Fishing-boats . ... 

Lighters 

Other  small  craft. 
Steamers 


1 

0 

0 

2,184 

8,213 

1.825 

18 


39 

4 

519 

41 

115 

22 

6,397 

8,544 

8,109 

7,272 

25,774 

5,292 

698 

114 

Total I    7,259  I      41,651 


21,289 


Total. 


No. 

Tons. 

10 

9,163 

298 

166,544 

80 

28,495 

41 

12,009 

3 

266 

106 

22,141 

9 

115 

2,184 

6,897 

3, 218 

8.109 

1,848 

26,780 

95 

57. 701 

7,887 

327,729 

Crew. 


114 

3,254 

741 

339 

15 

681 

22 

8,544 

7,272 

6,396 

2,844 

28,752 

VII. — Table  sJioiving  the  carrying  trade  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  A ueiria- Hungary  with 

the  several  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1S79. 


KSTKRRli. 


Countries. 


I    Sailing  vessels. 


No.     I     Tons. 


Argentine  Repablic 

Belglam 

Brasil 

Egypt 

France  and  its  colonies 

Gennany 

Great  Britain  and  its  colonies 

Greece 

Holland , 

Italy 

Portagal 

Ronmania 

Rassia 

Spain 

TOpoU 

Tunis 

Turkey 

United  States 


6 

18 

13 

87 

856 

11 

845 

129 

6 

787 

1 

3 

10 

44 

1 

13 
352 
182 


2,071 

7,438 

3,646 

33,524 

125,419 

4,850 

415,710 

26,854 

2,486 

95,764 

203 

470 

4,246 

13,686 

256 

1,117 

90.206 

105.348 


Total 2,864  1    933,284 


Countries. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Argentine  Repablic 

Belginm 

Brazil 

Bgypt 

France  and  its  colonies 

Gennany 

Great  Britain  and  its  colonies. 

Greece 

Holland 

Itah 


taiy 

Portagal 

Ronmania  — 

Rassia 

Spain 

Trlpob 

Tunis 

Turkey 

United  States. 


2 

19 

13 

87 

351 

12 

833 

123 

6 

779 

1 

3 

14 

39 

1 

13 
340 
187 


Total 


2,823 


Tons. 


I 


720 

7,408 

3,046 

38,776 

122, 739 

5,400 

409,835 

24,408 

2,486 

92,224 

203 

470 

6,461 

12,345 

256 

1,117 

87,082 

108, 705 


919,276 


Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

2 

2,993 

208 

1 

262,604 
1,080 

16 
1,171 

14,044 
895,948 

576 

800,679 

65 

20 

24,813 
18,326 

4 

1,481 

1,836 

1,628,622 

8,899 

3, 149, 685 

cue 

ASRD. 

Stefl 

imers. 

No. 

Tons. 

2 

2,093 

208 
1 

262,775 
1,080 

16 
1,171 

■  ii.'oii 

895,943 

577 

301,133 

65 
20 

24,813 
18,320 

4 

1.481 

1.833 

1,625,407 

8,897   3,147,095 


Total. 


No. 


6 

20 

13 

295 

357 

11 

861 

1,300 

6 

1,863 

1 

68 

80 

44 

5 

18 

2,188 

182 


Tons. 


2,071 

9.631 

8,646 

296,128 

126,499 

4,860 

429,754 

922,797 

2,486 

896,438 

208 

25,288 

22,572 

18,886 

1,787 

1,117 

1,718,828 

105,846 


6, 763     4, 082, 919 


Total. 


Na 


2 

21 

13 

295 

852 

12 

849 

1,294 

6 

1,356 

1 

68 

34 

39 

5 

13 

2,178 

187 


I 


Tons. 


720 

9,601 

8,646 

296,661 

128,819 

6,400 

422,879 

920,846 

2,486 

393,857 

208 

25,288 

24,787 

12,345 

1,737 

1,117 

1,712,489 

108,706 


6,720  ,4,066,871 
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IX. — Statement  showif^  Ike  amount  of  businees  transacted  by  the  telegraph-offioeB  of  Austria- 

Hungary  during  the  year  1878. 


CooBtriea. 


Lower  Anstria. 

Upper  Aaatria. 

Sfuxbnrg 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Caraiola 

Illyria  

Tyrol  and  Torarlberx 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

SUeaia 

Galicia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

Total  in  1878.... 

Total  in  1877.... 


Telegrama  and  dlapatohee. 


OflBcial. 


I 

.9 


20.253 

2,000 

538 

4,271 

842 

»40 

6,109 

2,653 

19.755 

3.138 

266 

4,271 

843 

35.281 


101, 169 


60,224 


i 

I 


5,002 

88 

284 

118 

6 

16 

827 

124 

542 

147 

75 

94 

38 

3,062 


9,922 


8,804 


PriTate. 


I 


833,620 
91.889 
30,070 

176, 655 
48,277 
35,787 

196. 377 
89,255 

756,674 

236,372 
71,420 

403, 580 
66,186 

173, 825 


■ 

I 


276,631 

10,602 

5,952 

7.412 

1,738 

1,077 

78,962 

28,913 

105, 655 

18,066 

9,255 

48,048 

15,824 

12,164 


3.200,987    120,299 


3,124.612  H{38,608 


o 
H 


1,110,251 
102, 491 

36,022 
184.067 

50, 015 

36,864 
275,339 
118, 168 
862,329 
254.438 

80.675 
451,628 

82, 010 
185.989 


.& 


I 


260,683 

12,131 

6,983 

9,603 

2,104 

1,415 

76,838 

30,080 

120,132 

20.701 

8,870 

57.794 

16,873 

15, 918 


3.830,286  639,620 


3,763,220  643,381 


43,976 

13.902 

6,189 

28.759 

6,806 

4,102 

4,598 

14^267 

97. 461 

21,277 

3,176 

28,460 

4,834 


ii 

ti 

Sent  off  from 
railway  depo 

ii 

Total  nam 
qalrlngpa 

a 

V 

e 


I 


277,807 


268, 731 


1,440, 
130, 

50, 
226, 

69, 

43, 

362, 

165, 

1,100. 

299, 

93, 
542, 
164. 
240. 


165 
612 
016 
818 
772 
346 
706 
202 
219 
701 
062 
247 
598 
250 


4.858,804 


1,060,651 
60.353 
21,613 

104,009 
2S.68S 
18,961 

297,799 
77,5*4 

496. 0« 

137.839 
42,621 

263,048 
47,506 

107,656 


2,761,287 


4,744, 360  2, 865. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Austria- 
Hungary  {agencies  included)  to  the  UniUid  States  of  America  during  the  year  ending  Sq^ 
tcmher  'M,  1879. 


Artidea. 


Bed-feathers 

Books 

Buttons 

ClEar-ribbons ■ 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods. 

Dress-goods 

Drags  and  chemicals . . . 
Fancy  goods  and  toys. . . 

Fniits,  dried 

Pumitnre 

Glass  and  china  ware. . . 

Gloves 

Glycerine 

Gam 

Hops 

Leather,  skins,  and  fan 
Linen  and  cotton  goods. 

Machinery. 

Mineral  water  .. 

Masioal  instruments  — 

OUs  

Pipes  and  pipe-flxtures . 


Silks  and  Yelveta 

Sponges 

wine  and  liquor . . 
Misoellaneoua     . 


Buda-Pesth. 


Total  in  United  States  gold . 
Total  for  preceding  year . . . . 


Increase. 
Decrease 


$124  56 


124.761  07 


861  92 


6,305  50 
24,873  94 


41  50 


8,855  70 


166, 855  10 


*166, 855  10 


Prague. 


|3. 822  02 

2. 573  20 

30, 918  94 


43,618  13 


31, 020  49 

10, 779  46 

4, 774  68 


500,917  89 
40,417  58 


19, 773  65 
'8,'435  02 


8,711  20 
2,775  31 


5.275  53 

14,040  37 

7,046  73 


743. 400  29 
600, 112  81 


243,287  48 


Triest 


|01, 249  52 
605, 202*74 


187,663  46 


38,296  91 


5,884  41 


22,494  09 
64,263  07 
19.500  38 


91,364  60 


Vienna. 


1095,474  74 

7, 145  17 

104,939  67 

30, 192  91 

80,808  03 

157, 018  38 

24, 754  42 

8,598  66 

1,633  39 

90,854  50 

2, 747  09 


92,983  66 
197, 543  37 


71, 187  94 
'95,'886'29 


36,883  56 

8.923  54 

32, 957  81 


1. 120, 900  27 
762,166  89 


2,040,527  22 
2,487,702  29 


858,742  88 


897, 175  07 


TotaL 


13, 

2. 

1,026, 

7. 

148, 

30, 

203. 

167, 

759, 

8. 

511, 

131, 

3, 

187, 

19, 

126, 

205, 

6. 

33, 

73, 

6, 

96. 

22. 

64. 

10. 
42, 

181, 


m 

§4 


222 
573 
383 
145 
557 
192 
202 
707  84 
498  81 
506  66 
551  26 
272  IV 
549  91 
653  46 
773  66 
280  6V 
978  30 

395  sr 

585  26 
963  » 
884  41 

880  26 
494  66 

304  59 
500  38 
1S6  66 

8i9  6l 


4,070,60186 
3,699,9bl48 


370,710 


*Ko  consulate  estahllshod  at  Bada-Posth  until  December,  1878.      Amounts  for  preceding  year  wera 
embraced  hi  the  totals  ftom  Vienna. 
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OBEEGE. 

Report^  by  Consul  Eancockj  of  PatnUj  on  the  tmde  and  eommerce  of  Greece 

during  the  year  1879. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports. — Although  it  is  well  known  that  many  articles,  such  as  sew- 
ing-machines, clocks,  pumps,  arms,  &c.,  are  received  by  Greece  from  the 
United  States,  through  their  being  received  indirectly  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  their  value.  Petroleum  is  the 
only  commo<lity  that  is  received  direct,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
Greek  Government  has  increased  the  import  duty,  within  the  past  six 
months,  from  22  to  35  cents  of  a  drachma  per  oke,  its  consumption 
throughout  the  country  seems  steadily  on  the  increase,  although  here 
(Patras)  there  is  a  falling  oft*.  A  gas  company  having  lately  been  started, 
probably  importers  were  frightened  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  con- 
sumption— and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  do  so — and  did 
not  order  as  hithereo.  But  gas  here  is  dearer  than  petroleum,  and 
therefore  a  certain  quantity  will  always  be  required.  The  quantities 
received  have  been  as  follows : 

At  Patras,  2,502  cases,  value  about  $3,503 ;  at  Corfu,  00,786  cases, 
value  about  $88,617 ;  at  Piraeus,  68,600  cases,  value  about  $96,040 ;  at 
Syra,  48,266  cases,  value  about  $62,802.  Total,  180,154  cases,  valued 
about  $250,962,  against  160,907  cases  received  during  1878,  and  132,060 
cases  during  1877. 

Exports. — The  invoices  certified  here,  and  the  agencies  attached  to 
this  consulate,  show  the  following  as  the  value  of  goods  sent  direct  to 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1879 : 

From  Patras |465,932  64 

From  Cephalonia 169,762  50 

FromZante 50,557  68 

From  Corfu 5,938  58 

From  Syra 897  58 

Total 693,088  98 

Consisting  of  9,112  tons  of  currantB,  costing  $684,273.07 ;  olive-oil  soap, 
$1,655.89:  wine,  $323.86;  goat-skins.  118  bales,  $5,938.58;  manufacturea 
tobacco,  $897.58.    Total,  $693,088.98. 

The  total  value  for  1878  was  $543,666.91,  and  for  the  pre\dous  year 
$635,208.36. 

The  principal  shipments  of  currants  were  ma<le  e<irly  in  the  antumn, 
the  average  cost  per  ton  being  $75.10  on  board  ship,  which  is  considerably 
over  the  average  cost  of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  $69.09  per  ton. 
Stilly  American  merchants  were  most  fortunate  in  the  time  they  hit  upon 
for  procaring  their  supplies,  as  prices  advanced  very  considerably  after- 
wards,  owing  to  circumstances  I  will  point  out  further  on. 
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The  direct  shipments  of  currants  to  the  United  States  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Years.  Quantity.      Duty 


1865 1 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 , 

1870 

1871 ' 

1872 

1873 ! 

1874 1 

1875 

1876 

1877 -• 

1878 ; 

1879 


Tom. 


1,411 

5  cents  per  pound. 

2,637 

Do. 

2,182 

Do. 

2.808 

Do. 

1.143 

Do. 

3.356 

2|  cents  per  pound. 

5,020 

Do. 

4,458 

1  cent  per  ponnd. 

6,280 

Do. 

6.129 

Do. 

8,379 

Do. 

7,804 

Do. 

6,325 

Do. 

9.146 

Do. 

9,112 

Do. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  this  trade  is  rapicjly  in- 
creasing, and  that  since  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  by  the  United 
States  in  1872  to  1  cent  i)er  pound  the  quantity  has  aWut  doubled. 

SHIPPING. 

American  vessels  never  enjoyed  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
country,  still  occasionally  the  flag  was  to  be  seen  in  her  ports;  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  not  an  American  vessel  has  either  brought  or  taken 
cargo.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  has,  as  hitherto,  principally 
been  under  the  British  flag,  eleven  steamers  and  one  sailing  vessel  of 
that  nationality  having  loaded  portions  or  entire  cargoes  for  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  freight  by  steamers  has  been  from  22«.  6c?.  to  30«.  and  10  per  cent, 
per  ton  gross  weight,  and  by  sailing  vessel  20«.  per  ton;  the  goods  im- 
ported have  chiefly  come  under  the  Italian  flag. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  exports  from  the  crop  of  currants  in  1878  reached  the  unprece- 
dented quantity  of  100,004  tons ;  that  of  the  past  season  is  estimat€Hl  at 
10  per  cent,  less,  pr,  say,  about  90,000  tons,  which  is  still  a  fair  crop. 
At  one  time  it  was  feared  the  falling  off  would  have  been  considerably 
greater,  a  new  malady  called  the  anthrsenose  having  appeared  in  the 
province  of  Blis,  which  caused  the  young  shoots  in  many  vineyards  to 
be  affected  with  a  rough  excrescence,  which  was  followed  by  the  leaves 
and  fruit  withering  and  dropping  off.  Luckily  the  summer  heats  stopped 
l^e  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  in  August  and  September  the  weather 
was  most  favorable  for  the  drying,  and  the  fruit  was  secured  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

The  shipments  from  the  past  season's  crop  so  far  have  been  as  follows: 

Toai. 

To  United  States 8,160 

To  United  Kingdom 55,74t? 

To  Canada 277 

To  north  of  Europe b,tiU 

ToTrieBt 1,446 

To  Russia 195 

To  France 10,451 

To  Malta 2 

To  port  for  orders 65!^ 

To  be  shipped,  about 7,ii^ 

Total , 90.000 
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The  crop  of  valoixia,  in  Acarnania,  in  1879  was  good  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity; that  of  tbe  Morea  is  short.  The  quantity  produced  was,  in  Acar- 
nania  and  Etolia,  4,500  tons;  Messenia  and  Achaia,  3,000  tons;  total, 
7,500  tons,  against  about  8,000  tons  the  preceding  year.  The  price  for 
second  quality  was  £11  per  ton  and  £14  for  the  best  on  board  ship.  It 
is  being  shipped  to  England,  Triest,  and  Italy. 

The  crop  of  olive  oil  last  year  proved  a  complete  failure;  but  this  was 
to  be  expected,  as  the  preceding  crop  was  very  abundant.  As  it  is  very 
rarely  that  the  trees  produce  two  years  in  succession,  the  stock  now  on 
hand  is  barely  suflScient  for  local  consumption. 

The  following  were  about  the  prices  paid  for  produce  exported : 

I 

Tobacco per  cvrt..  $14  60 

Valonia,  fine per  ton..  68  00 

Yalonia,  second  quality do 53  50 

Fustic do 11  00 

Currants,  finest per  ewt..  6  95 

Currants,  fine do 6  45 

Currants,  second do 5  35 

Cotton per  pound. .  12 

Wool do 09^ 

Sultana  raisins ...» per  cwt..  6  55 

Figs do .            3  66 

Olive  oil per  ton..  1  75  to  1  95 

The  crop  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  was  very  small,  especially  wheat, 
which  was  si>oiled  by  drought,  and  imx)ortations  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
had  to  be  made  &om  the  Danube  and  Taganrog. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  were  as  follows: 

Wheat per  imperial  quintal..  $17  55 

Barley do 7  45 

Maize do 9  30 

Oats do 5  60 

The  import  trade  of  Greece  for  the  past  year  was  more  active;  pro- 
ducers having  obtained  good  prices  could  afford  to  lay  out  more  money, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  still  more  advantageous. 

Two  lines  of  steamers  call  here  monthly,  bringing  goods  from  England ; 
that  is,  a  steamer  once  a  fortnight.  Every  trip  these  steamers  bring 
some  200  to  300  tons  of  goods,  composed  of  Manchester  goods,  iron, 
sugarfcotfee,  rice,  dry  hides,  and  various  other  articles.  At  least  fifteen 
cargoes  of  cod-fish,  principally  Labrador,  have  been  imported  during  the 
past  year,  wliich  have  realized  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  per  quintal  for 
lost  freight  and  insurance.  A  small  quantity  of  Norwegian  fish  has 
also  been  received  via  Italy. 

Austrian  steamers,  cariying  mails,  goods,  and  passengers,  arrive  here 
from  Corfu  and  Triest  and  from  the  Levant  every  alternate  Monday; 
also,  another  Austrian  boat  airives  here  every  alternate  Saturday  from 
Corfu  and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  leaves  on  the  return  voyage  the 
following  day.  An  occasional  French  steamer  also  calls  here  on  her 
way  to  Messina,  Naples,  and  Marseilles.  Greek  steamers  run  mails  and 
passengers  weekly  between  the  different  ports,  and  a  new  company  is 
being  formed  to  run  Greek  steamers  from  Volo  to  Brindisi,  calling  at 
the  intermediate  ports. 

The  course  of  exchange  has,  during  almost  the  whole  year,  ruled 
against  this  country,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  for  the  past  previous 
few  years,  the  government  having  always  managed  to  keep  the  rate  in 
check  by  promises  of  putting  an  end  to  the  forced  currency,  but  this 
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Btill  continues  and  seems  likely  to.    The  following  has  been  about  the 
average  rate  for  three-months'  bills  on  London : 

DraclunM. 

January 29.10 

February 29.80 

March 30.20 

April 29.60 

May 29.35 

June 29.45 

July 29.00 

August 29.30 

September 28.40 

October 28.00 

November 28.40 

December 28. 50 

The  finances  of  this  country  are  still  in  a  most  wretched  state.  Not- 
withstanding that  fresh  taxes  are  constantly  being  imposed,  there  is 
always  a  deficiency  in  the  budget. 

Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  combined  with  the  unconge- 
nial weather  experienced  last  autumn  throughout  France,  there  was  an 
immense  reduction  in  the  produce  of  wine  in  that  country,  estimated  at 
over  30,000,000  hectoliters.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  there  was 
an  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of  currants,  in  some  instances  over 
100  per  cent.,  it  h&viug  been  discovered  last  year  in  France  (where  a 
considerable  quantity  of  currants  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing spirits)  that  very  fair  wines  could  be  made  from  them,  especially 
champagne. 

It  is  estimated  that  France  will  consume  15,000  tons  of  the  past  sea- 
son's crop  of  currants  in  this  way,  without  reckoning  what  she  will 
receive  indirectly  from  England  and  other  countries.  I  have  been 
informed  that  100  kilograms  of  currants  (220  pounds)  will  give  3  hecto- 
liters of  wine ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  100  kilograms  of  currants 
would  cost  about  35  francs,  laid  down  in  France,  and  the  equivalent  of 
this  price,  after  deducting  expenses,  well  repays  the  cultivator :  but  the 
price  now  paying  is  65  to  70  francs  per  100  kilograms :  it  will  readily 
be  seen  what  a  great  boon  it  is  to  this  country  that  such  sa  new  outlet 
has  been  opened  for  her  prmcipal  x>i'oduce,  for  although  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  weather  in  France  next  autumn  will  be  the  same  as 
it  was  last,  still  it  is  known  that  the  decrease  caused  by  the  phylloxera 
is  very  great,  and  must  be  felt  for  some  years,  even  should  a  means  be 
found  to  eraaicate  it;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  other  coun- 
tries finding  France  can  make  good  wines  from  dried  currants  will  also 
do  likewise,  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  enhanced  value  of 
currants  will  continue,  and  that  the  produce,  which  at  one  time  it  was 
apprehended  would  almost  exceed  the  demand,  will  go  on  increasing, 
there  being  plenty  of  land  still  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  British  vessels,  with  their  crews,  that  have 
arrived  at  this  port  during  the  past  five  years : 


YearB. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1678 
1879 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

124 
139 
148 
125 
119 

101, 157 
122,442 
130. 123 
114.930 
97,339 

Crews. 


3,341 
8.926 
4.107 
3.821 
3,007 


The  reason  of  the  falling  off  in  the  past  year  was  partly  on  account 
of  the  short  crop  and  probably  partly  on  account  of  the  low  rates  of 
freight  ofteriug ;  the  average  rate  of  freight  by  steamer  to  the  United 
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Eingdom  was  25s.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton ;  to  Marseilles,  16«.  and  5 
per  cent.,  and  to  north  of  France  by  sailing  vessels,  25^.  and  5  per 
cent,  per  ton  for  fruit  in  bags. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A  contract  bas  lately  been  ceded  to  a  French  company  under  the 
name  of  P.  Magnae  to  construct  a  breakwater  for  this  port,  for  the  sum 
of  4,923,000  francs,  to  be  commenced  at  once  and  to  be  finished  in  five 
years.  This  has  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Chambers,  but  if  it  is  carried 
out  will  prove  of  immense  advantage. 

A  French  company  is  also  forming  a  port  at  Catacolo,  and  have  already 
made  some  progress,  but  the  work  cannot  be  finished  for  several  years 
hence. 

Eoad-making  has  made  no  progress  worth  mentioning,  although  a 
special  lax  for  this  purpose  was  collected.  It  is  said,  however,  several 
are  about  to  be  commenced  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Germans  still  continue  excavating  at  Olympia,  and  have  now 
opened  up  a  considerable  area,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  par- 
ticularly interesting  having  been  discovered  of  late,  excepting  a  foot, 
bearing  a  golden  sandal,  said  to  complete  the  statue  of  Mercury  of 
Praxiteles,  which,  I  understand,  is  considered  the  finest  work  of  ancient 
Greece  now  existing. 

From  a  census  taken  during  the  past  year,  it  appears  that  Greece, 
being  divided  into  13  districts,  which  are  composed  of  59  provinces,  is  in- 
habited by  a  population  of  1,679,775,  including  the  army  (18,521),  the 
navy  (2,002),  and  sailors  on  foreign  voyages  (5,180),  of  which  881,080 
are  males  and  798.695  females,  of  which  743,494  inhabit  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, 547,384  continental  Greece,  132,020  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
and  231,174  the  Ionian  Islands.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1870, 
the  total  population  was  1,457,894,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
221,861  souls,  or  1.69  per  cent. 

E.  HANCOCK. 

United  States  Consulate, 

PatraSy  January  31,  1880. 


TURlLI§H    EMPIRE. 

S^ort,  by  Consul- General  Heap^  an  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  TurJcish 

Empire  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

LACK  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaini]^  reliable  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  this 
empire  has  prevented  the  making  of  a  regular  report  on  the  subject. 
The  Turkish  authorities  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  informa* 
tion,  and  apathy,  indifference,  and  ignorance  about  these  and  kindred 
subjects  prevail  in  the  public  offices.  The  confusion  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  empire  may  in  some  measure  explain  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  nearly  all  the  public  employes  render 
them  quite  indifferent  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  well  as 
to  the  complaints  to  which  their  neglect  gives  rise. 

The  want  of  system  in  the  custom-house,  where  we  have  principally  to 
look  for  statistics,  added  to  the  unwilliugnessof  the  Turks  to  impait  in- 
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formation)  gives  such  a  fragmentary  cLaracter  to  the  meager  data  we  may 
succeed  in  collecting  as  to  render  them  of  little  interest  or  value.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  offices  of  the  provinces. 

INTERNAL  00]VIMUNICATION. 

The  means  of  communication  in  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  are  in  a  most 
primitive  state.  It  is  true  that  sporadic  attempts  are  made  by  the  more 
enlightened  or  enterprising  governors  to  make  roads  and  to  improve  by 
other  works  the  means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  the  interior  from  one 
town  to  another,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard,  but  reforms  of  this  kind  are 

! generally  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  old  fanatical  Turkish  party,  who 
ook  upon  them  as  a  mere  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  therefore  a  weakening  of  Moslemism,  and  by  the  natives  gen- 
erally they  are  considered,  as  indeed  they  frequently  are,  as  pretexts 
for  additional  taxation.  Works  made  by  forced  labor  {corvee)  cause  more 
discontent  than  satisfaction,  and  the  complaints  they  occasion  when  they 
reach  headquarters  are  used  as  excuses  for  the  removal  of  the  reformiug 
"  Vali''  and  the  appointment  of  a  more  favored  courtier.  The  successor 
naturally  avoids  as  much  as  possible  following  in  his  predecessor's  foot- 
steps, and  not  only  discontinues  the  improvements  but  neglects  to  keep 
in  repair  those  already  made.  Soads  made  by  forced  labor  are  gener- 
ally badly  constructed,  and  unless  constantly  repaired  speedily  fall  to 
ruin. 

CONDITION  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

The  expense  of  transportation  in  Asia  Minor  of  agricultural  produce 
amounts  frequently  to  treble  its  value ;  hence  the  cultivation  of  exten- 
sive tracts  of  rich  lands  in  the  interior  is  neglected,  as  the  people  plant 
only  what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  their  immediate  wants  and  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Except  near  a  seaport,  nothing  is  raised  for  exportation, 
and  the  people  have  no  surplus  to  pay  for  imports.  Thus  a  large,  pop- 
ulous, and  extremely  rich  country  is  reduced  by  ignorance,  misgovern- 
ment,  and  maladministration  to  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  misery. 
The  wretchedness  of  the  population  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the 
provinces  devastated  by  the  late  war,  is  indescribable. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Petroleum,  from  its  low  price  and  its  facility  of  transportation,  finds 
a  ready  sale  even  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  used 
by  everybody  and  everywhere ;  even  the  sacred  lamps  over  the  Prophet's 
tomb  at  Mecca  are  fed"  with  oil  from  the  wells  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alcohoh — Petroleum  and  alcohol  are  the  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Arms. — There  has  been  a  large  importation  of  arms  from  the  United 
States  by  the  government,  but  this,  a«  well  as  that  of  ofher  warlike 
stores,  has  nearly  if  not  quite  come  to  an  end. 

Anthracite  coal,  from  Pennsylvania,  has  been  sent  to  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  as  an  experiment,  but  unfortunately  the  quality  was 
found  to  be  inferior  even  by  our  own  naval  officers,  ard  it  obtained  no 
sale.  Only  coal  of  a  fair  quality  can  be  sold  here,  and  there  must  also 
be  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  price  or  some  advantage  in  its  use  to 
induce  the  changes  in  the  furnaces  of  steamers  to  adapt  them  to  bum 
anthracite.  The  coal  from  the  mines  of  Heraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
although  the  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  is  much  used  here  on  account  of 
its  low  price,  especially  by  the  Bosphorus  and  coasting  steamers.    There 
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are  coal  mines  of  a  better  quality  near  Smyrna,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  government,  in  its  blind  ignorance  to  its  best  interests,  has  thrown 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  ofltered  to  work  them, 
that  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coal  is  extracted  from  them. 

Cereals, — ^The  vicinity  of  the  grain-producing  provinces  of  Russia  ren- 
ders the  competition  of  the  United  States  in  wheat  and  flour  almost 
hopeless,  and  in  Indian  corn  and  barley  entirely  so. 

Labor-saving  machinery. — The  excellent  and  economical  labor-saving 
machinery  of  the  United  States  finds  as  yet  only  a  limited  sale  in  this 
country.  The  habits  of  the  i>eople,  especially  in  the  interior  provinces, 
are  so  primitive,  that  even  if  they  could  afford  to  purchase  improved 
agricultural  implements  few  would  emploj*  them.  They  must  be  edu- 
cated to  their  use,  but  for  the  present  their  poverty  would  in  any  case 
preclude  their  purchasing  them. 

AMERICAN   STEAMSHIPS  WANTED. 

No  American  merchant  vessel  has  arrived  here  during  the  pa«t  fiscal 
year.  All  imports  from  the  United  States  have  come  under  foreign 
flags,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  freights.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
a  line  of  steamers  from  the  United  States,  prudently  and  economically 
managed,  would  soon  find  remunerative  employment,  and  in  time  estab- 
lish a  direct  and  profitable  trade.  They  might  touch  at  different  ports 
on  their  way  up  the  Mediterranean  and  archipelago,  such  as  Tangiers, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Palermo,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  even  extend  their  voyages  to  Odessa  and  Trebizond,  Batoum 
or  Poti. 

The  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Persia,  which  has  followed  from 
a  remote  period  the  route  from  Trebizond.  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
transferred  to  Poti,  which  is  already  in  railroad  connection  with  Tiflis, 
and  will  eventually  be  with  Persia.  When  Persia,  inhabited  as  it  is  by 
a  more  progressive,  if  not  more  enlightened,  people,  is  brought  into 
easier  communication  with  the  Western  World  a  market  will  be  found 
there  for  our  produce  and  manufactures. 

BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  an  American  line  of  steamers  must  be  pre- 
l>ared  to  meet  a  serious  competition  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who 
have  already  many  such  lines  in  operation,  and  whose  ships,  of  large 
tonnage  and  excellently  appointed,  are  very  economically  managed. 
Besides  transient  steamers,  there  are  no  less  than  five  companies  trading 
betwetn  England  and  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  viz : 

The  Inman  line,  with  25  steamers,  ranging  from  700  to  6,000  tons ; 
the  Cunard  line,  with  20  steamers,  of  1,000  to  3,000  tons;  the  Moss 
line,  with  16  steamers  of  1,500  to  4,000  tons ;  the  Pappayanni  line,  with 
8  steamers  of  2,800  to  3,000  tons ;  and  the  London  and  Levant  line. 

All  these  lines  carry  through  freight  for  the  United  States,  with  trans- 
shipment at  Liveri)ool. 

Other  foreign  steamships. — In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  French, 
Italian,  Austriail*,  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  lines  of  weekly 
steamers  carrying  mails  and  passengers  as  well  as  freight. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  inclosed  tables,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  show  the  arrivals  and  clear- 
ances of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  not  a  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
appears  on  them. 

OUR  CARRYING  TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  HANDS. 

/ 

All  imports  from  the  United  States  direct  come  principally  in  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  sailing  vessels,  or,  if  indirectly,  in  British  steamers,  via 
Liverpool.  Petroleum  and  alcohol  are  the  principal  imports  in  sailing 
vessels.  On  the  first  of  these  two  articles  the  sam  of  $185,000  has  been 
paid  for  freight  to  this  port  during  the  twelve  months  embraced  in  these 
returns,  the  whole  of  which  has  gone  to  foreign  vessels.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey  pays  a  tax 
in  freight  to  foreign  shipping  which  should  be  an  important  element  for 
the  support  of  our  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  exports  hence  to  the  United  States  are  sent  via 
England  in  British  steamers. 

STEAM  vs.   SAILING  VESSELS. 

There  is  a  drawback  on  the  commerce  in  sailing  vessels  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  coming  up  the  Dardanelles  when  contrary  winds  prevail,  or 
the  expense  of  tonnage.  Vessels  are  frequently  delayed  there  several 
weeks  by  northerly  winds,  unless  they  resign  themselves  to  the  cost  of 
a  towboat ;  and  the  same  delay  or  expense  occurs  here  if  they  are  bound 
to  the  Black  Sea.  For  this  cause  the  commerce  by  steam  is  gradually 
superseding  that  by  sailing  vessels. 

PROJECTED  HABBOB  IMPROVEMENT    IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  projected  here  in  the  construc- 
tion of  quays  and  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  Golden  Horn,  a  conces- 
sion for  this  great  work  having  been  granted  to  Michel  Pacha,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  light-house  department  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  will  be  a  great  undertaking,  if  it  is  ever  carried  out,  the  expendi- 
ture being  estimated  at  upwanls  of  $40,000,000.  The  money  will  be 
furnished  by  European  capitalists,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this 
government  is  quite  unable  to  contribute  the  slightest  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. This  harbor,  which  by  nature  is  one  of  the  most  secure,  capaeious, 
and  beautiful  in  the  world,  has  become  by  neglect  and  ignorance  very 
inconvenient.  There  are  no  landing  docks  or  stages,  and  all  steamers 
are  compelled  to  discharge  in  lighters,  at  great  delay,  trouble^  and  ex- 
pense. Although  there  is  deep  water  close  inshore,  there  are  few  j)laces 
where  it  is  convenient  or  perfectly  secure  to  land  even  from  a  boat,  build- 
ings being  crowded  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  indeed,  over  the  water,  on 
piles. 

ROUMANIA  AND  BULGARIA. 

When  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  provinces  still 
remaining  to  Turkey  in  Europe  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  devastating  war,  and  tranquillity  is  restored  where  agitation  and 
disquiet  are  still  kept  up,  we  may  expect  an  active  revival  of  commerce 
in  those  regions.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  progressive ;  those  of 
the  autonomous  provinces  are  ambitious  to  stand  in  line  with  their  more 
advanced  neighbors.  The  means  of  education  and  the  study  of  the 
useful  and  liberal  as  well  as  of  the  ornamental  arts  are  eagerly  sought 
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for  by  their  yonth.  After  many  generations  of  darkness  the  light  of 
liberty  has  at  last  dawned  on  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  ardor 
with  which  the  means  of  education  are  availed  of,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  the  study  of  liberal  institutions  is  pursued  by  the  youth  of  Bul- 
garia, how  severe  the  repression  must  have  been.  When  commercial 
relations  have  been  established  between  the^  United  States  and  these 
provinces  we  may  expect  a  large  demand  for  our  manufactures. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I  inclose  a  brief  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  between  the 
United  States  and  Constantinople  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last. 
The  table  of  imports,  for  reasons  already  stated,  does  not  include  all  the 
goods  received  from  the  United  States. 

G.  H.  HEAP. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Constantinoplej  December  20, 1879. 


COMMERCE  or  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
No.  1. — Sailing  vessels  arrived  and  cleared  dured  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


Flag. 

Ottoman 

Sftmian 

German 

British 

Anstro-Hungarian 

Danish 

Spanish 

French 

Greek 

Datch 

Italian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Roumanian 

Russian , 

Uraguayan 

Coasting 

Total 


Number. 

Tons. 

8,705 

107 

36 

161 

516 

4 

330, 590 

8,539 

13,866 

45, 0Z7 

194,155 

588 

2 

498 

10 

467 

3,344 
2 

645,906 
368 

1.158 
44 
18 

•  104 
3 

438,954 

13,962 

2,318 

8,352 

726 

5,790 

88.653 

14,999 

1,792.466 

No.  2. — Steamers  arrived  and  cleared  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


nag. 


Ottoman 

Samian 

German 

British 

Belgian 

Danish 

French 

Greek 

Dutch 

Italian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Russian 

Servian 

Coasting 

Total 


Tons. 


1,567 

891 

89,996 

2, 641, 318 

58,371 

16,332 

101,235 

56,504 

27,843 

20,400 

34,068 

1,921 

644 

78,876 


8, 079, 948 
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Ko.  3. — Mail  steamer8  arrived  and  cleared  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1$79. 


JSfame  of  company  and  flag. 


Lloyd's,  Anatrian 

Meeaageri^  French < 

Raaai^  G  ompany 

Mahsonad,  Ottoman 

Kii6divi6,  Ei^yptian 

Florio,  Italian 


Total 


Namber. 


997 
20» 
223 
117 
45 
142 


1.133 


TvtM. 


424,463 
2ia,021 
144,711 
m,785 
41,4«« 
143,034 


1,071,443 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  hetween  Conatantinople,  Turkey ,  and  the  Unitei 

States  for  ^  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


IMPORTS. 


Articlea. 


HartuD  i-Henry  rlflea number . 

Petroleum cases. 

Gunpowder poonds. 

Lead do... 

Antimony do... 

Zinc do... 

Alcohol packages. 

Rum barrels. 

Turpentine do... 

Patent  medicines paclu^es. 

Hardware,  machinery,  &o do... 

Sundries do... 


Amoiint 


68,000 

420,680 

240,000 

674,000 

20,456 

8,840 

6,896 

200 

400 


792 
45 


Value. 


} 


$892,776  00 
700, 551  12 

685,037  39 


120,229  37 

15,894  61 

6,870M 

2,132  00 

403  33 


2, 472, 884  31 


EXPORTS. 


Oum  tragacanth cwt. 

Ottarof  roses ounces. 

Opium pounds. 

Canarvseed bags. 

Turkish  basaar  goods cases. 

Rugs bales. 

Carpets do... 

Tobacco -% pounds. 

Wool ; bales. 

Oil  of  geranium pounds . 

Oil  of  sandalwood do... 

Scamony do... 

Gum  mastic do... 

Sundries boxes. 


$26,23169 

26,146  78 

25. 339  M 

16,913  10 

15, 613  98 

7,083  28 

6,521  80 

3.309  88 

2,813  37 

1,419  03 

855  28 

734  39 

29  30 

650  00 

133,690  81 


ROUMANIA. 

Beportj  by  Consular  Agent  Stern,  of  Bucharest,  on  Rotimania,  its  inde- 
pendence, condition,  prodtictSy  and  foreign  commerce, 

INDEPENDENCE   OF  ROUMANIA. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  Turco-Russian  war,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  political  as  well  as  territorial  condition  of  Ron- 
mania  has  undergone  important  changes,  which  are  calculated  to  modify 
both  her  international  r61e  and  her  economical  development. 

According  to  the  Convention  of  Paris  of  1858^  the  two  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  increased  by  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  were 
placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  seven  great  powers  and  the 
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Bazerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  They  were  to  have  an  autonomoai^ 
administration  and  to  be  governed  by  a  separate  hospodar.  The  election 
in  1859  of  Prince  Alexander  Konza  by  the  assemblies  of  both  countries 
realized  a  personal  union  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  powers  for 
the  lifetime  of  Prince  Konza.  In  1861  another  ftrman  of  the  Porte  ap- 
proved the  administrative  and  legislative  union.  When,  in  1866,  Prince 
Konza  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  Prince  Charles,  of  Hohenzollem, 
elected,  the  complete  union  was,  after  protracted  negotiations,  recog- 
nized by  the  i)owers  and  the  Porte,  who  granted  a  firman  of  investiture 
(October  23, 1866).  Owing  to  the  ill-defined  status  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Roumania,  she  disclaimed  all  connection  of  vassalage  with  the  Porte 
beyond  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  while  the  latter  continued  to  consider 
her  as  a  privileged  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  protested 
against  her  accrediting  diplomatical  agents  at  the  foreign  courts  and 
concluding  direct  treaties  with  them. 

Before  the  Eussian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth,  in  April,  1877,  a  conven- 
tion was  concluded  (a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you)^ 
wherein  tbe  conditions  of  the  passage  through  and  the  sojourn  in  Rou- 
mania of  the  Russian  army  was  regulated  and  the  integrity  of  the  present 
territory  of  Roumania  guaranteed  by  Russia.  Until  the  latter  part  of 
the  siege  of  Plevna,  Roumania  observed  a  neutral  attitude,  but  when  the 
Porte  insisted  to  occupy  Roumania,  and  the  powers  declined  to  defend 
either  her  neutrality  or  that  of  the  Danube,  it  became  evident  that  her 
line  of  defense  was  no  more  this  river,  but  Plevna,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
Russian  defeat  Roumania  was  likely  to  become  the  battle-field.  Thus 
it  was  that  on  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  the 
Roumanian  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  joined  the  Russian  army. 

The  declaration  of  independence  (May,  1877)  and  the  rupture  of  the 
ancient  ties  with  Turkey  was  a  natural  result  of  the*  declaration  of  war. 

In  spite  of  the  gallant  conduct  and  the  valuable  services  of  her  troops, 
Roumania  was  not  admitted  to  participate  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano^ 
which  contained  clauses  affecting  her  closely.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  stip- 
ulated the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the  Do- 
brondsha,  and  acknowledged  her  independence,  subject,  however,  to  the 
condition  (article  44)  of  granting  civil  and  political  equality  and  liberty 
of  trade  to  all,  without  destruction  of  religious  creed. 

Accepting  her  new  position,  Roumania  has  occupied  the  Dobrondsha^ 
a  country  which,  besides  being  larger  and  having  a  more  numerous  popu- 
lation than  Bessarabia,  offers  the  advantage  of  several  good  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea,  such  as  Kustendje  and  Sulina,  which,  if  properly  im- 
proved, will  become  excellent  means  of  commercial  prosperity.  A  con- 
stitutional convention  will  soon  be  convoked  in  order  to  extend  that 
civil  equality  and  religious  freedom  which  the  powers  have  stipulated 
as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  her  independence.  Roumania  cannot,  in- 
deed, desire  to  start  on  her  new  career  with  a  practical  denial  of  these 
principles,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  by  civilized  nations* 

TERRITORY  AND  POPULATION. 

The  present  territory  of  Roumania  may  be  estimated  at  125,504  kilo- 
Hteters,  comprising  the  probable  area  of  the  Dobrudsha,  viz.  11,451  kilo- 
meters. The  last  returns  show  a  total  population  of  5,300,000,  30  to 
40  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer,  the  smallest  density  in  European 
states.  Of  ^ese  more  than  flve-eighths  are  peasants  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  towns  contain  1,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  65,000 
are  tradesmen,  33,000  merchants,  25,000  artisans,  23,000  public  officers^ 
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9,800  priests,  3,970  monks  and  nuns.  The  mortality  is  considerable, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  measnres.  In  1874 
there  was  an  excedent  of  2^805  deaths.  If  the  population  has  increased 
since  1860,  with  13,000,  this  is  attributable  to  the  immigration,  which 
ought  to  be  favored  by  all  possible  means,  instead  of  being  checked,  as 
it  were,  by  restrictions  and  defense  of  colonization. 

PEODUCTION. 

In  the  almost  complete  absence  of  industiy  the  main  production  is 
that  of  the  soil,  of  which  about  two-thirds,  about  7,823,439  hectares,  are 
cultivated,  while  nearly  2,500,000  are  totally  uncultivated.  In  1875 
there  were  sown  one  and  one-third  million  hectares  with  wheat,  yielding 
11,500,000  hectoliters;  one  and  one-third  million  hectares  with  Indian 
corn,  yielding  22,000,000  hectoliters;  462,000  hectares  with  oats,  yield- 
ing 3,250,000  hectoliters ;  335,000  hectares  with  rye  and  barley,  yielding 
2,500,000  hectoliters ;  48,000  hectares  with  rape-seed,  yielding  250,000 
hectoliters ;  46,000  hectares  with  potatoes,  yielding  23,500,000  kilograms ; 
33,000  hectares  with  tobacco,  yielding  1,750^000  kilograms ;  33,000  hec- 
tares with  vegetables,  yielding  14,500,000  kilograms. 

The  wine  crop  was  in  1874  1,250,000  hectoliters;  in  1875  1,500,000, 
little  less  than  12  hectoliters  per  hectare. 

The  total  production  of  the  country  does  not  exceed  400,000,000  francs. 
The  crops  have  been  but  average  ever  since  1866,  on  account  of  unfa- 
vorable climatical  circumstances,  frequent  and  excessive  droughts,  want 
of  proper  irrigation,  and  especially  of  old  routine  of  agriculture.  There 
is,  however,  an  increasing  use  of  agricultural  machines  imported  from 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The  total 
amount  of  machines  employed  in  1875  was  only  2,937.  Unfortunately 
the  number  of  cattle  is  on  the  decrease  since  1870,  and  on  many  sides 
the  desire  has  been  expressed  to  import  a  good  race  of  horses,  and  espe- 
cially oxen :  the  latter  from  America.  The  government  is  disposed  to 
offer  special  advantages  and  facilities  to  such  im]>ort,  and  I  would  call 
the  special  attention  of  American  growers  and  exporters  to  this  point. 
Applications  to  this  office  will  be  readily  answered  and  all  information 
giv#*n. 

Other  branches  of  industry  are  little  cultivated.  The  soil  contains 
rich  sediments  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals;  likewise  coal 
and  other  minerals.  Capital  and  labor  will  find  here  a  profitable  inves^ 
ment  in  the  future.  Salt  and  petroleum  are  much  explored,  and  the 
former  largely  exported;  the  latter,  however,  is  largely  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Owing  to  the  blockade  of  the  Danube  during  the  late  war  the  trade 
has  suffered  severely  by  the  reduction  of  the  exports,  little  compensated 
by  the  supplies  to  the  Eussian  army.  Since  a  number  of  years  the 
exports  of  cereals  have  diminished.  This  is  ascribed  first  to  the  increased 
export  to  Europe  of  Russian  and  American  cereals,  and  secondly  to  the 
inferior  quality  and  higher  cost  of  Boumanian  cereals.  It  is  evident 
that  America  will  in  a  few  years  make  dangerous  competition  to  the 
wheat,  as  well  as  Indian  corn  and  oats,  from  the  Danube.  Efforts 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  improve  the  means  of  communication, 
protiting  of  the  seaports  of  the  Dobrudsha,  and  to  ameliorate  the  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  increasing  the  use  of  agricultural  machines.  The 
commissioner  ot*  Koumania,  in  his  official  report  on  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
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calls  special  attention  to  the  American  machines,  which  will  find  an  im- 
I>ortant  market  in  this  country. 

The  stagnation  of  the  export  trade  has  naturally  been  followed  by  acor- 
responding  stagnation  of  the  imports  and  of  the  trade  in  general. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1875, 
according  to  the  last  oihcial  returns. 

Table  A  shows  the  totals  of  the  principal  articles  exx)orted,  their 
quantity,  value,  and  destination.  By  far  the  most  important  articles 
exported  are  the  cereals,  for  which  the  markets  are:  Turkey,  witii 
27,000,000  francs;  France,  21.000,000;  England,  nearly  18,000,000; 
Austria,  nearly  16,000,000.  Tnese  countries  receive  nothing  except 
rongh  materials  from  Boumania,  which  they  send  back  manufactured. 

Table  B  specifies  the  principal  cereals  exported. 

The  animals  exported  are  principally  asses  and  mules,  buffaloes,  oxen 
and  calves,  horses,  sheep,  swine  (of  which  4,809,548  go  to  Hungary), 
small  quantities  of  fish,  and  poultry. 

Among  the  animal  products  may  be  mentioned  white  and  dyed  wool 
(5,750,000  francs),  skins,  meal,  honey,  bones,  hair  of  horses,  swine  and 
oxen,  butter,  eggs,  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  animal  products  comprise  milk  ajid  cheese,  wax, 
candles,  caviare,  and  grease. 

Of  minerals  should  be  mentioned,  tar  (725,119  francs),  salt  (970,294 
exported  to  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Eussia),  gas,  petroleum  (1,700,475  t« 
Austria,  and  Turkey). 

IMPOETS. 

The  imports  for  the  same  year,  1875,  amounted  to  100,834,169  francs, 
divided  as  follows : 

Franca. 

From  England 25,158,227 

From  Austria-Hungary 40,206,069 

From  Belgium 177,454 

From  France 15,560,859 

From  Germany 4,969,413 

From  Italy 374,250 

From  Russia 2,395,9«6 

From  Servia 153,877 

From  Turkey 7,354,268 

From  other  countries 4,483,822 

Table  G  specifies  the  principal  articles  imported,  their  origin,  and 
value  in  francs.  « 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  principal  means  of  communication  has  hitherto  been  the  Danube, 
for  the  carrying  trade  as  well  as  the  service  between  the  12  small  Rou- 
manian ports.  The  navigation  is  carried  on  especially  by  the  Austro- 
Hnngarian  Danube  Navigation  Company.  Recently  the  increased  sys- 
tem of  railways  has  greatly  promoted  the  facilities  for  communication; 
their  utility  is,  however,  diminished  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  branch  roads. 
Boumania  at  present,  1,233  kilometers  of  railway.    The  principal  line 

}953  kilometers)  runs  through  the  whole  country  fix)m  Itzkan  (Austrian 
rontier)  to  Verciorova  near  Oreova  (Hungarian  frontier),  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  Oreova-Temesvar  line,  while  the  branch  line,  lassy- 
Unghen's  (on  the  Pruth),  connects  it  with  the  Russian  railway,  and  the 
lino  Bucharest-Oiurgewo  carries  it  to  the  Danube.  It  connects,  there- 
fore, the  country  with  Bukowina,  Jalicia,  Russia,  the  Banat,  Bessarabia, 
and  Odessa.  When  the  projected  bridge  over  tne  Danube  shall  be  con- 
structed, this  route  will  become  the  shortest  connection  between  the 
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Occident  and  the  East.  The  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  line, 
Bucharest-Giurgewo,  have  been  constructed  and  are  run  by  private  com- 
panies with  government  guarantee.  The  cost  of  construction  is  270,000 
francs  per  kilometer,  the  state  guaranteeing  a  revenue  of  7J  per  cent, 
viz,  a  total  annuity  of  22,600,000  of  francs,  of  which  the  traffic  receipts 
cover  scarcely  one-seventh. 

Bucharest,  the  capital,  can  now  be  reached  direct  from  Vienna  in  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  city  has  much  improved  in  the  last  Ave  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  better  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  tramways  now  extend 
in  all  directions.    The  population  is  estimated  at  225,000  souls. 

FINANCES. 

Considering  the  exceptional  position  which  she  has  held,  and  largely 
imposed  upon  herself,  by  reason  of  her  exclusive  laws,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Eoumania  has  continued  to  improve.  I  await  the  official  re- 
turns in  order  to  transmit  a  complete  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1878.  In  1877  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  468,677,730  francs,  with  an  annuity  of  40,500,000 
francs.  The  income  was  estimated  at  81,000,000  francs,  the  expenses  at 
87,500,000  francs,  showing  a  deficit  of  6,500,000  francs.  According  to 
reliable  sources,  the  floating  debt  in  1878  will  be  not  less  than  117,000,000 
francs,  equal  to  an  annuity  of  55,700,000  francs,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
total  revenue.  Adding  to  this  the  minimum  of  the  annual  expenses  of 
42,000,000  francs,  we  obtain  98,000,000  francs,  against  a  regular  revenue 
of  80,000,000  francs,  viz,  a  yearly  deficit  of  18,000,000  francs.  Eflfort« 
are  made  to  remedy  this  by  sales  of  state  property  (which  is  estimated 
at  300,000,000  francs),  reduction  of  expenses  (especially  for  army  pur- 
poses), and  increase  of  customs  duties,  &c. 

EDUCATION. 

Very  considerable  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve 
education,  and  if  the  projected  plan  should  be  carried  out,  important 
advances  may  be  attained  within  a  few  years.  Instruction  is  gratuitous 
and  compulsory  since  1864.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  2,182,  with  56,700  pupils ;  in  the  towns,  232,  with  26,500  pu- 
pils,  besides  224  private  schools.  Bucharest  and  Jassy  have  each  a 
university. 

LAWS  AND  JUSTICE. 

Since  1860  Roumania  has  a  complete  codification  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  modeled  after  the  French  codes.  Procedure  is  public  and  oral.  The 
judicial  system  comprises  justices  of  peace,  tribunals  of  first  instance 
(at  the  residence  of  each  district),  four  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  court 
of  cassation. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  foregoing  exhibits  and  remarks  you  will  observe  that  im- 
portant changes  have  and  are  taking  place  in  the  political  and  econom- 
ical condition  of  the  country.  The  admission  of  the  state  into  the  great 
family  of  nations,  and  its  direct  and  constant  communication  with  the 
life,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the  west  of  Europe,  are  rapidly  working 
revolutions  which  are  destined  to  accomplish  important  results.  For 
centuries  the  rich  granary  of  the  contending  forces  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  Roumania  at  length  independent,  and  extending^ equal  rights 
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to  all  her  subjects,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  latter  beneficent  act 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  ever  bear  a  prominent  his- 
torical recognition,  cannot  fail,  under  the  new  impetus  given  to  her  pro- 
ductions and  the  development  of  her  resources,  to  attain  in  the  east  a 
portion  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

ADOLPH  STERN. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Bucharest 

38  0  R — VOL  II 
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RUSSIA. 

Report^  by  Consul- Oeneral  Edwards^  of  St.  Petersburg^  on  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Bussia^for  the  years  1877  and  1878,  and  a  schedule  of  duties 
on  imports  into  Russia  under  existin'g  statutes, 

I  havo  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  fof  yonr  information  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Eussia  during  the 
years  1877  and  1878,  also  a  schedule  of  duties  on  importations  into  Eus- 
sia under  existing  statutes. 

DISTURBED  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  ukase  by  which  all  custom  dues  are  payable  in  gold  has  been  in 
operation  two  years  and  four  months,  and,  coupled  with  the  high  rate  of 
exchange  which  has  prevailed  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period, 
has  had  the  effect  to  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  introducing  into 
this  market  goods  and  wares  upon  which  a  high  tariff  is  imposed. 

The  real  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange  and  consequent  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  which  is  the  only  current 
money  in  use  in  business  and  commercial  transactions  in  Eussia,  lies,  it 
is  held  in  well-informed  circles,  not  so  much  in  the  existence  of  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  country,  as  in  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  government  officials  may  in  their  zealous  endeavors 
to  surmount  the  internal  difficulties  and  disorders  bring  about,  by  the 
execution  of  severe  measures,  complications  into  which  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  who  might  keep  out  of  them  or  who  might  be  drawn  in.  Con- 
sequent confusion  and  uneasiness  prevail  throughout  social,  financial, 
and  commercial  circles. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  Eussia  is  in  a  n:ost  inflammable  state, 
and  it  seems  impossible  for  the  gendarmerie  to  discover  even  the  print- 
ing presses  of  the  secret  societies,  and  they  are  certainly  unable  to 
obtain  any  data  relative  to  the  connections  or  dimensions  of  the  organ- 
izations. The  government  cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  them^ 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  severity  will  not  repress  them,  but  may 
be  productive  of  injurious  results. 

It  would  seem  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  among  that  element  who  were 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  a  certain  amount  of  inert 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  socialists.  There  is  also  a  wide  spread 
belief  that  effective  redress  tor  the  abuse  of  adminit^trative  antherity 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  and  the  internal  disorders 
lies  in  placing  the  administration  to  a  certain  extent  under  public  c  htck. 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  SOUTHERN  EUSSIA. 

The  loss  to  EnsvSian  commerce  by  the  appearance  of  the  phigne  in 
Southern  Eussia  cannot  be  estimated  with  aiiy  degree  of  certainty, 
because  this  loss  was  not  confined  to  the  neighborhood  infected  by  the 
epidemic,  but  extended  to  and  cast  a  gloom  overthe  entire  country,  and 
seriously  disturbed  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  country. 

The  news  of  the  disappearance  of  the  plague  cau:  ed  business  to  re- 
vive, the  rate  of  exchange  fell,  and  at  the  C'i)ennig  of  the  spring  trade 
all  indications  pointed  to  a  decide^l  improvement  in  the  business  and 
commercial  affairs  of  the  country'. 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  AS  THEY  AFFECT   COMMERCE. 

"The  sudden  'and  unexpected  activity  of  the  secret  organizations,  re- 
sulting in  an  attempt  on  tlie  life  of  the  Emperor,  has  given  a  sudden 
check  to  those  prospects.  Exchange  on  London,  ninety  days'  sight,  is 
again  quoted  at  22^d.  to  2Sd.  per  ruble,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
so  long  as  the  cre«lit  of  the  country  is  exposed  to  the  uncertain  and  fanci- 
ful projects  of  these  societies  commercial  confidence  will  not  increase  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  will  regain  unsettled.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper 
forme  to  state  that  the  internal  business  affairs  of  the  country  are  in  the 
most  satisfactory  condition ;  the  industries  producing  goods  and  wares 
for  home  consumption  were  never  more  active  or  prosperous. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 

By  reference  to  the  inclosed  schedule  of  duties,  it  will  be  observed 
that  agricultural  machinery  is  free  from  duty,  and  a  liberal  tariff  is  im- 
posed on  all  kinds  of  tools  and  implements,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
machinery  and  cutlery. 

The  sales  of  those  articles  in  this  market  of  English  and  Germau 
manufacture  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  not- 
withstanding the  high  rate  of  exchange.  The  increasing  demand  for 
factory  and  mill  machinery  and  implements  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
ukase  in  question,  which  has  given  an  enormous  stimulus  to  home  indus- 
tries. 

The  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
is  due  to  the  progress  made  by  oui:  own  country  in  the  production  and 
exportation  of  grain. 

AMERICAN  vs.  RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  interesting  and  mysterious  question  with  these  people  is  to  know 
the  extreme  limit » of  the  price  where  the  American  farmer  can  dispose 
of  his  grain  without  actual  loss. 

I  am  trustworthily  informed  that  a  government  commission  will  soon 
leave  Odessa  for  the  United  States,  in  order  to  solve  this  and  other  im- 
portant questions  relative  to  our  system  of  agriculture  and  manner  of 
handling  grain  at  the  shipping  ports. 

There  is  much  fear  that  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  of  Germany,  which 
fixes  a  duty  of  6^  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  oats,  and  husked  fruit,  and 
34  cents  per  bushel  on  rye,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  buckwheat,  may  be 
to  cause  another  perceptible  depreciation  of  the  prices  of  those  cereals 
in  this  market. 

This  feeling  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  Germany 
has  heretofore  been  a  large  consumer  of  Russian  cereals,  and  large  quan- 
tities reached  the  markets  of  Western  Europe  through  Germau  terri- 
tory. 

The  Eussian  farmers  have,  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  production,  trans-^ 
portation,  handling,  and  the  strong  competition,  reached  that  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate  grain. 

The  question  of  economic  transportation  is  as  far  removed  from  their 
reach  and  control  as  that  of  competition ;  it  may  therefore  be  fairly 
assumed  that  more  active^  steps  must  be  taken  by  them  looking  to  the 
introduction  of  machiner^'^  and  other  means  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  handling  the  cereals. 

The  United  States  is  rei^ognized  as  the  leaAing  agricultural  country 
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of  the  world,  and  no  country  is  more  forcibly  impressed  with  that  in- 
formation than  Bnssia.  It  is  also  agreed  that  mach  of  that  success  is 
due  to  the  systematic  use  of  improved  machinery  manufactured  in  the 
United  States ;  it  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  assume  that  our  ma- 
chinery, if  properly  represented  by  energetic  and  skillful  agents  in  an 
agricultural  country  with  a  climate  and  soil  not  unlike  our  own,  would 
meet  with  a  greater  demand  and  sale  than  the  machinery  manufactured 
by  non-agricultural  countries  merely  for  sale. 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  our  exporters  must  understand.  It  is  use- 
less to  send  circulars  and  catalogues  to  this  country,  and  quite  impossi- 
ble to  establish  a  firm  and  healthy  trade  by  consigning  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  to  houses  in  cities  of  Eussia  far  distant  from 
the  agricultural  regions. 

Eeliable  and  trustworthy  agents,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  machinery, 
and  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  should  be  sent  to 
establish  proper  agencies  in  the  small  cities  of  the  interior,  and  within 
the  agricultural  regions,  which  lie  between  Odessa  and  Moscow. 

These  agencies  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  mechanics  experienced 
in  the  repair  of  machinery  and  furnished  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
implements,  &c. 

The  most  seiious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  heavy  agricultural 
machinery,  such  as  mowers,  reapers,  &c.,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  want 
of  shops  where  they  can  be  repaired. 

All  such  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  and  very  readily,  too,  if  our  own 
manufacturers  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  send  an  experienced  agent 
to  investigate  the  field. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  wants  and  business  principles 
of  these  Eastern  people  our  merchants  can  make  but  little  progress  in 
this  country. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

8t.  Peteraburgj  April  30, 1879. 


Statement  nKomng  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  into  and  exported 

from  Eussia  dunng  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

IMPORTS. 


Articleii. 


Sugar potmds . 

Tea. do... 

Coffee do... 

Oil gallons. 

"Wine do... 

Salt pounds. 

Herrings do... 

Other  Ash do... 

Tobacco do . . . 

Raw  cotton do... 

Spun  cotton do... 

Indigo do... 

1  Hum  iuating  oils gallons . 

Iron : 

Id  pigs pounds. 

In  bars  and  scraps  do... 

Boiler-plate,  and  shnet do . . . 

In  rails do... 


#) 


54,216 

13, 452, 596 

10, 333, 368 

6, 177, 456 

4,658,880 

222,  521,  600 

88,  617, 204 

25, 146,  576 

3,006.864 

132. 464, 016 

5,680,908 

1, 887, 792 

13, 250, 800 

116. 253, 684 

113,  667,  984 

49, 293, 144 

37, 017, 124 


24,120 

26, 724, 024 

16,  006, 732 

9, 565, 716 

10,696,896 

360. 870. 732 

155,  856, 096 

23. 467, 392 

3,121,344 

227. 884. 680 

18, 127. 116 

1, 697.  832 

14,  323,  816 

230, 059, 692 

190.  083, 791 

68,  W6, 276 

lU,  967, 112 
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Statement  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  imported,  «f-c.— Continued 

IMPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantitieft. 


Hails,  in  Bessemer  steel povncls.. 

Lead do 

Coal tons.. 

Soda pounds.. 

Locomotiyes  and  machinery do 

Wool: 

Kaw,  undyed do 

It'ot  worsted,  dyed do 

Woolen  and  hair  yarn do 

Silk do.... 

CottoM  wool,  and  silk  tissues do.... 

Flax  t'>ues value.. 


1877. 

1878. 

375, 195,  W« 

331,022,172 

38,264,220 

43,570.944 

h  452, 338 

l,765,iM3 

82, 644.  908 

57,5K1,344 

69,411,996 

113,523,060 

4,  970. 088 

12,898,:e4 

1.911,744 

3,716,928 

6, 508, 000 

13,548.4M 

268, 292 

983.052 

3,  905, 856 

6.853,392 

$458,350 

$966,223 

EXPORTS. 


BrefldstniEs: 
Whiat.. 


.bushels. 


Rye do. 

Barley do. 

Indian  com do. 

Pease do. 

Oats do. 

Flour do. 

Other  £uinaceouB  food do. 


51.506, 

59,580, 

12, 732, 

8,295, 

1,888, 

45,  418, 

8.947, 

4,453, 


632 

040 
431 
332 
444 
753 
004 
985 


103, 141, 8U 

60, 0«')5, 7J0 

27, 338, 340 

5,961,238 

1.831,160 

45,778,236 

2,400,276 

4, 453. 99j 


Total 182,912,621  i      250,490.81*8 


Linseed  and  hempseod pounds. 

Other  oil-seed do... 

Oil-<Mike do... 

Butter do... 

Spirita do... 

Tobacco do... 

Sugar,  brown do... 

Su«;ar,  refined do... 

Horn  ed  cattle n  um  ber . 

Sheep do... 

Horses do.. 

Tallow pounds. 


Flax. 


do. 


Flax,  tow  of do.. 

Hemp do.. 

Hemp,  tow  of do. . 

Linen  t hrcad do.. 

Hem p  thread • do.. 

HidcK  and  skins : 

Uudres-sed do.. 

Di cssed  and  muscovy do.. 

Bones do.. 

Wool do.. 

Bristles do.. 

Potash .' do . . 


66. 

», 
51, 

7, 
63. 

5, 
126, 

10, 

1, 

40, 

404. 

58, 

122. 

3, 

1, 

9. 


587,021 
642.535 
271,  602 
724,930 
539, 718 
578,894 
135, 385 
748,486 
47, 295 
003,  857 
370 
064,791 
690,993 
467.632 
445,  783 
762,  270 
720,  562 
977,  571 


Iron do... 

Rags    do... 

Cordage,  twine,  &c  do  .. 

Bajesring  of  coarse  linen .yanls . 

Wood value. 

Furs pounds. 


8,871, 

1,070, 

27, 037, 

52,  429. 

5, 048. 

5,  827, 
2,  522. 

27, 014, 
8,  827, 

6.  214. 
$23,  2'W, 

1,  S07, 


575 
790 
420 
366 
080 
262 
704 
027 
894 
2')0 

813 


101,480,904 

32,848,704 

53, 672, 076 

6. 265, 332 

42, 299, 604 

8,  942, 940 

8,  778, 240 

2, 238. 912 

75, 783 

1.  343, 994 

15,648 

22.  294,  872 

350,  615, 304 

4I.663,26H 

109,232,040 

1,  820, 412 

426. 108 

11, 442, 7H0 

5,  665.  032 

1,21*4,308 

10,374,1^8 

41,  670,  012 

5.  078,  772 

2  911).  :<r4 

5.  :rj.{,  14ti 

19,  7^•7,  4')4 

8.212,  H«» 

2,91H.  !'.-4 

$14.  :rj«..s:j4 

I,  :;.:j.  :i7C 


SCHEDULE  OF  DUTIES  OX  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  RUSSI.A.  UNDER  EXISTING  STATUTE^. 
[Tla*  duty  is  p.-iyuble  in  gold,  and  when  not  otherwise  expressly  stated  is  on  1  pood  or  36  poTinils.] 

I. — Provisions. 
1.  (iv:un: 

(irain  of  all  kinds frc:^ 

Flour,  malt  ami  groats $0  'Jl^ 

I'otato  moul  and  starch -14 

Kico 40 

Vermicelli,  macaroni,  sago,  and  arrowroot '^0 

Dregs,  dry  or  pressed ^^ 
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Duties  on  Imports— Continued. 

Salt $0  30 

Salt,  port  of  Archangel - 17 

2.  Veiretftbles  and  fralts: 

Vegetables  fresh  or  dry,  (not  pressed  or  preserved),  and  chicory free 

Fresh  fruits  and  berries  and  prepared  vegetables $i  00 

Fruits  and  berries  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or  molasses 2  40^ 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  piueapxiles 20 

Fresh  grftpes 1  04 

Capers  and  olives 80 

Nuts 40 

Almonds 1  13 

Dried  fruits  and  berries 80 

3.  Various  alimentary  products  and  spices : 

Not  specially  named free 

Smoked  meat,-cenfbeef,  and  sausages :.  $0  52 

Cheese 3  20 

Butter 32 

Honey  and  molasses 52 

Sirup,  except  honey  sirup,  and  milk  sugar ,  88 

Candy,  jelly  fruits,  fruit  sirups,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  powder 4  00 

Ginger  bread,  pies,  j)epper  cakes,  American  and  English  biscuits 2  40 

Pickles  and  sauces 2  40 

Truffles  and  prepared  mushrooms 3  20 

Dried  mushrooms 32 

Fish  in  vinegar  or  oil  and  fish-eggs  (caviare)  in  boxes 2  40 

Fish,  salt,  and  smoked  (except  herrings)  caviare  in  barrels &S 

Herrings,  smoked 1(5 

Salt  herrings  in  barrels  of  360  pounds  weight per  baiTel . .  80 

Herrings  in  small  casks 08 

Oysters,  fresh,  salt,  and  in  vinegar 88 

Oysters  preserved  in  oil 2  40 

-  4.  Colonial  produce : 

Coffee 1  20 

Cocoa  beans  and  shells 1  20 

Vanilla  and  saffron 6  40 

Cinnamon,  ginger  and  all  not  specially  mentioned  spices 1  20 

Cardamom 2  00 

Sugar 1  60 

Tobacco  leaves  and  stalks 11  20 

Smoking-tobacco  cut,  and  stick-tobacco  fdr  snuff 21  12 

Cigars 70  40 

Snuff 28  00 

Green  and  yellow  tea - 17  60 

Black  and  red  trade  tea 12  32 

5.  Liquors: 

Arrack,  rum,  French  brandy,  in  kegs 7  93 

In  bottles \ per  bottle..  54 

The  importation  of  alcohol  in  barrels  is  prohibited. 
Wine : 

In  barrels 1  84 

Sparkling per  bottle. .  80 

Not  sparkling pur  bottle. .  26 

Porter  and  beer : 

In  baiTels 80 

In  bottles per  bottle..  12 

Vinegar : 

In  barrels , . . . : 80 

In  bottles per  bottle..  8 

Mineral  waters 1^ 

II.—Kaw  rilODL'CE. 
1.  Plants  and  animal  produce: 

Living  plants,  dry  plauts  for  medicinal  purposes,  rags,  ordinary  wood  ma- 
terial, corkwood,  tar,  tannin,  all  kinds  of  animals  excerpt  those 
iSpi'cially  mentioned,  guano,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  hair,  feathers, 
skins,  (except,  furs)  wax,  stearine,  paraffine,  tallow,  fish  oils, 
whalebones,  and  also  all  raw  and  animal  produce  used  for  medici- 
nal ])Uipose3 -  free 

Coa!  and  coke : 

Imported  via  custom-houses  in  Poland 80  00^^ 

Otherwise free 
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Duties  on  Imports— Continued. 

1.  Plants  and  animal  produce — Continued. 

Wood:  Fire free 

Fine  woods,  unfinished $0  04 

Fine  woods,  finished 34 

Finished  leather : 

Small-size  skins 6  40 

Large-size  skins 3  50 

Patent  leather 4  80 

Furs:  Sable,  blue,  fox  and  sea  beaver 16  00 

Musk 4  00 

Manufactured  whalebones 1  60 

Sea  sponges 1  20 

2,  Spinning  and  weaving  materials : 

Eaw  cotton 32 

FlaXjbemp,  and  silk  (cocoons) free 

Bawsilk |0  40 

Silk  thread 4  00 

Silk  mixed  with  cotton 3  60 

Wool: 

Uncolored 17 

Colored 34 

Yam 3  60 

Cotton  yam : 

Uncolored 2  60 

Colored 3  40 

Cotton  wicks  (lamps) 2  60 

Cotton  wadding 88 

3<  Metals : 

Magnates  and  all  metals  not  specially  named free 

Cast-iron $0  04 

Iron  bars  and  plates ^ $0  28  to  0  40 

Iron  in  rails 16 

Tin  plates 1  00 

Steel 64 

Steel  in  rails 36 

Copper,  brass,  and  other  combined  metals 48 

Tin 16 

Quicksilver ^ 88 

Pewter ...'. 4 

Zinc 24 

Zinc  plates 48 

4.  Drugs :  Potash,  chlorbarium,  chlorkalium,  pearlash,  and  sulphur free 

A. — Produce  of  gum,  &c : 

Gum-elastic,  India  rubber,  albumen,  camphor,  manna,  and  drugs 

not  specially  mentioned |0  24 

Arabian  frankincense 80 

Benzoin,  amber,  perdu,  and  Peru  balsam 3  20 

Naphtha 12 

Petroleum  and  other  liquids  used  for  same  purpose 44 

Turpentine 24 

B. — Colors : 

Natural  and  botanical 4 

In  wood 4 

Powdered 20 

Aniline 3  50 

Other  colors .• $0  20  to  2  40 

Extract  of  colors '. $0  40  to  3  50 

Ink,  ink-powder,  and  shoe-blacking 88 

C. — Chemical  produce : 

Oxides,  salts,  and  acids (0  04  to  1  70 

D. — Various  drug  and  apothecary  materials: 
Glue : 

Fish-glue  and  gelatine f3  50 

Common 8 

Varnish  (alcohol  or  oil) 6  16 

Oils: 

Olive  oil  and  others  not  specially  named. - 1  44 

(?ocoanut  and  palm  oil .* 40 

Perfumed  oils 9  (50 
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Duties  ox  Imports — Continned. 
4*^  Drugs  —Continued. 

Pumice  stouo |0  20 

Phospborns  and  upinni 8  00 

Ether,  chloroform,  and  coliodium 3  50 

Aromatic  cachous 3  50 

Hops 88 

Patent  medici nes  and  apothecary  articles , . .  2  40 

III. — Manufactuuks. 

1.  Stone  and  various  other  materials : 

All  kind  of  common  stone,  clay,  alabaster  gypsum,  chalk,   quicklime,  pre- 
cious stones,  pearls,  granite,  and  corals,  (nnworked  and  unset).  ..  free 
Pearl-shell,  un  worked  meerschaum,  tortoise  shell,  artificial  precious  stones, 
stones,  and  mosaics  not  set,  ground  emery,  brick  drains  and  water- 
pipes free. 

Cement  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea, free. 

Otherwise $0  2 

Alabaster,  dressed 88 

Gypsum  and  marble,  dressed 36 

Pottery-ware $  0  16  to  1  60 

•    Japanned-ware ' 0  60  to  2  00 

Porcelain-ware 3  20  to  12  80 

Glassware,  except  window  and  looking  glass 0  40  to  6  40 

Window  glass 0  88  to  1  60 

Looking  glass 1  90  to  ^4  00 

2.  Metal  manufactures:  ^ 

Gold  work  of  all  kinds 1,056  00 

Silver  work  of  all  kinds 70  40 

Articles  made  of  platina,  except  vases,  retorts,  <&c.,  used  in  factories 528  00 

Tress-work,  gold,  silver,  and  imitation  gold , 176  OQ 

Gold  and  silver  leaves • 35  00 

Bronze  work $  9  60  to  32  00 

Copper  and  brass  work 2  40 

Cast  iron  ware 0  40  to    2  00 

Cast  steel  ware 1  08  to    3  60 

Blacksmith  work 88 

Locksmith  work : 

In  iron  and  steel,  unpolished ^ 2  00 

In  iron  and  steel,  polished 3  60 

Common  tin  work ^ 2  00 

Fancy  tin  work ^ 4  00 

Wire  and  nails 1  20 

Wire  work 2  40 

Needles,  steel  andiron I  8  00  to  16  00 

Cutlery 4  80  to  19  20 

Fire-arms 14  40 

Scythes,  sickles,  straw  cutters  and  mowers 35 

Agricultural  machinerv  without  steam ;  machinery  for  working  fibrous 
materials ;  for  cloth  printing ;  for  paper  mannfactnring  ^  scissors, 
for  wool  and  cloth;  for  weaving  and  carding,  and  models  of  all  kinds 

of  machinery free. 

Tools  for  artists,  mechanics,  factories,  and  agriculture  : 

By  way  of  the  sea. f  0  64 

By  way  of  the  land 40 

Types  and  printing  forms  of  all  kinds 24 

Locomotives 1  00 

Tenders : 40 

Locomotives,  steam  engines  all  kinds,  fine  engines  and  pumps,  and  all 

machinery  not  mentioned 24 

Tin,  zinc,  and  British  metal  ware  not  polished 80 

Tin,  zinc,  and  British  metal  ware  polished 2  00 

Pewter  ware 64 

Potali  in  books  and  sheets 4  80 

3.  Wood,  gum,  India  rubber,  rag  and  straw  manufacture : 

Common  wood  work,  barrels,  common  baskets,  carpets,  mats,  shoo  ware, 
furniture,  boxes,  maps,  engravings,  lithographs,  drawings,  pictures, 
articles  of  archaeology,  numismatics,  and  natural  history  for  col- 
lections and  museums free 

Corkwood  ware , S  1  60 

Cabinet-makers  and  turners' work 8  0  20  to  4  80 

India-rubbur  and  gum-elastic  wares 2  60  to  4  80 
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Duties  on  Imports — Continued. 

3.  Wood,  gnni,  India  rubber,  rag  and  straw  manufacture — Continued. 

India-nibber  clothing $17  60 

India-rubber  shoeware 8  00' 

Paper  and  paperwork f.---|l  60  to  6  40 

Counting-house  books 8  W> 

Straw  ware  (not  hats) 25  60 

4.  Hair  and  leather : 

Human  haii^ 19  20 

Horse  hair 1  76 

Leatherware,  shoes  and.  boots : 

Except  India  rubber  and  silk 17  60 

Silk 35  20 

Kid  gloves  and  kidware 70  40 

Same  cut  and  sewed 35  20 

Saddlery  work,  boxing  gloves,  portfolios  and  books. , •. 12  80 

5.  Woven  and  knit  goods :  Samples  all  kinds  less  1  arshiue  in  length  OiS  inches) .  free 

A. — Linen  and  hemp  : 

Cables  and  cords,  fishing-nets  and  hose (0  32 

Linen  batist  and  linen  30  per  cent,  of  value : 

Linen  and  hemp  weavings,  such  as  table-cloths,  towels,  &c.,  as  well 

as  dyed  and  printed  linen 20  80 

Drilled  linen 14  40 

Sail-cloth,  and  other  strong,  not  specially  mentioned,  weavings  of 

liax,  hemp,  and  jute  (except  strong  linen  for  sacks) 4  80 

Sacks 4 24 

Knit  flax  and  hempwarc,  except  buttons,  tulle,  and  laces 16  00 

Oil-cloth  of  all  kinds  (except  that  made  of  silk),  and  articles  made 

of  oil-cloth 3  52 

B.— Silk: 

SttifT,  shawls,  neckties,  and  ribbons  made  of  pure  silk  and  scraps, 

foulards,  velvet,  plush,  and  screens 160  00 

Same,  ofhalfsilk 70  40 

Printed  foulards 96  00 

Silk  and  half-silk  trimmers'  work,  canvas  hosiery,  oil-cloth  and. 

taffeta 32  00 

C— Wool ; 

White  flannels,  bed-sheets,  and  horse-covers 12  80 

Cloths,  half  cloths,  and  wool-satin 38  40 

All  other  kinds  of  woolen  stuft*. 27  20 

Woolen  dry*  goods,  not  printed, $16  to  35  20 

Same,  })rinted — 30  per  cent,  in  addition  to  above. 

Stuff  for  flags,  and  gauze  for  millers 7  40 

Sa*jhes 7  40 

Shawls,  cloths,  belts  Cashmere,  and  made  of  ternoor  half  terno,  as 

well  as  stutt'  and  fringes 96  OO 

Woolen  stutis  for  factory  use 3  20 

Woolen  carpets 9  60 

Woolen  Turkish  caps,  per  dozen 1  44' 

Triunners'  work,  except  buttons  and  laces 16  00 

D. — Cottonware : 

Weavings,  rough,  bleached,  and  dyed  (except  in  Adrianople 

red) |12  16  to  35  20 

Printed  and  dyed  with  Adrianople  red, 16  00  to  38  40 

Velvet  plush  and  plush  ribbons 14  40 

Knit  trimmings  and  net-ware,  chenille,  canvas  with  or  without  em- 
broidery, except  buttons,  tulle,  and  laces 11  20 

E. — Tulle  and  laces : 

Tulle  of  all  kinds  for  furniture  and  upholstery 12  80 

Same,  for  other  use 64  9i> 

Laces,  all  kinds i 96  09 

F. — Turkish  weavings: 

Cotton  weavings,  pure 1  (K) 

.Same,  with  silk 19  20 

iSanie,  hnlf  silk  with  gold  or  silver  trimmings 48  00 

6.  Different  manufacturcH : 

A. — All  kinds  of  iloihing  (except  India  rnbber),  linen,  fur,  and  all  sorts 
of  articles  for  ladies'  toilets,  35  per  coat,  of  value  : 

Hurtons  n  ade  of  lnonze  and  other  metal 16  00 

Same,  made  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  or  silk 9  60 

AH  other  kinds 4  tO 
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Duties  ox  Imports— Continual. 

6.  Difforenf  mamifactiires — Continnod. 

Ostricli  foatliers,  and  all  artificial  Howere,  except  those  made  of 

paper $;192  20 

Artificial  pearls 1  32 

Pearl  work,  artificial 10  56 

Hats  and  caps  made  of  felt  and  silk 72 

Same,  straw 105  60 

Same,  other  material 41  60 

Caps  without  fur 28 

Hats  and  caps,  common 12 

Ready-made  hats  and  caps  for  ladies,  35  per  cent,  of  value. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols $0  24  to  1  20 

B. — Perfumery  and  cosmetics  : 

Cosmetics  of  all  kinds $8  to  24  00 

Perfumed  soaps..: 4  40 

Same,  all  other  kinds 80 

C — Fancy  goods : 

Valuable 35  20 

Ordinary 10  50 

Toys,  pictures  of  natural  history  for  children 10  50 

Writing,  drawing,  tracing,  and  painting  apparatus 9  60 

Corals  not  fitted 96  00 

J). — ^Different  instruments : 

Astronomical  instruments,   thermometer,   barometer,   microscope, 

without  bronze  or  other  ornamental   fittings,   water  and  gas 

meters,  spectacles,  glasses  not  fitted,  casks  and  apparatus  for 

chemical  experiments free 

Mathematical,  physical,  optical,  and  chemical  instruments,  except 

not  specially  mentioned,  also  nhotographic  instruments $4  80 

Scales  (all  kinds  except  decimal)   1  60 

S(*aleB,  decimal,  over  108  pounds  in  weight 24 

Musical  instruments,  grand  pianos  and  church  organs,  each 80  00 

Small  pianos  and  organs,  for  private  use,  each 48  00 

Small  organs,  harps,  &c 8  00 

All  other  musical  instruments 4  80 

Watches,  single  watch  movements  and  parts  of  watches,  each 52 

Watches  and  chronometers,  gold  and  gilt,  each 1  04 

Same,  of  other  metal,  each 52 

Clocks,  wood,  with  wooden  or  copper  movement,  each , . . .  64 

Tower-clocks,  each 13  20 

Movements  and  parts  of  clocks  not  combined 2  56 

Astronomical  clocks  and  chronometers free 

E. — Carriages  and  railroad  cars : 

Sea  and  river  vessels  with  running  gear free 

Carriages  on  largo  and  heavy  springs,  each ^0  00 

Carriages  on  small  springs,  each 56  00 

Carts  for  freight t, 24  00 

Carriages  for  children,  each 8  00 

Railroad  cars,  platforms,  each 60  00 

Cars,  each 80  00 

Passenger  cars,  third  class,  each ., 140  00 

Same,  first  and  second  class  and  mail  cars 240  00 

Different  Goods. 

"Wax  ware,  except  candles free 

Beds  and  cushions,  if  imported  with  a  passenger 88 

Candles  and  torches '        80 

Matches 1  28 

Sealing-wax 1  60 

Prohibited. 

Rnssian  coins  and  all  foreign  coins  not  in  full  value. 

Shooting  i)Owder,  all  kinds  of  fire-crackers,  and  purified  saltpeter. 

Guns,  shells,  &c.,  air-guns,  walking-canes  with  swords. 

Playing-cards.  \t    v. 

Beds  and  cushions  as  articles  of  trade. 

Hair-dye. 

Brandy  and  alcohol  in  ban*els. 
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AZOF  POETS. 

Imports  at  the  Azof  ports  during  the  year  1878. 
TAGANBOG  AND  ROSTOFF. 


Articles. 


Raisins poods 

Cemont do. 

Sulphur do . 

Coals do . 

Yellow  wax do. 

Rice do. 

Green  fhilts do. 

Oranges  and  lemons do. 

Olives do. 

Loensh1)eans  do. 

Walnuts  and  Iiazel-nnts do. 

Dried  fruits do. 

Almonds do. 

Cheese do. 

Coffee do. 

Pepper do. 

To Dacco  in  leaf do. 

Tea do. 

Rum do. 

Lienors bottles 

"Wine do. 

Wine  in  casks poods 


Quantity.! 


44,525 

74,069 

2,950 

18,000 

194 

1,498 

5,602 

12U,  117 

14,553 

84.483 

201, 281 

89,685 

1,083 

850 

5,038 

382 

10,584 

3,014 

554 

1,478 

6,715 

48.364 


Articles. 


II 


Beer  and  porter bottles 

Petroleum poods 

Soda  ...* do. 

Olive  oil do. 

JutebajTS do. 

Fire-bricks do . 

Minerals do. 

Iriin do. 

Tin  do. 

Steel do. 

Rosin do. 

Kmpty  botties 1 .  .number 

Joiners'  work poods 

Preserves do. 

Valuable  wood do. 

Paints do. 

Iron,  manufactured , do. 

Tools do. 

Machinery do. 

Canvas do. 

Sundries do. 


Quantity. 


13,  003 

15,  026 

1,783 

71, 018 

2,628 

68,975 

52. 652 

3,470 

2,062 

79.000 

2.228 

106, 971 

2,652 

345 

5.  551 

2,470 

8,020 

1.519 

14,550 

2,174 

110, 100 

Total  value  of  imports  for  1878,  5,153,800  rubles;  total  value  of  imports  for  1876,  5,446,118  rubles; 
amount  of  duties  paid,  1,162,997  rubles. 

The  weights  are  stated  in  poods  of  86  pounds. 

There  were  imported  87,682,000  rubles  in  gold,  and  706,^  rubles  in  paper  money. 

BERDIANSK. 


Articles. 


Goals poods. 

Oranges  and  lemons do.. 


Quantity. 


34,260 
14,630 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Walnuts  and  hasel-nuts poods . 

Coffee do.. 


1,912 
5,733 


Exports  from  the  ports  of  the  Azof  Sea  during  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat chetwert. 

Rye do.. 

Barley do.. 

Maize do.. 

Oats do.. 

Linseed do.. 

Ranesed do.. 

Tallow pood  8 

Butter do.. 

Washed  wool  do. . 

Flo  nr do . . 

Rice do.. 

Siilder  lead i do. . 

Boxwoud do.. 

Coals  (authracitc) do . . 

Caviare do. . 

Fish  (dried)    do.. 

Macciironi do.. 

Sundries do. . 


Totjil  value  in  rul)le8 

Total  value  in  rubles  in  1876 


9. 


0 

y 

H 


2,938, 

433, 

451, 

10, 

17, 

088, 

129. 

140, 

34, 

188. 

21. 

1, 

4, 

47, 

76, 

3, 

58, 


889 
227 
912 
882 
072 
782 
941 
186 
446 
325 
430 
520 
100 
004 
000 
221 
6U0 
86^ 
500 


64, 105,  854 
24,  645, 490 


382,190 

4,100 

152,965 


42, 940 
26, 310 


2,047 


3 


1, 484, 411 
23, 510 
121, 490 
692 
16, 110 
17, 781 
76,096 


S 


217, 400 
12,400 
63,746 

159. 431 
6,268 

23,  600 


5, 542,  940 
3, 980,  926 


20. 471,  800 
8, 303, 460 


5,015,000 
1,  038,  000 
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Navigation  at  the  ports  of  the  Azof  Sea  during  the  year  IS7H. 


Taganrog  and  RostoiT 

Berdiansk. 

Flag. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Total. 
No.       Tons. 

Steam. 

S« 
No. 
1 

.il. 

Total 

No. 

324 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

EDglish 

31 

355 
1 
1 

57 

4 

7 

122 

580 

53 

20 

15 

217,  616 

588 

698 

15, 461 

4,886 

3,  570 

39, 750 

111,  141 

4,522 

6,203 

1,685 

46 

47 

31,535 

BelfO&ii 

•"•••* 

Danish 

'"'is' 

..... • 

"is 

Austrian 

55 

3,962 

Frenob 

■OermMi 



4 

119 

678 

53 

••••** 

1 

"•■••• 

2 

3 
Ml 

1,295 
71,538 

Italian 

251    

Greek 

109  ;            1     iiM 

21.225 
915 

Turkish 

33 

aa 

Swedish 

3 

17 

1 

Russian 

15 

6  1 

6 

1,064 

American 

•••"•")"•"•"• 

Total 

343 

872 

1.216 

406. 120 

47  1 417  i 

464 

131.532 

Total  1876.... 



738 

252,993 

1 

302 

101,050 

Tiesk. 

«._■! 

Flag. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Total. 

Total. 

« 

No. 
22 

Tons. 

1 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

'So. 

Tons. 

English    r. 

2 

24 

14,760 

426 

1 

2 

79 

4 

10 

382 

758 

90 

20 

24 

1 

263,911 
588 

Belgian 

Danish 

1 

1 
7 

677 
2,025 

1,375 

21,451 

4,886 

4,865 

113, 911 

148,146 

6.007 

6,203 

3,634 

353 

A  uf^trian ^  ^ . 

7 

French 

German 

Italian 



9 
69 
13 

;•::•;:•: 

9 
69 
13 

2,625 

15,780 

670 

Greek 

Turkish 

1 

Swedi.«<h 

Russian 

3 
1 

3 
1 

885 
353 

American 

Total 

23 

......     104 

1    127 

37,685 

1,806 

575,337 

Total  1876 

1 ' 

17 

4,438 

1,057  -  858,490 
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NICOLAIEFF. 

Imports  at  Nioolaieff  during  the  year  1876. 


Articles. 


Coala  tons.. 

Coftee cwt.. 

Cotton  ffoods do... 

Fruits,  nresh do 

Iron,  raw do..., 

Leatiker,  maanfactured do... 

Iffachln^ do... 

Olive  oil  .1 do 

Pepper do... 

Rice do. . . 

Silk  goods  do... 

Spirits do... 

Tea do... 

Wine: 

In  casks do... 

In  bottles dozen . . 

Woolen  goods 


Total  Tslue  in  rubles,  1978 . . 
Total  value  in  dollars,  1878. 
Total  Talae  in  rubles,  1876  . 
Total  value  in  dollars,  1$70. 


Quantity. 


17,242 

340 

11 

1,023 

4,052 

19 

1,176 

819 

27 

731 

U 
43 

1 

370 

Mi 
23 


*  Value  of  items  not  obtained. 


Vslue.* 


811,040.00 

232,981  00 

2, 511, 914.  op 

1, 878, 910  m 


Exports  from  Kicolaieff  during  the  tfear  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat... 

Kye   

Barley  ... 

Oats 

Linseed  .. 
Rapeseed 
Ranison . . 
Millet.... 

Wool 

Sundries  . 


Quantity.  I       Value. 


Total  rubles,  1878. 
Total  dollars,  1878 
Totsl  rubles.  1876 
Total  dollars,  1876 


TchetverU. 

2, 154. 670 

728,357 

540,669 

71,582 

113, 667 

20, 710 

31, 2.50 

3,660 


Rubles.      ! 

The  value 

of   each  ' 

item    not  I 

obtained, 

but  of  the  ■ 

total  val-  ' 

ue  of  19,-  , 

713,870.       1 

147.627  1 

118,229  . 

19, 979, 726 
14,  944, 835 
10.  005, 900 
7.484.413  I 


Remarks. 


Exported  to  England 
and  continental 

porta. 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Xicolaieff  in  1878. 


Flag. 


Austrian ! 

Belgian « 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Oreek 


Italian 

Norwegian 
Russian ... 

Ramian 

Turkish.... 


Total  in  1878 
Total  in  1876 


Tons. 


No. 

18,200 

10,086 

252,496 

990 

0,434 

1,140 

9.782 

22,660 

16.410 

0.976 

1,318 

576 

2,378 

355,896 
143,776 


VoTB. — ^The  clearances  of  vessels  I  have  not  bden  able  to  ascertain.  On  acoount  of  the  shall  )wness 
of  the  water  on  the  Orohakor  bar,  many  vessels  load  part  cargo  at  Nioolaieff,  and  come  to  Odess  i  to  fill 
up,  and  thus  save  expense  of  lighterage. — XT.  S,  Oantul  at  Odessa. 

39  0  E— VOL  II 
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ODESSA. 

Beport^  by  Consul  Dyer,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  OdesBa^for  the  year 

1878. 

EXPORTS. 

Orain. — The  year  began  with  a  stock  of  grain  on  hand  of  almost 
708,000  quarters,  or  5,600,000  bushels.  In  the  hope  of  an  early  rais- 
ing of  the  blockade,  much  speculation  took  place  and  prices  weAt  to  a 
high  figure.  When  the  port  was  finally  opened,  and  ships  arrived,  ex- 
portation commenced  and  continued  on  a  scale  unknown  in  the  history 
of  Odessa.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  the  exports 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  85,815,013.25  rubles.  There  was 
exported  during  the  year,  of  grain,  6,685,530  quarters,  or  53,484,288 
bushels;  the  greatest  amount  previously  exported  being  in  1870,  when 
3,900,000  quarters,  or  31,200,000  bushels,  were  exported. 

Wool — The  price  of  wool  started  high  early  in  the  season  under  the 
influence  of  purchases  by  Eussian  manufacturers,  who  bought  for  mil- 
itary purposes.  With  the  cessation  of  the  war  this  demand  was  very 
restricted  and  prices  rapidly  declined  until  the  best  article  was  a  drug 
upon  the  market  at  the  usual  price  of  the  more  inferior  qualities.  Fi- 
nally, late  in  the  season,  the  inferior  articles  were  scarcely  salable  at 
any  price.  Under  these  circumstances  a  class  of  wools  was  bought 
and  exported  to  the  United  States  that  had  not  previously  been  shipped 
there.  These  superior  classes  of  wools  were  purchased  at  a  price,  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  this  country,  that  readily  enabled  them  to  enter 
the  United  States  under  the  three-cent  duty,  and  caused  a  s^ensation  in 
the  wool  trade  not  only  in  America  but  in  England.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  wool  grown  here : 

1.  Merinos,  which  are  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable.  The 
sheep  were  originally  imported  from  Spain,  and  have  since  been  crossed 
with  the  French  Bambouilles,  and  the  Taxor  Nequette  breeds.  These 
wools  are  bought  principally  for  the  Austrian  and  Silesian  markets,  a 
small  quantity  going  to  France.  But  little  of  them  goes  to  England,  and 
perhaps  none  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Jbouslcai  wools,  grown  in  the  Crimea  and  southeastern  provinces 
of  Eussia,  and  exported  for  carpets  and  other  like  purposes  to  England 
and  the  United  States.  This  wool  in  1878  was  very  largely  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

3.  Melitch  wools. — This  is  the  wool  which  generally  goes  to  the  United 
States  for  carpet  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  clipped  twice  a  year, 
but  the  supply  is  limited  and.  the  price  very  low.  This  year  such  wools 
were  almost  valueless,  and  the  Douskais  largely  took  their  places  at  the 
same  prices. 

There  were  exported  from  Odessa  during  the  year  1876, 106,042  pounds 
of  washed  wool  and  228,217  pounds  of  unwashed,  making  a  total  of 
334,259  pounds,  of  the  value  of  2,062,883  rubles,  against  55,478  pounds 
of  washed,  and  216,070  pounds  of  unwashed  in  1878,  making  a  tot^  of 
271,548  pounds,  of  the  valae  of  2,067,267  rubles.  Thus  the  number  of 
I)Ounds  exported  in  1878  was  less  by  62,711  pounds  than  in  1876,  and 
the  value  thereof  4,394  rubles  more. 

The  wool  which  went  north  by  railway  is  not  included  in  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  known  that  there  was  much  movement  in  that  direction. 
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IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1878  show  a  loss  as  compared  with  1876  (the 
port  having  been  closed  in  1877).  This  may  be  attributed  to  tha  depre- 
ciation of  the  ruble  and  the  increased  duty  in  consequence  of  this,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  duties  were  payable  in  gold.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  importation  of  coal  surpassed  by  more  than  10,000,000  pounds 
that  of  1876.  This  was  caused  by  a  report  of  an  intention  to  place  a 
duty  upon  that  article.  The  intention  was,  however,  abandoned,  if  ever 
entertcuned. 

The  total  value  of  imports  was  44,478,234  rubles  as  compared  with 
1876,  49,429,578  rubles,  showing  a  loss  of  4,951,344  rubles. 

The  average  of  importations  from  1871  to  1876  having  been  46,500,000 
rubles,  the  loss  on  this  item  then  being  2,000,000  rubles  below  an  aver- 
age. It  should  also  be  considered  that  in  1878  the  ruble  was  depreciated 
fh>m  35  to  40  -per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  depreciation  in  previous 
years  of  15  to  18  per  cent.  NaturaUy  the  war  was  not  without  effect  on 
this  interest.  Many  wealthy  families  found  homes  elsewhere,  many 
people  were  impoverished,  and  increased  taxation  levied  by  the  imperial 
government,  loss  of  rents,  &c.,  have  reduced  the  ability  of  the  purchas- 
ing classes  to  purchase  imported  goo<ls  in  large  quantities. 

COTTON. 

I  notice  that  the  recent  shipment  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
South  Hussia  by  way  of  Sevastopol  has  caused  some  remark.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  the  trade  in  this  article  can  greatly  develop.  Withiu 
a  few  months  a  duty  has  been  placed  on  raw  cotton  of  40  kopecks,  equal 
to  30  cents,  on  each  36  pounds,  or  almost  one  cent  per  pound.  Cotton 
from  the  Central  Asian  khanates  is  excepted  from  the  oi)eration  of  this 
law. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  duty  will  have  the  effect  to  largely  develop  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Caucasus  should  not  produce  abundantly  in  this  article.  The 
oleander,  the  magnolia,  fig,  and  olive  grow  abundantly  there,  as  does 
the  mulberry  tree.  The  climate  in  the  valleys  is  warm  and  genial,  and 
the  soil  constantly  enriched  by  the  wash  from  the  mountain  sides. 
Whether  a  class  of  labor  coald  be  had  that  would  give  that  unremitting 
care,  toil,  and  attention,  without  which  cotton  cannot  be  product,  is 
quite  another  question.  I  must  confess  that  I  saw  nothing  during  my 
travels  in  that  country  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  such  labor  is  avail- 
able. For  military  and  sporting  life  they  are,  perhaps,  unexcelled,  but 
for  a  life  of  husbandry  I  should  think  them  not  adapted,  either  by  cus- 
toms, habits,  traditions,  or  experience.  Hitherto  Central  Asian  cotton 
has  only  been  used  to  mix  with  American  and  Egyptian  cotton,  but  it 
is  now  claimed  that  at  Tuspan,  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  a  cotton  is  grown 
equal  to  the  American  article,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  encouragement 
of  the  present  protective  tariff  will  make  Bussia  independent  of  America 
in  this  reganl. 

The  plant  is  said  to  obtain  a  growth  of  9  feet  4  inches  in  height  and 
the  stalk  a  thickness  of  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  even  more ;  the  pods 
beautifully  filled  and  developed.  The  staple  is  said  to  be  soft,  long,  and 
silky,  and  has  great  repute  in  the  Chinese  markets.  The  crop  matures 
and  is  ready  for  market  the  1st  of  August.  The  highest  price  for  the 
best  article  of  this  cotton  at  Tuspan  is  7  copecks  a  pound,  equal  to  5  cents 
the  pound.    The  second  and  shorter  grades  sell  at  from  one-half  to  three- 
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fifths  the  above  price.  It  is  cultivated  by  Chinese,  and  the  annual  yield 
is  about  36,000,000  pounds,  or  72,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  This 
cotton  may  be  said  to  supply  about  the  same  percentage  of  tke  Eossian 
demand,  as  American  cotton  supplied  to  England  at  tJie  begianing  of 
this  century.  Th«  annual  consumption  of  Russia  is  from  126,000,000  te 
150,000,000  of  pounds.  Tuspan  is  said  to  be  very  productive  in  all  re- 
spects. Apricots  ripen  in  M! ay,  apples  the  end  of  May,  and  grapes  ia 
July.  The  commoner  kinds  of  grapes  are  used  for  food  for  horses. 
Sugar-cane  also  grows  luxuriantly  there. 

P£TROI.£UM. 

The  American  article  continues  to  control  thiB  market,  and  will,  per- 
haps, for  some  years  to  come.  The  wells  at  Baku,  on  the  Cas^Haii  Sea, 
are  being  worked  with  profit  and  the  business  generally  developed,  but 
until  the  difficulties  of  transportation  are  overeome  tbue  article  cannot 
compete  with  that  from  America. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  connect  the  oil  region  on  the  ^ast  coast  of 
the  Caucasus  with  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti  by  a  pipe  system,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  scheme  will  be  successful  at  no  distant  d^y.  Even  in  that 
case  the  question  of  competition  will  not  be  solved,  for  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  develop  the  industry  to  the  point  of  successful  competition. 
The  crude  oil  at  Baku  is  very  impure,  refining  only  fi*om  25  tx>  27  per 
cent,  of  pure  petroleum. 

A  railway  is  about  completed  connecting  the  wells,  from  10  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  will  lessen  the  cost  of  transit, 
but  the  long  voyage  up  the  Volga  and  down  the  Donn  to  the  Azof  and 
Black  Sea  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  taxes  the  article  much  more 
than  it  can  endure  in  a  continental  market. 

A  company  is  now  commencing  to  prospect  the  region  east  of  the 
Straits  of  Kerch,  in  the  Kuban  districts,  for  petroleum,  but  nothing  can 
be  said  of  the  prosi)ecLs  of  success.  The  locality  has  been  abandoned 
for  t'Cn  years,  but  the  place  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  the  article,  and  the 
company  has  the  capital  and  the  enterprise  to  prosecute  the  work  with 
great  energy. 

Complaints  are  heard  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  of  the  bad  quality 
of  i>etroleum  sent  from  America,  and  exporters  would  consult  their  in- 
terest by  taking  care  that  such  complaints  should  be  without  foundation 
in  fact. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  exporters.  The 
standard  of  excellence  should  be  maintained  if  they  hope  to  succeed. 

Hereto  annexed  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  tables  exhibiting 
the  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce  of  Odessa  and  the  South  Biissian 
ports  for  the  year  1878,  as  follows,  viz: 

No.  1. — Exports  from  Odessa,  showing  a  total  of  164,189,629,  as  com- 
pared with  $40,730,861  in  1870. 

No.  2. — Imports  at  Odessa,  showing  a  total  of  $33,269,719,  against 
$36,973,325  in  1876. 

No.  3. — Navigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa,  showing  the  arrival  of  1,739 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,307,622  tons,  against  1,187  vessels,  with 
939,686  tons,  in  1876. 

No.  4. — Exports  from  Nicolaief  of  the  value  of  $14,949,835,  against 
$7,484,413  in  1876. 

No.  5.— Imports  at  Nicolaief  of  $232,931,  against  $1,878,910,67  in  1876. 

No.  6. — Navigation  at  Nicolaief,  showing  525  ships  of  355,396  tons, 
against  222  of  143,776  tons  in  1^76. 
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No.  7. — Exports  from  the  Azof  ports  as  follows:  Taganrog  and  Eos- 
toff,  64,105,854  rabies,  against  24,645,490  in  1876;  Mariopol,  5,542,940 
rabies,  against  3,980,926  •in  1876;  Berdiansk,  20,471,800  rabies,  against 
8,393,460  in  1876 ;  Tiesk,  5,915,000  rabies,  against  1,038.000  in  1876. 

No.  8. — Imports  at  the  Azof  ports  as  follows,  viz :  Taganrog,  inolodr 
ing  Bostoff  and  Berdiansk,  there  being  no  importations  at  the  other 
ports,  6,153,800  rabies,  against  5,446,118  in  1876. 

No.  9. — ^Navigation  at  the  Azof  ports,  showing  1,806  arrivals  of  ves- 
sels of  575,337  tons,  against  1,057  with  354,490  tons  in  1876. 

No.  10. — Totals  of  cereals  exported  from  all  South  Hnssian  ports, 
124,236,336  bushels  (this  including  seeds  also  and  55,711,248  bushels 
from  Odessa),  against  27,565,856  in  1876. 

No.  11. — ^Total  value  of  cereals  and  seed  exported  from  South  Bussian 
ports,  $133,570,070,  against  $70,512,825  in  1876. 

No.  12. — ^Movement  of  vessels  at  the  South  Bussian  ports  4,270,  with 
tonnage  of  2,238,055  tons,  against  2,466  of  a  tonnage  of  1,449,952  in 
1876. 

No.  13. — ^Yalue  of  imports  at  South  Bussian  ports,  showing  $42,925,032 
in  1876,  against  $37,358,092  in  1878. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  figures  for  the  smaller  ports,  sa«3i 
as  Sevastopol,  Eupatoria,  Theodosia,  Kerch,  Poti,  and  Batuom,  but  their 
business  has  been  exceedingly  small — their  imports  almost  nothing,  and 
their  exports  insignificant. 

LEANDEB  B.  DYEB. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa. 


ImporU  at  Odessa  during  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Tea poods.. 

Pepper do.... 

Bice do — 

Coffee do..., 

OU do... 

Wine: 

In  casks do — 

In  bottles number. . 

Champagne do... 

I)o do — 

Spirits pooda.. 

Ruit: 

Fresh do 

Preserved do 

Tobacco : 

Leaf do — 

Hannileictured do.... 

Hides,  worked do ... . 

Raw  cotton do 

Spun  cotton do — 

Crold,  manufiictared do — 

Tin,  plate  and  sheets do  . . 

Iron: 

Kav do — 

Worked do 

Leather,  worked* do.... 

Cotton,  worked do ... . 

ijo do — 

Silk,  worked do. . . . 

Linen,  worked do. .. . 

Woolen,  worked do — 

SnndiT  goods  paying  ad  Talorem, 
poous .' • 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Whence. 

Rubles. 

" 

30, 9S8. 7 

1, 658,  904.  00 

China  and  England. 

37,084.36 

230, 201.  00 

England  and  Tarious. 

164,510.87 

431,  815.  00 

Egypt,  Enghmd.  and  United  ^tatea. 
Prance,  Eneland,  and  Arabia. 
France,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

•    76.  we.  9 

1, 292, 258.  00 

258, 131. 6 

2, 156, 952. 06 

56,392.23 

465,  945.  00 

France.  Germany,  &c. 

15,240 

24,700.00 

I)o. 

47,392 

193, 704.  00 

France. 

13, 815 

31,377.00 

Do. 

!         2, 112. 6 

191, 551. 60 

France,  England,  and  Holland. 

'      407,487 

1,  580, 788. 00 

Southern  ports. 

339, 002. 20 

1, 602, 352.  00 

Do. 

46, 801. 81 

1, 982, 435. 00 

Turkey,  Ac. 

160.18 

31, 778.  00 

Do. 

4, 955. 13 

244,  M6. 50 

France,  England,  tec. 

230, 000.  32 

1,  610, 005. 00 

Egypt  and  America. 
England,  France,  d&c. 

12, 405  2 

695, 144.  00 

41.14 

165,  587.  00 

Do. 

33, 416. 12 

160,  637. 00 

Do. 

1, 607, 97L  35 

2, 644, 548. 00 

Do. 

164,118.9 

396, 920.  00 

Do. 

956.7 

78, 144. 00 

Do. 

1,230 

68, 176.  00 

Do. 

241, 088. 48 

242, 278. 00 

Do. 

201.16 

198,900.00 

Do. 

,      464, 316.  5 

4, 703, 913.  00 

Do. 

1          1, 070. 17 

67, 276.  00 

Do. 

1        49,704 

51,298.00 

Various. 
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Imports  at  OdtiM  daring  the  year  187d — Continued. 


Articles. 


Qiumtity. 


Yalud. 


I 


Whenoe. 


MMohes poods..        22,671 

CoalB do....  23. 708, 317 


181,370.00  j  Italy,  Fraace,  &c. 
4,607,601.00  ,  EngUad. 


Total  Talae  morchandiBe,  ru- 
bles, 1878  1 44,478.234.00 

Total  valiieinerohaiidi8e,dol-  |  I 

Urs,  1878 33,269,719  00 

Total  valae  merchandise,  ru-  I  i 

bles,  1876.. \ '    49,429,578.00 

Total  valne  merchandise,  dol-  i  i 

lar»,1876 ' ,    36,973,325  00 


IMPORT  OF  MONEY. 


Value. 

Whence. 
% 

Gold.Knmian t 

BubUs. 

272,228.00 

207.604.00 

Various  places. 

Odd. foreimi 

Do. 

Silyer.  Ila84dAn .........T....r--.... 

14, 615. 00 
26.00 

Do. 

SOver.  foreifoi 

Do. 

Paner monev r. ......   --........., r 

11, 350, 061. 00 

Do. 

Total  of  money 

11,844,626.00 

Total  yalne  of  dntlea  paid  on  imports  (1878) 
in mbles  .t^t, ^..Tr.....r....,-...rT... 

4, 510, 244. 00 
3, 373. 662  00 
5,652.156.00 
4,227,812  00 

Total  ralne  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1878) 
in  dollars 

Total  Talne  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1876) 
in  rubles 

• 

Total  Talue  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1876) 
in  dollArs .  

Exports  from  Odessa  during  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat chetwerts. 

Bye do... 

Pease do... 

Com do... 

Oats do... 

HiUet do... 

Barley do... 

Linseed do... 

Bape  seed do... 

Hour do... 

Wax poods. 

Cattle head. 

Biscuits I>ood8. 

Pine  boards do... 

Old  iron do... 

Images do... 

CaviaTe do... 

DxT  hides do... 

Silkworms do... 

Hope do... 

Starch do... 

Books do... 

Oak  staves do... 

Butter .do... 

Oil do... 

Macaroni do... 

Soap do... 

Smpty  sacks do... 


Quantity. 


Value. 


3,747,813 

1. 963, 577 

17,328 

731,083 

478,855 
15, 215 

1,666.492 
100,-988 
245. 691 
214, 187 

195 
25,789 

1,192 
3.140 

32,484 
360 

19,695 


BttbUt. 
44, 937, 756  00 

11,781.522  00 

138,624  00 

2.924,332  00 


1, 436, 566  00  ' 
45, 645  00  I 

6, 665, 970  00  ! 
1, 211, 874  00  ; 
2, 456, 915  00 
2, 998, 618  00  , 

3.900  00  ' 
773, 670  00  , 

3, 577  50  I 
3, 140  00  I 
9, 745  20 
10, 815  00 
512, 076  50  , 


1,714 

6,866  00 

2,355 

235, 525  00 

51,040 

102,081  50 

8,485 

84,850  00 

141 

2,830  00 

121,167 

12. 116  70 

33.395 

200,370  00 

3,315 

19.890  00 

9.229 

27,688  50 

31,528 

94.584  00 

856 

10,272  00 

Where  exported. 


England,  Italy,  France. 
Sic 

England. 

Continental  ports. 

England  and  conti- 
nent. 

France. 

England  and  conti- 
nent. 
Do. 

Continent. 
Do. 

Turkey,  Greece,  and 
England. 

Various. 

Turkey,  Greece,  and 
MalU. 

Turkey. 
Do. 

England,  See. 

Turkey  and  Greece. 

England  and  conti- 
nent. 
Do. 

France. 

Vari<ms. 
Do. 

Turkey  and  Greece. 

Various. 

Southern  ports. 

Various. 

Turkey  and  southern 
porta. 

Southern  ports. 

England,  &c. 
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Exports  from  Odo$$a  during  the  yoar  1878— Continued. 


Articles. 


Bran pooda.. 

Sheep  and  goats head.. 

Wlieels .' pieces..  I 

Cijcarettes poods.. 

Beeswax do....! 

Millet  grael do....| 

Beer ..• do . . . .  i 

Feathers do....' 

Salt  fish do....' 

Tallow do ' 

Corned  beef do ' 

Spirits do....' 

Pitch , do....l 

Cheese do... 

Turpentine do... 

Tobacco do... 

Beans do... 

Tea do... 

Washed  wool do... 

TTnwashed  wool do . . . 

Leather do... 

Saw  silk do... 

Brsflned  sugar do... 

White  sagar do... 

Gray  sugar do... 

Tellow  sugar do... 

Sundries do... 

Oold  fromprlTate  people 

Gold  from  private  Danks 

Silver  from  piiTate  people 

Paper  ftom  priTate  people 

Paper  from  government  bank 

Paper  fh>m  private  banks 


Where  exported. 


303, 535 
123, 789 

7,645 

243 

62,468 

59, 715 

9,108 

102 

27,694 

21,064 

12,602 

35,391,383 

60 

16, 776 

1,581 

28,632 

318, 426 

2,101 

55,478 

216, 071 

328 

2.341 

15,156 

105, 393 

624 

3,189 


RiMes. 
607, 070  00 
1. 237, 890  00 

7.645  00 

4.853  00 

124, 936  00 

288,860  00 

9,108  00 

1.224  00 

110, 778  00 

105, 323  75 

38,  588  00 

707. 827  65 

12, 142  00 

50,328  00 

6. 324  00 

71, 580  00 

955,278  00 
84,040  00 

554,780  00 


1.  512, 

3. 

351, 

75. 

421, 

2, 

8, 

1.763, 

39, 

750, 

1,953, 

1, 

33. 


497  00 
280  00 
240  00 
783  00 
573  00 
185  00 
770  00 
298  OO 
297  00 
309  00 
146  00 
924  00 
916  00 
306  00 


Various. 

Turkey  and  southetn 
ports. 

Do. 
Sundry  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 
Turkey. 
Continents,  itc. 
Sundry  ports. 
England;  Mid  France. 
England  and  conti- 
nents. 
Southern  ports. 

Do. 
Sundry  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Southern  ports. 
England,  France,  Amor 
ioa,ana  Austria. 

Do. 
Sundry. 
France. 
Sundry  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I 


Various  places. 


Total  value  in  rubles i 2,778,899  00 


Total  value  of  merchandise  in  rubles,  1878 . . 
Total  vidne  of  merchandise  in  dollars,  1878 
Total  value  of  merchandise  in  rubles,  1876 . . 
Total  value  of  merchandise  in  dollars,  1879 


85, 815, 013  00 

64. 189. 629  00 

55. 491. 630  00 
40, 730, 861  00 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa  in  1878. 


Flaor. 


KNTBBBD. 


Steam. 


Bussian 312 

English I  660 

Dutch I  10 

Belgian '  19 

Austrian 72 

German 18 

Norwegian 15 

Italian 63 

Greek 


Turkish  ... 
French .... 

Danish 

Spanish 

Swedish  . . . 
Moldavian . 
Wallachian 


302, 
616, 
8. 
20, 
42, 
13. 
12, 
65, 


846 
446 
968 
616 
050 
323 
721 
181 


74 
5 
1 
5 


Total 

Total,  1876 

Total,  1875 

Gain  fai  1878  OTer  1876. 


107, 
4, 

2, 


608 
690 
598 
720 


1,254  1,197,767 


669 


576 


595 


770,897 


689,207 


426, 870 


SaU. 


No.  I    Tons,     t  No 


4 

2 


4 

139 

1 

9 

1.M 

112 

55 


8 
1 


528 


Tons. 


201 
1,351 


2,801 

40,023 

398 

3,597 
42, 678 
15,093 

2,829 


236 


474 
174 


485       109,856 


168,789 


879      107, 966 


TotaL 


No. 


Tons. 


816 

662 

10 

23 

211 

19 

24 

217 

112 

55 

74 

6 

2 

5 

3 

1 


303,047 

617, 797 

8.968 

23,417 

82,073 

13, 721 

16, 318 

107,859 

15.093 

2,829 

107,608 

4,690 

834 

2,720 

474 

174 


1,739 


1,187 


955 


552 


1,307,622 


989,680 


747, 175 


367,936 
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COMMBBCLiL  BXLATIONS. 


Na/vigaUon  at  the  port  of  Odiosa  in  1678^Coiitiniied. 


Russian 

Ensliah. 

Dutch.. 


Belgian.... 
Austrian  .. 
Otfuutai.... 
Korwesian 

Italian 

Greek 

Tnrklah  ... 

Franch 

Banish  .... 

Sxwnlsh 

Swedish  ... 
Mnldayian. 


Flag. 


Total 

Total,  1876 

Total,  1875 

Gain  in  1878  over  1876. 


CLEARBD. 


Steam. 


No. 


Tons. 


830 
656 
8 
18 
76 
17 
15 
66 


74 
4 
1 
7 


M8t064 
619, 756 
6,881 
18,858 
46,258 
13,193 
12,788 
62,300 


107, 673 

3,542 

600 

4,261 


1,  i63  '1, 157, 183 

638 

719,008 

566 

627,834 

624 


438,174 


Sail. 


No. 


20 
12 


•  I- 


1 

i 


468 


520 


Tona. 


2,262 
5,862 


123  44, 768 

1  460 

8  2,278 

146  I  55,062 

102  i  13,359 

54  I  2,388 


235 
290' 


126,929 


872  I      88,282 


Total. 


No. 


850 


8 

18 

199 

18 

23 

202 

102 

54 

74 

4 

2 

7 

1 


170,800 

I  ■  1  I  IT  PPB 


Tms. 


;    2e6.8» 

629,  ««7 

6.801 

18,888 

90,«S1 

12,642 

15,  Me 

117,362 

13,366 

3,888 

107,  «W 

3,5fi 

8tt 

4,261 

216 

1,730  {  1,384,111 


1,158         869, 818 


938  I      716,616 


572 


294,363 


^•^m^^^-m^t 


ODESSA  AND  THE  SOUTH  RUSSIAN  POETS. 

Annual  report  of  the  trade^  commerce^  and  navigation  of  Odessa  and  the 

South  Russian,  ports  for  the  year  1879. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables,  marked  from  No.  1 
to  No.  12,  respectively,  the  trade  and- commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Eus- 
sian  Empire  was,  during  1879,  of  a  comparatively  healthy  and  satisfoc- 
tory  nature. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  comparison  with  1878  is  not  a  com- 
parison with  an  ordinary  year,  inasmuch  as  in  1877,  during  the  war,  the 
ports  of  South  Eussia  were  blockaded,  and  much  of  the  business  of  1877 
was  postponed  to  1878. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
was  exported  in  1879  than  has  been  done  in  former  years,  and  that  the 
stocks  in  the  country  January  1, 1880,  were  exceedingly  light  This  was 
in  consequence  of  the  high  ruling  prices,  and,  if  this  supposition  is  true, 
the  year  1880  will  probably  show  a  large  falling  off  in  its  exports. 

ODESSA. 

Table  herewith  inclosed  marked  No.  1  shows  the  exports^  amounting 
to  65,652,088  rubles,  against  85,815,013  rubles  in  1878,  making  a  loss  of 
20,162,925  rubles  for  the  year  1879. 

Table  No.  2  shows  imports  of  44,535,150  rubles,  against  44,478,234 
rubles  in  1878,  making  a  gain  for  the  year  of  56,916  rubles. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  entry  of  1,333  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,041,460 
tons,  against  1,739  ships  in  1878,  with  tonnage  of  1,307,622  tons,  making 
a  loss  of  406  ships  and  206,162  tons.  There  cleared  1,345  ships,  with 
tonnage  of  1,062,281  tons,  against  1,730  ships,  tonnage  of  1,284,111  tons 
in  1878,  showing  loss  of  385  ships  and  221,830  tons. 


TB£  AZOPP  FORTS. 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  exports  from  the  Azoff  ports  as  follows: 

1.  Taganrog  and  Bostoff,  61,443,777  rabies,  against  64,105,854  rubles 
in  1878,  or  a  loss  of  2,662/>77  rubles. 

2.  Mariopol,  4,556,671  rubles,  against  5,542,940  rubles,  or  a  loss  of 
986,269  rubles. 

3.  Berdiansh,  14,332,706  rubles,  against  20,471,800  rubles,  or  a  loss  of 
6,139,095  rubles,  as  compared  with  1878. 

4.  Yiesk,  4,186,910  rubles,  against  5,915,000  rubtes,  or  a  loss  of  1,728,090 
rubles. 

5.  Yanischek,  1,224,595  rubles ;  in  1878  not  reported. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  imports  at  the  Azoff  ports  for  the  year  at 
7,803,000  rubles,  against  5,153,800  rubles  in  1878,  or  a  gain  in  1879  of 
2,649,200  rubles. 

Taole  No.  6  shows  the  entry  at  the  Azoff  ports  of  1,299  ships,  with 
tonnage  of  287,174  tons,  against  1,806  ships,  with  575,337  tons  in  1878, 
or  a  loss  of  507  ships  and  288,163  tons. 

I  r^er  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Mr.  Gtodfrey  M.  Hoyland,  con- 
sular agent  at  Taganrog,  as  to  the  causes  of  so  large  a  shriAkafe  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Azoff  ports.  ^ 

NIGOLAISF. 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  exports  from  Nicolaif^  amounting  to  34,029,480 
rubles,  against  19,979,726  rubles  in  1878,  or  a  gain  for  1879  of  14^049.754 
rubles,  caused  by  a  large  crop,  in  comparison  with  that  of  1878,  and  by 
enormous  prices. 

Table  No.  8  shows  imports  at  Nicolaif  of  651,110  rubles,  against 
311,904  rubles  in  1878,  or  a  gain  of  339,170  rubles. 

Table  No.  9  shows  508  ships  entered  at  Nicolaif  in  1879,  against  525 
in  1878,  a  loss  of  17  ships.    Tonnage  is  not  reported. 

Table  No.  10  is  a  comparative  statement  of  navigation  at  all  the  South 
Bussian  ports,  showing  2,959  ships  with  1.680,634  tons  in  1879,  against 
4,070  ships  with  2,238,^5  tons  in  1878,  or  a  loss  of  1.111  with  557,721  tons. 
The  clearances  are  only  reported  for  Odessa,  and  nave  been  mentioned. 

Table  No.  11,  showing  exports  of  cereals,  grains,  and  flour  from  all 
the  South  Bussian  ports,  amounting  to  15,434,581  cnetwerts,  of  6  bush- 
els each,  against  20,882,111  chetwerts  in  1878,  or  a  loss  of  5,447,530  chet- 
werts  on  aU  articles  except  corn  and  millet,  and  on  those  articles  a  gain 
of  293,993  chetwerts. 

Table  No.  12,  showing  comparative  statements  of  the  values  of  exports 
and  imports  at  the  South  Bussian  ports.  This  table  shows  total  exports 
of  184,201,631  rubles,  against  201,830,333  rubles,  or  a  loss  for  1879  of 
17,628,702  rubles.  In  imports  it  shows  52,989,260  rubles,  against 
49,943,974  rubles,  or  a  gain  for  1879  of  3,045,286  rubles. 

I  have  again  to  regret  that  figures  of  an  omcial  character,  upon  which 
is  based  this  trade  and  commercial  report,  are  obtainable  at  so  late  a 
date  as  to  make  any  remarks  that  would  be  of  particular  interest  im- 
possible. 

EXTENSION  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

I  have  used  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  have  had  par- 
tial success.  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  contemplated  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  autumn  will  enable  me  to  place  this  question 
in  such  a  light  before  some  influential  houses  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
a  more  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  success. 


618  COMKSROUL   RELATIONS. 

Daring  the  year  Messrs.  McCormick  &  Co.  have  opened  a  house  here 
for  the  sale  of  their  self-binding  harvester,  with  agencies  thronghoat 
Bussia.    I  feel  convinced  that  they  are  the  pioneers  of  a  large  colony. 

DUTY  ON  MACHINERY. 

A  duty  on  farming  implements  and  machinery  is  contemplated,  but  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  for  the  moment  deferred  for  a  time. 

LBANDER  B.  DYER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa^  May  17, 1880. 


(Inclosare  in  foregoing.) 

Beport  by  Consular  Agent  Hoyland, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  a  note  of  the  movement  of  shipping, 
the  rates  of  freight  and  exchange,  and  a  list  of  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Azoff  during  the  year  1879. 

The  ice  cleaned  away  during  the  month  of  February  and  the  naviga- 
tion was  one  of  the  earliest  known  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Hie  year  1879,  which  opened  under  ordinary  aspects,  towards  the 
month  of  June  gave  signs  of  proving  an  active  and  profitable  season 
for  all  people.  The  failure  of  the  crops  abroad,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
promising  harvest  in  these  districts,  made  many  imagine  that  the  long 
looked  for  time  had  at  last  arrived,  and  merchants  anticipated  large  sup- 
plies and  moderate  prices  here,  with  a  good  demand  and  high  prices 
abroad.  As  the  season  advanced,  however,  and  harvesting  time  ap- 
proached, complaints  of  the  crops  began  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and, 
as  only  too  often  has  happened  of  late  years,  when  the  reaping  com- 
menced the  rendering  feU  far  short  of  what  was  expected,  and  in  most 
parts  the  harvest  was  exceedingly  small,  and  in  some  places  rendered 
Uttle  more  than  the  seed.  The  beetle  {Anisoplia  Austriam)^  although 
apparently  stamped  out  in  many  places,  caused  great  damage  in  some 
parts.  The  harvest  on  the  whole  was  far  below  an  average,  and  al- 
though from  the  list  of  exports  it  would  at  first  glance  appear  as  if  there 
had  been  abundance  of  stuff  for  shipment,  yet  such  was  not  the  case ; 
but  I  will  recur  to  this  further  on. 

The  imports  of  1879  compare  favorably  with  those  of  1878  and  show 
an  increase  in  round  numbers  of  2,700,000  rubles;  but  when  taking  into 
account  the  difference  of  exchange  they  are  still  below  those  of  1876,  or 
previous  to  the  war.  The  only  falling  off  perceptible  is  in  things  for 
which  there  are  manufactories  near  our  city,  such  as  in  bottles,  joiners' 
work,  tools,  iron  work,  and  petroleum.  It  is  worth  note  that  whereas 
in  1878  there  was  no  Import  of  pig-iron  but  a  greater  import  of  iron 
work,  the  latter  in  1879  fell  off',  but  there  was  an  import  of  15,301  poods 
of  pig-iron.  Thus  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  factories  which 
purchased  the  pig-iron  supplied  the  iron  work.  The  falling  off  in  ce- 
ment was  very  great,  but  is  probably  due  to  the  railways  not  being  pur- 
chasers. 

The  import  of  gold  through  the  custom-house  shows  an  increase  over 
1878,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  small  vessels  which  come  here 
and  purchase  grain  for  their  own  account  invariably  bring  gold  with 
them  of  which  no  return  can  be  kept,  so  that  the  amount  of  gold 
imported  in  1879  must  greatly  exceed  that  of  1878. 
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The  exports  for  1879  are  considerably  below  those  of  the  previous 
year,  notwithstanding  that  proprietors  and  peasants  strained  every 
nerve  to  bring  to  market  whatever  they  had  for  sale,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  advantage  of  the  prices  which  ruled  higher  than  has  ever 
been  previously  known.  On  reference  to  the  annexed  list  of  exports  it 
will  be  perceived  that  from  Taganrog  and  Bostoff  alone  the  shipments 
of  wheat  were  in  round  numl^rs  8(K),000  chetwerts  less  than  in  1878, 
and  from  Berdiansk,  Marianople,  and  Yeisk  together  the  difference  wa^ 
900,000  chetwerts.  All  other  articles,  with  the  single  exception  of 
washed  wool,  which  shows  an  increase  of  only  2,700  i)oods,  fell  far  short  of 
the  exports  of  1878,  although  together  the  actual  value  exported  is  a  little 
more  than  2,600,000  rubles  short  of  that  year.  This  is  owing  to  the 
enormous  prices  paid,  and  which,  as  above  stated,  were  unprecedentedly 
high.  From  the  lower  ports  of  the  Azoff  the  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  value  of  exports  is  very  considerable,  being  nearly  nine  millions  of 
rubles. 

With  respect  to  shipping,  there  has  been,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
a  bad  harvest,  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  as 
against  1878.  The  rates  of  freight,  having  no  similar  causes  for  sudden 
changes  as  in.  1878,  did  not  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent,  and  on  the 
whole  kept  pretty  steady,  varying  only,  much  as  usual,  at  certain  peri- 
ods, according  to  the  demand.  The  lowest  rate  paid  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent  was  £3  13«.  per  quarter  of  wheat,  and  the 
highest  figure  was  £6  18^.  per  like  quarter.  For  Marseilles  and  the 
Mediterranean  the  fluctuations  were  not  even  as  great  as  for  the  United. 
Kingdom,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  inclosed  return.  The  cost  of 
lighterage  was  more  steady  than  in  1878,  not  having  the  same  causes  to 
influence  it,  but  on  the  whole  the  profit  to  owners  was  greater,  as  it 
never  fell  below  paying  rates.  During  the  year  the  lowest  rate  was  15 
cojiecks  and  the  highest  45  copecks  per  chetwert. 

The  rates  of  exchange,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  return,  varied 
little  between  January  and  May  31,  after  which  date  the  value  of  the 
ruble  suddenly  rose,  and  is  now  about  10  per  cent,  better  than  in  May 
last. 

It  has  been  announced  that  from  January  1, 1880,  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  a  copeck  per  i>ood  will  be  levied  on  all  exports,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  will  be  applied  to  the  paving  of  the  town  and  keeping  and  im- 
proving the  port.  Such  a  course  has  long  been  requisite,  as  the  cost  of 
cartage  in  spring  and  autumn,  owing  to  the  deep  mud,  is  enormous,  and 
sometimes  carters  refuse  to  work  at  any  price.  The  harbor  and  quay 
likewise  require  that  money  should  be  spent  upon  them.  The  water  at 
what  is  known  as  the  new  pier,  where  formerly  there  were  about  12  feet, 
has  been  gradually  decreasing  yearly,  and  a  sand-bank  has  been  form- 
ing a  short  distance  oft",  so  that  small  crafts,  which  might  be  able  to  take 
their  full  cargo  on  board  at  the  pier,  often  fear  to  do  so  lest  they  should 
not  be  able  to  clear  the  bank. 

There  are  also  a  couple  of  wrecks  of  lighters,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation to  the  harbor  dangerous,  but  now  that  there  will  be  funds,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  obstacles  will  be  removed,  and  that  means 
will  also  be  provided  for  fastening  lighters  to  buoys,  instead  of,  as  is 
now  the  custom,  letting  each  lighter  drop  its  own  anchor,  which  is  the 
cause  of  many  accidents  to  lighters  and  their  cargoes. 

GODFREY  M.  HOYLAND. 

United  States  Consular  AaENOY. 

Taganrog^  March  22,  1880. 
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h^ExporU  from  OtUaaa  dunng  1879. 


Articles. 


Qoutity. 


WlLMt. 

Peaae.. 


■  chetwerts. 
.......do... 

do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Oku 

Millet 

Bvley i do... 

Linaeed do... 

Ri^>e«eed do... 

JHovr : poods. 

Wax. do... 

Cattls head. 

Biacoita pooda . 

Aah  planks nimiber. 

OkliTMi pooda. 

Cborch  omamenta do... 

Caviare *i» do... 

Wheels  and  felloes iramber. 

Dxyhidea pooda. 

Ropes  and  twine do... 

Staich do... 

Booka do... 

OakataTea niuiber. 

Butter pooda. 

01iTe.oil do... 

Kaoaroni do... 

Soap do... 

Empty  baga do... 

C^srden  fruits de... 

Sheep  and  goata number. 

Cisavettee pooda. 

Molasses do... 

Hulled  millet chetwerts . 

Beer poods. 

Feathers do... 

Fiahea do... 

Tallow do... 

Pork do... 

Malt  apirita do... 

Pitch  and  tar do... 

Cheeae do... 

Turpentine do... 

Tobaeco do... 

Beana de... 

Tea do... 

Waaked  wool do... 

Unwaahed  wool do... 

Boasia  Ifiather do... 

Rawailk : do.. 

Bagar: 

Raw do... 

Powdered,  one-fifth do... 

Medium,  aeven-iiintha do... 

Yellow,  ten-eleventha do... 

Sandrlea do... 


Total  merchandiae 
Total  last  year .... 


782,631 

20,880 

96ft,  870 

150,282 

48,518 

709^972 

104,210 

204,284 

143.601 

189 

20,145 

835 

1,570 

819, 518 

1,550 

19,396 

4.e28 

1,928 

42,219 

5 

570 

82,000 

'   45,580 

2,783 

8,478 

3,628 

1»193 

35.755 

120,004 

70 

135.786 

2,454 

6,184 

1,653 

26,046 

31,490 

2,071 

32.001.902 

2,726 

19.054 

2,008 

22,417 

71,780 

280 

83.947 

10S;508 

1,425 

3.204 

6,281 

79.960 

8,039 

4,229 


Lose 


Money : 
Gold 
Silver 


Value. 


JtiMu. 

89^148^010 

4.«5,78l 

164, 6K 

3,821.4a 

450,787 

130,  S» 

3,199,8W 

1,642,110 

l,eB8,ffl 

2.010.274 

8,7M 

604,  aw 

1,ST0 
150.  TS» 
1^5,000 
581, 8» 
SC244 
1.929 
84,431 
» 
Not  atated. 
8,209 
306,640 
16,616 
10,434 
10,885 
14, 
107.' 
1,200,040 
4.234 
271,572 
96,189 
5.I8S 
49.SO0 
104,189 
157,469 
8,285 
640,088 
5,452 
96,273 
8,914 
112,087 
717,809 
11.299 
830.479 
615^021 
14.260 
480.669 

31,408 

319,806 

9,U9 

A,  458 
706,881 

65. 652, 088 
85,815,013 

20, 162;  925 


73,790 
279,468 


Paper i '  1.385,170 

Totol I  1,738,437 

Total  last  year ' 2,778,899 

Money  loaa,  1879 i '  1,040,462 

Merchandiae  lo8^  1879 ' [  20,162.925 

Total  loaa,  1879 ,  21,203.387 
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2.— Zfllport«  at  Odessa  in  1879. 


Article*. 


Quantity. 


Tea poode. 

Geffee do... 

Sice do... 

Pepper  and  spice do... 

OU,  lubricatlBg do . . . 

Wine: 

Casks do... 

JSottlea number. 

8pirite : 

Casks poods. 

Bottlea number. 

JPruits : 

Fresh poods. 

Dried do... 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do... 

Cigars do... 

Leather,  manufactured do... 

Hides,  green do . . . 

OloTee  aud  leather  goods do... 

Cotton : 

JUw do... 

Twist do... 

Goods do... 

Linen  goods do... 

Woolen  goods do  .. 

Silk  goods do... 

Linen,  ad  valorem  dut  v rubles . 

Clothing,  ad  valorem  auty do  .. 

Sacks,  Jute poods. 

Gold  manufiMtures do... 

Silver do... 

Watches: 

Gold number. 

Silver do... 

Clocks,  wood do... 

Watch-worlts do... 

Raw  iron  poods. 

PipeH,  water  and  drain number. 

Tin  plates poods. 

Iron,  steel, and  sine  manafactuies do... 

Ironware do... 

Glassware do... 

Smiths'  work do... 

Emery do... 

China  ware do... 

Porcelain do... 

Joiners'  and  turners'  work do... 

Chemicals do... 

If  edicines do... 

£arthenware do... 

Starch do... 

Gutta-percha  wure do... 

Pasteboard do... 

Writing-paper do... 

Stationery do... 

C  igarette'-paper do . . . 

Alabaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  marble  work do... 

IU>pes  and  tw  ine do... 

Incense do... 

Itosin 1 do... 

Tfaphtha do... 

Petroleum .- do... 

Candles,  torches,  and  wicks do. . . 

Matches number. 

Sealing-wax poods. 

Pianos number. 

Carriages do... 

Coals poods. 

Pish: 

Salt  and  pickled do. . . 

Herrings do... 

Saffron,  vanilla, and  cardamom do... 

Hannaand  pearl  barley do... 

Nuts  and  almonds do . . . 

Cheese do... 

Porter  bottles number. 

Wax poods. 

C  od  -liver  oil do . . . 

Tar,  pitch,  and  asphalt do. . . 


Value. 


1 

RtMet. 

.1         3«.446 

1,460,646 

.1         83,739 

1,501.056 

.,        181,400 

725,608 

.!          35,196 

390,222 

316, 045 

2.962,227 

61, 184 

734,212 

72,772 

221,74a 

1.023 

61.380 

.\         18,456 

36,664 

.1        512,266 

1, 570, 120 

390,872 

1, 759, 847 

.1         66,612 

2, 884,  505 

188 

60,376 

.1           7,911 

246,259 

.1          70,649 

211, 947 

-|           1,862 

204,876 

.1        643.431 

5, 147, 452 

22,042 

901.711 

6, 049 

400,710 

2,350 

76,433 

7,293 

609,294 

534 

330,339 

38.590 

38.690 

215.809 

215,900 

322,497 

1,934,964 

.1                13 

161.686 

43 

43,145 

6,939 

277.560 

14,651 

146, 510 

4.045 

12,185 

4,332 

12,996 

.      1, 396, 189 

2, 783, 611 

3,950 

3,950 

.!           6.680 

38,447 

37.0ri3 

658,523 

4,333 

88,673 

.,          58,658 

732,224 

.'          68,810 

344,050 

•i          41, 757 

160. 318 

.,          51. 223 

518,  766 

1,560 

31,  517 

.,          16,008 

1          177, 827 

204.  308 

680.240 

.'            1, 105 

1           44,225 

2. 185 

22,058 

42,812 

1          171, 248 

891 

]           48,207 

.'          30,374 

91, 122 

.|            2,806 

'           42, 101 

552 

33, 150 

.'            4.898 

146,  940 

.'          19,327 

193, 271 

4,622 

18,490 

8,010 

82, 243 

59, 079 

78, 110 

.1                337 

1,350 

33.  020 

82,566 

11, 126 

111,265 

18,435 

221,231 

136 

1,589 

370 

100,000 

.;                 49 

15,220 

.1  12,850,239 

2,  570, 048 

30,903 

531,900 

.1          32,247 

1           48, 372 

.1           3,034 

84,623 

.,            6,349 

19.  040 

.'        120,493 

681,  270 

.1            9,585 

1          172, 539 

.,          63,143 

63.143 

6,962 

I            97,480 

20, 854 

83,  418 

220,  339 

176,  271 
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2. — Imports  at  Odessa  in  1879-^ODtinaed. 


Articles. 


PlftutSf  Bbmbs,  &c poods . 

RawBteel do... 

Pig-iron do... 

Tools do... 

Engines  and  machines do... 

Empty  wine  bottles number . 

Ink  and  blacking poods. 

Paints  and  d^estnffs : do. . . 

A^cultaral  implement s do . . . 

Lime  and  cement do . . . 

Bricks  and  tiles do... 

Snndriea  


Quantity. 


Total,  1870 
Total,  1878 


Gain  in  1870. 


Moneys : 

Russian  gold . . . 
Russian  silver . 
Foreign  gold.., 
Foreign  silTer. . 
Paper  notes..., 


Total,  1870 
TotiO,  1878 


Loss  in  1870 


I>atie8  collected  in  1870. 
Duties  collected  in  1878 


Gain  in  1870. 


30,e26 

24,275 

28.730 

45,668 

171,465 

1,407,248 

14,861 

11.536 

117,234 

566,158 

320,086 


Value. 


lUMu. 

11,888 

07.103 

58,901 

456^081 

600,415 

42,217 

80,160 

03,009 

347,568 

330.686 

820,006 

4,381.047 


44.535,150 
44,478,234 

56.016 


881,612 

61,586 

508.452 

126 

10. 188, 835 


11,725.561 
11,844,626 

110,065 


4,0e0.444 
4,510,244 


470, 200 


3. — Navigation  at  Odessa  during  1879. 


Enellsb.... 
Belgian  . . . . 
Austrian... 

German 

Norwegian 

Italiaa 

Greek 

French  .... 

Danish 

Turkish  ... 
Russian.... 


Flag. 


Total,  1878 
Total,  1878 
Total,  1876 


ENTERED. 


Steam  vessels.  '  Sailing  vessels.  Total. 

No.       Tons.    I     "So,     '     Tons. 


Ko. 


540 
15 
87 
15 
16 
50 
1 
44 


027 


1,254 


650 


Tons. 


522. 510 
13,000 
67.750 
14,500 
16,000 
38,100 
700 
74,800 


150       155. 000 


002,360       406 


1, 107, 767     •485 


770,807 


107 
3 
2 

110 
07 


1 
65 

8 


528 


2,500 


51,250 

1,500 

1,000 

47,600 

27,800 


050 
4,000 
3,000 


553 
15 

104 
18 
18 

168 

08 

44 

1 

C5 

8 


525, 010 
13,000 

119, 000 
16,000 
17.000 
86.700 
28,000 
74.800 
950 
4,000 

138,000 


139.100       1.333  :  1.041,460 


100,  855  I    1, 739     1, 307. 622 


168,788  I    1.187  '       939,686 
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3. — Xavigation  at  Odessa  during  1879— Continued. 


Enclish.... 

Belgian 

Austrian... 
German — 
Norwegian. 

Italian 

Greek 

Frenoh 

Banlah 

Tarkish  ... 
Kaesian 


Flag. 


CLBABED. 


Steam  veaaela. 


No. 


546 
17 
91 
13 
16 
53 
2 
45 


Tons. 


520, 116 
14,380 
72.490 
10.872 
16. 576 
41.679 
1.460 
73,098 


Sailing  Yeaaels. 


No. 


104 
6 
8 

117 
99 


Tons. 


26,670 


49,760 

Af  Wo 

1.670 
46,060 
26,984 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


551  j 

17  I 
196 

19  I 

19 
170 
101 

45 


546.686 
14.380 

122,250 
13.780 
18.246 
87, 789 
28,414 
73,098 


147 


145,978 


69 
12 


5,686 
5,994 


69 
159 


5,686 
151,972 


Total,1879 930      896,649 


415       165, 682 


1, 345     1. 062, 881 


Total,  1878 1.262  11,167,182 


468      126,929 


1. 730     1, 284.  Ill 


Total,  1876 


638 


719,008 


520 


170,800 


1,158 


889,808 


4. — Exports  from  Azof  ports,  1879. 


Articles. 


Wheat cbetwerts. 

Rye do.... 

Barley do 

Maize do.... 

Oats do — 

Linseed do.... 

Rape  seed do — 

Tallow poods 

Butter do.... 

Wool,  washed .do — 

Flour do. .  - . 

Anise  seed do — 

Black  caviare do. . . . 

Red  caviare do 

Hides do ... . 

]E{oxwood do.... 

Anthracite  coal do 

Salted  fish do.... 

Macaroni do 

Nutwood do — 

Sundries rubles 

Total  values do.... 

Total  values,  1878 . .  do . . . 

Loss  in  1879 do.... 


Taganroi;  and 
Rostoff. 


2,139,894 

352. 521 

396.795 

66.075 

60,077 

776.150 

87,984 

98,391 

60,294 

186, 055 

26,300 

250 

6,595 

154,839 

1,812 

182.971 

19,500 

12,886 

1,085 

815 

18. 700 


61, 443,  777  1 
64,105,854  I 


Mariopol. 


2,662,077 


Berdiansk. 


207.618 

6,100 

66,200 


800 
35,868 
19, 161 


33,000 


888,129 
32,000 
39,348 


8,106 
26,348 


815 


50 


600 


Yiesk. 


118, 325 

8,000 

40,980 


101,650 
6,280 


42,560 


4, 556, 671  j 
5,542,940  ! 


14, 332, 705 
20, 471, 800 


4, 186, 910 
5, 915, 000 


980.269  ,        6,139,095 


1,728,090 


Yanischisk. 


82,621 

1,000 

10, 470 


25» 
311 


1, 224,  59S 
Not  reported 
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5.—  ImporU  at  the  Aaof  pori$  in  1879. 
TAGANB06  AND  ROSTOPF. 


Articles. 


Rftiftins  of  Corinth poods. 

Cement ..do... 

Yellowwaz do... 

Rice do.... 

Dried  ftuita do — 

Onuiges  and  lemons do. . . . 

Olives do  — 

Waluats  and  hazelnato do — 

Almonds do 

Cheese do 

Coffee do.... 

Pepper do — 

Tea do 

Ram  and  cognac do 

Ram, in  hotUes  ...: niunher.. 

Wine: 

Incases poods.. 

In  bottles number.. 

Porter poods.. 

Iiocnst  beans do.... 

Sugar do.... 

Tobaooo-leaf do.... 

Hoselle  wine ^ do — 

Fine  wood do 

Iron,  pig do 

Incense do ... . 

Rosin do.-H- 

Petroleum do.... 

Olive  oil do 

Cocoanat  oil do 

Jute  bags do.... 

Soap do.... 

Can  Stic  soda do — 

Alum do — 

Ihnery..... ....do. ... 

Crookery do  — 

Linen do — 


Quantity. 


Articles. 


II 


26,879 

20,520 

564 

550 

18«,436 

247.662 

51,883 

189,436 

2,310 

459 

8,509 

1,316 

1,335 

268 

1,382 

103,958 

2.684 

22,236 

400,882 

446 

8,550 

3,817 

28,308 

15,301 

457 

6,004 

8,421 

195, 019 

2,733 

7,123 

426 

6,048 

342 

857 

800 

4,045 


Pitch  and  tar 

Bricks 

Cloves  and  cinnamon 

Mineral  waters 

Bar  iron 

Iron  plates 

Tin 

Steel 

Rails 

Brass 

Paints 

Glass 

Empty  bottles 

LooVing-elasses 

Steel,  worked 

Iron,  worked 

Iron  wire 

Tools 

Locomotives 

Machinery 

Joiners*  work 

Dynamite 

Sundries 


...poods. 
— do... 
— do  .. 
....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

...  do... 

do... 

....do... 
namber. 
...poods. 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

. . . . do . . . 

do... 

....do... 


>Tes 


.rubles 


Total  value 

Total  value,  1878 


do. 
.do. 


Gain,  1879 do 


Moneys : 

Russian  gold 
Foreign  gold 


.rubles. 
...do... 


Total 

Total,  1878 


.do... 
.do... 


Qaantity. 


.., 


1,' 

17,111 

101 

8,181 

6.in 

SI7 

811 

555, 7« 


5. 

1,' 

24.20 
2.391 

12.30 
5,461 
2,778 
1,431 
8,790 

20.231 

8oe 

1,500 
125,000 


7,803,000 
5,153,800 

2,649.200 


60.334 
110,381 


100.715 
7HSM 


Loss,  1879 do. 


633. 83« 


BERDIAlfSE. 


Cement . 
Almonds 
Coffee  . . . 


.poods.. 

..do 

..do. ... 


22,300 
2,681 
2,855 


Wine,  in  oases 
Petroleum...  . 
Olive  oU 


.poods.. 
..do.... 
..do 


Duties  paid,  1879  . 
Duties  paid,  1678 . 

Loss  in  1879 


.rubles. 
...do... 


100 
6,574 
2.1M 


1,080.322 
1.162,907 

82,675 


6. — Movement  of  shipping  in  the  nea  of  Azof  during  1879. 


Flag. 


Taganrog. 


Vessels.      Lasts.    ,    Crew. 


British 

yetborlands 

Russiui 

Greek 

German 

Austrian 

ItaUan 

French  

Swedish  .... 
Turkish 


254 

115,587 

3 

2,014  ' 

31 

1,902  . 

440 

61,588 

2 

665 

29 

5,737  1 

99 

18,492 

4 

1,007 

57 

3,342 

Total,  1879 
Total,  1878 


1, 215  ,  252. 993 


58 
630 


919  I  210,374  '   12,043 


Mariopol. 


Vessels.  I    Lasts. 


4,150 

84  I. 

462 

4,803 

49 

305 

1,502  , 


14 


5.966 


10 
11 

1 
10 
30 

1 


2.521 
1,593 

297 
2,094  ; 
6,566 

698 


1 

78 


14 


Crew. 


10, 749 


287 


120 
118 

13 
105 
310 

23 


973 
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6. — Movement  of  Hhipping  in  the  sea  of  Azoff  duHng  1879— Continued. 


Flag. 

- 

Berdiansk. 

1 

Yenitscheak. 

1  Vessfls. 

1 

1 

Lasts.        Crew.    ' 

1 

Vessels. 

Lasts.        Cn^w. 

Britinh 

2,758 

133    . 

Putcb 

Russian  .. 

•"1 

' 

2 
4 

391                 22 

Oreek  .... 

...  1              61 

8,992  I 

702 

701                  40 

German'. . . 

...  1 

Austrian.. 

...1               9 

1.775 
38,  032 

103  1 
212  \ 

9 
9 

1, 925                  98 

Italian.... 
Prench  ... 

...1            183 
1 

2, 033                  99 

Swedish - 1 --- ! 

Turkish  . . 

1 1879... 

...1             17  1 

424 

124 

1 

20                    5 

Total 

...|            377 

51,  981  • 

1,274  1 

25! 

5, 070                264 

1878.... 

Total 

464  , 

131.53a    .. 

.I.-.....I 

127 

37.685    

Total  shipH 
Total  tons . 

at  Azof 
It  Azoli" 

p 

in  1879  . 

r  ports  in 
poitH  in 

\  1879.... 
1878 

1 

1,299 

1.806 

Total  tons 
Total  tons 

Loss 

in  1879  . 
in  1878  . 

in  1879.. 

'         1 

287,174 

575,337 

Loss 

507 

288, 163 

■ 

7. — Exports  from  Xxcotaief  1879. 


Articles. 


Wheat ohetwerts.., 

Rye do 

Barley do. ' 

Linseed do ' 

Rapeseed do i 

Oats do 

Millet-seed do 

Afustard do 

Tinibi^r pieces.. 

Sheep   number.. 

Potatoes cwt.. 


Total  1879 
Totiil  1878 


Quantity. 


(;ain 


e. — Imports  at  Nicola ief  1879. 


1,  545,  541 

1,  098,  870 

432, 144 

114,773 

80,443 

32,222 

1,100 

620 

34.984 

800 

400 


Value. 


Hubles. 

22,  964,  950 

6,111,390 

2. 404, 430 

1,  642, 330 

705,  930 

154,070 

6,320 

25,000 

10,660 

4,000 

400 

34,  029, 480 
19, 979, 726 

14.  049, 754 


Articles. 


Coflls tons.. 

Coffee <wt . . 

Cotton,  munufactured do  .. 

J-Yuita do . . . 

Iron,  manufactured do. . . 

leather,  manufactured do. . . 

Linen,  manufactured do. . . 

Machinery do... 

Silk,  manufactured pounds . . 

Tea do  .. 

Wine cwt . . 

Cigars pounds . . 

Sundries cwt.. 


Total  1879 
Total  1878 


Quantity. 


i 

17,000 

2,100  1 

15 

1,277  1 

29,194 

69 

26 

2,290  . 

135 

1,314    : 

600 

lO 

25 

Value. 


Rubles. 


C51, 110 


651, 110 
311,904 


Gain 


339, 170 
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0. — yavigation  at  yiwlaief  in  1879. 


nag. 

steam. 

Sail. 

■ 
2 

i" 

2 

93 

47 

27 

6 

3 

Total. 

Ens-lirth 

304 
9 
5 

4 
2 
2 

1 

306 

Bel<:iau 

9 

<Tei  man 

6 

Dacish 

4 

Dutch 

q 

Norwegian 

1            4 

i.         .^lou 

<ii»  •  k 

94 

Italiiin 

47 

Aiistiiau - 

'           27 

Turkish 

'             6 

Rusdian ^-  

'             3 

Total  1879 

327 
329 

181 
196 

508 

Total  1878 - - 

525 

Loss,  1879 

2 

1 

15 

17 

KoTE. — The  tonnage  of  arrivals  is  not  reported.    Those  vessels  all  cleared  except  1  Oreek  and  1  Ital- 
ian sailing  ship.    The  tonnage  may  be  estimated  at  aboat  346,000  tons  against  355,396  In  1878. 


10. — Comparative  Havigation  South  Russian  portSy  1878  and  1879. 


1 

^Entered,  1879.       i      Entered,  1878. 

Cleared,  1879. 

Cleared,  187& 

1  oris. 

No.           Tons.          No.           Tons. 

1 

No. 

Tons. 

1 
No.     •       Tons. 

1 
fMesaa 1.333       1.041.460  i    1.739  1    1.307.622 

1,345 

1,062,281 

1  730          1  stoi  111 

Taganrog  and  Kos-                                      1               i 
toff.... 919'        210.374       1,215          406,120 

Berdiansk 277  i          51,981'        464'        131,532 

Nicolaief 327!        352,000.        525,        355,396 

•••••««• 

Tiesk 25              5,070  i        127            37.685 

Mariopol 78            19,749  1 

• 

*                                                  '1 

Total 2,959       1,880,634!    4,070       2,238,355 

1               1 

1,345 

1,062,281 

1.730 

1, 884,  HI 

11. — Totals  of  grain,  cereals,  and  flour  erjwtedfrom  South  Russian  ports,  1879. 

[Stated  in  chet worts  of  six  bushels.] 


Ports. 


"Wheat.         Barley. 


Odessa 3,914,865  1  799,972 

Taganrog  and  Rbstoff 2,139,824  1  298,795 

Berdian.«ik 838,129  39,342 

Tfetik ,  113,325  i  40,980 

Mariopol i  82,621  |  10,470 

NicoUief I  1,545,541  !  432,144 


Total  1879 8,634,305       1,621,703 

Total  1878 10,925,323  1    3,006,266 


L09hlft79 2,291,018       1,384,563 

Gain  1879 • 


Rye. 


782,631 

352, 521 

32,000 

8,000 

1,000 

1. 098, 870 


3, 275. 022 
3, 331, 888 


1, 066, 816 


Cora. 


055,870 
66,075 


1, 021. 445 
742,657 


278,788 


Oato. 


150,262 


92,299 


242.561 
743,070 


500,509 
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11. — Totah  of  graifij  cereah,  and  floury  ^-c — Contin.ied. 


Porto. 


Millet. 


Beans and 
pease.    , 


Flour.      Linseed. '    Rape. 


Totals. 


;  Poods.  '          '  ! 

'Odessa ,43,518        20,580    '  164,210  204, 234  [  7.  035,  642 

Taganrog  and  Rostoff. , 26,300  776. 1!50  87,284  13,780,726 

Rerdiansk , I i     143,591,  8.106  26,348,      943,925 

Yioflk 1 1 101,050  6,280  I      269,635 

Mariopol | ,  258  311          94,660 

Nicolaief ' 1 114,773  86, 443"  ;  3,309,993 


Total  1879 i  48,618 

Total  1878 '  28,313 


20,  580  ,     169,  891  '  1, 164. 547  i    410,  900   15,  434,  581 
335.754       235,617    1.270,136'    498,  754   20,  882,  111 


•Lo8» I 

Gain i  15,205 

I 


315, 174  '      65,  726       105. 589 


87,  854  '  5, 447.  530 
'      293.993 


12. — Comparative  statement  of  values  of  exports  and  imports  from  South  Russian  ports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Ports. 


1878. 


1879. 


1878. 


'       Rtibles.  Rubles.  Rubles. 

Odessa I      85,815.013'      65,652.088     44,478,234 

Taganrog  and  Rostoff. I      64,105,854  1      61,443,777    ) 

BerdiansK i      30,471,800  I      14,332,705  i  I  =  im  oAn 

Yiesk ,        5,915,000  i        4.186,910  i  f  ».A^<»»*»W' 

4.556.671    J 


Mariopol 
Nicolaief 


5, 542.  940 
19,  979.  726 


34,  029,  480 


311.  940 


1879. 

Rubles. 
44,  535, 150 

7, 803, 000 

651, 110 


Total 1    201,830,333  i    184,201,631     49.943,974 


Lous  1879 1      17,628,702 

Train  1879 .1 


52. 989, 260 


3,  045, 286 


POLAND. 

Report^  by  Consul  RawicZj  of  Warsaw,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Pol<tnd.* 

In  accordance  with  Article  24  of  Consular  Kegulations,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878.  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  procuiing  correct  statistics 
for  the  period  required  in  paragraph  381,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  offi- 
cial statements  and  customs  returns  are  made  up  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber of  each  year;  besides  that,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  an  absolute  im- 
XK)88ibility  of  strictly  complying  with  the  instructions;  but  as  my  first 
report  received  the  approval  of  the  Department,  1  have  adopted  the 
same  system  now,  and  hope  it  will  prove  equally  satisfactory. 

*  Table  of  equivalents  for  the  various  weightn  and  measures  used  in  this  report. 

1  Polish  korzec  equal  to  3.5  Euglish  bushels. 

1  Russian  chetwert  equal  to  5.77  English  bushels. 

1  last  of  grain  equal  to  11|  English  quarters. 

1  Russian  pood  equal  to  36.4  English  pounds. 

1  vlocka  equal  to  41.48  English  acres. 

1  vedro  equal  to  2.70  English  gallons. 

1  PoUsh  gamiec  equal  to  0.88  English  gallon. 

1  klafter  equal  to  216  English  cubic  feet. 

1  arshin  equal  to  28  English  inches. 
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NAVIGATION. 

The  depth  of  water  iu  the  Vistula  for  each  month  of  the  year  1877  was 
as  follows : 


Months. 


January . . . 
Febmary.. 
March. «... 

April 

Miy 

Jane 

July 

Aupist 

September. 

October 

November 
December. 


Depth  of  water. 

Greatest. 

Lowest. 

Ft 

1 
In.  1 

1 
Ft.  i    In. 

8 

1 : 

1  1         0 

6 

11 

1           1 

16 

6 

3            0 

8 

4 

^  1          * 

14  1 

6 

4  !          4 

8 ; 

0 

1           10 

7  i 

3  1 

2            1 

6 

0  , 

2  !      : 

2 

6 

1        « 

2  : 

3 

1            2 

2 

5 

1          u 

2 

0  1 

0            6 

The  greatest  depth  recorded  was  16  feet  6  inches  on  the  25th  of  March ; 
the  lowest,  0  inches,  on  the  226.  of  December. 

Freight — The  average  charges  of  freight  for  corn  or  other  goods  on 
the  Vistula  in  sailing-boats  in  the  year  1877,  per  1  last  of  grain,  or  51 
cwt.  of  other  goods,  were  as  follows : 

Rnblei* 

From  Lawicho8t  to  Danzig 20  to  25 

From  Pulawy  to  Danzig 18  to  20 

From  Twangorod  to  Danzig 18  to  20 

From  Warsaw  to  Danzig Htoli 

From  Plock  to  Danzig 6  to   9 

From  Wloelawek  to  Danzig  ...• 5to   7t 

From  Xieszawa  to  Danzig 5  to   6 

The  charges  of  freight  for  com  in  gabars  towed  by  steamboats  were 
in  the  ratio  of  from  4  to  5  rubles  higher. 

Ifisuranee. — The  insurance  charged  on  grain  or  other  goods,  either  on 
gabars  or  sailing-boats,  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

From  Lawichost  to  Danzig 1» 

From  Pulawy  to  Danzig In 

From  Twangorod  to  Danzig 1- 

From  Warsaw  to  Danzig 1 

From  Plock  to  Danzic | 

From  Wloelawek  to  Danzig t 

From  Nieszawa  to  Danzig \ 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  by  the  Vistula  iu  1877 
amounted  to  10,995,981  rubles,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  1,050,624  rubles. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  by  the  Vistula  in  the  same  year  amounte<l 
to  8,606,037  rubles,  of  which  the" following  are  the  principal  articles: 

EXPi^RTS. 

HuMes. 

Wood  and  timber 4, 743,  K7n 

Wheat 2,455,U»'> 

Kve l?3l,3(»»; 

Oil-seeds • 228,f>2'2 

Mead  and  honev 117,  ^^5 

Flour *. 62,5«» 

Wool..... 52,  oW 

Bran  41,(>25 

Stones 29,220 
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Buble». 

Pitch  audtar 13,115 

Bones 12,32r) 

Pease 5,520 

Oil-cakes 2,925 

Seed 2.572 

Oats 2,5()0 

Barley 2,388 

Miscellaneous 2,824 

Total 8,606,037 

The  value  of  goods  imported  by  the  Vistula  duriug  the  same  period 
la  estimated  at  2,385,807  rubles,  of  which  the  priueipal  articles  were  the 
following: 

IMPORTS. 

Kublea. 

Hardware 822,344 

Chemicals 315,326 

Metals,  raw 257,139 

Cement 134,860 

Rice 117,200 

Dyes 109,676 

Coal  and  coke 68,155 

Salt 62,402 

Resin 56,260 

Paraffiue 52.640 

8tationery •. 51,460 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dry 38,980 

Wine,  rum,  and  porter 37, 9e<l 

Hides 21,200 

Brimstone 19,280 

Oil 17,450 

Emery 16,372 

Machinery 14,160 

Stones... •     13,955 

Groceries 12,688 

Oak-bark 11,485 

Petroleum 11,200 

Asphalt 10,370 

Pitch ; 6,670 

Flax  and  hemp 5,200 

Castings 3.390 

Clav... 2,973 

Glass 2,771 

Wheat 2,624 

Miscellaneous 89,596 

Total 2,aS5,807 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  grain-producing  countries,  Poland 
usually  has  a  sur])lus  of  cereals,  and  realizes  considerable  sums  from 
their  export. 

The  harvest  in  1877,  generally  taken,  may  be  said  to  have  been  good, 
particularly  as  regards  wheat,  though  rye  has  not  yiekled  abundantly. 
The  yield  of  spring-sown  grain,  and  chiefly  barley,  was  in  many  locali- 
ties below  the  average,  whereas  the  crop  of  hay  and  clover  was  abun- 
dant, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  rains  during  the  harvest  season, 
the  crops  would  have  been  abundant.  The  yield  of  potatoes  and  beet-root 
was  above  the  average,  though  the  early  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober caused  great  damages  to  many  of  the  farmers.  The  land-owners, 
and  particularly  of  the  wealthier  class,  have  profited  well,  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  of  grain  abroad,  and  the  immeasurable  low  price  of  the 
ruble,  which  profits  would  have  been  still  greater  had  not  the  ports  of 
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the  Black  Sea  been  blocked  up  for  the  grain  raised  iu  Russia^  which 
caused  immense  quantities  of  that  produce  to  be  sent  by  railways  to  the 
northern  and  western  countries,  creating  an  unusual  competition  to 
Polish  grain. 

Out  of  the  total  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  about 
23,102,940  Polish  morgs,  deducting  1,434,998  morgs  of  government  prop- 
erty distributed  after  the  last  insurrection  among  generals  and  higher 
officials,  and  2,194,772  morgs  of  waste  land,  bogs,  downs,  roads,  &c., 
there  remains  about  19,473,170  morgs  of  useful  ground,  consisting  of 
larger  and  middle  properties,  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : 


Larger 
proporty 


SqihUit 
proport}'. 


Tot^l. 


Firnt  class,  under  wheat 
Second  class,  under  rye  . 

f  rardens 

Mt^ido  ws 

I'ahtures 

Forests,  private 


Morgt. 
1, 217,  846 
5. 510, 157 

288,002 
1,  246.  861 

654,  805 
2, 119,  909 


Morgt. 

ifor'j*. 

930.727 

2, 148  373 

4,  239, 283 

9,  749.  440 

220, 172 

50a264 

924, 825 

2.171,6S6 

500,342 

1.  i:C.  147 

1.  620, 151 

3.  74C.  i«0 

Total 11,037,670 


8, 435, 500 


19. 473, 170 


These  figures  approximately  represent  the  agricultural  state  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  advantageous  ratio 
of  meadows  and  pasture  grounds  to  that  of  arable  land.  From  this 
approximative  statement,  for  the  correctness  of  which,  in  the  absence 
of  statistical  offices  in  this  country,  I  cannot  guarantee,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greater  properties  constitute  the  preponderating  portion  of  the 
agricultural  i)roduce  of  the  kingdom. 

The  greatest  drawbacks  retarding  the  development  of  husbandry  ot 
the  greater  properties  in  this  country  are  the  servitudes  or  rights  be- 
stowed on  the  lesser  proprietors,  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs, 
of  profiting  of  the  pasture  grounds  and  forests  of  the  gixMiter  estates, 
a  right  which,  although  it  enables  the  possessor  of  the  encumbered 
l^roperty  to  disengage  himself  of  that  burden,  is  nevertheless  cooped  in 
such  a  form  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  free  of  them,  so  that 
since  1863,  i.  c,  from  the  enactment  of  that  right,  but  few  of  the  greater 
properties  have  availed  themselves  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  inconveniences  and  the  want  of  statistical 
offices  and  data  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  agricultural  state  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  is  undoubt^ly  progressing,  for  notwithstanding 
the  many  unfavorable  circumstances  principally  caused  by  the  last 
enactment,  there  is  a  steady  amelioration  introduced  every  year  in  the  . 
whple  agricultural  system,  although  generally  sx>eaking  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done. 

Wool  fair. — The  unfavorable  state  of  wool  business,  which  continueil 
since  the  closing  of  the  last  year's  fair  and  lasted  nearly  to  the  opening  of 
this  year's  wool  fair,  which  as  usual  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  June, 
ami  lasted  eight  days,  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  general  stagna- 
tion caused  by  the  uncertain  political  state  of  Europe.  Such  a  state 
naturally  exhausted  all  the  ready-made  goods  that  the  manufacturers 
had  in  store,  and  consequently  the  greater  demand  for  wool  at  the  Lou- 
don auction  in  May  did  not  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade  on  the 
Continent. 

The  so  long  neglected  transactions  commenced  in  about  one  month 
preceding  the  fair,  all  ov^er  the  country,  with  a  considerable  numl»er  or' 
purchases  for  abroad. 
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The  disposition  under  which  this  fair  was  opened,  although  somewhat 
low  prices  ruled,  was  pretty  favorable. 

The  constant  falling  oflf  of  the  ruble  had  likewise  •a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  this  fair,  as  to  this  circumstance  the  strong  desire  of  pur- 
chasers for  foreign  manufacturers  may  principally  be  attributed. 

The  amount  of  wool  produced  at  this  fair  nearly  equaled  that  of  last 
year,  but  surpassed  it  much  in  washing.  In  this  respect  there  was  visi- 
ble progress,  which  was  probably  aided  by  the  favorable  season.  Al- 
though foreign  merchants  were  pretty  numerously  represented,  the 
greater  quantity  was  speedily  bought  by  local  manufacturers,  so  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  whole  produce  remained  unsold. 

The  prices  were  from  2  to  5  thalers  higher  than  those  of  last  year. 
During  the  last  two  days  the  prices  were  several  thalers  lower,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  news  from  the  fair  at  Berlin. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  produced  at  this  fair  is  returned  at  46,000 
poods;  remained  in  store,  9,000 poods;  total,  55,000  poods 5  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  2,500  poods. 

The  average  prices  of  the  various  qualities  of  wool  were  as  follows : 

Thalers. 

FirHt  cinality,  prime -' 112  to  117 

St^cond  quality,  tliin 85  to    94 

Third  quality,  middling  thin 70  to    87 

Fourth  quality,  middling  thin 60  to    ^56 

Fifth  quality,  middling  thin 50  to    60 

These  prices  were  per  cwt.  of  132  Eussian  pounds,  equal  to  119.24 
pounds  English.    The  thaler  is  equal  to  90  copecks. 

Alter  the  closing  of  the  fair  transactions  were  still  carried  on  by  more 
favorable  prices. 

BANKING. 

The  annual  report  published  by  the  Bank  of  Poland  for  the  year  end- 
ing 12th  January,  1878— 31st  December,  1877,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Dr. 

RubleB. 

Ready  canh C<,  9^7, 96^.  21 

Debenture»,  pro]»erry  of  the  hank -•  4, 512, 470. 95 

Purchase  of  local  and  foreign  hills 10, 740, 024. 65 

Various  loans l,78r),7b'2.30 

Accounts  current o,;VK10h.96 

Loans  to  various  institutions 1, 17'J,(»33.03 

Capital  on  mortgages 9,H79,409.H8 

Loans  to  branch  banks 1(>8. 964. 12 

hnildings  and  other  property  of  the  hank  !^',^,  f^67.00 

Total 43,091/229.10 

Cr. 

Funds  towards  payment  of  national  debt 1, 078, 602. 02 

Cu))itals  belonging  to  various  institutions ti,  63^.  191.05 

Various  deposits 17,913,818.53 

Capitals  on  interests '. 5, 009, 640. 33 

Sums  for  remittance 7,071,815.98 

Fund  in  reserve " oOO.  fM)0. 00 

Primitive  capital  of  the  bank 8,00(»,(i00.00 

Total 42,212,067.91 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  bank  of  879,161  rubles  19  copecks, 
and  showing  a  decrease  in  the  profits  from  the  preceding  year  of  54,417 
rubles. 
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Commercial  Banlc. — The  report  of  this  bank  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1877,  returns  as  follows: 

Hables. 

Total  oporation  atWai-saw 314,643,277.46 

Total  oi»oration  at  St.  Petersburg 466,411,626.31 

Total 781,054,903.77 

Showing  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  121,369,814  rabies. 
Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  this  bank  of  685,905  rubles  26  copecks ; 
showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  89,000  rubles,  and  giving 
the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  1  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year. 

Discomit  Bank. — This  bank  publishes  the  following  statement : 

Total  transactions,  176,850,729  rubles;  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  26,286,099  rubles,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  180,000  rubles, 
allowing  the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  the  same  as  last 
year. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances  depressing  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  caused  by  the  Eastern  war,  the  general  uncer- 
tainty, the  rapid  falling  down  of  the  Kussian  value,  the  fluctuation  of 
exchange  of  all  local  and  foreign  public  stocks,  put  a  stop  to  all  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development,  making  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  extremely  cautious  in  all  their  transactions. 

In  such  a  grave  economical  state,  the  capitalists,  finding  no  room  in 
commerce  and  trade,  soon  filled  the  banks  with  ready  cash,  whereas  the 
discoimt  of  bills  became  rarer  and  rarer,  and  all  operations,  which 
finally  caused  a  lowering  rate  of  the  interest. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  the  results  of  the  various  banking  institu- 
tions may  generally  be  considered  as  having  been  pretty  good. 

Bank  of  Mutual  Credit. — The  total  operation  of  this  bank  in  the  year 
1877  amounted  to  42,274,546  rubles,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  preced- 
ing year  of  4,308,608  rubles,  leaving  a  net  profit  in  its  favor  of  82,791 
rubles,  and  showing  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  11,106  rubles,  giving 
the  shareholders  a  dividend,  just  the  same  as  last  year,  of  8  per  cent. 

The  Landed  Bank  (Credit  Fancier)  publishes  the  following  statement 
for  the  period  from  May  13,  1877,  to  May  13,  1878: 


Dii. 


f  Ruble*. 


Smn8  on  mortgage , 75, 25.*),  6:t5. 62| 

Vjirious  arrears  on  i>ropcrties,  pine,  &c 587, 700. 42^ 

In  public  securities 3, 307, 734.  &i 

Value  of  liuildings  and  other  property  of  the  bank 726, 291. 57 

IncaHh 2:i,  8H0, 701. 89 

Various  loans 380,42.3.16 

Total 104,138,486.921 

Cu. 

Debentures  in  circulation 75, 255, 635. 62^ 

Arreai>  to  he  paid 975, 103. 15^ 

VariiMis  drpoNits 23,2(i5,371.64 

Total 99,496,110.42 

Leaving-  a  balance  in  favor  of  this  bank  of  4,642,376  rubles  and  50.i 

copecks,  and  showing  a  surplus  over  the  preceding  year  of  243,778  rubles. 

Tlie  total  number  of  estates  mortgaged  amounts  to  7,393,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  laaded  properties  exposed  for  sale  duriug  the  above-mentioned 
period  to  3,898,  of  which,  however,  only  52  were  sold.  The  exchange  bf 
these  debentures  during  the  period  above  stated  was  as  follows: 


Higheat,  April  4. 1878  . . . 
HighenU  January  2, 1878 

Loweat.  June  1, 1877 

Lowest,  Jane  1, 1877 

Average  for  the  year 

Highest,  May  3, 1878  .... 

Lowest,  May  19,  l»i7 

Average  for  the  year.... 


Dates. 


100  rubles  debentures. 


a 

o   . 
•a  * 

X   d) 

J3** 


o  * 

.a  V 

a* 

P 

H  * 


RubUs. !  Rubles. 
101.00 


09 
9) 

OSS 


£ 

9f< 


RubUs. 


96.75 

'98.93 


100.30 


96.75  1. 
08.20  I. 


99.85 
92.15 
96.62 


RAILROADS. 

Wnrsaw-Vioma  Line. — ^The  following  statements  have  been  published 
for  the  year  1877 : 

Kublert. 

Traiuft  for  imperial  familv 1, 388. 25 

PasaeTigera,  1,526,719....* 1,237, 215. 2t) 

Military  with  baggage 62,444.50^ 

PassengereMnggage,  341,165  pomls 66,973. 6>^ 

Carriages,  502 4,389.03 

Dogs,  2,452  head 1,208.98^ 

Animals,  130,890  head 40,716.22 

Goods,  88,015,349  poods 3, 242, 523. 06^ 

MiHcellaueous 677,353.91 

Total : 5, 334, 212.  H4* 

Expenditure 2,569,561.24 

Balance 2, 764, 651. 60^ 

Rent  to  government  sinking  fund,  &c l,505»858.95i 

Net  profit  for  the  year 1,258,792.65 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  income  over  the  year  1870  of  553,862  rubles, 
or  11.58  per  cent. 

The  transport  of  coals,  being  one  of  the  principal  articles  on  this  line, 
amounted  to  35,762,3<»1  poods,  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  187(5 
of  1,457,317  poods.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  transport 
of  corn  on  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
Black  and  Azoft  sea-ports,  causing  likewise  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  transport  of  this  article  on  this  line,  which  amounted  to  11,625,41() 
poods.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  as  this  company  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
gold  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  rails,  machinery,  and 
other  articles  imported  from  abroad,  they  have  suffered  during  the  above- 
mentioned  period  a  loss  of  al)ove  512,444  rubles  50^  copecks  ou  account 
of  the  low  value  of  the  ruble. 
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Warsaw-Bromherg  Line. 

Trains  for  imperial  family , 225.75 

Passengers,  3?J1,418 259,920.47^ 

Military  with  baggage i 5,419.01 

Luggage,  127,608  poods 17,H2L02 

Carriages,  259 1,311.43 

Dogs,  802  head .tfi.34 

Animals,  120,579  head :i3,214.t4l 

Goods,  -22,442,274  poo<ls 570,339.70^ 

Miscellaneous 297, 512. 57* 

Total 1, 186, 097. 2r>i 

Expenditure 885,695.5'^] 

Balance 1 300,40L€7 

As  the  interest  guaranteed  by  the  government  amounts  to 279, 045.  <Hi 

Net  profit 21  356.  C7 

This  amount  is  retained  as  a  reserve  fund,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
income  over  the  i)revious  year  of  157,928  rubles,  or  15.36  i)er  cent.,  and 
in  the  transport  of  goods  an  increase  of  939,477  poods. 

The  principal  articles  of  transport  on  this  line  were,  in  poods :  Coals, 
5,447,421 ;  corn,  5,470,241 ;  salt,  1,386,209 ;  beet-root,  1,324,624 ;  sugar, 
701,377;  seeds,  454,784;  nivv  and  wrought  iron,  979,764;  molasses, 
414,046,  &c. 

Warsaiff-Tereapol  Line. 

Knbles. 

rassengers,  432,443 55:5,610.37 

JMlilitary  with  baggage 152,085.G<)i 

Luggage,  7,^33,196  pounds 31,7:12.24 

Carriages,  930 11,482.52 

Animals,  170,985  head  ;  dogs,  1,242  head;  fowls,  10,062  poods 241,548.0?^} 

Goods,  21,761,980  poods 1,294, 531. 9r"i 

Miscellaneous 191,967.01, 

Total 2, 476, 957.  H8 

Expenditure 1,401,671.31 

Balance 1,075,286.57 

Interest  guaranteed  by  the  government  sin  king  fund,  «fec 842, 662.  ^7 } 

Therefore  the  government  receives  for  adding  to  the  interest  of  former 

years 232,623.7.'; 

Showing  a  net  increase  in  the  income  over  the  previous  year  of  105,9(vS 
rubles  48  copecks,  and  an  increase  of  transport  of  goods  of  7,231,389 
poods. 

The  development  of  commercial  intercourse  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  communication  with  the  interior  of  Kussia  is  yearly  making  a 
steady  progress,  particularly  the  last  year,  chiefly  caused  by  the  custom- 
house duties  being  now  paid  in  gold,  and  the  excessive  high  rate  of 
exchange  which  inspired  the  Eussian  merchants  to  make  considerable 
orders  in  the  various  articles  of  goods  manufactured  here. 

One  of  these  lines  is  the  Warsaw-Terespol  Railway,  which,  joining  at 
Brzesc  with  one  of  the  principal  knots  of  the  Russian  railways,  tracs- 
ports  yearly  in  both  directions  considerable  quantities  of  home  produce. 
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The  amount  of  principal  articles  transported  on  this  line  during  the 
years  1876  and  1877  were  as  follows : 

Articles.  1876.  1S77. 


Poodi.    I  Poods. 

Corn 5,117,628  '    10,557,742 

Wrouphtiron  #. 403,932  .  486,778 

Machinery  and  agriciiUiii'al  iniplera^'ut 8 352,340  1  177,994 

Hardware 323,625  ,  506,534 

Sugar 173,272  ,  176.517 

Cotton  stuffs 130,546  I  155,125 

Linen 95,919  i  150,174 

Fumitur© •. 67,889  ,  74,531 

Hides 56.556  '  76,785 

SheH-iron  49,150  46,404 

Fttrina 48.788  121,080 

Fniit I  47,110  I  79,676 

Leather j  44,378  I  71,953 

Clothand  woolen  stuffs t  44,163  71.846 

(J law  and  porcelain 35,217  '  44,095 

Various  metallic  article* '  12,700  i  34,274 

Twisthenip ,  12,501  '  44,001 

Twi8t,flax I j  329  35,999 

It  mu8t,  however,  be  observed  that  the  goods  coming  from  Enssia  to 
Poland  are  in  a  raw  state,  whereas  those  going  to  Russia  are  all  ready- 
made  articles. 

Lodz  Line. 

Kublc9. 

rswsoTigers,  182,li?6 55,759.59 

Military,  10,417  with  baggage 1,239.83 

LugKftge,  57,116  pootls 2,618.  85^ 

Animab,  97,374  head 2,664.51* 

Carriages,  H4 191.68 

Goode,  11,773,051  poods 142,583  86 

Miscellaueoiis 12,652.59 

Total 217, 710. 92 

Expenditure 170,218.86 

Balance 47,492.06 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  income  over  the  previous  years  of  15,129 
rubles  or  46.7  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  of  goods  transported  on  this  line  were,  in  poods : 
Coals,  6,968,659 ;  wood  and  timber,  899,685 ;  various  stuffs,  500,173 ;  lime, 
331,675 ;  cotton,  raw  and  spun,  53o,318;  drugs  and  dyes,  149,433 ;  beet- 
root, 138,882 ;  brick  and  roof  tiles,  135,298  5  machinery,  128,877 ;  rye, 
118,790 ;  salt,  113,772.  ..  u  u 

To  render  this  report  more  complete,  I  beg  to  inclose  the  following 
api)endices : 

STo.    1. — Showing  the  external  trade  and  commerce  for  1876. 

No.    2. — Showing  the  imports  for  1876. 

No.    3. — Showing  the  exports  for  1876. 

No.    4. — Showing  the  industries  for  1877. 

No.    5. — Showing  the  agricultural  produce  sown  in  1877. 

No.    6. — Showing  the  agricultural  produce  reaped  in  1877. 

No.    7. — Showing  the  population  for  1877. 

No.    8. — Showing  the  cattle-disease. 

No.    9. — Showing  the  produce  of  sugar  for  1877. 

No.  10. — Showing  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  for  1877. 

No.  11.— Showing  the  average  prices  of  food,  &c.,  for  1877. 

No,  12. — Showing  the  number  of  factories  insured. 

JOSEPH  EAWICZ. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Warsaw, 
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1. — External  commeroe  of  the  KiT^dom  of  Poland,  via  the  Polish  custom-houecBf  for  the  ifear 

1876. 


Articles. 


Gooils 

Gold  coiii,  forei/B:n, . . 
(toM  coin,  Rusaian  . 
Silver  coin,  foreign  . 
Silver  coin,  Russian 

Gold  bullion 

Silver  bullion 


Imports. 


Exports. 


RfAlet. 

101, 003.  047 

106.657 

31,804 

64,900 


162,600 
2,861.400 


Bvblet. 

86,318,963 

19.510.444 

96,0(5 

883,757 

32,243 

2.448,3M 


Total 


104,  230, 498     109, 291. 805 


Making  a  tota.1  of  213,522,303  rabies,  and  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  6,425,124  rubles. 

By  excluding  the  custom-house  of  Wierzbolowo,  as  representing  nearly 
the  exclusive  transit  to  Russia  (though  a  considerable  part  of  the  goods 
remain  in  this  country),  the  following  will  be  the  external  trade  of 
Poland : 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Goods 

Gold  coin,  foreign  ... 
Silver  coin,  foreign  . 
Silver  coin,  Russian 
Silver  bullion 


RvbleM. 

72, 613, 205 
61,724 
64,990 


160,200 


Total 


Exports. 


MuMet. 

53,  534, 331 
78.970 
93.757 
32,242 


72,900,119  '    53,739,300 


Making  a  total  of  126,639,419  rubles,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  pre- 
vious year  of  1,338,051  rubles,  namely,  in  the  imports  3,731,610  rubles, 
and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  2,393,559  rubles.  The  duty  on  goods 
imported  via  the  Polish  custom-houses  during  the  same  year,  excluding 
Wierzbolowo,  amounts  to  11,115,570  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  1,196,502 
rubles  over  the  year  1875. 


^.—Imports  of  Poland  for  lS7(j, 


Articles. 


Steel  and  rails 

Steel  and  iron  articles 

Cotton,  spun 

Cotton,  raw ■ 

Salt 

Wool 


Via  Wierz- 
bolowo. 


Tea 

Machinery 

Woolen  articles . 
AVixnight  iron... 
CoalH 


Silk,  i*aw . 
^NapbthA. 
Wi 


me. 


Flax  and  hemp  articles 

Fruits,  fresh 

<'otton  articles 

J)v«'H  and  colors 

H'errings 

Suiunin<;-macbines 

Cueniicals,  various 

Groceries 


Rubles. 
673,  523 
654.  lo? 
498, 146 

1,  060. 840 
422,  425 
472,  52.5 

2,  .-Wl,  729 

3,  hJitl.  927 
2, 243,  849 

932.883 
111,514 
419, 472 
541, 185 

84.  357 
598,745 

74,888 
427. 077 
322, 405 
628.  .>73 
74.-.  070 
245. 164 
407,  348 


-A  I 


Kot  inclnding 
Wierzbolowo. 


5.  567, 944 
5,  468, 922 
4, 192. 4i)l 
4. 151, 162 
3. 949, 644 
3.809,481 
2.  916. 854 
2,  616, 158 
2.556. 11 J 
2,  453. 619 
2,275,023 
2,  094. 947 
2.094,862 
1, 864,  706 
1, 457, 503 
1.426.694 
1. 419, 227 
1.  316, 020 
1,180,7-26 
1. 137. 847 
1,131,026 
I.  004. 511 
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2. — Impm'ts  of  Poland  for  1876 — Continued. 


Artioles. 


Via  Wierz-       Not  iDcInding 
bolowo.        I  Wierzbolowo. 


Silk  articles  .... 

OU 

Joiners'  articles. 
Yeast 


Fars 

Pig-iron 

Plants,  various 
Hides 


Clothes 

Articles  of  food 

Tobacco 

Glass 


Rice 

Stationery 

Pig-iron  articles 

Clocks  and  watches 
Leather 


liooks  and  maps 

Masical  instraments 

Flax  and  hemp,  span 

Pictures  and  engravings. 
Gum  and  gutta-percha... 
Agricultural  implements. 
Potters'  clay 


a*f. 


Lime  and  cement 
Hats  and  caps  . . . 
Wagons,  railway . 
Fancy  articles  ... 
Laces 


Stones,  different 
Fruits,  dried  . . 
Zinc 


Papier-mach^ 

Buttons 

Sheet-iron 

Wax   


I'orcelaiu,  articlen  of 

Hops* 

Kosin 


Flour 

Optician  InKtruments 

Copper  articles 

(•lay  apparatus  for  chemists 
Starch 


Flax  and  hemp  twist 

Rum 

Plumes 

Tallow 

Paraffine 

Com 


Moa«l  and  honey . 

Toys 

Leather  articles 
Emery 


Stearme 

Asphalt 

Hatches 

Be  verages,  gas . 
(Cheese 


Flowers,  artificial 

Ingreilients  for  tanners 
Wood 


Drawing  instraments  ... 
Stay  of  a  weaver's  loom 

Straw,  articles  of 

Okiss  beads 

Tin 


Tar 

Karthenware 
Porter 


Draining-pipes 

Carnentcrs'  articles 

Periamea 

Sweetmeats 

Brasa  articles 

Colophony 

(iypsnm  and  marble. 
Cattle 


Ruble*. 

822,110 

118,871 

41,j>03 

1,375 

808, 752 

101.  IKt 

437, 811 

26, 495 

350,973 

23,  826 

184,  705 

90,680 

87,242 

95,237 

51,651 

1, 323,  865 

276,272 

1, 860, 957 

110,  740 

31,860 

14, 715 

96,628 

590,  337 

8,131 

16.948 

72,494 

25,453 

255,  394 

518,  800 

200,555 

90,621 

5,802 

2.962 

5,185 

95 

63,406 

26, 042 

190, 269 

16,004 

123,  619 

10,607 

5,647 

50, 151 

29,190 


14,941 

589 

5,324 

8,543 

32 

120 

21.907 

14,842 

23, 157 

43,331 

1,793 

200 

423 

308 

.5,  468 

15,158 

83,800 

1.041 

64 

30,  739 

35,  226 

22,840 

3,125 

6,734 

69 

1,642 

641 


168,912 
17, 181 
12,  075 
33,081 
19, 174 
4,964 


Ruble*. 

792. 921 

610, 001 

592,220 

557, 194 

546,565 

510. 783 

477,  824 

473,  759 

472, 793 

454, 134 

433, 463 

375, 107 

356,  336 

864.837 

352,  843 

327,  330 

326. 072 

317,986 

317,  262 

315.  720 

314.686 

257,  538 

248, 013 

226,  3i<4 

191. 791 

191,  290 

180,  922 

179, 294 

176,800 

167,  258 

162.  908 

155.  791 

151,368 

149, 759 

134,  235 

133,  839 

131,  274 

130,  75S 

127,387 

110,  952 

108, 194 

102,  643 

90,698 

87,  955 

84,  411 

81,  730 

77. 147 

75.  518 

75.450 

73,634 

73,500 

71. 155 

71,  085 

70, 916 

69.  210 

63,  6.52 

58,  737 

.'>6,  940 

.'>5, 613 

55, 106 

54,616 

51, 143 

49.  993 

49,  228 

48.869 

46.  681 

45,  215 

44,  063 

43.903 

43.  046 

42,629 

40,  724 

40.  449 

38.  396 

37.  42r. 

36.  94)6 

35.  8IJ7 

34,  599 

34,  rm 

34. 161 
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2. — Imports  of  Poland  for  1876 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Via  "Wierz- 
bolowo. 


I  Not  inolndlDg 
'  Wierzbolowo. 


Oiims,  Tarloiis 

Hair 

On'8,  various 

Raisins    

Physical  iustraments 
Ether 


Miiatarcl 

Gold  and  silver  articles 
Glue 


Wad 

Brimstone 

Brandy,  various 
Guano 


Baskets 

MahojEany 

Grease  for  machines. 

"Wicks  for  lamps 

Kates. 


Rubles. 

5,176 

5,637 

7,  028 

3.044 

98,785 

11,350 

18,161 

12,538 

9,192 

240 

27,047 

2,341 

3,401 

997 

34,381 

J33 

1,556 


Caudles  and  torches 

Coral 

Lithar^fe  

Umbrellas 

Teasels 


Fish  ja:rease 

Shears 

Drups. 


CarriajTcH 
Vnniiflii . . 
Potash . . . 


Weijrhts 

Bedoinifs 

Macaroni  and  sago. 

I'ruit-juices  

Soap. 


Laurel -leaves. 
Gin2erbrea<l . 
Grits 


Feathers 

BoatH 

Quicksilver 
vinepar  .... 
TrulHe 


Phosphorus 

Sirup 

Corkwood  .. 

Camphor 

Cod  aver  oil. 

Bones 

Soot 

Bricks 


S  (jon  ge 

Oysters 

Alabaster,  articles  of 

Archeolo^ical  articles 

Types,  printing 

Anise,  cumin,  and  mustard. 

Silk- worms 

AVJialebone 

Spaliujf-wax 

Models,  various 

Miscellaneous 


12, 055 
1,435 
3,317 

43,835 
57 


2,393 

25,404 

2.284 

2,112 

88 

375 

1,657 

632 

8.268 

5,4.56 

4,579 

4,330 

6,836 

90 


7,683 

90 

1,618 

24,210 

2,793 


4,942 


1,635 

2,730 

302 

238 

38, 177 

114 

43,180 

3,737 

1.088 


1,483 

508 

3,842 

185,  795 


Total 


28, 389, 842 


RuiUei. 

33,334 

31,370 

29,716 

28,118 

27, 5M 

26,309 

24,128 

23,065 

22,291 

22,182 

21,603 

18,140 

17,527 

17.526 

16,538 

16, 491 

16,096 

16.068 

13,797 

15.780 

15,664 

15,430 

15. 121 

14,87b 

14.763 

13.841 

13,793 

13,444 

12.893 

11,689 

11,599 

10,473 

9,327 

8,857 

8,660 

8,644 

8,131 

7.890 

7.730 

6,693 

6,576 

6,560 

6,383 

6,331 

5.965 

5.614 

5,367 

4.685 

4.390 

4,101 

4.089 

4.036 

3.908 

3.708 

3,325 

3,259 

2,540 

1.231 

1.183 

600 

924.183 

72,613.205 
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3.— -Erporte  of  Poland  for  1876. 


Articles. 


Via  Wierz- 
bolowo. 


Kvo 

Timber... 
Flax,  raw . 
"Wool,  raw 
Cattle 


Horn  p,  raw 

Fiirs,Tario!i8  — 
Mead  and  honey 
Oata 


Spirits 

Poppy-seed. 
Caviare 


Iloraee  ... 

Hides 

Silk  stuffs 
Oil-cakes  . 
Linseed... 

K^gs 

Poultry... 

Itags 

Siiji:ar 

Bristles... 
Ptv&ae 


Mublet. 

7, 133, 850 

451,350 

488, 320 

7,496,454 

389,  259 

951,  280 

2, 935. 512 

1, 129,  671 

54 

1,  993,  075 

23,684 

97,  710 

50,660 

1, 120,  950 

1,  029, 486 

5,852 

18,845 

1, 133, 724 


Bonea,  burnt 

Zinc 

Barley 


Bran. 

Passeneers'  lu^eage 

Vej^etables,  and  seeds  of. 

Turpentine 

"Flour,  wheat,  and  rye  . . . 

Feathers 

Leathers  

Ik>oks  and  notes 

Hair,  goats'  

Fruits  and  seeds 

Silk,  raw 

Tallow    

Flax  oakum 

Joiners'  articles 

Buckwheat 

Pitch 


Bones,  raw. 
Butter 


Ume  and  cement I 

Woolen  stuffs j 

Metal  articles  of • 

Flax  and  hemp  textiles | 

Dvea , 


Stones . 
Drugs  . 
Cotton. 
Iron .  - . 


Hops 

Mats 

Machinery  and  models. 
Grits 


Ore,  iron. 

Glue 

Guano . . . 


Charcoal 

Glass  articles 

Pictures  and  engravings . 

Earthenware . 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Cot  ton  Btnfls 

Straw 


Tobacco :. 

Groceries 

Bark 


Musical  instruments. . 
Gutta-percha  articles 

Refuses,  wool 

Hemp-seed 

Kitchen  utensils 

Baans 

Meat , 

Hay 


5.639 
213,  569 


772.880 

65.434 

315, 399 


178. 733 

11,000 
476,  510 

54.000 
179,  016 

31.  320 
113, 580 
458,  009 

30,163 


4,234 

200,790 

55.  890 

70.272 

76,  755 

18,632 

593 

5,050 

18,  012 

503 

524, 1.50 

402, 122 

103,369 

760 

45 

125,960 

6,712 

200 

63,120 

29,408 

80,869 

1,160 


56,802 


33,610 
17,  693 


Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 


7,350  I 
6,332  i 


1,296  I 

4,005  ' 

13.  915  I 

62,032  t 

30.480 


3,900  > 
43, 740 


71,  62i^ 
1,095 


Rubles. 

8, 218, 760 

7. 900,  075 

7,  496,  634 

4.521,327 

4, 209, 048 

2.581,531 

1,  078, 175 

919.602 

649,275 

608. 212 

509.  628 

465,106 

439. 322 

414,  207 

405. 848 

400,300 

326. 865 

308.911 

305,  871 

253,  013 

251,  840 

237,  330 

236, 193 

232.  092 

231, 895 

210.  214 

190.  213 

173,099 

151.  777 

151, 375 

147,226 

146.  577 

140, 191 

122.  324 

120,  055 

111,827 

104.  970 

89. 615 

85.145 

•     78, 874 

68.434 

68,200 

67.434 

65,239 

59,643 

53,  332 

42,930 

41.004 

38.  476 

34,  815 

32.  780' 

32. 530 

32. 171 

28. 617 

27.826 

22,230 

21, 003 

20,000 

17.340 

16.  587 

15.621 

13,684 

13,  613 

12.  799 

12,  610 

12,  459 

12, 381 

12,299 

11,539 

,     10,  sm 

9.  295 
8.037 
7,740 
7,420 
7,114 
6,895 
6.752 
6.365 
6, 3o0 
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3. — Exports  of  Poland  for  1876 — ContiDued. 


Articles. 


Objects  of  natural  blBtory 

MuBtard * . 

Tar   

Anise 


Via  Wierz- 
bolowo. 


RvJblu. 


Paper  

Paper-slireddmgB 

Aiatbematical  iuHtrnments . 

Clothes  and  linen 

Carriages 

Bouillon 

Horse-tails 

Com  in 

Peat 


Oree,  various . 

Brandy 

Clay 

Papier-macb^. 

Downs 

Slag 

Miscellaneous 


TotAl 


1,480 

3,896 

5,260 

1,286 

510 

16,100 

29,587 

5,-000 


2,634 


175, 425 
704,' 400 


32, 784, 632 


Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 


335,328 
6,350  • 


6,290 
6,170 
6,100 
5,369 
5,242 
5.063 
4.860 
4,406 
4,190 
3,645 
3,500 
3,490 
3,413 
3,164 
2,685 
3. 665 
2,400 
2w249 
2.243 
7,  248, 182 

53.  534, 331 


4. — IndustHca  of  Poland  for  1877. 
TOWN  OF  WARSAW. 


Description. 


Tobacco 

Tanneries 

Steam-eugines 

Distillerief  of  rum  and  brandy 

Breweries 

Metal  works,  various 

Steam  mills 

Candles  and  soap 

I*lated  articles    

(fas  work s 

Joiner  work  s .•. 

Chemicals 

Wire  works ; 

<  'arriages 

Oil  for  machines 

Cheese 

Bakers 

Pianos  

Surgeons'  articles  

Looking-glasses 

Millstones 

Lamps 

Sewing-machines 

( '  h  icory .•: 

Woolen  stuffs 

Decimal  weights 

Paper-hangings 

Perfumes 

Mineral  waters,  aitilicial 

Oil  colors  and  varnishes 

Carpenter  works 

Opticians'  instruments -. 

Buttons 

Hydraulic  works 

Felt  roofing * 

C  hocolate 

Starch 

Tile,  stove 

ShoebUu'k  nnd  ink 

Cotton  stutl's 

( rypsuni  art  icles 

Brick  kilns  


Number 
of  facto- 
ries. 


10 

23 

10 

10 

21 

15 

4 

3 

0 

1 

8 

2 

2 

13 

2 

13 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 


2 
2 
5 
8 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
5 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Value  of  pro- 
duce. 

Number 
of  work- 

men. 

Rublei. 

3, 895, 130 

3,979 

3, 169, 702 

923 

3, 085, 220 

2,433 

2,308,830 

102 

1,  511. 600 

301 

1,292,407 

8r>3 

1, 245,  360 

211 

504,912 

99 

483, 575 

407 

385,000 

233 

348,340 

507 

276,440 

122 

244. 942 

213 

186,900 

254 

184,700 

24 

159, 100 

65 

136,  000 

59 

108,000 

93 

99.755 

107 

98.506 

17 

88,400 

S7 

88,000 

103 

81.250 

65 

77.925 

31 

77.028 

77 

75,500 

86 

75.000 

75 

72,500 

29 

70,301 

71 

69,030 

33 

67,000 

67 

60.288 

34 

55,706 

74 

54.850 

48 

54,350 

18 

4T.000 

1                 8 

42,450 

23 

35,500 

51 

34. 710 

13 

31,350 

1                53 

29.450 

!               23 

23. 240 

«0 
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4. — Industries  of  Poland  far  1877 — Continued. 
TOWN  OF  WARSAW— Continued. 


Description. 


Vinegar 

Colorodfpaner 

Gold  and  silver,  beaten 

Hone  mill 

Billiards 

Glue •... 

Musical  instruments  . . . 

Head 

Types,  printing 

Wax  linen 

Firearms 

Organs 

Sawmill 


Total. 


Number 
of  facto- 
ries. 

yalu<f  of  pro- 
duce. 

Kumber 
of  work- 
men. 

• 

Bublet. 

2 

22,800 

6 

X 

18,800 

48 

13.850 

7 

10,777 

2 

10,000 

8 

P,000 

15 

n 

6.790 

17 

1 

4.410 

1 

8.200 

6 

2.655 

• 

2,500 

5 

1,600 

4 
22 

243 

21, 135, 129 

12,226 

Increase  over  1876. 


6  I       8, 197, 414 


2,228 


GOVERNMBNT  OF  WARSAW. 


Sugar  

Mills,  wind  and  water 

Flax  and  hemp  articles 

Distilleries  of^spirits 

Soap  and  candles 

Brick  kilns 

Breweries 

Paper  mills 

Mills,  stream 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy. 

Chicory 

Tanneries 

Woolen  stuffs 

Chemicals 

Earthenware 

Agricultural  implements 

OilmiUs 

Starch  

Sawmills 

Vinegar. 

Glassworks 

Sattcms 

Dyers , 

Felt  roofing 

Pitch  and  tar , 

Tile,  stove 

Foundries,  iron 

Matches , 

Copper  articles 

Glue 

Turf , 

Cheese 

Small  shot 

Potters' articles  

Mead 

Cotton  stuffs 


19 

1,335 

1 

54 

22 

63 

50 

2 

U 

21 

3 

48 

7 

2 

1 

3 

64 

4 

5 

18 

1 

1 

5 
o 


6  I 

2  I 
1 

V 

1 

It 
2  I 

^ 


Tot«l 


Increase  ov«r  1876. 
Decrease 


61 


GOVERNMENT  OF  KALISH. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Mills,  wind  and  water 

itagar 

Woolen  stuffs 

Cotton  stuffs 

Spinning-machines ' 

Paper  nulls 

41  0  K— VOL  n 


5,  662,  513 

3,  650,  335 

1,  590, 000 

1,394.645 

676, 325 

530.550 

490, 422 

371,  000 

367. 700 

342,055 

174,600 

117.880 

59,000 

57,500 

49,000 

39,700 

36,952 

33,100 

26,900 

24,692 

17,200 

14,400 

14,297 

10,200 

8,255 

7,500 

6,100 

5,300 

5.063 

4,940 

4,890 

3,800 

•3,700 

2.300 

940 

700 


1, 769  I      15,  804,  454 


642,155 


8,181 

1,409 

3,670 

321 

176 

1,158 

238 

550 

84 

52 

96 

87 

62 

20 

115 

57 

101 

22 

23 

20 

10 

85 

19 

16 

41 

12 

10 

30 

6 

8 

50 

1 

4 

6 

5 

1 


16, 736 


864 


89 

2,759,820 

869 

1,068 

1, 356, 390 

1,487 

5 

952,000 

956 

17 

664,000 

880 

5 

580.000 

513 

6 

858,500 

293 

4 

333,  200 

885 
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4. — InduHriee  of  Poland  for  1877 — Continued. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  KALI8H— Continued. 


Artic?e«. 


DifitilleTies  of  nun  and  brandy. 

Tanneriee 

lim8,Bteam , 

Breweries 

Brick  tUna 

Glass  works 

Agricaltnral  implements 

Sawmills 

Soap  and  candles 

Carriages 

Earthenware 

Oil-mills 

Tapes 


Buyers 

Cloths 

Bones,  burnt. 
Mead. 


Store  tiles  and  pota 
Kapping-machines. . 

Glassworks 

Vinegar 

Porcelain 

Tallow 


Pitch  and  tar. 

Matches 

Starch 


Pianos 

Chiccory 

Plax  and  linen  articles. 

Coppersmiths 

Corks 


Total. 


1 

1  Number 
of  facto- 
1     rie& 

1 

Value  of  pro> ' 
duce. 

1 

jeuMef. 

8 

310.500 

50 

215, 750 

0 

212,550 

35 

179,048 

116 

156,120 

3 

155,000 

10 

128,880 

5 

124,820 

21 

121,050 

1 

112,000 

5 

100.000 

121 

79,090 

4 

57.400 

34 

45,715 

1             16 

43,000 

1 

22.300 

23 

29,263 

02 

21,005 

1 

20,000 

1 

18,000 

18 

16.520 

1 

16,000 

15 

15,000 

i               7 

7,814 

6 

6.760 

2 

6,120 

1 

6,000 

1 

6,000 

1              6 

3,700 

3 

2,400 

1 

1,000 

1,781 

9,236,110 

Increase  over  1876 . 
Decrease  from  1876. 


Nmnbsr 

of  work- 

meiL 


40 

171 

28 

141 

S12 

316 

137 

68 

58 

12 

250 

225 

90 

83 

44 

17 

33 

107 

12 

5 

30 

18 

28 

21 

44 

3 

7 

8 

13 

3 

7.416 


624,160 


56 


GOVERNMENT  OP  PETROKOW. 


Woolen  stn£fo 

Cotton  stuiTs 

Mills,  wind  and  water 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Coalmines 

Bakers    

Weavers'  looms 

Steam-mills 

Iron  mines 

Distilleries  of  ram  and  brandy . 

Brick  kilns 

Sugar  

Sawmills 

Breweries 

Agricultural  implements 

Lime  and  cement 

Tanneries 

Paper  milla 

Soap  and  candles -. 

CeroM  (carbon  of  lead) 

OilmiUs 

Glass  artiolea 

Simp 

Chiccory 

Bones,  articles  of 

Vinegar 

Pitch  and  tar 

Mead : 

Matches 

Starch 

Peat 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876 . 
Decrease  from  1876 


295 

1, 966 

776 

82 

25 

298 

5,798 

15 

41 

10 

116 

3 

94 

44 

8 

82 

112 

12 

14 

1 

45 

4 

1 

5 

3 

11 

8 

7 

1 

1 

2 


9,879 


10,589,620 

9.919,240 

3,566.940 

2, 132, 130 

2,003,155 

1,081,540 

1,008,040 

563,840 

510, 495 

509,370 

506,730 

451,160 

443,200 

382,620 

324,400 

300.600 

295,040 

211,690 

146,370 

135,800 

128,820 

97,210 

55.800 

29,190 

31,290 

23,910 

23,830 

9,190 

8,000 

4,999 

8,670 


35,496,4M 


6.478 

12,826 

1,117 

431 

4,207 

586 

6.304 

98 

1,017 

121 

6<8 

1,186 

443 

217 

235 

542 

220 

13S 

63 

37 

114 

162 

51 

39 

53 

30 

22 

16 

19 

If 

13 


37.461 


2,796,874 


2.677 
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A.— Industries  of  Poland/or  1877— Continued. 


GOYXRMICENT  OF  LUBLIN. 


ArticlM. 


Number 

of  facto* 

rie«. 


DittOlerieB  of  mirito . . 
Hills,  water  ana  wind 

Iron  works 

St«ain-mill« 

Tobacco 

Breweries 

SDgar 


Fnmitnre 

Tanneries v. 

Turpentine 

Brickkilns 

Sawmills 

Agricnltnral  implements 

Soap  and  candles 

Glass  articles 

Floor 


SUrcb... 
Oil  mills. 
Ropes . . . 


Cloth 
Paper  mills. 
Nails 


Yeast 

Tiles,  stove. 
Mead  


Vinegar  

Cheese 

Pitch  and  tar. 
Lime 


Shingles  

Bone  mills 

Linen  in  prison... 
Artificial  manure. 
Coppersmiths 


Total 


Increase  over  1876. 


50 

308 

2 

0 

2 

47 
8 
1 

26 

18 

80 

38 
7 

10 
4 
1 
1 

28 
1 

73 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 

12 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


749 


147 


Yalne  of  pro- 
dnoe. 


I 


1,971,154 

908,991 

522,677 

418,940 

309,190 

193,967 

178, 342 

100,000 

87,046 

78,138 

75,362 

74, 167 

67,861 

62,404 

34,721 

32,700 

28,500 

27,756 

21,686 

20, 950 

17,359 

16.000 

9,000 

6,060 

5,089 

4,925 

4.500 

3,582 

2,343 

1,800 

1,050 

727 

600 

500 


5, 287, 377 


799, 115 


Namber 
of  work- 
men. 


364 

486 

364 

50 

812 

176 

1,060 

110 

86 

41 

264 

72 

110 

80 

81 

48 

50 

40 

32 

114 

38 

20 

9 

7 

9 

18 

8 

25 

14 

6 

4 

60 

3 

8 


4,058 


443 


GOVERNMENT  OF  RADOM. 


Iron-works 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Tanneries 

Sngar 

Steam-mills 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy. 

Breweries .1. 

Glass-works 

Brick-kilns 

Saw-mills 

Agricultural  implements 

Lune 


Matches 

Cloth 

Copper  articles >. 

Soap  and  candles 

Oil-mlUs K 

Spoons 

JEarthenware 

Pitch  and  tar 

Paper-mills 

MlsceUaneona 


Total. 


Increase  orer  1876 . 
Decrease  from  1876 


57 

2, 810, 656 

2,410 

24 

488,003 

216 

32 

416,045 

248 

3 

405, 700 

668 

9 

376, 446 

144 

8 

301,104 

21 

27 

135,896 

120 

5 

76,993 

57 

19 

74,235 

105 

17 

16,864 

46 

3 

11,097 

20 

9 

7,953 

17 

2 

7,800 

7 

3 

7,462 

6 

2 

7,166 

7 

2 

5,890 

2 

10 

5,149 

15 

2 

.   6,106 

87 

3 

3,660 

7 

3 

2,672 

8 

2 

2,420 

10 

9 

6,627 

17 

261 

5,176,407 

4,186 

27,466 

86 

34 

**"*"**""*■"*' 
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4. — Industriea  of  Poland  far  1877 — Continued. 
GOYBBNHEKT  OF  KIELCE. 


Articles. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Mills,  wind  andf  water 

Cotton  stuffs 

Sngwr 

Steam-mills 

Zinc 

Saw-mills 

Pig-iron 

Breweries 

Iron-works 

Cloth 

Faper-miUs  

Soap  and  candles 

Tanneries 

Enf^neering  works 

Brick-kilns 

Glass-works 

Brimstone.... 

Chicoory 

Oil-miUB 

Lime 

Pitch  and  tar 

Potis  clay 

Marble 

Paper  articles 

Dvers 

Tiles,  stove 

Mead  , 

Vinegar f 

Total 

I>ecrease  f  rom  1876 


1 
Number 
of  facto- 
ries. 

Value  of  pro- 
duce. 

BuUei. 

38 

1,021.053 

16 

516.950 

1 

500.000  , 

2 

357, 176 

1 

189,000  ' 

2 

187,500  ; 

60 

162,143 

4 

144.789  1 

32 

143, 211 

10 

116.830 

6 

96.900 

1 

76,000 

5 

52,577 

23 

48,078  : 

7 

*1. 450  . 

63 

41,165 

3 

35,080  , 

1 

30,000 

1 

25,000  < 

9 

9.870  , 

4 

5, 713  j 

11 

6,285  1 

20 
5 

51560  ! 
4"587  i 

8 

3,825  ; 

1 

3,500  ; 

2 

1,820  ' 

4 

883 

1 

55  , 

341 

3,827,000  1 

17 

759,499  . 

Number 
of  work- 
men. 


74 

1.1M 

220 

14 

440 

143 

244 

104 

94 

93 

67 

2« 

84 

78 

183 

48 

105 

17 

25 

18 

23 

3a 

72 

28 

9 

9 

4 
1 


3,583. 


266 


GOVERNMENT  OF  PLOCK. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Smelting  furnaces 

Breweries 

Brick-kilns 

Sugar  

Steam-mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Saw-mills 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy . 

Agricultural  implements 

Tanneries 

Glass-works 

Iron-works 

OU-mills 

Matches 

Vinegar 

Cement,  articles  of 

Lime 

Turpentine 

Chiccory 

Paper  articles 


Totel. 


Increase  over  1876.: 
Decrease  from  1876 


20 
2 

41 

90 
2 
4 
9 

17 
3 
1 

31 
2 
5 

15. 
1 

11 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


262 


42 


673,713 

125 

296,190 

146 

169,635 

132 

156,500 

337 

136,290 

574 

105,300 

12 

71.402 

21 

^63,224 

63 

34.885 

12 

29,200 

22 

22.340 

47 

20,800 

23 

19,880 

17 

10.802 

29 

9.050 

35 

6,421 

11 

5,U00 

19 

3,000 

3 

1,960 

4 

1.600 

2 

570 

« 

•  1,  837, 562 

1,641 

172 

34,387 

■«•■•■...• 

GOVERNMENT  OF  LOMZA. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Steam-mills 

Wind-mills 

Breweries i 

Water-mills , 

Sugar ; 


37 

069,854 

203 

1 

268,000  1 

20 

95 

165,850 

105 

35 

155,545 

114 

22 

121,450 

50 

2 

106,000 

45 
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i.^Industries  of  Po2andf&r  1877 — Continued. 
GOYEKSWEST  OF  LOMZA-<?ontiDned. 


Articles. 


Biatilleriea  of  nun  and  bruidy 

Glaas-irorka 

Brick-kilns 

Tanneries 

Clotli 

Pitch  and  Ut.: 

Iron 

Saw-mills 

Oilmills 

Vinegar 

Soap  and  candles « 

Agncnltnral  implements 

Copper  articles 

Blotting-paper 

Mead 

Total 

Increase  over  1876 


Number 

of  fiusto- 

ries. 


Value  of  pro- 
dnce. 


2 

4 

36 

25 

6 

13 

8 

4 

10 

10 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 


322 


98 


Rublet. 

56,300 

51.700 

42,600 

23,302 

12, 770 

10,802 

10,490 

9.390 

5,000 

4.489 

4,800 

2,770 

980 

700 

600 


2, 022, 012 


140, 216 


Number 
of  work- 
men. 


9 
56 

108 

45 

66 

17 

16 

10 

22 

19 

9 

11 

2 

5 

2 


919 


36 


GOVERNMENT  OF  SIEDLCS. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Steam-mills 

Breweries 

Glass-works 

Sugar 

Tanneries 

Brickkilns 

Saw-mllls 

Wind-mills 

Water-mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Shoe-pegs 

Oil-mflls 

Cheese 

Pitch  and  tar 

Agricultural  implements 

Vnegar '. 

Turpentine 

Lime 

Dyers 

Horse-mUls 

Mead 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Increase  over  1876 . 


60 

5 

59 

7 

1 

51 
61 
11 
44 
14 
22 
1 
24 
5 

10 
1 
9 
8 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 


404 


9 


1,596,853 

214,868 

156,187 

158,800 

139, 178 

79,975 

60,855 

45,230 

43,525 

26,376 

21,782 

30,000 

19, 099 

7,698 

7,191 

5,500 

4,475 

3,576 

2,496 

2,200 

2,130 

1.300 

1,617 


2,626.456 


225.591 


397 

31 

173 

237 

400 

10» 

198 

61 

64 

29 

34 

55 

85 

16 

33 

7 

U 

17 

5 

4 

5 

6 

4 


1,926 


128 


GOVERNMENT  OP  8UWALKI. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Distilleries  of  mm  and  brandy. 

Breweries 

Smelting  furnaces 

Glass-works 

Iron-works 

Linen 

Coppersmiths 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876  , 
Decrease  from  1876 


54  ' 

6  I 

89. 

4  I 

1  I 

2  I 

10  ; 

10 


126 


9 


832,327 

93,566 

72,702 

53,339 

15,000 

9,108 

5.600 

5,500 


1, 087, 142 


2,745 


821 
18 

106 
88 

15 
14 
47 
19 


612 


41 
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4. — Industries  of  Poland  for  1877 — Continued. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Govenunents. 


Town  of  Warsaw. 
Government  of— 

Warsaw 

KaUsh 

PeCFokow  .... 

Lnblin 

Radom 

Kieloe 

Plock 

Lomsa 

Siedloe 

Suwalki 


Namber 
of  facto- 
ries. 


243 

1.769 
1,781 
9,879 
749 
251 
341 
262 
322 
404 
126 


Value  of  pro- 
duce. 


Increase  over  1876. 
Decrease  firom  1876 


46 


RvJbUs. 
21, 135^  129 

15, 804, 454 
9, 236, 110 

35, 496, 420 
5,287,<eT7 
5, 175, 407 
3,827.000 
1, 837. 562 
2, 022, 012 
2,626,456 
1, 087, 142 


Total I      16,127  I    103,535,069 


Kumbsr 
of  work- 
men. 


12,236 

16,736 
7.416 

37,463 
4,058 
4.188 
3,^82 
1,641 
919 
l,9a6 
612 

90.763 


6, 573. 990 


5.855 


5. — TabU  showing  the  agricuUttral  produce  sown  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1877. 


GoTemments. 


Warsaw., 
lialisli  ... 
Petookow 
Lublin  ... 
Sadom... 

Xleloe 

Hook  .... 
Lomza  ... 
Siedloe... 
Sawalki.. 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876. 
Decrease  fh>m  1876 . 


s 

..4 


OhetwwU. 
44,921 
71.428 
42.928 
75,773 
41.198 
63,361 
65,469 
46,291 
43,373 
17,859 


512,601 


19, 730 


P4 


OhetwerU. 
235.242 
256,435 
214. 055 
191,437 
163,032 
143,829 
183,547 
140,604 
162,890 
179,636 


5 


Oh«tv>wtt. 
198, 211 
154, 610 
182.539 
133,397 
111,  180 
109, 524 
138,339 
89,868 
106, 316 
144, 316 


M4 

I 


M 
9 


Ohetwtrtt. 
32,194 


74,028 
77,692 
50.153 
78,439 
40,687 
34,056 
48,533 
75,585 


1,870.707  1.368,300   611,367 


34.418 


952 


6.816 


0h9ta>«rt». 
15,600 


18.986 
50.366 
14,463 

3,  o06 
18,101 
15,543 
29.333 

7,043 


173, 301 


6,263 


9g 


s 


Ohttwertt. 
26,907 
101.288 
29,455 
33,081 
22,676 
16,  710 
27,109 
19,875 
22,084 
28,288 


664,886 
622.367 
570,004 
214,582 
214,873 
268,831 
334,864 
304,128 
308,444 
283.  S65 


827,473       3,796,443 


10,894 


39,958 


6. — Taible  showing  the  agricultaral  produce  reaped  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1377. 


Governments. 


I  Ohetwertt. 

Warsaw i      254,684 

Kallsh 1     427,331 

Fetrokow I      197,226 

Lublin 359,650 

182, 409 
252,467 


Badom 
Sieloe 

Plock I  386;480 

Lomza 268,641 

Siedloe I  175,094 

Suwalki 84,271 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876t. 
Decrease  from  1876 


2,588,253 


111,758 


Ohstwertg. 

1, 241, 739 

1,  409, 019 

900,729 

o44,  Vwi 

596.588 
566.084 
1, 036, 707 
713, 601 
704.554 
849, 154 


8,862,173 


O 


Oketioerti. 
671,854 
856,965 
779,235 
669, 714 
423. 978 
427,  415 
684,983 
427,720 
498. 361 
727,545 


6, 077, 770 


800,062 


>i 


I 


.a 

M 

S 


Ohetwsrtt. 
121,552 


288,250 
364.  391 
197, 105 
261,0ff7 
196, 079 
196,489 
171,893 
340,560 


2,137.386 


Ohetwerta. 
85,260 


90.791 
197.848 

66.545 

12.676 
109,670 

81,964 
106,237 

28,218 


a 

•c 

§8 
i 


Ohetwerts. 

89,096 
461,596 
116,236 
137,629 
112.150 

71,547 
153.122 
100.861 

84,679 
144,137 


s 

o 

P4 


CheitoertB. 
8,416,753 
4,646,117 
3,305,581 
1.340.062 
1,012,747 
1, 404, 507 
1,871.630 
1,867,852 
1.569,422 
1,610,071 


778,209     1.470,043  '  22,043.748 


420,137 


222,702 


32,150 


40,021 


893.519 
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7, — Table  thowiHg  the  popuUition  of  On  Eingion  of  Poland  for  Ike  year  1877. 


Ill   I  I    j  I  I 


I  Deatba. 

17^1 1 


.  SM,«3  a7i,«sai   ■ 


.   a8S,23T  30a.S31,    £88,  »8  1 

I wi.affi 

.   291,331   M4.t2S|    NS,«M.  1 


3,Sm  13,e«3  37.411 
5[sT2  is!  070  3l!« 

.1.2871  n.  wi'  a  82 

3,  870;  27!  M 

>.340,  iv.sg 
i,ii«\  £s,ia 


9  10.491  21.MTI  S,e( 
1  7,  187  14, 12»  4.  St 
i    8,  8K    13,  Di>tt^  4,  2; 


a.—Tabls  thovinf  Uw  oaHI*  difaiue  (n  tAe  EiKsdoM  of  Poland  for  the  y«r  1977. 


111  1  ll 
Hill 

1 

i 

i, 

il 

22 
2 

i 

28 

IS 

353 

*T4 

m 

783 

^ 

I.IM 

81  1         81S 

i,ra 



1 

9. — Tablt  ehouting  the  produce  of  lagar  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  1877. 


ii 

11 

il 

as 
is 

138,176 

I 

8.388,389 

40 

1.028.883 

' 
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11. — Table  ahomng  the  average  prices  of  the  different  articlee  of  foody  /-c,  in  the  Warsaw 

market  for  the  year  1877. 


Articles. 


Wheat. perchetwert. 

Bye do — 

Bikriey do.... 

0»te do.... 

BnclcwbeAt. ..do.... 

PeMe do — 

Beane do 

Potatoes do 

Beet-nwts do  ... 

Salt per  pound. 

Beef do 

Pork do.... 

Veal do.... 

Hutton do 

Lard do 

Batter do.... 

Candles,  stearine do — 

Candles,  tallow do — 

Candles,  wax do 

Bread,  white do 

Bread,  black do.... 

Soap,  common do — 

Qx,  nt per  head . 

Ox,  medinm do 

Ox,  lean do — 

Calf do  ... 


Knbles. 


14.96 
a64 
7.70 
&02  , 
6.07  I 
10. 10 
12.81 
3.15 
2.00 
.03 
.11  I 
.14  ' 
.121 
.11, 
.21 
.37i 
.81  I 
.20 
.75 
.04 
.03 
.18 
04.00  . 
70.00 
50.00 
7.87 


Articles. 


Sheep per  head. 

Pig,  &t do.... 

Pig,  medium do 

Pig,  lean do 

Horse,  oarriage .do. ... 

Horse,  cart do — 

Ox-hide per  piece. 

Horse-hide do 

Sheepskin do.... 

Wood,  hard per  klafter. 

Wood,  soft do — 

Plonr,  wheat per  pood. . 

Tallow do.... 

Ksphtha per  viedro. 

Spirits,  78  per  cent do. . . . 

Spirits,  45  per  cent do 

vinegar 

Coals perchetwert. 

l^cks per  1,000. , 

IJme i»er  pood. 

A  day  laborer per  diem . 

A  two-horse  cart do 

A  one-horse  cart do — 


Rubles. 


3.00' 

1.20 

.80 

.00 

120.00 

80.00 

11.00 

8.50 

1.20 

.60 

12.00 

10.00 

2.20 

7.64 

.45 

1.06 

0.07^ 

4.21 

LOS 

L45 

15.00 

""'ii' 

4.50 
3.60 


EEVAL. 

Report^  by  Conftular  Agent  Mayer ^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Beval  for 

the  year  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1879,  and  beg  to  inclose  herewith  the  following  lists : 

A  1. — list  of  imports,  for  which  the  duty  is  paid  at  Beval,  amounting 
to  a  value  of  94,531,441.20  rubles,  against  84,214,702  rubles  in  1878,  the 
duty  for  same  in  gold  amounting  to  5,455,941.54  rubles,  against  3,162,734 
rubles  in  1878. 

A  2. — ^List  of  imports  (transit  goods),  for  which  the  duty  is  paid  at 
the  place  of  destination,  amounting  to  a  value  of  19,438,239  rubles, 
against  18,937,423  rubles  m  1878. 

B. — List  of  exports,  amounting  to  a  value  of  26,502,379  rubles  against 
21,709,557  rubles  in  1878. 

C. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  Eeval,  according  to  which 
547  steamers  and  310  sailing  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  417,724  tons  reg- 
ister, arrived  here  from  foreign  ports,  and  566  steamers  and  311  sailing 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  416,372  tons  register,  left  our  port  for  foreign 
ports,  which  vessels  show  an  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  51,300 
tons  register  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  (1878). 

Besides  these  the  commerce  of  EevaL  with  the  neighboring  ports  of 
Russia  and  Finland  was  carried  on  by  2,034  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
the  value  of  which  interior  commerce  is  not  included  in  above  figures. 

INOBEASE  IN  THE  IMPOBT  TRADE. 


I  have  in  my  preceding  annual  reports  already  pointed  out  the  con- 
tinual progress  and  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  Beval,  and 
this  year  again  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  an  enormous  increase 
in  imports  and  exports. 
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One  of  the  principal  causes  which  have  favored  import  trade  is  due 
partly  to  the  incessant  wants  of  materials  and  of  raw  products  for  the 
manufactories  in  the  interior  of  Eussia,  which  industry  has  been  largely 
developed,  being  favored  by  the  protective  duties  and  by  its  progress 
in  eflficiency,  which  secures  great  benefits  to  the  manufactories  of  si>ecial 
branches,  particularly  those  of  weaving  goods. 

Another  cause  which  has  greatly  favored  imports  has  been  the  good 
results  which  were  obtained  at  the  fair  of  Nishi-Novgorod.  The  trans- 
actions at  this  fair  have  surpassed  all  those  of  preceding  years.  The 
protective  duties  and  the  low  exchange  of  our  paper  ruble,  which  favor 
this  extension  of  trade,  will,  however,  probably  stimulate  it  to  an  extent 
which,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  will  cause  a  reaction  sooner  or  later,  same 
as  now  depresses  the  markets  of  manufactured  goods  abroad. 

The  largest  increase  in  imports  has  to  be  noted  in  cotton,  as  well  as 
in  iron,  manu&ctured  goods,  machinery,  wine,  and  grocery  wares,  whilst 
tea  has  not  been  imported  to  the  same  extent  as  in  preceding  years. 

Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that  cotton  was  imported  last  year  mostly 
in  steamers,  while  in  preceding  years  it  was  only  shipped  by  sailing 
vessels. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  exx)ort  trade  shows  an  increase,  as  the  demand  from  abroad  for 
Bussian  products,  especially  for  corn,  was  favored  by  bad  crops  almost 
over  all  Europe.  During  all  the  autumn  export  tnide  was  very  brisk 
and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  the  year,  as  our  port  was  accessible, 
without  being  hindered  by  ice,  which  blocked  our  roads  only  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  forming  no  obstacle  to  steamers. 

Of  special  interest  for  this  consulate  is  the  f^ct  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Eussian  wool  has  been  exported  from  our  port,  via  Hull,  to 
tiie  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  it  appears  that  the  business 
relations  between  tiiis  country  and  the  United  States  assume  larger  di- 
mensions from  year  to  year,  and  all  the  commerce  between  America  and 
Bussia  passing  aMost  entirely  through  the  port  of  BevaJ. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  of  vessels 
cleared  at  our  port  is  also  larger  than  at  any  preceding  year. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  of  1878  were  not  very  plentiful  and  those  of  1879  did  not 
show  a  better  result,  especially  as  the  crops  of  potatoes  failed  entirely. 
These  are  especially  used  for  distilling  puq^oses.  While,  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  price  for  potatoes  is  80  copecks  per  measure,  it  has 
risen  this  year  to  2  rubles  50  copecks.  Distillers  were  therefore  obliged 
to  use  wheat  and  rye,  the  refuse  of  which  is  not  as  advantageous  for 
feeding  cattle. 

This  winter  has  been  very  mild  and  has  favored  our  navigation,  espe- 
cially as  steamers  entered  and  left  our  port  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, taking  in  cargoes  of  grain. 

WALDE.  MAYEE. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Reval,  February  23, 1880. 
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A  1. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  ^teval  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

IMPORTS; 


Articles. 


CoaU poods. 

Fire-bricks pieces. 

TegetAbles,  seeds,  and  plants, 

poods. 
Common  wooden  works  and 

basket  works,  poods. 
Books,  masic,  and  pictures  do. . 
Machinery : 

Free  of  duty poods. 

Paying  duty do... 

Hides,  taw  and  dried do. . . 

Cotton do... 

Clay,  earth,  potash,  soda,  ce- 
ment, and  articles  of  no  great 
▼alue,  poods. 

Salt poods. 

H«^K  •»«'>••' {iiwii: 

Coffee  and  eoooa poods 

Tea do... 

Tobacco  and  cigara do... 

Arao, mm.  and  cognac: 

In  casks poods. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Viae: 

In  casks poods. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Champagne  in  bottles do. . . 

Porter  and  ale: 

Ineasks casks. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Mineral  water do... 

Jaioeof  fruits poods. 

Lioather  and  furs do. . . 

Rice,  aago,  Sec do... 

Cheese do... 

Fruits do... 

Preserred fruits,  4u) do... 

Oysters do... 

Oils  of  yarious  kinds do. .. 

Petroleum  and  turpentine .  do . . . 

Splcee do... 

wax,  gum,  and  rosin do. . . 

Drags  and  chemical  products, 

poods. 
Dyeing  materials  and  colors, 

poocb. 
Tama  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 

flax,  poods. 
MLanuCsctnred  goods: 

Of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton, 
poods. 

Of  flax 

Veady-made  clothes 

Of  codlUa  and  Jute.. poods. 

Of  leather,  paper,  hair,  Ac, 
poods. 


Quantity. 


2. 667. 861 
665,418 

70,724 

61,677 

7.402 

1, 122, 507 

303,408 

118,800 
3,220,375 

241,255 

219,665 

3,605 
18,637i 
24,167 

9,787 
559 

804 

7,238 

21,252 
12,805 
16,928 

954 

3,585 

251,719 

105 

35,861 

26,945 
2,468 

67,827 

1,898 

1,108 
22,099 

64,557 

13.822 
98,833 

355,686 

36,955 

468,876 

24,628 


212.966 
16,529 


Paper  I 

rubleg.    Cop., 
426,  857  00 
18,  225  00  ' 

375, 645  00 

105, 475  00 

141, 225  00 

12, 345, 650  00 

3, 054, 620  00 

I      318, 525  00 
35, 431, 176  00 

545, 615  00 

200,775  00 

6,570  00 

280, 175  00 

481, 775  00 

391, 225  00 

54,725  00 

l%ffn  00 

6,976  00 

319, 750  00 
12, 575  00 
61, 775  00 

8,750  00 

3,585  00 

75, 775  00 

725  00 

717, 625  00 

91,825  00 
39, 640  00 

469, 575  00 

17,925  00 

10. 875  00 
145,  MS  00 

129,275  00 

175. 840  00 
1,  025, 340  00 

1, 567, 825  00 

345,  975  00 

19, 723, 125  00 

2, 175, 340  00 

388,283  60 
31, 625  60 

1,004^830  00 

164, 745  00 


Gold 
rublu. 


Cop. 


Whence  imported. 


England,  Germany. 
\  England,  Crermany,  Holland, 

Denmark. 
,  France,  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgi  urn. 
England,  Germany,  Holland, 

Ualy. 
France,  England,  Germany. 


I 


91, 465  01 
i,'id4,'038'40 


France,  England,  Germany, 

Holland. 
France.  England,  German 

Hollaj 
France. 


£ng 
I,  St 


Holland,  Sweden,  Finlan< 


America,  England,  France, 
I      Holland. 
2, 029  60  I  England,  Germany,  Holland. 


} 


91,  595  23 

29, 165  91 

37.240  54 

151, 130  69 

18,164  63 

7, 978  17 

4,921  84 


4S,880  40 

4,060  65 

16,928  00 

954  29 

537  75 

5,034  88 

108  26 

186^282  49 

13,306  34 
10, 125  20 

29, 140  21 

5, 770  22 

1, 219  41 
210,  967  81 

35, 140  40 

21, 430  82 
25,  320  15 

156, 033  71 

820, 373  47 

1, 260, 469  01 

880.  595  24 

110, 452  08 
10, 069  47 

08,958  60 

68.075  66 


England,    Germany,    Spain , 

Portugal,  Sweden. 
C  France,  England,  Germany, 
\     Holland,  Sweden. 
England,  Giermaay,  Ht^land . 
England,  Germany. 
Germany. 

France,  England,  Gennany, 

Holland. 
France,  England,  Germany, 

Holland,  Finland. 

France,  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Si]   ' 


spam. 
France,  England, 
Holland,  America. 


Germany, 


France,  England,  Germany, 
Holland. 

England,  Germany. 

England. 

France,  Germany,  Holland. 

England,  Germany. 

France,  England,  Germany 

Holland. 
England,  Germany,  Holland. 
France,  England,  Germany, 

Holland. 
France,  America,  Germany, 

Holland,  Italy,  Spain. 
Germany.  Englano,  France 

Holland. 
Germany,  England,  Denmark. 


Italy,  America.. 
Germany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France,  America. 
Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France,  Ita^,  Finland. 
Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France,  Italy. 
Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France. 

Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France,  Bel^um.  Finland. 
Germany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany,  England,  Franoe, 

Italy. 
Gennany,  England,  Franoe, 

Belgium. 
Germany,  England,  Franoe, 

Holland,  Sweden,  Finland. 
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A  1. — Statement  showing  the  eommeroe  at  Seval,  jrc — Continued. 

IMPOBTS— Continaed. 


Articles. 

Qnantity. 

Yalae. 

Dnty. 

Wbenoe  imported. 

Manufactured  goods : 

Of  marble,  4cc poods. 

Of   copper,   bronze,  sine, 
steel,  and  iron,  poods. 
Hardware   and  fancy  goods, 

poods. 
BAts,  caps,  nmbrellas . . .  pieces . 
Soap  ana  perftimery  — poods 

Cordage  and  rones do... 

Carpenter's  ana  torn-  (  arshin. 

era  works.                 {  poods. 

Wood  and  corkwood do. . . 

Baw  metals :  copper,  steel,  iron, 
tin,  sine,  &c.,  poods. 

Iffnsical  instnunenU.  |  ^{^ 

Clocks  and  parts  of  C  pieces, 
clocks.                       (   poods. 

Carriages  and  wagons  I  P^J 
S-dries \^t^^,- 

10,616 

13,374 

113, 899 

12 

193,950 

7,568 

1,523 
9,423 

40, 174 

544 

27,957 

20,583 

1, 673, 008 

1,040 

784 

4,199 

37 

18 

7 

470 

199 

Paper 

ruMM.    Oop. 
75, 835  00 

\  345,275  00 

1, 825, 740  00 

461,345  00 

8,475  00 
95, 145  00 

125, 340  00 

1  285,925  00 

98,165  GO 

8, 080, 725  00 

j     75,840  00 
\     75,450  00 
1     10, 760  00 
1     15,875  00 

Gold 

TtMsi.   Cop. 
4,552  94 

28,245  98 

253,891  41 

78, 678  25 

1,260  15 
13, 545  71 

16, 069  52 

12, 716  25 

5,078  48 

378, 118  77 

12,097  07 
1,765  35 
2,033  99 
3, 019  54 

Gennanv,  England,  France, 
Holland. 

Do. 

Germany.  England,  France, 

Holland,  Sweden,  Finland. 
Germany.  Englano,  France, 

Holland,  Finland. 
Germany. 
Germany.  Enj^and,  France, 

Holland,  Finland. 
Germany,  England,  Holland. 
(  Germany,  England,  France, 
\     Holla^Fiinand.' 
Germany,  England,  France, 
Holland,  America. 
Germany.  En^^and,  France, 

Holland,  Sweden. 
5  Germany,  England,  France, 
\     Finland. 

5  Germany.  England,  France, 
{     HoIUmd. 

Germany,  England. 

5  Germany,  England,  France, 
)     Holland,  Finland. 

94.531,441  20 

5, 455, 941  54 

* 

A  2. — Importation  of  transit  goods  lound  te  St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow  for  which  the  duty 

is  paid  at  the  place  of  destination. 


Articles. 


MacbineiT poods. 

CoiEBeand  cocoa do... 

Tobacco  and  cigars do... 

Tea do... 

Arrac,  mm,  cognac : 

In  casks poods. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Champagne,  in  bottles do... 

Wine: 

In  bottles bottles. 

Incaaks poods. 

Leatiier do. . . 

Yams  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax, 

poods. 
Kannfactnred  goods  of  cotton,  wool, 

silk,  and  flax,  poods. 
Copper,  steel,  iron,  and   tin  goods, 

poods. 
Paper,  leather,  and  gutta-peroha  goods, 
poods. 

Fancy  goods poods. 

Glass  and  porcelain do... 

Raw  metals : 

Copper  and  steel poods. 

Leaa,  iron,  and  tin do... 

Tin  plates do... 

Oil do... 

Dyeing  materials  and  colors do  . . 

Logwood do... 

Chemical  products do. . . 

Drags  and  spices do... 

Cheese do... 


Quantity. 


80,943 

18,075 

1,698 

97,013 

3.011 

17.696 

108,586 

87,679 
100.130 

11,060 
195,224 

22,342 

61,825 

4,648 

1,291 
13,436 

121. 198 
44,950 
17,547 

271,412 


Valne  en- 
tered. 


JBuMm.  Oop. 
809,400  00 
386,125  00 
115, 875  00 

2, 849, 625  00 

35, 210  00 

19, 815  00 

435,210  00 

88,725  00 

2, 110. 655  00 

442, 425  00 

3, 387,  564  00 

1,117,115  00 

619, 740  00 

69,415  00 

88,775  00 
154, 045  00 

1, 223, 490  00 

225,650  00 

84,840  00 

2,763,425  00 


Whence  imported. 


81, 934  >      430, 635  00 


14.413 

18,871 

19,989 

7,606 


72,845  00 

71,725  00 

101, 240  00 

93,415  00 


Holland,  Germany,  England,  France. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

\  Germany,  Holland,£ngIand,  France, 
>     Spain.  Italy. 

Germany,  Holland,  England,  FVanoe. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France, 

Italy. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France, 

Spain. 
Germany,  Holland,  France. 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  England. 

Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 
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A  2. — Importation  of  transit  goods  bound  to  St.  Petersburg  and  MosooWy  j-o, — Coatinned. 


Articles. 


Soda,  alum,  iu; pooda 

Preaerved  victaaLs  and  fish do. . . 

Fruits do... 

Wax.  gum,  Tosin,  and  glae do  . . 

Wool do... 

Jote  baggings do  . . 

Porter  and  beer : 

In  casks poods. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Mineral  water  in  bottles do... 

Orindstones  and  slates poods . 

Iron  tubes do... 

Printed  felts do.,. 

Baw  bides do . . . 

Hops..  J do... 

Kemainsof  sundry  kinds do... 

Cotton do  .. 

Books  and  pictures do... 

Cement do... 

Orocery  goods do... 

Vinegar do. . . 

Vinegar  in  casks casks. 

ICarble  and  olay  goods poods. 

Japanese  earth do... 

Furs do... 

Booflng  paste-board ^ do... 

Wood,  Doards, &c do... 

Corks do... 

Perfumery do... 

Salt do  .-, 

Soap do... 

Starch do... 

Ink  and  shoe-blacking do . . . 

Clocks  and  parts  of  clocks  . .  i  ^}^^ 

«»««ri<« rp!SS2: 


S 


Quantity. 


105,560 

8,070 

14,000 

8,670 
8,726 
3,177 

2,362 

41, 171 

13,200 

8,894 

10.459 

8,871 

801 

476 

28,450 

45,880 

1,806 

2,742 

4,732 

1.189 

1,270 

4,425 

39,238 

393 

1.626 

5,264 

1,418 

223 

770 

1,883 

3,266 

695 

140 

553 

16 

8,870 


Value  en> 
tered. 


Whence  imported. 


BvMm.  Oop. 
275,845  00 
54, 130  00 
61, 340  00 

173. 475  00 
86,790  00 
11,340  00 

13, 745  00 
80, 475  00 

3,750  00 
14.343  00 
38,725  00 
28,475  00 

6,425  00 

14, 215  00 

67,820  00 

487.250  00 

35,435  00 

2,090  00 
46,540  00 

2,975  00 

2,515  00 
23,810  00 
58, 475  00 
21, 745  00 

8,476  00 
11, 875  00 
14,180  00 

6,150  00 

985  00 

18,750  00 

7,345  00 

1, 145  00 


I 


60, 615  00 
119, 065  00 


Germany,  Holland,  England,  France. 

Do! 
Germany,  Holland,  flngland,  Italy 

Spain. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 

Do. 

England. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  England. 
Germany,  Holland.  England. 
Germany,  England. 

Do. 
Germany. 

Germanv,  England,  Holland. 
Englana,  America. 
England,  Germany,  France. 
England,  Germany. 
England,  Germany,  France. 
Holland. 

Do. 
Holland,  Germany,  England. 
Holland,  Germany,  England,  France. 
Germany. 

Germany,  England,  France. 
Germany. 

Germany,  England,  France,  Holland. 
France. 

England,  Holland,  France. 
Germany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany,  England. 
Germany,  France. 

Germany,  England,  Holland. 


19,488,239  00  < 


B. — Statement  showing  the  oommeree  of  Bevalfor  the  year  ending  Deoember  31,  1B79. 

EXPOBTS. 


Articles. 


Rye chetwerts 

OaU do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Buckwheat-groat do.. 

Barley do  . 

Pease do.. 

Lentils do.. 

Potatoes do  . 

Linseed do.. 

Flax poods 

Hemp do. 

Tow do 

Spirit wedro 

Horsehairs poods 

Books  and  printed  matter do. 

Bed-feathers  and  quills do . 

Downs do. 

Bristles do. 

Crame do. 

Machinenr do. 

Goods  of  iron do. 

Tobacco  and  cigars do. 

Butter do. 

Intestines do 


Quantity. 


,Free on  board, 
I       value. 


BubUs. 

1,284,776 

11, 563, 184 

766, 512 

3, 449, 304 

46,040 

500,000 

87, 364 

900,000 

14,962 

134,668 

1,106 

11.000 

102i 

1,000 

65 

300 

114. 626 

1, 719. 390 

431,963 

2,000.000 

26,290 

52,580 

45.463 

909,260 

464,822 

743. 715 

82,843 

821, 075 

900 

10,000 

11, 717 

117, 170 

560 

30,000 

7,527 

554,525 

8,800 

61,600 

1, 141 

6.000 

808 

4,000 

1, 173 

11, 730 

1,073 

10,000 

6,064 

30, 000 

Whither  exported. 


Germany.   Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden.  Norway,  England. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 

Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,    Den* 
mark.  ' 

Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  England. 
Germany,  England. 
Germany. 
England. 

England,  Holland,  Denmark,  France. 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 
England,  Germanv. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 
England,  Germany. 
England,  Germany,  France. 
England,  Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 

Do. 
Germany. 
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B. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Seval,  ^c — Continued. 

EXPORTS— Continued . 


Article«. 


MacUnery  oil  and  greaso poods 

Drags do... 

Aniaeoil do... 

Aniseed do. .. 

Licorice  wood do... 

Sundry  seeds do... 

Metal  sbttvings do... 

Tar casks. 

Tonga poods. 

Hops do... 

Cordage do... 

Sail-cloth do... 

Bones,  dec 1 do... 

Kannfactured  goods do... 

Hempyam^dtc do... 

Wool. do... 

Tallow do... 

Furs do... 

Soap do  .. 

Slood do... 

Hides,  dto do... 

Isini^aas do... 

Mats do... 

Pphonhate  and  manure do. . . 

Camel  hairs  and  cow  hairs do  . . 

Planks  of  bircbwood pieces 

Gl  vcerine poods 

Yellow  of  eggs do  .. 

Felt do  .. 

Caviare do... 

Leather do... 

Copperplates do.. 

Mineral  earth do.. 

Sundries do... 


Quantity. 


88,463 

3,763 

40 

11,344 

546 

14,709 

35,308 

374 

15 

227 

1,160 

11,066< 

1,926 

33,110 

1,160 

2,396 

29,560 

771 

2,182 

1,653 

7,764 

11,621 

129 

11,143 

26,571 

43  403 

9,525 

14, 037 

1,797 

7,925 

17 

162 

1,286 

4(569 

18,369 


Free  on  board,, 
Talue. 


Jiublet. 
417, 315 


Whither  exported. 


} 


Oermany,  Holland,  France. 
37,000  I  Germany,  England. 

1,500  I  Gennany,  England,  Franoe. 
15,000  Do. 

1, 000     Germany. 

314, 709    Germany,  England. 


700 

150 

1,000 

34,500 

442,240 

38,520 

75,000 

11,600 

25,000 

286,480 

4,626 

100.000 

5,000 

40,000 

85.000 

6,450 

66,000 

30.000 

335,000 

11,500 

50,000 

7,188 

47,550 

1,700 

1,600 

12,860 

4,000 

401, 700 


Greimany. 
Germany, 

Do. 
England. 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 

Do. 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany. 

Do. 
Germany, 
Germany, 

Do. 
Holland. 
Geimany, 

'  Germany, 
Germany, 

I  jGermany. 

I  Do. 

;  Germany, 
Germany, 

I  England. 

I  Germany, 


England. 


England,  France. 
Holland. 

England,  SooUand. 
England. 
England,  Holland. 

Holland. 
England. 


England,  France. 
England. 


England,  Holland. 

England. 

Holland. 


England. 
JSngland,  France. 

Holland. 


I      26, 502, 379  j 
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POLTNESIA. 

HAWAUAN  ISLANDS. 

Report,  hy  Consul  MorUm,  of  Honolulu,  on  the  commerce  anS^^nduttriet  0} 
the  Hawaiian  Jsland»,for  the  year  1879. 

Tbe  production  of  sugar  and  rice  on  the  islands  during  the  year  has 
matfirially  increaaed,  while  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  falling  off  in 
nearly  all  other  domestic  exports.  These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  energies  of  this  people  are  directed  at  the  present 
time.  ■  i^t 

THE  SUQAE  INDDSTEY  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLAHDS.  *  \ 

An  abundance  of  rain  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the  past  sea- 
son has  generally  favored  the  pursuit  of  this  industry. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1879,  the  whole 
amount  of  sugar  exported  from  the  countrj'  was  45,647,796  pounds,  while 
during  the  previous  year  the  total  shipments  were  35,957,273  pounds, 
showing  an  increase  of  shipments  this  year  over  those  of  the  past  of 
9,690,523  pounds. 

The  value  of  all  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
is  found  to  be  $3,066,848.24,  which  is  an  excess  in  valae  over  exports  of 
the  previous  year  of  »480,723.96. 

The  excess  of  exports  of  1879  over  those  of  1875  is  equivalent  to 
21,379,800  pounds,  and  the  value  of  all  exports  to  the  Unit^  States  ex- 
ceeds in  value  those  of  1875  by  11,913,127.63. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  comparison  still  further,  I  present  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  information  received  &om  various  sources, 
and  largely  &om  data  furnished  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Walker,  of  this  city,  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  table  is  only  approximately  cor- 
rect, as  it  has  been  imjwssible  to  obtain  accurate  data  in  this  connection : 
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lalBud*  VDnld  require  between  7,000  >nd  8,000  Uboren. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  whole  crop  of  sugar  for  1880  has  boen 
sold  in  advance  to  the  California  Sngar  Beflnery,  of  San  Frandsoo,  ex- 
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ceptin^  about  1,500  tons,  which  will  go  to  Oregon.  I  have  foniid  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  as 
to  the  amount  of  virgin  lands  in  the  kingdom  which  may  yet  be  made 
available  for  the  cultare  of  sugar  cane. 

On  the  island  of  Maui,  which  I  visited  last  August,  I  ascertained  that 
the  most  desirable  lands  have  ali-eady  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  brought 
into  use — that  is  to  say,  such  lands  which,  in  addition  to  possessing  a 
proper  character  of  soil,  lie  contiguous  to,  or  within  easy  access  of,  fa- 
vorable shipping  points,  and  where  the  natural  rain-fall  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  or  where  facilities  are  afforded  for  artificial  irrigation. 

There  are  in  all  thirteen  plantations  on  the  island  of  Maui  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  eight  or  nine  of  which  irrigate  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  arti- 
ficial means.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  I  could  learn,  nearly  all  the 
available  water-courses  have  been  brought  into  use. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
island  a  large  irrigating  ditch,  which  is  now  substantially  completed, 
and  which  will  soon  be  brought  into  active  use  to  conduct  water  from 
certain  streams  in  Eastern  Maui  to  a  large  tract  of  rich  land  known  as 
the  Waikapu  Common.  This  ditch  has  been  built  by  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  Company,  with  California  capital,  at  a  cost,  as  I  am  informed, 
of  about  one  million  dollars.  Its  dimensions  are  a«  follows:  length,  10 
to  18  miles;  width  at  top,  13  feet  ,•  width  at  bottom,  9  feet ;  depth,  4  feet. 
It  is  variously  estimated  that  it  will  cany  water  sudicient  to  irrigate 
2,000  to  5,000  acres.  In  the  tract  of  land  to  which  reference  is  made, 
there  are  thought  to  be  about  10,000  acres  which,  with  plenty  of  water, 
may  be  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  cane. 

Another  important  enterprise  on  this  island  has  been  iu  progress  aur- 
ing  the  year,  being  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  great  impetus  which 
has  recently  been  given  to  this  industry,  ^iz,  the  construction  of  a  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  from  the  town  of  Wailuku,  which  is  the  second  in 
size  in  the  kingdom,  and  near  which  are  a  number  of  large  and  flour- 
ishing plantations,  to  Eiahului,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  most  favorable 
shipping  point  on  the  island.  The  road  is  now  being  extended  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  of  large  plantations  in  the 
district  of  Makawao,  including  the  new  plantations  of  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  Company,  and  when  completed  will  furnish  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  port  of  Kahului  for  nearly  all  the  sugars  manufactured 
in  East  Maui.  The  road  is  now  iD  active  operation  between  Wailuku 
and  Kahului,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai,  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  eastern  margins, 
there  is  yet  considerable  land  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  growth  of 
rane,  probably  twice  as  much  as  is  now  under  cultivation  on  the  island. 
Tho  plantations  here,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  require  irrigation. 
There  are  many  flue  streams  on  the  island  whose  waters  may  be  di- 
verted and  brought  into  use  for  this  puri>ose. 

I  beg  to  quote  the  following  interesting  letter,  relative  to  the  condi- 
tions on  this  island,  ftom  Hon.  J.  Haotly,  circuit  judge,  fourth  circuit, 
Hawaiian  Islands : 

KoLOA,  Kauai,  Xoremler  24,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  did  not  immediately  reply  to  your  courteous  letter  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  non-utilized  land  on  this  island  suited  to  the  production  of  sugar 
and  susceptible  of  irrigation,  for  the  reason  that  I  hoped  to  obtain  fuller  and  more 
definit-e  information.  But  from  various  causes  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  what  I 
wanted  in  this  respeot,  and  I  can  only  give  yon  »uch  general  iiiipressiuns  and  esti- 
1  nates  as  my  own  observations  afford.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have  compared 
-notes  with  some  of  our  intelligent  planters,  and  their  opinions  are  in  substantial 
accordance  with  my  own.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  anything  more  than  rough  esti- 
uiaten. 
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No.  1.  Beginning  at  Waimea  district,  from  the  Waimea  River  westward  to  Matift/ 
there  are,  say,  3,000  acres  of  excellent  cane  land  that  conld  be  irrigated  by  the  Waimea 
River.     Cost  of  irrigation  works,  $125,000. 

No.  2.  Eastward  from  Waimea  River  to  Hauapepe  gulch,  irrigable  from  the  Maka- 
weli  and  Hauapepe  Rivers,  say  3,000  acres  tirst-class  land.  Cost  of  irrigation  works, 
$125,000.  (In  No.  1  Mr.  Kundsen  has  commenced  planting ;  has  less  than  100  acres 
in  cane ;  in  No.  2  nothing^  done.) 

No.  3.  At  Li  hue,  utilizing  all  the  water  remaining  of  the  Huleia  River,  say  500 
acres.  Cost  of  irrigation  works  not  over  $10,000.  Adjoining  the  Waialua  River,  say 
1,000  acres.    Cost  of  irrigation  works  not  more  than  $10,000. 

No.  4.  Near  Anahola,  say  500  acres ;  water  from  Kealia  River.  Cost  of  irrigation 
works,  say  $10,000. 

No.  Tj.  At  Koolan,  excellent  soil,  say,  1,000  acres.  Water  from  Stony  Brook  and  res- 
ervoir.   Cost  of  irrigation  works,  $25,000. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Number. 


Area. 


Cost  of  ini- 
gation  work*. 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  6 1,000 


Acres.  1 

8,000 

$125,000 

3,000 

125,000 

1,500  i 

20.000 

500 

10,000 

1,000 

25^001) 

9.000  aofi^ooo 


Though  not  so  retiuested  by  you,  I  will  carry  these  estimates  a  little  fiirther.  If 
not  useral,  they  will  hardly  ao  harm. 

On  the  assumption  that  one-half  of  this  area  could  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time — 
4,.^)00  acres,  being  one-half,  should  yield,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  3  tons 

per  acre  =  13,500  tons,  at$130pert<m $1,750,000 

Cost  of  the  5  mills  requisite  to  manufacture  above  amount  of  sugar,  not 

over $350,000 

Cost  of  animals,  carts,  agricultural  implements,  &c. ,  say 60, 000 

Cost  of  seed,  eulti vation,  cutting,  and  nauling,  say  $B0  per  acre  first  crop 

(includes  all  labor  on  land) 360,000 

•Cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  not  over  one-eighth  of  gross  proceeds 218, 750 

•  988,750 

Add  cost  of  irrigation  work. 305,000 

1,293,750 

Balance  of  above 456, 250 

Deduct  commissions,  incidentals,  interest,  <&c. 

Consider  that  the  expense  of  cultivating  second  and  third  years  will  be  much  less ; 
that  irrigation  works,  mills,  implements,  teams,  &o.,  are  paid  for,  and  only  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  and  interest  are  to  be  charged.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  further 
details.  I  regaxd  the  above  estimates  as  tolerably  approximate,  but  not,  of  oourse, 
exact.  Much  of  the  land  above  mentioned  should  produce  nearer  5  tons  than  3  per 
acre.  It  will  require  good  management  to  bring  the  expense  of  cultivating  one  acre 
as  above  within  $80.  It  will  vary  from  $70  to  $100.  The  cost  of  manufacturing,  I 
,eel  confident,  will  not  exceed  the  sum  named.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  pin  my 
reputation  upon  anything  herein  contained,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  give  solx'r 
ind  unexaggerated  statements. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JACOB  HARDY. 

J.  M.  Morton,  Esq., 

United  States  Coneulf  Honolulu^  fc. 

On  this  (Oaha)  island  all  the  plantations  require  irrigation,  and  for 
this  object  aboat  all  the  available  water  has  been  bronght  into  requisi- 
tion. 

Begarding  the  conditions  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  where  there  are  a^ 
yet  but  three  plantations,  I  quote  as  follows  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
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me  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Meyer,  a  gcutletnan  of  intelligence,  and  of  long  expe- 
rience in  the  country : 

On  the  we^t  end  of  this  island  thore  are  indeed  very  extensive  areas  of  land,  cer- 
tainly thousands  of  acres,  of  tlie  most  fertile  viri^in  soil,  and  most  excellently  adapted 
for  the  cnltivatiou  of  sugar  cane,  provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  could  be 
secured  to  keep  it  growing  through  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is,  1  regret  to  say,  not  prom- 
ising, on  account  of  the  absence  of  streams  on  the  island.  A  sufficient  supply  may  per- 
haps be  secured  by  constructing  extensive  reservoirs  for  receiving  and  storing  up  the 
water  of  streams  which  run  after  heavy  rains  for  a  longer  or  shoi-ter  time,  generally 
hhort,  and  chiefly  during  the  rainv  season.  The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  bclier 
watered ;  there  is  aUo  an  ekwated  tract  of  land  of  limited  extent,  where  cane  would 
glow,  if  irrigated,  aiid  there  a  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained. 

As  a  sugar-i)ro(lucing  country  Hawaii  must  take  the  first  rank  among 
the  islands.  It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  aver- 
age under  cultivation  in  the  kingdon  is  found  on  this  island.  An  abun- 
dance of  rain  throughout  the  sugar  districts  generally  renders  irrigation 
unnecessary. 

The  most  favored  locality  is  found  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  i  .land 
comprising  what  are  known  as  the  Hilo,  Hamakua,  and  Kohala  districts. 
These  are  distinguished  for  the  depth  and  richness  of  their  soil,  while 
they  face  the  daily  showers  brought  in  by  the  northeast  trades,  and  re- 
(»^ive  therefrom  the  constant  moisture  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  volcanic  soil.  Of  these  the  Hamakua  district  is  com- 
paratively a  new  one  as  a  cane-growing  country,  as  most  of  the  planta- 
tions here  have  been  established  since  1875.  There  is  yet  a  large  amount 
of  land  in  Hamakua  excellently  conditioned  for  the  culture  of  sugar  cane, 
but  it  would  seem  that  before  any  considerable  portion  of  such  land  may 
be  made  of  practical  avail  formidable  obstacles  must  be  overcome  in 
connection  with  the  absence  of  harbors  or  favorable  shipping  points. 
The  sea  margin  of  Hamakua,  about  35  miles  in  extent,  is  characterized 
by  precipitous  bluffs,  often  reaching  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet, 
while  the  face  of  the  country  near  the  sea  is  marked  by  numerous  and 
deep  gulches  or  ravines,  which  now  render  transportation  for  any  great 
distance  along  its  shores  impracticable. 

With  a  view  of  obviating  these  difficulties  various  means  have  been 
brought  into  requisition,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  building  of 
large  cranes  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff's,  the  sugar  packagd^  being 
thereby  handed  down  into  covered  boats  which  are  then  pulled  through 
the  surf  to  the  vessel  waiting  outside. 

In  one  instance  a  wire  cable  ha«  been  stret^ihed  from  a  high  bluflf 
toward  the  sea  and  anchored  about  1,500  feet  from  the  shore.  Boats 
from  the  vessels  are  drawn  ui)  the  cable  by  steam  power,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  this  manner  cargoes  are  being  successfully  shipped  and 
discharged.  How  far  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  use  for  this  purpose 
such  appliances  as  I  have  mentioned  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  The 
introduction  of  the  wire  cable,  it  is  believed  by  many,  will  open  a  way 
for  the  utilization  of  much  of  the  rich  land  now  lying  idle  in  this  district. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  method  of  meeting  the  diffif*ulties 
which  I  have  referred  to  would  be  by  the  construction  of  railroads.  It 
may  be  said  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  for  some 
time,  and  several  roads  have  been  projected  and  considerable  preliminary 
work  in  the  way  of  surveying,  &c.,  has  been  done.  From  Kanaihae 
across  Kohala  and  the  northern  part  of  Hamakuaa  district  to  Kohalalele, 
a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles,  the  route  of  a  road  has  been  surveyed, 
whose  probable  cost,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  $500,000. 
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rroiu  Hilo  to  Kohalalele,  connecting  with  the  road  first  mentioned,  a 
distance  of  about  70  miles,  another  road  has  been  partially  fiorveyed  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  the  cost  of  which,  and  it^  equipment, 
is  estimated  at  $30,(KK)  per  mile. 

In  1878  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom  passed  an  act  to  promote  the 
construction  of  railways,  which  guarantees  "  to  any  corporation  that 
shall  undertake  any  such  railroad  or  railroads  a  profit  not  less  than  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  their  road  or  roads,  and  equipment 
thereof."  I  cannot  learn,  however,  that  this  or  the  other  generous  pro- 
vision of  the  act  referred  to  has  as  yet  contributed  materially  toward 
securing  any  large  amount  of  capital  for  the  purpose,  and  I  think  it  safe 
to  assert  that  the  early  completion  of  a  railroad  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
is  extremely  problematical. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  large  increase  of  capital  in  the  country  is  the 
essential  element  which  must  operate  in  the  further  material  or  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  sugar  industry  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  may  state 
ftirthor  that  the  want  of  capital  is  already  keenly  felt,  for  most  of  the 
plantations  are  to-day  laboring  under  heavy  debts  upon  which  they  are 
paying  high  rates  of  interest. 

The  disadvantages  of  carrying  on  a  business  of  any  kind  on  borrowed 
capital  are  obvious ;  they  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  kugar  business  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to-day,  as  wit- 
nessed so  prominently  in  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  man- 
ufa-ctured  on  the  islands  which  might  be  shipped  direct  to  San  !^*ancisco 
from  the  point  where  it  is  produced  at,  say,  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $4 
per  ton,  is  now  shipped  first  to  Honolulu  at  a  cost  of  from  $4  to  $5  per 
ton,  and  thence,  after  expenses  of  storage,  &c.,  have  accrued  to  the 
planter,  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco  at  an  additional  expense  of  $3  to 
$4  per  ton ;  all  this  at  the  instance  of  the  agent  of  the  plantation  in  this 
city  who  has  advanced  it  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  hand- 
some commission  for  the  handling  of  the  goods  at  this  place. 

As  yet  the  only  enterprise  of  great  importance  which  has  received 
diiccu  financial  aid  from  abroad  is  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial 
Company  on  Maui,  already  referred  to,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  has 
been  Mr.  ClausSpreckels,  of  San  Francisco,  who,  being  largely  interested 
in  sugar  refineries  in  that  city,  has  naturally  had  his  attention  directed 
toward  investments  on  these  islands.  Other  opportunities  for  similar 
ventures  are  not  wanting  now  in  the  country,  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  capitalists,  before  investing  largely  in  railroads  or  other 
expensive  preparations  looking  to  the  estabUshmeut  of  large  sugar 
pLimations,  will  first  be  disposed  to  take  seriously  into  consideration  the 
existing  uncertiiinty  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  which  has  served  to  lend  so  great  an  impetus  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  this  country. 

In  view  of  all  the  conditions,  then,  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
I  may  state  that  while  there  is  yet  a  large  amount  of  virgin  laud  in  the 
country  which  may  be  made  available  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane, 
there  is  every  piobcibility  that  the  further  material  development  of  this 
industry'  will  be  slower  and  more  gradual  than  has  been  characteristic 
of  it  during  the  past  few  years. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  desire  to  present  in  full  the  following 
letter  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Whitney,  a  prominent  citizen  and  an  old  resident 
of  these  islands,  touching  several  interesting  points  in  connection  with 
this  industry.    I  may  state  that  the  ^^Lahaina  cone''  referred  to  by 
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Mr.  Whitney  is  fast  coining  into  general  uso  among  the  planters,  ahd  to 
the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  cane : 

Keajwa  Kau,  Haw  Ally  September  lb,  1879. 

Dbah  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yonr  printed  circular  of  September  1, 
sabmitting  certain  qneetions  relating  t^o  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  manmactnre  of 
sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

f  have  appended  answers  to  such  as  I  am  able  to  reply  to,  with  the  exception  of 
several  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  reply  to  more  fully  herewith : 

Query  15.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  what  is  wnw 
known  here  as  the  ^'Lahaina  cane/'  which  more  properly  should  have  been  named 
''Taliiuan  cane.''  It  was  brought  here  in  an  American  whale-ship  from  Tahiti  in 
1860.  The  ship  anchored  at  Luiaina^  and  Consul  Chase  on  visiting  the  vessel  ob- 
served some  stalks  of  sugar-cane  hanging  in  the  cabin,  and  solicted  one  or  twOj  wbieh 
the  captain  gave  to  him.  The  remainder  of  the  stalks  were  ffiven  by  the  c»ptain  to  a 
Mr.  Oudinot,  residing  also  at  Lahaina.  Both  parties  planted  the  stalks,  which  had 
been  found,  on  eating,  to  be  very  rich  and  sweet. 

The  young  cane  grew  very  rapidly  and  thrifty,  attracting  general  attention  fh>m 
its  novel  appearance  and  rapid  growth.  Such  was  the  eagerness  of  natives  to  procure 
it  that  they  paid  ten  cents  a  stalk  to  obtain  it  for  planting,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ko  Ketii  Kenif'^  or  ten-cent  cane.  It  differs  from  all  other  causes  here,  the  leaves  hav- 
ing a  light  green  shade,  narrow  and  long,  while  the  stalk  often  I'eaches  15  to  16  feet  in 
leti^h.  Its  skin  or  husk,  when  ripe^  is  oi  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  meat  white,  and 
the  juice  remarkably  saccharine,  standing  from  9^  to  11^  Baum^,  the  variation  in  den- 
sity arising  j^om  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  locality  where  grown.  In  Tahiti,  which 
has  a  wet  climate,  its  richness  in  sugar  was  probably  not  observed.  The  change  to 
our  drier  climate  nas  probably  improved  the  cane,  and  made  it  a  favorite  in  every 
part  of  this  group.  It  has  turned  out  in  small  favored  spots  seven  tons  of  sugar  i>er 
acre,  where  other  canes  could  not  have  produced  half  that  quantity.  FuU  grown 
stalkM  of  10  to  15  feet  in  length  will  yield  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar. 

'  So  far  as  is  known  it  has  not  deteriorated  in  size  or  richness  of  juice,  when  grown 
eight  or  ten  years  on  the  same  land.    It  is  seldom  allowed  to  rattoon  more  than  twice. 

Nearly  all  the  sugar  now  made  in  this  group  is  from  Lahaina  cane,  which  has  in- 
creased the  product  fully  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  old  varieties  of  caae  could  yield. 

Query  30.  Only  those  who  own  the  mill  and  cultivate  their  own  cane  can  tell  what 
is  the  exact  cost  of  producing  the  sugar,  and  then  only  after  the  establishment  has 
been  at  work  several  years,  as  the  cost  of  the  first  two  or  three  crops  is  much  greater 
than  for  subsequent  crops,  which  are  generally  larger,  thus  reducing  the  cost  very 
much.  A  plantation  making  1,000  tons  of  sugar  can  produce  the  sugar  at  a  much  less 
cost  ;'>'^r  ton  when  it  makes  only  250  tons. 

Query  44. — Regarding  the  best  labor^  it  should  be  added,  that  native  Hawaiians  are 
unquestionably  the  most  efiQcient  laborers  on  plantations,  especially  where  they  have 
had  several  gears'  experience.  But  the  number  of  able  bodied  Hawaiians  snitaole  for 
this  service  IK  quite  limited — probably  not  over  three  or  four  thousand  at  the  most. 
And  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  independent,  u  e.  want  to  be  off  from  plantation  work 
when  they  choose.  They  are  not  steady  and  reliable  help.  The  Chinese,  on  the  con- 
trary, are,  and  as  they  are  quick  to  learn,  soon  become  reliable  plantation  laborers, 
serving  as  field  hands^  plowmen,  &^.  When  well  fed  and  well  treated,  thev  are 
generally  steady  and  faithful.  The^  seldom  lose  over  one  day  a  month  from  sickness 
or  othor  cause,  while  natives  are  off  work  a  quarter  of  the  time.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  are  liberal,  and  no  laborer  who  is  faithfully  disposed  ever  has  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

R^arding  laud  in  Hamakua  suited  to  cane  cnlture,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  make 
the  Allowing  statement,  even  should  my  estimate  not  prove  ultimately  correct.  I 
have  heard  statements,  however,  so  exaggerated  that  they  onght  to  ne  corrected 
through  some  more  official,  if  not  more  reliable,  source  than  a  private  correspondent, 
however  cautious  he  may  be  in  his  statements.  I  have  been  through  the  districts  of 
Hilo  and  Hamakua  several  times,  my  last  trip  having  been  made  the  present  year  with 
this  same  inquiry  in  view,  and  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  investigations.  I  in- 
-clud'^  HHo,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sugar-belt  of  Hawaii. 

Fruiu  the  village  of  Hilo  to  Laupahoehoe  Gulch  is  a  ride  of  about  30  miles;  and 
ftom  Laupahoehoe  to  Waipio  Gulch,  near  the  north  boundary  of  the  Hamakua  dis- 
triet,  is  also  about  30  miles.  The  public  road  through  these  distrieta  is  perhaps  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  through  Hamakua,  at  an  elevation  of  1.000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  land  above  the  road  rapidly  rising  into  elevated  wet  and  cold  forest  sections.  The 
t>elt  of  cane  land  between  Hilo  and  Waipio  may  be  safely  estimated  at  two  miles  in 
width,  the  public  road  generally  marking  its  central  line.  Below  the  belt  the  soil  is 
either  too  dry  or  so  near  the  Sea  thit  the  cane  is  injuriously  affected  l^the  salt  ocean 
spray,  while  above  this  belt  the  climate  is  too  wet  and  cold  for  cane  to  flourish.    The 
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limit  at  wluch  cane  will  grow  in  Hamakiia  may  be  set  down  at  1,500  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  var^ng  from  2  to  3  miles  distant  from  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
area  within  this  belt  of  120  square  miles,  at  least  one-third  of  which  consists  of  stony 
land,  ravines,  &.c.,  nnsuited  to  cane  cnltnre.  The  ren^ainder,  80  square  miles  orbl^OO 
acres.  I  consider  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cane-lands  in  these  two  districts.  In  them  are 
now  located  sixteen  sugar  estates  (not  all  in  operation  yet),  covering  an  averaee  of 
1,500  acres  each  of  this  estimated  cane-land,  in  all  24,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  or  the 
whole  area  of  the  sugar  belt.  This  acreage  by  no  means  includes  all  the  lands  of  these 
sugar  estates,  for  some  of  them  extend  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  monnt-ain  summits. 
These  24,000  acres  are,  of  course,  not  all  planted  with  cane.  Probably  oue-quart«r  or 
one-third  may  be,  while  the  rest  lies  fallow  or  is  used  for  pasturage. 

This  estimate  will  allow  the  number  of  plantations  in  Hilo  anuHamakua  districts 
to  double' the  present  number  at  some  future  day;  but  until  a  railroad  shall  be  con- 
structed through  the  districts,  or  some  good  landings  are  provided,  the  increase  can- 
not be  looked  for. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  M.  WHITNEY. 

J.   M.   MOBTON, 

United  States  Consuly  Honolulu. 

THE  RICE  PRODUCT. 

The  prodaction  of  rice  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  during  the 
year  1878.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  although  there  have  been 
exported  1,014,090  pounds  more  than  during  1878,  there  have  been  less 
paddy  exported  by  3,258,583  pounds,  equivalent  to  about  2,281,009 
pounds  of  rice,  which  shows  an  actual  diminution  in  the  exportation  of 
rice  since  1878  of  1,266,918  pounds. 

This  fact  is  accounted  for  in  the  greatly  increasing  consumption  of 
this  staple  by  the  Chinese  laborers  of  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  culture  of  rice  on  the  island  is  confined  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  gen- 
erally carried  on  under  some  co-operative  system,  whereby  each  laborer 
has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  crop.  I  have  been  desirous  of  presenting  some  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  acreage  of  rice  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  the 
kingdom,  but  have  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  reliable  data  for  this 
purpose. 

Nearly  all  the  rice  produced  in  the  country  is  grown  on  Oahu  and  Kauai 
Islands.  The  lands  are  for  the  most  part  leased  either  from  government 
or  fix)m  private  parties  by  the  Chinamen  who  can  afford  to  pay  annually 
for  their  use  from  tlO  to  $30  per  acre.  Two  crops  of  this  staple  are 
yearly  produced,  and  an  average  annual  yield  is  aoout  3,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Much  of  the  land  used  for  this  purpose  has  been  converted 
from  ground  formerly  cultivated  in  taro  by  the  native  people  of  the 
country,  while  all  other  lands  which  could  be  made  available  have  been 
eagerly  sought  after  and  rapidly  brought  into  requisition. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  successful  culture  of  rice  requires  a  flat 
country,  which  presents  advantages  for  draining,  and  where  facilities 
for  constant  irrigation  are  afforded ;  and  I  may  say  that  as  these  favor- 
able conditions  are  not  found  to  apply  extensively  to  any  one  locality, 
the  fields  are  generally  small  and  widely  separated. 

It  is  now  asserted  by  the  most  intelligent  among  the  Chinese  who  are 
engaged  in  this  business  that  almost  all  the  land  on  the  islands  avail- 
able for  the  culture  of  rice  has  already  been  brought  into  use.  There 
is,  however,  undoubtedly,  much  land  now  planted  in  sugar  cane  (and 
certain  lands  in  the  island  of  Eauai  are  especially  mentioned  in  this 
connection)  which  might  be  made  to  yield  good  rice  crops,  and  which 
it  may  prove  profitable  hereafter  to  cultivate  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  past  year  several  hundred  additional  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  which  must  considerably  augment  the  an- 
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nual  yield  for  1880.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  exportations  of 
that  year  will  probably  show  a  falling  off  from  the  present  year,  as  the 
home  consumption  of  this  product  is  still  increasing,  owing  to  a  rapid 
immigration  of  Chinese  to  serve  as  laborers  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  foreign  rices  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Chinese  have  been  imported  into  the  kingdom  as  follows,  since  the 
Ist  of  January: 

Pounds. 

Chinese  rice 430,627 

Japan  rice 287,000 

British  Indies 112,000 

Total 829,627 

It  may  be  stated  that  China  rice  costs,  delivered  in  Honolulu,  about 
4J  cents  per  pound,  which  includes  the  payment  of  Hawaiian  duty  of  1 J 
cents  per  pound.  Japan  and  British  India  rice  may  be  delivered  here 
for  about  3J  cents,  which  includes  the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  10  per  centum.  As  Hawaiian  rice  is  worth  in  Honolulu  from  5 J  to  6 
cents  per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plantations  would  realize  a  ma- 
terial saving  by  importing  foreign  rices  for  the  consumption  of  their  la- 
borers. That  a  larger  amount  than  829,627  pounds  has  not  been  im- 
ported during  the  year  is  owing  to  the  fact,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  here,  that  this  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  foreign  rices,  and  further,  that  the  Chinese  laborers,  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  its  use,  greatly  prefer  the  native  product  as  an 
article  of  food. 

OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  rice  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  not  extended  to  other  products.  Of 
the  chief  domestic  exports  it  will  be  seen  that  all  have  fallen  oft",  with 
the  exceptions  above  noted  and  that  of  bananas.  Of  the  fruits  which 
are  indigenous  to  this  country  and  which  grow  abundantly  may  be  men- 
tioned the  yam,  bread  fruit,  cocoanut,  sugar  cane,  arrowroot,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  banana,  ohelo-ohia  (a  juicy  apple  of  inferior  flavor)  and  the 
sweet  potato.  Many  kinds  of  esculent  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
introduced  with  success,  among  which  are  peaches,  citrons,  limes, 
guavas,  pineapples,  oranges,  grai)es,  melons,  the  chirimoya,  tamarinds, 
alligator  pears,  mangoes,  and  iigs.  Coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  mul- 
berry, and  cocoa  have  been  successfully  cultivated.  The  low  lands  of 
the  islands  are  suited  to  the  culture  of  most  of  the  tropical  plants. 
Bamee  flax-seed  and  other  fibrous  plants  only  require  skillful  cultivation 
to  produce  abundantly.  The  castor-bean  grows  profusely  and  sponta- 
neously. Wheat  and  oats  thrive  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  and  up- 
wards. 

Previous  to  the  time  when  California  became  conspicuous  as  a  grain- 
producing  country  wheat  was  extensively  grown,  and  all  the  flour  con- 
sumed in  the  country  was  manufactured  at  home.  Fine  Irish  potatoes 
are  grown  on  the  uplands  of  Maui  and  the  other  islands. 

The  chief  food  of  the  country  is  taro  {Arum  esculentum).  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  this  nutritious  plant  will  sup- 
port twenty  people  for  one  year. 

OOPFBE. 

The  coflfee  grown  on  these  islands  is  of  excellent  quality  and  com- 
mands a  high  price  in  the  markets.    The  cultivation  of  this  staple 
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has  at  various  times  been  serioasly  interfered  with  by  the  blight  which, 
taken  together  with  the  scarcity  of  labor,  will  acconnt  for  the  de- 
crease in  its  production.  The  whole  product  of  the  islands  is  now 
consumed  at  home.  With  cheaper  labor  and  more  intelligent  culti- 
Ta>tion  this  might  undoubtedly  be  made  one  of  liie  important  industries 
of  the  country. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  whole  amount  of  coffee  exported  ftom  the  first 
year  of  its  exportation. 

LABOR    AND    IMMIGRATION. 

Labor  was  a  vexed  question  on  the  Hawaiian  Inlands  as  far  back  as 
1852.  During  that  year  coolie  labor  was  imported  ftom  China  to  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations  under  contract  for  five  years.  By  1872  this 
matter  had  at^acted  the  attention  of  the  government  and  people  gen- 
erally, which  led  in  that  year  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hawaiian  Im- 
migration Society.  In  an  interesting  report  made  to  that  society  in 
1874  by  its  secretary,  I  find  that  there  were  then  3,786  laborers  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  of  which  about  3,100  were  natives,  including  nearly 
400  females,  and  the  balance  of  Chinese  and  other  races. 

The  board  reported  that  the  plantations  were  at  the  same  time  in  need 
of  more  than  one  thousand  additional  laborers. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  March  31, 1876,  $10,000  were  ex- 
pended by  the  government  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers. 
In  1876,  $22,000  were  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  and  $35,000 
for  the  "  encouragement  of  immigration."  During  the  two  years  follow- 
ing the  whole  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  country  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Chinese,  3,222 ;  other  nationalities,  315 ;  total,  3,537. 
^  The  average  wages  paid  to  these  laborers  were  from  $12  to  $15  per 
month  and  found,  being  an  advance  of  from  $6  to  $8  over  the  wages 
current  in  1875. 

In  1878  the  Hawaiian  assembly  again  appropriated  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  $50,000.  Under  this  appropriation  the  board  has 
since  sent  two  vessels  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  afberammigrants,  and 
three  other  vessels  have  been  dispatched  under  it<s  direction  in  ihe  same 
direction  by  private  parties. 

It  has  also  employed  certain  vessels  coming  from  Madeira  for  the  im- 
portation of  Portuguese.  In  the  above  manner  have  been  brought  into 
the  country  during  the  years  1878  and  1879  as  follows: 

Adults  from  South  Sea  Islands 344 

Adults  from  Madeira  Islands 319 

Children  from  Madeira  Islands 172 

Total 835 

The  laws  of  this  kingdom  permit  the  ^'shipping''  or  binding  of  labor- 
ers by  written  contract  for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  five.  When 
laborers  willftiUy  absent  themselves  firom  the  plantations  the  laws  also 
provide  for  their  arrest  and  return  to  the  place  of  their  employment,  and 
that  they  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  not  to  exceed  double  the  time  of 
their  absence. 

Most  of  the  laborers  of  the  sugar  plantations  ^iter  under  contract,  as 
above  described,  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years.  The  ruling 
wages  for  labor  during  the  present  year  have  been  $12  per  montii  and 
found ;  but  a  reduction  to  $10  per  month  has  recently  been  made,  one 
€Hf  the  results  of  the  larrn  ioH&igratioin  of  Chinese.  The  vapid  decline  of 
the  native  po|mlation  or  the  country,  besides  renderiag  neoessary  a  taarge 
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importation  t>f  foreign  labor,  has  not  failed  to  attract  general  attention 
and  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  people.  That  the  Ha- 
waiian stock  is  surely  wearing  out  from  iQng  ages  of  interbreeding,  as- 
sisted probably  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  ravages  of  a  destructive 
malady,  whose  seeds  were  originally  acquired  through  contact  with  the 
white  race,  is  a  fact  generally  recognized.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
this  decay  can  only  be  arrested  and  the  stock  recruited  and  strength- 
ened by  an  infusion  of  new  blood.  I  may  say  that  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  such  end  continues  to  excite  earnest  discussion  here.  I 
have  already  shown  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  government 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  ^milies  of  such  cognate  races  as  those 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  I  may  state  further  that  in  1878,  Hon.  H. 
A.  P.  Carter,  Hawaiian  minister  plenipotentiary  to  London,  was  in- 
structed to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  an  East  Indian  immigration, 
as  it  was  believed  that  those  people  were  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  and  would  readily  amalgamate  with  the  native  race.  The  sub- 
sequent report  of  Mr.  Carter  showed  that  owing  to  the  famine  then  pre- 
vailing in  India,  the  time  was  unfavorable  for  the  purpose. 

An  eftbit  looking  to  the  same  object  has  since  been  made  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king  and  cabi- 
net praying  ^^  that  such  steps  may  be  taken  as  ai'e  necessary  to  securing 
the  introduction  of  people  from  British  East  India." 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  however,  if  any  further  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  government  in  this  direction  as  there  must  be  a  disposition 
on  its  part  to  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  bringing  into  the  country 
a  class  of  laborers  over  whom  the  English  authorities,  in  accordance 
with  an  established  national  policy,  would  insist  in  maintaining  judicial 
jurisdiction.  In  the  mean  time  the  immigration  of  Chinese  steadily  in- 
creases. This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable  class  of  labor  for  the 
planters  which  has  been  brought  into  the  country.  But  the  Chinese  are 
not  always  content  to  serve  as  laborers  on  the  sugar  and  rice  planta- 
tions. Many  branch  out  into  other  occupations,  and  to-day  the  mer- 
cantile business  of  the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  this  people ; 
besides,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  culture  of  rice  is  almost  entirely 
carried  on  by  them — whUe  they  are  slowly  but  surely  acquiring  propri- 
etary interests  in  the  sugar  plantations. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chinese  steamer  Ho-Chung,  on  the  14th  instant^  is 
the  inception  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Steam  Navigation 
Company  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  this  country. 

With  the  Ho-Chung  comes  Mr.  Celso  Caesar  Moreno,  who,  in  a  pub- 
lished card,  states  that  he  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the  company  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Hawaiian  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  regular  steam  communication  between  Canton  and 
Honolulu.  The  result  of  Mr.  Moreno's  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be 
looked  for  with  some  interest  by  the  citizens  of  these  islands,  for 
Hawaii  as  well  as  our  own  country  has  now  a  ^^  Chinese  question  ^  ^  hich. 
is  already  beginning  to  excite  earnest  discussion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants 
now  in  the  country : 

On  December  27, 1878,  shown  by  censns : 

Chinese  males •.....•• 5,685 

Chiueee  females.^ ..«•  ....•••••.••.. 231 

Total «......^..  5,91C 
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Arriving  this  year  up  to  tbo  present  date :  ' 

Males 3,685 

Females 52 

3,737 

9,653 
Departed  since  January  1,  1879 203 

Total  Chinese  population 9, 450 

EDUCATION. 

The  islands  possess  an  efficient  school  system,  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  education  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  king. 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is  obtained  from 
direct  appropriations  by  the  legislature,  from  an  annual  tax  of  Jjf'i 
levied  on  each  male  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  between  twenty-one  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  from  the  interest  ori  a  school  fund,  and  from  the  Siile 
of  school  lands. 

During  the  fiscal  period  of  two  years,  ending  March  31,  1878,  there 
were  expended  for  purposes  of  education  nearly  $73,000,  derived  in  the 
above  manner.  All  children  on  the  islands  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  years,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  most  advanced 
institution  of  learning  is  Oahu  College,  near  this  city.  Its  curriculnni 
embraces  studies  which  are  adapted  for  preparing  the  graduates  of  the 
institution  for  entry  into  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  colleges  of  hke 
character  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  students  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year : 


Xame  of  schools. 


Number  of  Number  of 
schools.    I      boys. 


Government  common  schools 
Grovemmeut  select  schools. .. 
Independent  schools 

Total 


169 
11 
42 


222 


2,480 
684 
827 


3,991 


Number  of 
girls. 


1,833 
258 
908 


3,000 


ToUl. 


4,313 

943 

1,735 


G,991 


CENSUS. 

I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  census  of  the  Hawiian  Islands, 
taken  December  27, 1878,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education: 

Natives 44,0«« 

Half-castes 3,420 

Chinese 5,916 

Americans 1,276 

Hawaiians  bom  of  foreign  parents 947 

Britons 883 

Portuguese - 436 

Germans 272 

French ol 

Other  foreigners 666 

Total  population  December  27,  1878 -.  57,985 

Total  population  December  27,  1872 .* 56,897 

Increase  sin  cd  1672 « 1,U68 
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Number  of  natives  and  half-castes : 

In  1872 - 51,531 

In  1878 47,50d 

Decrease  since  1872 4,023 

Number  of  foreigners  in  1878 10,477 

Number  of  foreigners  in  1872 - 5,366 

Increase  since  1872 5,111 

Increase  of  foreigners  since  1872 5,111 

Decrease  of  natives  since  1872 ' 4,023* 

Total  increase  of  population  since  1872 1, 088 

Number  of  Chinese  in  1878 5,916 

Number  of  Chinese  in  1872 1,938 

Increase  of  Chinese  since  1872 3,978 

Number  of  half-castes  in  1878 3,420 

Number  of  half-castes  in  1872...'. 2,487 

Increase  of  half-castes  since  1872 933 

The  percentage  of  decrease  of  the  whole  population  has  been  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

1850  to  1853,  three  years 13.10 

1853  to  1860,  seven  years 4.70 

1860  to  1866,  six  years 9.67 

1866  to  1872,  six  years 9.62 

The  percentage  of  decrease  of  the  native  population,  including  half- 
castes,  has  been  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

I860  to  1806,  six  years, .• 12.27 

1866  to  1872,  six  years 12.31 

1872  to  1878,  six  years 7.80 

The  percentage  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion was,  in  1866, 26.50  per  cent. ;  in  1872^  27.77  per  cent. ;  in  1878,  28.06 
per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was,  in  1872,  12.08  per  cent. ;  in  1878, 13.13  per  cent. 

Number  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  in  1878,  7,608;  in  1872, 
6,869;  excess  in  favor  of  1878,  739. 

The  x>ercentage  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  the  number 
of  females  was,  in  1866,  58.39  per  cent. ;  in  1872,  62.59  per  cent. ;  in 
1878,  68.11  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  to  the  number  of 
females  was,  in  1872,  27.21  per  cent. ;  in  1878,  31.80  per  cent. 

Of  the  2,581  inhabitants  reported  for  the  island  of  Molokai,  806  were 
lepers  at  the  leper  settlement  at  Kalawao. 

BE  VENUES. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  the  following  sources : 
Foreign  imports,  fines  and  penalties,  internal  commerce,  internal  taxes, 
fees  and  perquisites,  government  realizations,  and  government  bonds. 

There  was  received  from  all  these  sources  during  the  fiscal  period  of 
two  years  ending  March  31,  1878,  $1,151,713.45.  -^ 

The  receipts  of  the  present  fiscal  period,  which  will  end  March  31, 
1880,  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  above  amount. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Iq  1878  the  legislature  approfHiated  for  the  use  of  the  goyemment 
during  the  present  fiscal  period  of  two  years,  which  will  close  as  above 
stated,  as  follows : 

Civil  list $65,500  00 

Permanent  settlements 15,075  00 

Legislature  and  privy  council 16,800  00 

Judiciary  department 84,  (U7  50 

Department  of  war 68,000  00 

•Department  of  forei^  affairs 37,600  00 

Department  of  intenor 646,846  15 

Department  of  finance 276,530  00 

Department  of  attorney-general 129, 508  00 

Bureau  of  public  instruction 88,266  00 

Hiscellaneous  expenditures 12,936  91 

1, 441, 699  56 
VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  the  principal  sugar  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  for  the  years  1875  and  1879: 

ISLAND  OP  OAHU. 


Honohdn : 

Baal  property 

Personal  property 


Total 


Sagar  diBtricts. 


« 
d 

*5 


$2,879,07 
3,203,862 


% 


7,18&tfiU- 


8,088, 4M       10.783,flM 


ISLAND  07  HAUL 


LabalQa : 

Beal  property 

Personal  property 
WaUokn: 

Real  property 

Personal  property 
Makawao: 

Beal.pioperty 

Personal  property 


Total 


HUo: 

Real  property 

Personal  property 
Kan: 

Real  property  — 

Personal  property 
NofftkKohala: 

Real  property 

Personalproperfty 
Hamal(aih; 

Real  property  — 

Personal  property 


ISLAtn)  OF  HAWAH. 


I 


368, 

247, 

103, 
119, 

273, 
190, 

385. 
198, 


425 
815 

063 
961 

107 
493 

980 
200 


Total 1,797,044 


360,577 
308;  815 

888;  000 
608.487 

1,068,536 
456,612 

8,756^067 


584,545 

450,108 

248.864 
513,217 

894.680 
390,285 

380,838 
348,475 


3, 715, 022 
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ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 


H»ii»lei: 

Beal  property 

Personal  property 
EAwadhAn: 

Real  property 

Pereonalproperty 
Lihae: 

Beal  property 

Feraonarproperty 
Koloa: 

Beal  property 

PersonaTproperty 


Total 


8ii9«  districts. 


I 

1. 

•sS 

IS 

P 

ta 

< 

<» 

$71,410 
82,800 

$165, 90» 
107,895 

51,752 
18,850 

196^  10» 
244,766 

106,200 
98,000 

824,300 
274,800 

92,970 
79,885 

145,190 
195,780 

550,517 


1.653,290 


The  total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  kingdom  the 
present  year,  1879,  upon  which  a  tax  is  levied  by  the  government  of 
three-fourths  of  one  percent.,  is  as  follows: 

Real  property $10,699,607 

PeraonAl  property 12,022,44^ 

Total 22,722,056 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  values  since  1875  of  $12,856,889^ 
The  term  personal  property  includes  growing  crops,  machinery,  all 
moneys  on  hsiaA  and  moneys  loaned,  all  mortgages,  public  stocks,  and 
stocks  in  corporations. 

PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  kingdom  on  the  1st  day  of  November  was  as. 
follows : 

Drawing  12  per  c«nt.  interest $44|600' 

Drawing 7  per  cMit.  inteiest p...        51,000' 

Drawing  9  per  cent,  interest.. 306,600 

Total 409,200 

JOHN  M.  MOETOK 

United  States  Oonsulate, 

RonoMUy  November  25, 1879. 
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HAWAIIAN  TRADE  DURING  1879.* 


No.  1. — Imports  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 


ArtioleB. 


Yalne  of         Y  alae  of 

goods  paying  goods  free,  by 

daty*        '      treaty. 


Ale,  porter,  beer,  and  cider 
Animals  and  birds 


Building  materials 

Clothin  g,  hats,  boots 

Crockery,  glassware,  lamps,  and  lamp  fixtures. 
Drugs,  surgical  instrnmentB,  and  dental  mate- 

D^-goods: 

Cottons 

Linens 

Silks 

Woolens 

Mixtures 

Fancy  goods,  millinery,  Slo 

Fish,  d^  and  salt 

Flour 

Fruits,  fresh 

Furniture 

Furs  and  ivory 

Grain  and  feea 

Groceries  and  prorisions 

Guns  and  gun  materials 

Gunpowder i  .. 

Hardware,  agricultural  implements,  and  tools  . 

Iron  and  ste^,  &,o 

Jewelry,  plate,  clocks 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Matches 

Musical  instruments 

Naval  stores 

Oils,  cocoanut,  kerosene,  whale.  See 

Paints  and  paint  oils  and  turpentine 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles 

Saddlery,  carriages  and  material 

Shocks  and  containers 

Spirits 

Stationery  and  books 

Tea 


Tin  and  tinware  and  materiiJs 

Tobacco,  cigars,  &o , 

Whalebone , 

Wlialinggear , 

Wines,  light 

Sundry  merchandise  not  included  in  above 

Sundry  unspecified  merchandise 

Charges  on  Invoices 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  added  on  uncertified  in- 
invoices 


Total 


Discount 

Damaged  and  short 


DfPOirra  AT  OTRBB  PORTS,  HAWAIIAll  ISLANDS. 


$81,912  83 
62  75 

38,711  33 
189,877  94 

29,435  69 

29.543  60 

98.690  23 
38, 042  32 
32,966  26 
69,783  64 
32,837  19 
66,046  88 
14, 144  70 
647  25 
219  30 
29,763  26 


1,890  91 

106, 015  70 

5.540  62 

4,648  41 

58, 133  42 

26. 497  79 

80, 279  71 

2, 573  96 

6,688  95 

342, 979  98 

69  43 

10,009  60 

14,618  76 

7, 618  70 

22,744  43 

10, 243  75 

81,048  43 

32,783  31 

3, 010  01 

10. 249  94 

11, 980  73 

6,566  90 

3, 610  82 


268  71 
2,596  88 

60,966  66 
2,148  84 

49, 621  98 

4, 576  43 


$78, 518  96 

49, 890  26 

66,606  00 

970  57 


Value  of 

goods  in 

bond. 


$11,342  81 


78, 662  74 


11,766  94 

4,806  78 

1,858  62 

52,300  71 

80,845  38 

4, 762  70 

32,337  19 

^222  80 

53^403  20 

217,772  12 

1.906  16 


149, 551  14 

38,471  12 

2,023  82 

20.968  78 

183,198  84 

199,477  18 

8,963  70 


29,002  02 

54,446  60 

503  00 

448  11 

46,643  30 

9,850  22 


32,777  66 


49, 249  63 
19,868  46 


32,282  81 
'29,'862'54' 


1, 691, 270  93  !  1, 628, 142  49 


Kahnlui 

Hilo 

Xealakekua 


7,377  84 
4,639  73 


110, 262  64 

93,407  62 

142  88 


Value  of  free  goods. 
Grand  total 


587  96 

26  30 

23  57 

3, 189  47 

2,854  75 

113  04 

109  92 

1, 014  80 

3,001  86 

69.600  77 

1, 071  01 

8,818  80 


29,768  54 


731  60 
6.582  20 
4,19156 


4,796  47 


187,529  05 


28,345  47 
4, 113  19 


34  66 


910  58 

6,310  92 

701  16 

216  09 

2,684  46 

680 

808  00 

663  88 


538  61 
632  92 
827  75 


3,006  50 


107  99 
10, 622  17 
4,978  98 
2  00 
1,808  24 
1,741  07 
3,844  07 


TotaL 


$43.255  64 
78,5ri  n 
89,512  12 

251,584  86 
81,107  42 

29,760  60 

179,927  43 
18,048  62 
33,764  26 
82,213  46 
37,642  97 
68,444  11 
66,978  83 
81,820  88 
4,962  00 
65, 106  95 
8.222  80 
66,402  10 

884, 409  90 

12,426  71 

4,650  41 

204,482  80 
61,709  98 
86, 147  10 
23, 542  09 

189,887  79 

543,045  13 

4,049  43 

10,033  17 

47,410  25 

64,815  05 

23,860  47 

10, 801  78 

78,706  53 

45^585  30 

72,519  78 

44,098  61 

20,799  53 

6,666  00 

82,618  98 

19,383  45 

900  21 

9, 178  17 

96^880  02 

2,148  84 

84,282  00 

4,576  43 


8,404,942  47 


27,458  66 


8.3n,483  81 


215.855  17 


3.593,838  98 
140,689  41 


8.742,978  30 


*  From  the  report  of  the  oolleofcor-general  of  customs  at  Honolulu  for  the  year  1879. 
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No.  2. — Valtie  of  goods  paying  duty. 

Imported  at  Honolula  from — 

United  States,  Pacific  ports ^ |361,919  49 

United  States,  Atlantic  ports 33,070  59 

GreatBritain 798,261  17 

Germany • 185,867  69 

China 86,443  43 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 65, 922  73 

France 26,256  94 

British  Columbia 11, 102  20 

Mioronesi a,  Gnano  Islands,  Slo 2,993  43 

Society  Islands 869  56 

Sea,  by  whalers 508  87 

Total  Honolulu 1,573,816  10 

At  Kahului,  from  United  States,  Pacific  ports 7, 377  84 

AtHilo,  from  United  States,  Pacific  ports 4,639  73 

Total  at  all  ports 1,585,833  67 

Value  of  goods  and  t^pMU  bonded. 

From — 

United  States,  Pacific  ports |69,851  50 

United  States,  Atlantic  ports 8,320  52 

GreatBritain 43,683  98 

China 39,459  97 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 11, 428  31 

France 7,597  11 

Germany 4,876  06 

Sea,  by  whalers 1,122  04 

Micronesia,  Guano  Islands,  &c 775  83 

Total  Honolulu 187,115  32 

AtKahului 34  66 

Total  at  aU  ports 187,149  98 

Value  of  goods  free  from  the  United  States,  free  by  treaty. 

United  States,  Pacific  ports $1,317,824  62 

United  States,  Atlantic  ports 298,727  77 

AtKahului 110,262  54 

AtHilo 93,407  52 

AtKealakekua 142  88 

Total 1,8:^0,355  33 

Value  of  goods  imported  free. 

Animals  and  birds $130  00 

Bags  and  containers  (returned) 442  32 

Books,  printed  in  Hawaiian 1,272  10 

Coal,  atHonolulu 37,791  77 

Diplomatic  representatives 812  86 

Foreign  navies 1,558  40 

By  traders 5,494  49 

HisMjgeety 8,467  75 

Hawaiian  Government 56,036  42 

Personal  and  household  effects  (old  and  in  use) 16,227  50 

Iron,  plate  and  pig 17,159  74 

Plants  and  seeds 30  00 

Betumed  cargo 2,038  50 

Specie $160,500  00 

Sheathing  metal 1,689  61 

Sundries,  by  permission 487  95 

Total 149,639  41 

43  C  B— VOL  n 
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BAum^f  imports  Httwaiian  Islands. 

Value  goods  free  by  treaty $1,890,355  33 

Value  goods  paying  duty 1,585,833  67 

Value  goods  and  spirits  bonded 187,149  96 

Value  goods  and  spirits  free • 149,639  41 

Total 3,748,978  39 

No.  3.— 2>omM(io  exporiSf  jETatoaiian  Islands, 

Suffar •• ...pounds.. 

Molasses gallons.. 

Paddy • pounds.. 

Rice  ......  ......  .••••••••••.•.••.•••..........•.•.••...•.....do.... 

Coffee do.... 


Salt  .J..- tons. 

Poi barrels. 

Fungus • pounds. 

Bananas • bunohes. 

Whalebone pounds. 

Goat-skins number. 

Hides do... 

Calf-skins do... 

Pulu pounds. 

Wool do... 

Rum gallons. 

Cattle bead. 

Betel  leaves boxes. 

Peanuts • pounds. 

Total  vaXue  domesUo  produce  ea^ortsd. 

Total  value  domestic  produce  exported 

Furnished  as  supplies  to  merchantmen,  as  per  estimate 

Furnished  as  supplies  to  national  vessels,  as  per  estimate 

Furnished  as  supplies  at  all  other  ports,  as  per  estimate. 


49,020,972 

87,475 

38,815 

4,79^813 

74,275 

'  60 

167 

2,571 

12,369 

816 

24,940 

24,885 

168 

137,001 

464,308 

2,184 

50 

62 

27,525 


$3,587,503  76 

55,000  00 

20,000  00 

3,000  00 


Total 3,665,503  76 

Total  of  all  sacports,  HmsaUan  Islands, 

Value  foreign  goods  exported $116,214  21 

Value  domestic  goods  exported 3,587,503  76 

Value  domestic  goods  furnished  as  supplies  (estimated ) 78, 000  00 

Total 3,781,717  97 

No.  A,— Table  of  principal  domestic  exports^  Hawaiian  IslandSf  showing  the  country  iowkick 

exported. 


Artiolea. 


•s| 

-I 
9-a 


Sagar pounds.. 

Molaaae« galloiiB.. 

Faddy pounds. . 

Bioe do.... I 

Coffee do...., 

Salt tons..i 

Pol barrels..' 

Fungus pounds.. I 

Bananas bunches. .  - 

Ooatoskins pieces . .  { 

Calf-skins do  ... 

Pulu pounds..! 

"Wool do — ' 

Hides pieces.. 

Cattle head.. 

Betel  leaves boxes . . ' 

Peanuts pounds..  | 

Whalebone do ' 

Rum gallonsr-' 


49, 01«,  276 

81,325 

38,815 

4,700,580 

68,134 

50 


4,076 


a1 


N 


s 


OB 


100 


1,300 
882 


884 


18,200      2)300 
200 


4,000 
3,672 


800 
12,360 
24,940 


139 


2,271 


25,447 
270, 379  j 
14,202  , 


111,554 


62 

27,  525 

816 


i 


O 

H 


600 


200 

2,068 


2,318 
2^2 


3,683 
2U 


28 


168 


198,929 
10,683 


60 


1,170 


4«.(k20.ffn 

87,475 

38.815 

4,792,813 

74.275 

50 

Iff? 

2,571 

12,900 
24,940 

168 

137,001 

464.306 

2i8)tt 

50 

62 

27.525 

816 

1,170 


r 
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SiaUfment  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  oonsUlar  district  of  Honolulu^ 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  the  United  States  for  ike  years  ending  Sq^temher  30 — 


Artiolesr 


1B75. 


SagKT  And  molnaneB 

Molasae* 

Bioe 

Hides 

GiMi-skins 

Pnla 

Coffee 

Paddy. 


11,158,710  62 


Wool 

Fiuigns 

Household  soods 

Whale  oil 

Whalebone  and  ivory 

Salt 

Fan 

Peanuts 

Tallow ,.. 

Ck>ooa-niit  oil .,. 

Sperm-oil 

^inm 

iLeroeene 

MIsoeUaoeouB 


Total  Talue 


1876. 


$1,069,034  79 


68.644  44 

66,990  00 

84,292  43 

20,731  85 

22, 115  80 

8,837  86 

3,284  90 

58,808  88 

4,648  43 

805  00 

10.742  76 

25,073  85 

477  50 


27,153  82 


1,474,756  13 


$2,832.599  84 


85, 219  73 
22,689  99 
84, 614  00 
10, 018  54 
31. 174  38 
10, 092  10 
11,021  74 
50,762  56 
1,048  03 


20,985  20 
28,522  92 


11, 117  96 
2,241  77 


19,671  80 


1877. 


$2,586,124  28 


137,126  89 

20,355  58 

25.954  74 

2,222  22 

88,280  95 

21.779  44 

12.968  86 

6,789  76 

1.702  26 


21.145  42 


6^934  02 

2,548  27 
4,437  60 
6,115  61 


12,109  64 


1878. 


1879. 


165,613  38 
75,974  03 
88,965  53 
8.295  45 
25^974  69 
85,776  96 
12,944  48 
27, 782  18 
987  12 


16, 181  40 
63.680  47 


869  18 
7,468  92 
1,185  96 
7,884  86 
2,782  18 


18,859  26 


1.898,220  46 


76,585  67 


2, 647, 005  05 


1,248,784  59 


3, 140, 649  61 


498,646  56 


$3,066,848  24 

10.776  24 

239,170  16 

15,968  04 

18,089  89 

2,5«1M 

9,617  28 

88,828  or 

16, 156  29 

24,574  02 


30,342  14 
425  09 


61S88 


694  67 


1.427  2S 

7.058  68 

20.594  8ft 


8,496.126  48 


357,475  87 


Yean. 


Imports. 


1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


$28^881  00 
199, 186  87 
158,069  71 
189,068  66 
226,574  23 
209,149  34 
124.746  45 
198,224  75 


$90,688,06 
70,280  64 
69,648  68 
78,658  26 
98,520  17 

101,638  41 
79,776  59 

107,351  04 


$287,740  00 
89,512  83 
148, 181  18 
246,922  50 
173,350  60 
841.706  15 
689, 115  64 
900,945  15 


$343,830  95 
1, 100, 642  52 
1, 619. 987  61 
1,820,355  38 


$920,806  04 

795,446  94 

784,004  24 

964.040  53 

542,880  95 

1.776,427  50 

2,058,159  84 

2, 309, 080  43 


$1,746,178  97 
1.437, 611  77 
1,310,887  40 
1,682.47198 
1,8U.  770  66 
2.554,866  69 
8.046,aii76 
3,742,978  86 


Years. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Sxports. 


I 

1 

o 
H 


P 

8 

Is 

I 

H 


$1,145, 
1.666, 
1. 219, 
1,647, 
1.156, 
2,308, 
8,256, 
3,658, 


990  67 
581  84 

813  60 
778  79 
221  06 
773  23 
124  28 
764  64 


$1, 607, 521  99 
2,128,054  66 
1, 839, 620  27 
2,089,736  00 
2, 241, 041  01 
2, 676, 202  08 
3,548,471  84 
3,781,717  97 


Customs. 


Hawaiian 
isteredT 


M 


I 

a 
§ 


$218, 

198, 
183, 
213, 
199, 
230, 
284, 
350, 


875  43 
655  76 
857  66 
447  21 
036  40 
498  71 
426  42 
671  05 


54 
58 

54 
51 
45 
54 
55 
63 


6.407  24 
8,561  19 
8, 101  67 
7.875  94 
6,758  64 
8.994  57 
7.948  81 
10,022  94 
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Yean. 


Merchant  Tesflela  and  ateamers 
touching  at  Hawaiian  Islands. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


i  *^ 

^ 

1 

O  ^ 

o  ^ 

^ 

23,975 

flu 

3^ 

146 

90 

76 

61,826 

109 

66 

26,880 

120 

74 

41,350 

132 

90 

75,639 

141 

117 

81, 417 

181 

156 

102,621 

232 

177 

99, 102 

251 

88,647 

62,767 

71,266 

93,110 

108, 706 

120,907 

163,640 

151, 576 


Paaaen^rsta- 
tLatiGS. 


1,032 

733 

751 

850 

2.891 

2,020 

4,239 

7,763 


775 
779 
654 
&J 
802 
1,027 
l,41g 


SOCIETT   ISLANDS. 

TAHITI. 


Report^  by  Consul  Atwaier^  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  Tahiti  for  the 

year  1879. 

Business  has  been  unasually  dull  during  the  past  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  produce  requiring  constant  labor  is  neglected  for  the 
lack  of  laborers.  The  true  Tahitian  will  not  work  any  more  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  acquire  the  few  necessaries  of  life  and  to  pay  his  road  and  head 
tax,  and  the  introduction  of  other  islanders  is  attended  with  so  many 
obstacles  and  expenses,  that  it  is  seldom  undertaken. 

The  culture  of  the  vanilla  plant,  which  started  with  such  an  imi>etus 
a  few  years  ago,  has  subsided  for  the  want  of  purchasers  for  the  beans. 
Few  understand  how  to  prepare  the  bean  for  market,  consequently  it 
brings  an  inferior  price. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  most  reliable  investment.  Eight  years  after 
the  nut  is  planted  a  full-bearing  tree  will  have  grown  up,  netting^  on  an 
average,  30  cents  per  annum.  The  tree  does  not  receive  the  shghtest 
care,  and  always  contains  nuts  in  some  stage  of  growth.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  hold  about  60  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000 
trees  on  Tahiti,  the  fruit  of  which  is  nearly  all  consumed  as  food  on  the 
island. 

The  export  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco,  which  amounted  formerly  to 
5,000,000  per  annum,  dropped  to  1,500,000  this  year.  Most  likely  the 
export  will  cease  altogether  very  soon,  owing  to  the  increasing  produc- 
tion in  Southern  California. 

Commerce  between  here  and  San  Francisco  is  on  the  increase,  and 
would  be  more  so  if  our  principal  productions — cotton,  copra,  and  pearl 
shell — ^were  consumed  in  the  States,  and  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
As  it  is,  exchange  is  against  us,  and  every  vessel  takes  away  our  coin, 
which  entails  a  heavy  loss,  as  silver  coins  such  as  we  send — ^five  fiuncs, 
peso,  and  sol  pieces — are  at  a  heavy  discount  in  San  Francisco. 

The  local  government  have  offered  a  subsidy  of  $30,000  per  annum 
for  two  steamers  of  450  tons  each  to  make  monthly  trips  between  here 
and  San  Francisco,  touching  at  the  Marquesas  on  the  voyage  here; 
schedule  time,  twenty-two  days.  It  is  expected  that  steamers  will  com- 
mence rnnning  within  the  next  eight  months. 

The  duty  on  imports  for  1880  is  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  alco- 
hols 15  cents  additional  per  liter.    Twelve  per  cent,  duty  will  be  levied 
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on  all  moneys  bat  those  of  France  introduced  into  the  colony  after  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1880.    Ko  changes  have  been  made  in  the  tariff  for  wharfage, 
pilotage,  licenses,  &c.,  i^m  th%t  of  1879. 
Freight  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  $8  per  ton. 
Exchange  on  San  Francisco,  10  days'  sight,  15  per  cent,  premium  ^  on 
Liverpool,  90  days'  sight,  10  per  cent,  premium. 

DORENCE  ATWATEB. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tahitij  December  31, 1879. 


statement  ahomng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Tahiti  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1879. 


From— 

BMTKRKD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

SailinsTes. 
sels. 

Total. 

Ko. 

Tons. 

Ko. 

13 

8 

16 
88 

81 
40 
26 

Tons. 

No. 

15 

8 

22 
114 

81 
40 
26 

Tons. 

British 

Sydney,  Auckland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

France,  New  Caledonia,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Harqnesas,  Pomoto,    and  Lee- 

wMd  IsUmds. 
Leeward  Islands 

2 

366 

1,603 
3,567 

4,270 

1,888 
5,535 
4,221 

1,961 
8,587 

*""6,'570 

1,886 
6,685 

4,221 

'PifmCrb  .......  r  - ,  -  -  - 

French  (men-of-war) . . . 
French  protectorate . . . 

Leeward  Iilanda 

7 
26 

"i,'300" 

German .....  .......... 

Hamhnrff  and  Leeward  Islands . . 

United  States 

San  Francisco 

Totals 

85 

1,668 

220 

21,114 

265 

22;  772 

Flag. 


To— 


Steamers. 


British. 
French 


French  (men-of-war) 
French  protectorate 


Leeward  Islands 

German 

United  States.... 


Totals 


Sydney,  Auckland,and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

France,  New  Caledonia,  and  San 
Francisco. 

New  Caledonia  and  islands 

Karqnesas,  Pomoto,  and  Lee- 
ward Island. 

Leeward  Islands 

Hamburg  Mid  Leeward  Islands.. 

San  Francisco 


No. 


2 


Tons. 


7 
26 


868* 


35 


1,800 


1,658 


CLB1.RRD. 


SaiUnff  res- 
sels. 


No. 


18 

0 

13 
83 

31 
41 
26 


215 


Tons. 


1,608 
2,612 


4,117 

1,888 
6,436 
4,221 


20,886 


TotaL 


No. 


15 

8 

20 
109 

81 
41 
25 


250 


Tons. 


1.961 
2,612 


6,447 

1,888 
6^435 
4,221 


22,574 


Tonnage  of  men-of-war  unknown. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORTS. 


Department  of  State, 
WaehingUm,  April  3,  1879. 

To  the  oonsuU-generaly  consuls,  and  commercial  agents  of  (he  United  States : 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  representations  made  to  the  Department  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable that  the  next  annual  report  of  consular  affairs  should  contain  a  table  showing 
the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  at  those  places  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts where  meteorological  observations  are  taken.  For  the  purposes  of  these  re« 
ports  the  year  will  be  understood  to  be  the  fiscal  year. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWARD, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


AFRICA. 


SIEREA  LEO:^^E. 

Sain-fall  in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa. 


Period. 

QuAntity  in  inches. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

'»T»nn»'Y  *•'>  Mait'-h  -     -,., , .^ 

2.02 
26.89 
70.68 
82.81 

3.01 

82.02 

101.74 

26.87 

5.18 

April  tA  J"i|ii« , , 

86.88 

'July  to  September 

105^70 

October  to  December 

Total 

181.00 

163.14 

The  town  is  so  situated  as  regards  declivity,  and  the  drains  are  so 
well  arranged,  that  this  immense  amount  of  water  is  readily  conveyed 
to  the  sea  without  doing  any  damage. 

The  health  of  the  colony  during  the  past  rainy  season  has  been  re- 
markably good,  the  temperature  ranging  from  76^  to  86^  Fahr.  in  the 
shade. 

J.  A.  LEWIS,  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  October  27, 1879. 
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AMERICA. 

BBAZII.. 

SANTOS. 

^tfi-/a7Z  at  Sant08  as  shaum  by  the  hydrometer  of  tke  San  Paulo  Bailroad  eince  January  1, 

1879. 


Konthfl. 


1879. 

Janxuiy 

Febraary 

ICttroh 

^;;::::-.::::::::::::::::;::;::: 

June 

Jvlj 

August 

September 

October 

Noyember 

Total 


Day. 


Nigbt. 


JLTerage, 
day  and 
night 


V.  S.  ind^ee,.  XT.  S.  inehee.  IT.  8.  indim 


&2 
8.3 

a.4 

2.6 
1.7 
2.6 
0.7 
L2 
2.0 
0.9 
L6 


28.1 


8.1 
6L2 
4.2 
4.3 
LO 
8.9 
L8 
2.5 
4.1 
0.8 
0.8 


38.7 


17.3 
9.5 
7.« 
S.g 
17 
6L& 
2.5 
817 
11 
1.7 
2.4 


66.^ 


UinTED  States  Coksulatb, 

Santot,  December  9,  1879. 


WM.  T.  WRIGHT,  Ooneul. 


AUSTRALIA. 


M  E  I.  B  O  V  B  N  E  . 


The  climate  of  Victoria  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  South- 
em  Italy.  "Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world,"  says  a  competent 
authority,  ^^is  it  possible  to  find  fewer  impediments  to  ont-door  labor  or 
recreation,  as  regards  the  weather,  than  in  Victoria.  Though  the  sum- 
mer is  invariably  marked  by  a  few  days  of  great  heat,  yet  even  in  this 
season  there  are  many  days  when  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  oool,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  cUmate  experienced  in  this  colony  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  A  cloudless  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  a 
refreshing  breeze  are  characteristics  of  the  greater  number  of  days  in 
each  of  those  seasons ;  and  while  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  those  diseases  which  yearly  sweep  oS  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  it  is  yet  equally  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  colder  countries."  The  mean  temperature  is  67<^ 
Fahr.,  and  the  mercury  rarely  falls  below  the  fireezing  point.  January 
is  the  hottest  and  July  the  coldest  month  in  the  year.  The  climate  is 
not  only  pleasant  but  salubrious.  The  death-rat^  for  Victoria,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  15.53  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  while  that 
of  England  Wales  is  22.40.  The  following  are  the  results  of  meteor- 
ologies observations  taken  at  Melbourne  during  the  past  eleven  years : 


EUROPE NOEWAT. 
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EUROPE. 
If  OBW  AT. 

CHKISTIANIA. 

The  year  1878  was  remarkable  for  its  mild  temperature.  The  mean 
temperatnre  of  this  place  was  4°.87  Reaumur,  against  3oJ23  in  1877. 
The  normal  mean  temperature  here  is  4°,13  Beaamar. 

Ou  the  29th  of  June,  the  warmest  day  of  the  year,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  23°.8  Beaomnr,  and  on  the  coldest  day,  the  21st  of  December,  at 
16°  nuder  zero.  Beanmor.  The  total  rain-fall  amounted  to  18.4  iN'orwe- 
gian  inches.  According  to  instructions,  I  give  subjoined  a  table  of  the 
relative  humidity  and  rain-ialU  in  this  city  during  tiie  year  ending  June 
30, 1879. 


Hoatlu. 

BaUtlve 
hamldlt;. 

BaitttUL 

1878. 

«8 
i8 
88 

81 

84 

TS 
N 

Jfeten. 

§&----:-:::::::::";■-;:■:::-:;::;;:::::::::•:::::;:;;;■ 

ISTd. 

OERBABD  GA.nE,  Oomul 
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GOTHEl^BUBG. 


Statement  showing  the  rainfall  and  monthly  average  of  humidity  at  meteorological  8ta^iO%$ 
within  the  consular  tUstriet  of  Gothenburg  far  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Monthd. 


1878. 

July ^ 

Aagnat 

•September 

October 

Koyember 

December 

1879. 

Jannsry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Bain-£ftll  for  year 


BainfaU  In— 

Ootbenbnrg. 

Lund. 

^IflS 

MiUimeteri. 

'MUHmetert, 

27.8 

4a6 

65 

98.2 

77.6 

60 

94.8 

50.1 

76 

eao 

40.2 

83 

82.9 

84.8 

84 

74.2 

40.6 

90 

5.6 

24.7 

09.7 

39.2 

33.7 

14.3 

26.1 

79.9 

100.3 

40.3 

8618 

6L7 

754.1 

694.0 

ITnitsd  States  Cokbulatb, 

Oothenburg^  SepUmber  30, 1879 


ERNEST  L.  OPPENHEIM, 

OofWuL 


Tables  of  humidity  for  various  places  in  Sweden  during  ike  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

BAINFALL  (RAIN  AND  SNOMT). 
[In  millimeters]. 


Stations. 


Hapaoanda  . 
Hemdaand.. 

TTpsala 

Stockholm . . 
Karlstad.... 
Gtothenburg 

Wisby , 

Lund 


1878. 

■ 

>* 

I 

13 

i 

1 

29.9 

28.9 

76.0 

66.8 

3a5 

214.7 

76L5 

48.2 

35.5 

8L0 

67.2 

54.6 

62.0 

57.8 

37.8 

76.0 

43.9 

67.5 

35.4 

48.9 

27.8 

93.2 

94.3 

60.0 

46.7 

4&5 

27.2 

80.6 

40.6 

77.6 

50.1 

40.2 

I 


62.4 
5L4 
53.4 
56.2 
61.4 
82.9 
101.6 
84.8 


59.1 
48.5 
51.2 
49.6 
78.6 
74.2 
8&1 
40.6 


1879. 


I 


22.9 
23.5 
17.6 
24.9 
2&0 
6.6 
29.2 
24.7 


86.4 
4L8 
27.6 
41.2 
46L6 
69.7 
36.8 
89.2 


« 


40.8 

7.7 

9.9 

7.2 

9.8 

83.7 

2L2 

14.8 


I 


16.9 
87.6 
88.7 
40.8 
83.2 
26.1 
87.7 
79l9 


I 


42.4 

85.6 
44.8 
88.1 
82.0 
100.3 
29.2 
40.3 


9 

s 


84.4 

88.0 
64.3 
33.8 
70.8 
86.3 
2.8 
6L7 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  OF  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY. 


Stations. 


1879. 


Haparanda. 
Hemosand . 

TTpsala 

Stockholm . 
Karlstad... 
Ootbenburg 
Wisby 


1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

60.0 

76.0 

86.0 

94.0 

94.0 

98.0 

67.0 

77.0 

80.0 

87.0 

88.0 

96.0 

72.1 

78.2 

86.4 

9L0 

92.3 

98.0 

69.0 

74.0 

86.0 

87.0 

90.0 

94.0 

67.0 

70.0 

78.0 

85.0 

84.0 

87.0 

65.0 

60.0 

76.0 

83.0 

84.0 

90.0 

76.0 

7&0 

80.0 

85.0 

86.0 

88.0 

The  calculations k)f  the  data  for  1879 
will  not  be  available  before  1880. 


Uxitbd  States  Consulate,  Stockholm,  SepUmber  80, 1879. 


NERE  A.  ELFWINO. 
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BBRLnr  AND  FEANKFORT-OI^THBODER. 

In  compliance  with  circular  instmctions,  nnder  date  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1879, 1  beg  to  sabjoin  a  table  showing  the  humidity  of  each  month 
of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  at  the  meteorological  stations  in  the 
cities  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  as  follows,  viz: 


Month. 


187a 

July 

Aagust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1879. 

January 

FebruAiy 

Miurch 

April 

May 

June 


BerlixL 


Absolnte 
bomidity. 


French  Itnet. 
4.51 
5.06 
4.33 
3.58 
2.31 
L80 


1.52 
L90 
1.62 
2.38 
3.04 
4.42 


RelAtive 
humidity. 


Pereenlage, 
70 
71 
73 
79 
81 
85 


88 
86 
75 
73 
61 
66 


Frankfort^m-the-Oder. 


Absolute 
humidity. 


RelatiTe 
humidity. 


Frenth  lines, '  FeretnlUigB. 


4.44 

73 

5.05 

74 

4.23 

77 

3.43 

82 

2.28 

85 

1.84 

91 

L48 

94 

1.93 

90 

1.80 

82 

2.40 

78 

3.09 

68 

4.37 

«» 

UifiTBD  States  Conbulatb-Gsneral, 

Berlin,  September  30,  1879. 


H.  KREISMANN,  Coneul-Genend, 


BEESLAU. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  the  following  table  is  given  showing 
the  average  humidity  for  each  month  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879, 
in  every  place  in  the  district  where  observations  were  made : 


Brealau . . . 
Beuthen . . 
Bromberg 
EichberK 
Goerlith  . 
Griinberg 
Guhrau . . 
Oppeln  .. 

Posen 

Batibor . . 


1878. 


July. 


70.6 

77.4 

74.8 

76.8 

70 

89.4 

74 

69.2 

72.3 

69.2 


August 


77.4 

81.3 

75.9 

78.8 

74 

81.3 

73 

74.9 

7L4 

72.6 


September. 


70.9 

8L2 

80 

76.8 

74 

70.1 

70 

73 

72.7 

73.4 


October. 


79.5 

87.8 

89.4 

77.4 

79 

84 

80 

82.8 

88.6 

80.8 


November. 


84.1 

89.5 

91.7 

82.4 

82 

86.8 

84 

86w6 

84.9 

82.9 


I>eoembQr. 


86.9 

92.8 

90.3 

84.6 

86 

90.4 

89 

84.8 

88.2 

85.6 


Breslau . . 
Beuthen . 
Bromberg 
Bichberg 
Goerlith . 
Griinberg 
Guhrau.. 
Oppeln  .. 

Poeen 

Ratibor.. 


1879. 


Janaary. 


87.4 

94.9 

98.3 

90.3 

89 

93.9 

90 

88.3 

88.4 

84.9 


February. 


84 

93.9 

91.3 

86.6 

86 

90.3 

87 

86.6 

86.9 

84.2 


March. 


78.3 


81.7 

80.6 

80 

87 

80 

78.9 

81.7 

78 


April. 


75.7 


7&6 

76.9 

74 

78.8 

75 

76.9 

77.8 

75.5 


May. 


7L3 


66.6 

75.2 

69 

74.2 

71 

77.4 

69 

75.8 


June. 


69.8 


68 


78.4 
66 
74 
66.9 


UinxED  States  CoxstfLATs, 

Breslau,  October  1,  1879. 


HENRY  niTHMAR,  OensuL 


EUROPE— GERMANY. 
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CHEMXITZ. 

Statement  showing  the  humidity  of  the  afmosphere  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony ,  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1879. 


Months. 


TJmTED  States  Cox8UI*atr, 

Chemnitz,  October  1,  1879. 


1878. 

October 

November 

DecevD  ber 

1879.  • 

Jannary 

February , 

March : 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

AnguBt 

September 


74.5 
74.6 
74.3 


72.4 
72,1 
72 


74.4 

72 

73.9 

71 

75.1 

72.4 

73.6 

71.8 

74.1 

72.2 

78.8 

72.5 

74 

72.6 

73.9 

72.8 

74.6 

73 

Mean. 


73.4 
73.1 
72.9 

73.6 
72.5 
73.6 
72.8 
73.8 
73.2 
73.1 
73.4 
78.6 


N.  K.  GRIGGS,  ConguL 


COLOGNE. 

Table  showing  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  rainfall. 


Monthfl. 


Treves  (Trier). 


Godesberg. 


Mean  of 

relative 

humidity. 


1878. 

Jnly 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 

1879. 
January . . 
February . 

Mkrch 

April 

May 

June 


Per  cent. 
70.88 
74.16 
76.99 
82.70 
8L31 
86.86 

84.72 
81.97 
73.26 
73.34 

(*) 
71.49 


Monthly  rain- 
fall. 


Mean  of 

relative 

humidity. 


Paririan  lines.     Percent 


11.54 
38.98 
8.23 
48.33 
29.63 
24.38 

27.36 
26.64 
6.29 
14.32 
16.02 
46.71 


78.30 
80.23 
80.38 
80.95 
8L53 
87.99 

86.70 
80.16 
73.16 
76.77 
75.22 
75.22 


*Not  noted  on  account  of  illness  of  the  observer. 
Note. — 11.2696  Parisian  lines  equal  to  1  English  inch. 

Unitbd  States  Covsitlatk, 

Cologne,  September  30,  1879. 

44  O  K— VOL  n 


Monthly  rain- 
fan. 


Pariiian  lines. 

2iyn 

36.46 
9.97 
14.68 
18.14 
21.39 

27.75 
21.13 
4.17 
26.86 
36.91 
*  39.92 


Cologne. 


Mean  of 

relative 

humidity. 


Monthly  rain- 
fall 


Percent. 
82.86 
83.20 
86.89 
87.72 
86.82 
86.85 


Parisian  lines. 
19.08 
40.16 
9.65 
18.16 
27.91 
20.68 


81.65 

33.65 

81.81 

29.26 

73.99 

6.62 

75.26 

24.58 

71.16 

30.29 

74.33 

48.37 

GEORGE  E.  BUI.LOCK,  ConsuL 
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CREFELD. 


Table  showing  rainfall^  snowfall,  and  ihunder'Storms  observed  at  CrefeUl  from  July  1,  1878 

to  June,  30,  1879. 


Montha. 


1878. 

July 

Au^Bt  ... 
September 
October '. . . 
Kovember. 
December . 

1879. 
Jannarj... 
Febmary  . 

Harch, 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Par^Hnet. 
26.9 
33.7 

11.2        I 
26.4 
36.8 
23.7 


8 


33 
31 
7.4 
43.8 
11.9 
50.9 


Kain  and 
anow. 


16 
13 
16 
20 
20 

1,5 
17 
13 
20 
11 
20 


387. 5 


198 


Thunder- 
atoms. 


Doyc. 

4 
8 
1 
1 


2 

4 
9 


29 


CTxiTED  States  Commkrctal  Agkxct, 

Or^eld,  September  30,  1879. 


BKET  HARTE,  Cotnmercial  ^ge»f. 


FRANKFOBT-ON-THEMAIN. 

I  regret  that  it  ha«  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  table  of  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  daring  each  month  of  the  past  year^  as  desired  by 
Department  circular  of  April  3  last.  Owing  to  the  impeifection  of 
instruments  used,  no  accurate  observations  of  humidity  have  been  made 
here  for  several  months  past,  and  the  association  having  charge  of  the 
matter  prefers  not  to  communicate  an  incorrect  tabulation,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  from  this  time  on  correct  observations  shall  be 
taken  and  furnished  to  this  office.  In  lieu  of  a  monthly  table  for  this 
year  I  inclose,  marked  M,  a  table  showing  the  average  humidity  during 
ea<;h  season  of  1878,  together  with  the  average  rainfall  and  temperature, 
and  the  death-rate  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  this  city  during  tiiat 
year. 

ALFKED  E.  LEE, 

Constd'Oenei'dl, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort'On-the-Main^  September  30,  1879. 


Areraje  temperature,  kumUlity  of  Uie  atmosphere,  and  rainfall  at  Frankforl-OH-tJi  e-J/aia 

during  the  year  1878. 

[Temperature — Reaumur.  J 
Annual  variation : 

Average  annual  temperature -f-  8.© 

Ma^mum 4-23.9 

Minimum —  7.8 

November,  1877: 

Maximum -fl*^*^ 

Minimum 0 

Average  of  month -f  5. 1? 
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December,  1877 : 

Maximam +  7. 8 

.     Minimum - —  3.8 

Average  of  month +.  1-^ 

January,  1878 : 

Maximum +  7.T 

Minimum -|-  7.3 

Averi^e  of  mouth -h  0.81 

February,  1878 : 

Maximum H-11-  ^ 

Minimum —  5.3 

Average  of  month -(-  2.97 

March,  ltf78: 

Maximum -f-H-S 

Minimum —  2.8 

Average  of  mouth -f-  3.8 

April,  1878: 

Maximum -|-18 

Minimum +0.8 

Average  of  month -j-  8.53 

May,  1878: 

Maximum 4-23 

Minimum +4.2 

Average  of  month -|-12. 26 

June,  1878 : 

Maximum +23. 2 

Minimum +5.8 

Average  of  mouth +1^4.19 

July,  1878: 

Maximum : +23.9 

Miuimum +6.9 

Average  of  month +14.73 

August,  1878 : 

Maximum +23.7 

Minimum +8 

Average  of  month -...  +14.92 

September,  1878 : 

Maximum... +21.8 

Minimum -4-3.7 

Average  of  month +12.44 

October,  le78: 

Maximum +16.8 

Minimum +  ^^^ 

Average  of  month '. +  8.31 

Average  humidity,  by  Klinkerf uee's  hygrometer : 

Winter 77 

Spring 66.6 

Summer 75.6 

Autumn 85 

Average  rainfall,  stated  in  Paris  lines : 

Wnter 53.81 

Spring 90.51 

Summer 112.01 

Autumn 82.76 

Per  cent,  of  rainfall  greater  than  average 27 

Number  of  cloudy  days : 

Winter 80 

Spring 58 

'  Summer 51 

Autumn    60 

Nature  of  soil :  Alluvium. 

Klectrioal  phenomena — thunderstorms 34 

Annual  death  rate  per  thousand  inhabitants  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main : 

Death  rate,  exclusive  of  stillborn 21.4 

Diseases: 

Pulmonary 871 

Kidney 46 

Liver :)7 

Heart 13.5 

Death  rate,  1851-75,  per  thousand 18.9 
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MAXN^HEIM. 

Humiditjf  of  each  ntonth  of  the  year. 


1878. 


Meteorolojcieal 
etrntionii. 


Meerebni^ 

Hocheuscnwand 
I>oDAae8chingen 

KiUingen 

Freiburg 

Baden-^iden  ... 

Karlfimhe 

Bretten 

ICannheim 

Heidelberg 

Bucben 

Wertheim 

8tniBBburg 


July. 

August 

September. 

i 

• 

i 

• 

9 

J 

^ 

0 

> 

0 

> 

9 

> 

1 

:g 

1 

^ 

1 

s 

P^et 

< 

'& 

^ 
< 

& 

mm. 

mm. 

PercL 

mm. 

Peret. 

10.84 

71 

12.14 

78 

10.32 

81 

ao8 

77 

9.89 

84 

8.39 

84 

10.83 

84 

10.98 

85 

&92 

84 

11. 26  ;  87 

11.37 

85 

9.30 

84 

11.58  i  72 

12.33 

74 

9.96 

75 

11.02  1  79 

12.41 

88 

10.57 

86 

12.24 

78 

laoo 

82 

11.07 

85 

12.27 

81 

12.69 

81 

10.96 

86 

11.89 

72 

12.43 

77 

ia65 

78 

11.74 

76 

12.70 

80 

10.89 

82 

10.95 

77 

11.94 

82 

10.12 

85 

13.67.93      1 

13.76 

93 

10.99 

88 

72.7 

77.8 

79.4 

Ootobor. 


Dec^nber. 


i 

t 

a 

> 

1 

1 

Wimi. 

PercL 

7.84 

82 

&58 

86 

6.91 

87 

7.10 

89 

7.93 

78 

8.25 

88 

&25 

86 

8.23 

87 

8.29 

86 

8.67 

87 

7.69 

89 

&18 

90 

86.9 

Meteorological 
stations. 


Heersburg 

HScbenscnwand . 
Donaneschingen . . 

KilUngen 

Freiburg 

Baden-Baden 

Karlarube 

Bretten 

]£annbelm , 

Heidelberg , 

Bnchen 

Wertbeim 

Stnwbnrg 


1879. 


January. 


February. 


S 

I 


m/m» 
8.86 
8.49 
3.89 
8.79 
4.31 


4.12 
4.17 
3.90 
4.17 
8.70 
4.06 


Peret. 
83 
87 
98 
96 
75 


87 
91 
82 
86 
87 
93 
87 


i 

I 


0) 

1 

I 


mm. 
4.71 
3.95 
4.37 
4.45 
6.21 


iPeret. 


5.07 
5.01 
4.77 
6.15 
4.63 
4.83 


84 
92 
92 
94 


83 
86 
81 
85 
90 
89 
8L9 


UiciTED  States  Consuijitb,  Mannheim,  September  30, 1879. 


EDWARD  Jd.  SMITH,  C^nenl, 


NUREMBERG. 


Table  furnished  by  the  Meteorological  Bureau  at  Nvremberg, 


*Montbs. 


1878. 


July 

Auffust  — 
Sepleniber . 
October.... 
Ko^ember , 
December  . 


Tempenb- 

Abofdnte  RelMiTe 

lUin,ftc.* 

tuze. 

moiatore. 

moialttxe. 

CeUiut. 

mn^. 

PereenL 

mm. 

16.8 

10.69 

76 

912 

17.6 

LL63 

78 

&5i9 

14.8 

10.09 

» 

61S 

9.3 

7.72 

86 

4&1 

2.6 

4.86 

80 

316 

2.1 

3.70 

90 

51.  T 

^Average  rates  for  tbe  months  indicated. 
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Table  furniifhed  by  the  Meteorological  Bureau  at  Nuremberg — Continued. 


Months. 


1879. 

January  

February 

March 

April •' 

May 

June 


Tempera-  Absolute 

Relative 

tore. 

moiatnre. 

moisture. 

Celsiui. 

tnm. 

PereenL 

L2 

3.76 

88 

L7 

4.48 

85 

2.2 

4.37 

78 

7.8 

6.45 

60 

10.5 

7.31 

67 

16.5 

10.60 

00 

MOISTUBE. 


Rain,&o. 


32.5 
77.6 
2&2 
61.5 
110.5 
65.2 


Time  of  observation : 

To  December  81, 1878 :  7  o'clock,  momiuK- 

2  o'clock,  afternoon. 

0  o'clock,  eveninn;. 
Since  January  1, 1870:  8  o'clock,  morning. 

2  o'clock,  afternoon. 

8  o'clock,  evening. 

JAMES  M.  WILSOX,  Contul. 
Uniiku  STATK8  CoxsuLATK,  Nuremberg,  Aytemft«r  30, 1879.  ' 


STUTTGAET. 

Table  showing  the  temperatwre  and  humiditif  of  the  atmosphere  at  Stuttgart  for  the  year  end- 
ing  June  30,  1879;  also  the  prevailing  winds,  the  rainfallf  and  the  number  of  cloudy  day 
during  the  same  period. 

TEMPERATURE  AXD  HUMIDITr. 


Months. 


Temperature. 


r 


Maxima. 


Jnly 


187& 


Aueufct . . . 
September 
October... 
^Tovember 
December. 


January.. 
Pebruary 
March  . . . 
)ril  .... 


1870. 


Apru 
May 

June 


Annual  variations 


Cfeltiut. 
+80.0 
29.5 
27.3 
21.0 
12.0 
14  5 


■4-12.6 
--16.0 
-  -16. 5 
+21.7 
+23.6 
--34.0 

-f34.0 


Minima. 

OOiius. 

--  7.0 

--  8.0 

--  3.2 

—  0.7 

—  6.4 

-14.0 

-14.5 

-  4.0 

—  7.0 

-  2.5 

-  1.0 

+  &5 

-14.5 

Average. 


Ckltiut. 
+10.56 
--1&40 
--15.00 
--10.00 
+  8.25 
—  0.56 


'  0.08 
-'  3. 12 
-4.70 
-  8.00 
■11. 18 
17.94 


Percsnt. 
•  78 
79 
84 
85 
84 
88 


WINDS,  RAINTALL,  AND  CLOUDY  DAYS. 


Seasons. 


Prevailing  winds. 


Swmmor  . '. 
Autiunn  . . 


1878. 


Winter 
Spring. 


1879. 


Total 


Southwest 
do.... 


Southwest 
do.... 


tntn. 
203 
132 


143 

100 


768 


89 
84 
80 
74 
70 
70 


I 

I 

3 


80 
81 


88 
87 


UviTBD  Statrs  COKflULATE,  Stuttgotty  October  15, 1879. 


J.  S.  POTTER,  OantuL 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Scientific  report  from  the  Royal  Meteorological  IneUlute  at  Utruiht,  Xetherlande,  reepeeiing 
the  relative  huiMditg  in  each  month  of  the  year  ending  June  20,  1679. 


8a.m. 

Utrecht.... 

Holder 

Groniogen  . 

YllBeingen  . 

HMatrioht. 
2p.  m.: 

ntreolit.... 

Helder 

Oroningen 

YliMingen  . 

Haastrfoht. 
8p.in.: 

ntreolit.... 

Helder 

Groningen  , 

VUtsiziffen 

ICaastrlcht . 


Cities. 


Cities. 


1878. 


8  a.in. : 

Utrecht... 

Helder.... 

G-roningen 

YlissingeD 

Maastricht 

2  p.  m. : 

Utrecht . . . 

Helder.... 

Groningen 

YUssizigen 

Kaastricht 

8  p.  m. : 

Utrecht... 

Helder.... 

Groningen 

Vliasinffen 

Kaastricht 


1 

1 

0.766 

0.825 

0.822 

0.846 

0.858 

0.000 

0.730 

0.808 

Ol800 

0.880 

0.625 

0.684 

0.770 

a  750 

0.725 

0.756 

0.650 

a684 

0.700 

0.680 

0.881 

0.904 

a828 

0.832 

0.874 

0.885 

0.750 

0.828 

0.770 

0.780 

i 


I? 


0.014 
0.854 


0.880 

aoao 
0.813' 

0.807 


0.890 
0.900 

0.006 
0.862 


a930 
0.020 


0.917 
0.900 


0.9iO 
0.930 

0.817 
0.865 


0.870 
a  870 

0.011 
0.902 


0.900 
0.920 


>: 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

^ 

6 

0.839 

0.995 

0.861 

0.849 

0.926 

0.987 

a  821 

0.840 

0.890 

0.890 

0.712 

0.747 

0.763 

a  787 

0.788 

0.832 

a  687 

0.747 

0.830 

0.790 

0.909 

0.911 

0.819 

0.837 

a  912 

0.920 

0.826 

0.825 

0.840 

0.800 

1879. 


a862 

0.857 

a887 

0.880 

a880 

0.691 

0.775 

0.767 

0.760 

0.690 

0.856 

0.885 

a  872 

a849 

0.830 

1 

i 

a 

C 

> 

Q 

il 

^ 

0.914 

O.S36 

0.877 

0.876 

0.960 

0.900 

0.018 

0.880 

O.900 

0.829 

0.8M 

0.830 

0.381 

0.905 

0.830 

a890 

a830 

a  870 

0.906 

Oi9S7 

a846 

0.880 

0.944 

0.904 

0.908 

0.800 

0.890 

t 

* 

6 

c 

0. 

M 

g 

-< 

^ 

►» 

0.809 

0.689 

0.747 

0.866 

0.824 

0.847 

0.891 

0.797 

0.845 

0.880 

0.780 

0i74O 

0.880 

a750 

0.740 

0.660 

0.686 

0.CS1 

0.804 

0.717 

0.800 

0.740 

0.688 

0.718 

0.750 

0.660 

asoo 

0.800 

0.600 

0.500 

0.864 

0.818 

0.862 

0.857 

0.807 

0.832 

0.876 

0.828 

a842 

0.850 

0.780 

&7S0 

0.860 

0.600 

0.730 

UxiTBD  States  Consul atb,  Rotterdam,  October  15, 1879. 


EUROPE — BELGIUM.  6  95' 


BELGIITIVI. 

METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  territorial  limits  of  Belgiam  lie 
chiefly  between  the  4dth  and  5l8t  degrees  of  north  latitude^  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  enjoys  a  comparatively  mild,  and  in  some  respecta^ 
a  peculiar,  climate.  With  less  than  50  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  wifhout 
any  high  moantain  ranges  to  favor  the  refrigeration  of  drifting  vapor, 
and  thns  induce  aqueous  precipitation,  the  entire  kingdom,  hygrometri- 
cally  considered,  possesses  a  decidedly  humid  atmosphere. 

TEMPEEATUEE. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Brussels,' as  ascertained  by  observa- 
tions made  through  a  series  of  years,  is  50^  Fahr. ;  the  mean  for  the 
spring  months,  49^  Fahr. ;  summer,  64P  Fahr. ;  autumn,  51^  Fahr. ;  and 
winter,  36^  Fahr.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  within  the  last 
20  years  is  84°  Fahr.  and  the  lowest,  zero,  showing  a  difference  of  84^ 
between  these  recorded  extremes,  the  latter  having  occurred  in  the 
month  of  Januaiy,  1861,  and  the  former  in  July,  1872. 

HUMIDITY. 

Assuming  100  to  be  the  maximum  of  humidity  with  which  an  atmosphere 
can  be  charged  without  precipitation,  the  air  of  Brussels  holds  an  annual 
mean  of  no  less  than  77  per  cent,  during  the  day ;  but  observations  made, 
including  both  day  and  night,  give  a  mean  of  81  per  cent.  This  humidity 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  December  giving 
the  highest  rate  and  May  the  lowest^  that  of  the  former  being  89  and 
the  latter  67. 

EAINFALL. 

Under  this  head  both  the  direct  precipitation  of  rain  and  the  esti- 
mated liquid  measure  of  the  flEtll  of  snow  and  hail  are  included.  The 
record  of  observations  made  at  Brussels  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
shows  the  mean  annual  fall  of  these  forms  of  condensed  aqueous  vapor 
to  be  696  millimeters,  or  27.61  inches,  the  highest  monthly  mean  being 
76  and  the  lowest  38  millimeters,  the  former  occurring  in  July  and  the 
latter  in  April.  The  annual  mean  of  days  in  which  it  rained  is  196, 
the  highest  monthly  mean  occurring  in  November  and  the  lowest  in 
ApriL 

As  a  farther  striking  proof  of  the  humidity  of  this  atmosphere,  I 
need  only  mention  that  the  annual  mean  of  days  in  which  the  heavens 
are  without  a  cloud,  calculated  from  observations  made  during  the  fif- 
teen years  above  mentioned,  is  but  5,  while  the  mean  of  da^'s  in  which 
they  are  obscured  by  fog  amounts  to  75. 

Although  the  number  of  days  in  which  it  rains  in  this  country  is  large, 
the  manifestations  of  electricity  evinced  by  lightning  and  thunder  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  annuid  mean  of  days  in  which  they  occur  being 
only  19.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  climatic  elements  of 
this  country.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  is  rarely  preceded  by  somber  clouds 
charged  with  electric  tluid  drifting  up  from  the  horizon,  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  often  happens  that  half  an  hour  before  the  greatest  down-pour 
of  rain,  the  heavens  are  clear  and  the  sky  serene,  yet,  by  an  apparently 
subtle  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapor,  only  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  theory  of  a  diffuse  electric  presence  in  the  cloud  region,  the 
sky  becomes  quickly  overcast,  and  rain  at  once  commences  to  Ml  with- 
out either  lightning  or  thunder. 

The  herewith  inclosed  hygrometrical  table,  compiled  &om  data  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  director  of  the  Brussels  Observatory,  will  show  the 
different  phases  of  climatic  condition  at  this  city  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  July  31, 1879. 

J^O.  WILSON. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

BnisselSy  August  30, 1879. 


Met^roIogicfU  ofMicrvalionB  made  at  Brussels  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879. 


Motitbs. 


1878. 

July 

Auguat 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1879. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

MAy 

Jimo 

Annual 


Monthly  mean. 


Tempera- 
tare. 


Humidity. 


RainfalL 


CetU. 

MiUimeUrs. 

17.4 

78 

46.1 

17.9 

78 

14S.8 

l&O 

84 

75.0 

10.6 

87 

66.5 

4.6 

85 

167.6 

0.7 

90 

66.0 

as 

88 

54.9 

2.4 

85 

79.9 

5.4 

81 

20.4 

7.7 

78 

61.7 

10.5 

68 

32.8 

16.2 

73 

.      97.1 

Mean.. 9.0  iMeau...81i 


91&8 


Number  of  days  of— 


Rain. 


r 

i 


15 
23 
16 
16 
23 
18 


Snow. 


0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
16 


HaiL 


11 

11 

24 

12 

16 

6 

22 

1 

15 

1 

22 

0 

1 

0 
0 

3 
0 


1 
ti 
0 
3 
0 
0 


220 


50 


10 
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THE  UHriTED  KINODOIH. 

BALLYMENA. 

Hain/all  each  month  from  Julyy  1878,  until  June  30,  1879. 
[Latitude  54o  52"  N. ;  loBgitude  6'>  18"  W.j 


Months. 
1878. 

Rain-gauge. 

1^ 
5 

1. 

H 

• 

1 

1 

July 

Foot. 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

FeeL 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 

150 
ISO 
150 
150 
150 
150 

Inehet. 
1.72 

August « 

4.23 

September 

2.70 

Octoher 

4.70 

Jfovemb<*r 

3.91 

December..... .,- - --  -- --     ---     -- 

a  72 

cTanuarv*? ^ 

1879. 

2.51 

February 

2.16 

March 

2.60 

A  pril 

2.56 

May 

4.42 

June ..    .... .X, 

4.99 

rxlTKD  STATBB  COICSULATB, 

Belfast,  Axtgust  20,  1870. 


JAS.  W.  DOXNAN,  Consul. 


BELFAST. 

Table  ahoic'mg  humidity  of  each  month  from  July  1, 1878,  to  June  30,  187U. 
iLatitnde  64°  36^  8".5  N. ;  longitude  5-^  55'  53".7  W.] 


Months. 

Wet  days. 

Dry  days. 

23 
11 
12 
12 
15 
Frozen. 

Froxen. 
No  record. 
....do  ..... 

Kainfall. 

Average 
barometer. 

Average 
thetniom. 

July 

1878. 

8 
20 
18 
19 
15 

2 

2 

No  record. 

....  do  ..... 

Inches. 
1.40 
2.85 
2.76 
2.95 
1.74 
L94 

2.15 
1.82 
1.83 
1.62 
4.43 
5w5I 

30.34 
29.39 
29.86 
29.66 
29.93 
29.15 

30 

29           1 

30 

29 

29.66 

25.20      ! 

Fahr. 
63 

August 

September  . . 

October 

November... 
December ... 

65 

60.50 

40 

43 

29 

January -..-r- 

1870. 

86 

Fobrui^y 

37 

Marrh .- 

35 

April 

....do 

....  do 

50 

May 

....  do  .  .  -  - . 

....do 

65 

June , 

21 

9 

65 

' 

Total... 

105 

82 

1 

.........>..  ............|...... ...... 

U.'fiTKD  Statea  Cohsclatk, 

Belfast,  September  16,  1879. 


JAS.  W.  DONNAN,  Consul.  J 
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BRADFORD, 

Meteorological  report  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1H79. 


Hnmidity  of 
the    almoB- 

Humidity  of 
the    ateiM- 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Tbermome- 
ter. 

phere  (com- 
plete Batnrar 
tion    equfd- 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Tbemiome- 

t*T. 

phere  (com- 
pletesatiin* 
tion    equal- 

Inehet. 

iug  100). 

j 

inclOO). 

1877. 

Fahr. 

0  to  100.      ' 

1877. 

Inchei. 

Fahr. 

Geo  100. 

July      1 

30. 016 

62.4 

65 

Sept  10 

3(1. 101 

55.0 

81 

2 

29.987 

59.0 

66 

11 

29.832 

56.0 

87 

3 

29.827 

54.9 

75 

12 

29.707 

58.7 

71 

4 

29.926 

57.0 

59 

18 

29.859 

56.2 

80 

.      5 

29.882 

57.5 

59 

14 

29.756 

59.2 

72 

C 

29.858 

55.0 

67 

15 

29.899 

51.4 

99 

7 

30.092 

.  55.0 

70 

16 

30.340 

53.0 

74 

8 

30.184 

56.2 

68 

17 

30. 310 

.'>2.2 

75 

0 

30. 157 

5&9 

81 

18 

30.367 

52.2 

73 

10 

30.106 

64.1 

71 

19 

30.072 

56.0 

80 

11 

80.068 

59.0 

66 

20 

29.847 

51.0 

72 

12 

29.983 

59.0 

71 

21 

29.864 

48.7 

72 

13 

29.773 

60.0 

67 

22 

29.970 

46.8 

78 

U 

29.561 

64.0 

70 

23 

29.958 

5L8          ^ 

61 

15 

29.003 

52.0 

99 

24 

30.079 

4^5 

76 

16 

29.291 

57.0 

89 

25 

30.180 

48.2 

77 

17 

29.377 

58.4 

84 

26 

80.272 

56.6 

81 

18 

29.800 

55.8 

84 

27 

30.408 

46.8 

90 

10 

29.770 

58.6 

70 

28 

30.339 

45.0 

96 

20 

29.819 

56.4 

61 

29 

30.294. 

52.9 

87 

21 

29.862 

58.6 

76 

30 

30.280 

53.1 

71 

22 

29.686 

61.4 

80 

Oct.      1 

30.198 

50.4 

90 

23 

29.495 

63.7 

78 

2 

30.113 

46.4 

81 

24 

29.491 

60.6 

89 

3 

30.031 

40.9 

98 

25 

29.823 

59.4 

63 

4 

30.220 

42.6 

95 

26 

29.912 

61.6 

76 

5 

30.485 

40.6 

95 

27 

30.088 

61.0 

64 

6 

30.603 

43.7 

93 

28 

30. 137 

57.0 

85 

7 

30.433 

53.0 

86 

29 

30.186 

64.0 

80 

8 

30.269 

49.0 

67 

30 

30.223 

63.2 

85           ' 

9 

30.873 

46.8 

64 

81 

30.014 

61.9 

79 

10 

30.028 

49.0 

83 

Ang.      1 

29.920 

57.7 

65 

11 

29.793 

49.0 

67 

*       2 

29.947 

69.0 

67 

12 

29.857 

44.0 

80 

3 

30.076 

56.9 

71 

13 

29.626 

58.4 

78 

4 

30. 018 

54.6 

60 

14 

29.626 

.58.0 

76 

5 

30.041 

62 

01 

15 

29.377 

^49.0 

6» 

6 

29.905 

64 

79 

16 

30.009 

41.7 

81 

7 

29.604 

67 

73 

17 

30.287 

40.4 

71 

8 

29.360 

65 

74 

18 

80.304 

3.«i.9 

80 

0 

29.424 

65 

82 

19 

30.196 

47.2 

80 

10 

29.740 

64 

82 

20 

80.076 

50.0 

89 

11 

29.997 

64 

57 

21 

29.745 

51.6 

89 

12 

30. 119 

59 

76 

22 

29.618 

54.3 

70 

13 

30.126 

62.3 

81 

23 

29.522 

46.0 

86 

14 

30. 121 

61.4 

79 

24 

29.396 

46.0 

85 

15 

29.948 

61.0 

81 

25 

29.350 

47.0 

92 

16 

29.933 

64.0 

77 

26 

29.784 

48.0 

86 

17 

29.931 

63.4 

72 

27 

29.674 

52.9 

81 

18 

30.116 

61.4 

84 

28 

29.991 

50.3 

82 

19 

29.705 

64.0 

74 

29 

29.580 

51.4 

loo 

20 

29.820 

61.4 

94 

30 

29.716 

50.1 

84 

21 

29.467 

61.0 

78 

81 

30.023 

50.0 

75 

22 

29.548 

53.2 

94 

Not.    1 

30.358 

49.8 

78 

23 

80.142 

58.7 

73 

2 

30.331 

47.1 

78 

24 

80.161 

57.0 

65 

3 

29.996 

46.0 

78 

25 

30. 017 

53.0 

78           ' 

4 

29. 8*4 

49. « 

68 

26 

29.677 

66.4 

1           86 

5 

29.536 

48.2 

83 

27 

29.910 

54.9 

92 

6 

29.445 

55.0 

83 

28 

29.488 

63.0 

'^^           1 

7 

29.668 

49.6 

82 

29 

29.968 

1          58.6 

08           ' 

8 

29.749 

46.0 

83 

30 

29.506 

1          68.4 

63 

9 

29.469 

52.1 

79 

31 

29.727 

1          56.4 

63 

10 

29.153 

49.'0 

"^ 

Sept.      1 

30.045 

58.7 

62 

11 

29. 0.)2 

47.7 

'           SO 

2 

29.919 

53.0 

'           73 

12 

28.770 

42.2 

77 

3 

29.942 

46.8 

89 

13 

29.274 

41.0 

90 

4 

30.296 

51.0 

68 

14 

29. 986 

42.0 

85 

5 

30.267 

!          53.8 

73 

15 

80.141 

52.0 

88 

6 

29.979 

1          54.0 

80 

16 

30.171 

49.4 

1           ■" 

7 

29.981 

51.5 

79 

i             1'^ 

30.340 

48.4 

80 

8 

30.130 

52.0 

84 

18 

29.957 

40.0 

86 

0 

i        30.183 

53.2 

74 

19 

29.787 

41.4 

83 

EUBOPE — THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 
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Meteorological  report  from  July  I,  1877 ^  to  June  30, 1879 — ^Contiuued. 


Date. 


I^roraeter. 


Dec. 


1877. 

Kov.     20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

1878. 

Jan.       1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29  I 

30 

31   ' 


Inehea. 
29.443 
29.642 
29.939 
29.872 
29.469 
29.796 
29.873 
29.119 
29.136 
28.639 
28.981 
2a  211 
30.107 
30.308 
30.089 
30. 017 
29.438 
29.842 
29.986 
30.244 
29.975 
29.989 
29.915 
29.750 
30.178 
30.301 
80. 176 
30.278 
30.528 
30.533 
34.685 
30.466 
30.089 
30.101 
29.525 
29.736 
29.174 
29.496 
29.949 
29.445 
29.605 
29.983 

80.266 

8a  339 

30.066 

29.989 

30.178 

30.014 

29.386 

29.982 

80.268 

80.846 

30.528 

30.620 

30.372 

30.225 

30.181 

30.061 

30.^70 

30.491 

30.488 

80.198 

29.967 

29.917 

29.572 

29.893 

29.406 

80.000 

30.137 

29.663 

80.062 

30.352 

80.552 

30.648 


Tbormom- 
etcr. 


Hnmidity  of 
the  atmos- 
phere (com* 
plete  aatnra- 
tion  eqoal- 
inglOO). 


Fc^r. 
89.0 
39.0 
45.6 
44.0 
35w0 
35.0 
39.0 
44.0 
39.4 
4L5 
39l7 
41.4 
43.0 
44.0 
41.6 
41.8 
42.1 
40.0 
42.0 
42.8 
42.0 
89.0 
44.5 
37.0 
36.8 
39.6 
46.8 
45.0 
41.7 
42.0 
83.0 
46.4 
48.8 
89.0 
43.0 
32.0 
33.3 
31.5 
33.0 
48.6 
47.3 
88.8 

40.0 
44.0 
47.0 
46.7 
43.6 
45.0 
88.6 
37.7 
35.4 
34.4 
34w0 
87.3 
42.8 
47.2 
49.6 
47.7 
41.0 
8&0 
43.0 
47.0 
49.8 
41.7 
8&0 
36.0 
28.8 
35.0 
36.0 
37.8 
34.6 
29.4 
34.4 
82.3 


0  to  100. 
84 
86 
79 
81 
96 
79 
86 
84 
81 
99 
88 
88 
95 
92 
05 
00 
92 
89 
91 
84 
91 
92 
84 
97 
91 
03 
93 
85 
84 
87 
99 
94 
87 
77 
74 
97 
93 
99 
03 
98 
84 
74 

00 
90 
86 
95 
94 
81 
86 
91 
94 
80 
97 
89 
84 
99 
89 
88 
84 
91 
78 
86 
99 
76 
76 
84 
75 
80 
89 
85 
84 
73 
85 
91 


Date. 


Barometer,     "n"*™""- 
eter. 


Humidity  of 
the  atmos- 
phere (com- 
plete satara- 
tion  equal- 
ing 100). 


Mar. 


1878. 
Feb.     2 
3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 


Apr. 


Inches, 
30.494 
30.502 
30.549 
30.604 
30.503 
30.564 
30.530 
30.294 
29L988 
29.973 
80. 174 
29.847 
29.897 
29.969 
30.100 
80.076 
2K990 
30.330 
30.058 
30.467 
30.584 
30.387 
30.250 
30. 036 
30.033 
29.745 
29.794 
29.477 
29.810 
30.302 
30.391 
30.860 
29.862 
29.981 
29.926 
30.186 
29.929 
80.157 
30.819 
80.424 
30.608 
30.471 
80.660 
30.516 
30.279 
30.310 
30.878 
30.245 
30.026 
29.742 
29.528 
29.789 
80.021 
29.801 
29.742 
29.802 
29.870 
29.363 
28.990 
29.094 
29.436 
29.697 
29.718 
30. 115 
30.227 
80.047 
30.122 
80.003 
80.131 
30.208 
29.986 
29.931 
29.919 
29.797 
29.657 


Fdkr. 

0  to  100 

38.0 

75 

41.0 

74 

40.2 

83 

39.4 

81 

34.6 

86 

36.7 

79 

39.7 

72 

32.6 

82 

35.3 

84 

34.1 

78 

36.4 

91 

33.2 

98 

37.0 

98 

42.0 

86 

45.9 

80 

60.0 

78 

45.0 

85 

43.0 

84 

47.2 

83 

46.2 

86 

47.0 

79 

44.6 

68 

45. 2 

84 

42.6 

81 

44.6 

87 

47.0 

92 

60.2 

80 

53.0 

86 

46.4 

83 

49.0 

77 

47.6 

89 

45.0 

73 

60.0 

85 

49.0 

86 

42.0 

66 

33.4 

75 

45.6 

79 

46.6 

82 

40.3 

63 

36.6 

70 

38.3 

71 

88.0 

81 

37.4 

78 

47.0 

63 

48.6 

80 

48.8 

74 

47.0 

76 

47.3 

77 

38.0 

60 

33.3 

80 

36.8 

80 

36.2 

81 

36.0 

62 

36.0 

76 

33.4 

85 

37.0 

75 

35.6 

84 

35.6 

71 

37.0 

98 

41.0 

94 

42.0 

76 

39.2 

82 

3&2 

91 

39.5 

85 

37.6 

96 

46.0 

65 

44.0 

66 

43.3 

86 

47.0 

98 

44.5 

86 

48.7 

70 

55.3 

69 

66.6 

72 

53.0 

72 

53.3 

73 

700 


COMMEKCIAL   RELATIONS — ^SUPPLEMENT. 


Meteorological  report  from  July  1, 1877,  to  June  3D,  1879 — Continned. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

1878. 

Inehe9. 

Apr.     18 

20. 767 

10 

20.677 

20 

20.473 

21 

20.633 

22 

20.800 

23 

20.734 

24 

20.707 

^ 

20.074 

26 

30. 120 

27 

80.270 

28 

30.207 

20 

20.005 

30 

20.661 

May      1 

20.624 

2 

20.846 

3 

20.068 

4 

20.007 

5 

30.081 

6 

20. 814 

7 

20.605 

8 

20.724 

0 

20.054 

10 

20. 852 

11 

20.631    ' 

12 

20.630    ! 

13 

20.402    , 

14 

20.382    ' 

15 

20.315    J 

16 

20.666 

17 

20.664 

18 

20.722 

10 

20. 600 

20 

20.754 

21 

20. 761 

22 

20.040 

23 

20.447 

24 

20.205 

25 

20.508 

26 

20.707 

27 

20.821 

28 

20.830 

SO 

30.060 

30 

30. 161 

31 

30.028 

«Juno      1 

30. 165 

2 

20.000 

3 

20.888 

4 

20.750    ; 

5 

30.031 

6 

30.100 

7 

30.002 

8 

20. 778 

0 

20.488 

10 

20.587 

11 

20.468 

12 

20.371 

13 

20.676 

14 

20.060 

15 

20.870 

16 

20.805 

17 

20.818 

18 

20.886 

10 

20.084 

20 

30. 051 

21 

30.055 

22 

30.205 

28 

30.000 

24 

30.044 

26 

80.174 

26 

30.180 

27 

30.114 

28 

30. 017 

20 

20.082 

30 

20.021 

July      1 

20.086 

eter. 


Fahr. 
45.4 
46.8 
51.2 
60.8 
46.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.6 
45.2 
44.0 
46.4 
51.0 
47.0 
50.6 
55.0 
54.6 
52.1 
56  0 
67.2 
53.4 
46.3 
45.6 
51.6 
50.0 
61.7 
65.7 
57.6 
52.0 
56. 0 
56.6 
57.7 
53.6 
53.4 
45.0 
40.0 
47.0 
40.7 
52.0 
52.0 
54.0 
55.0 
50.0 
53.4 
52.8 
51.6 
5a  0 
50.2 
50.0 
40.0 
65.4 
5a7 
63.2 
61.7 
55.6 
52.8 
53.0 
50.2 
50.0 
52.0 
63.0 
57.6 
58.6 
67.7 
50.4 
58.0 
61.7 
66.8 
67.4 
68.0 
73.0 
76.0 
72.0 
65.7 
50.0 
55.1 


Humidity  of 
the  atmoB- 
phere  (com- 
plete natura- 
tioiL  equal- 
ing 100). 


•  I 


0  to  100. 
80 
02 
06 
81 
67 
07 
02 
83 
75 
.  79 
82 
70 
00 
05 
85 
71 
70 
61 
60 
00 
02 
86 
74 
88 
60 
03 
83 
07 
73 
72 
00 
00 
58 
70 
66 
03 
02 
66 
60 
67 
70 
84 
61 
76 
80 
60 
00 
93 
67 
71 
72 
67 
64 
76 
01 
82 
71 
72 
•0 
70 
60 
57 
56 
72 
77 
67 
67 
70 
66 
57 
66 
67 
70 
81 
70 


Date.     ;  Barometer. 


Thermom- 
eter. 


Humidity  of 
the  atinoa- 
pbere  (com- 
plete satnn- 
tion  equal- 
ing 100).i 


Aug. 


I 


1878. 

July     2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

28 

80 

31 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Sept. 


Ineheg. 
20.017 
20^028 
30.085 
20.050 
20.030 
20.076 
3a  104 
30.006 
20.857 
20.707 
20.870 
30.002 
80.100 
30.200 
30.257 
30.208 
30.347 
30.201 
30.120 
30.084 
30.122 
30.060 
20.782 
20.678 
20.730 
20.800 
20.081 
30.058 
30.231 
30.401 
30.245 
30.125 
20.808 
20.708 
20.008 
20.785 
20.733 
20.068 
80.125 
20.702 
30.805 
20.456 
20.534 
20.423 
20.520 
20.506 
20.773 
20.883 
20.082 
20.000 
30.062 
30.042 
20.752 
20.404 
20.475 
20.514 
20.504 
20.660 
20.710 
20.341 
20.564 
30.003 
30.231 
30.160 
80.173 
30.064 
90.070 
80.144 
30.054 
20.057 
30.224 
30.247 
20.000 
80.007 
20.931 


Fahr, 
54.8 
56. 8 
60.8 
63.0 
64.6 
63.0 
61.2 
62.7 
58.0 
50.7 
60.7 
68.3 
58.7 
61.0 
65.0 
66.0 

ae.3 

72.0 
76.0 
74.0 
67.4 
61.6 
50.7 
60.0 
62.0 
57.2 
62.0 
55.5 
60.5 

sao 

68.0 

62.0 

59.8 

63.0 

6L5 

60.  a 

60.8 

64.6 

64.8 

60.  G 

62.7 

6L4 

61.7 

5&4 

60.4 

60.4 

67.2 

64.2 

63.0 

59.0 

61.8 

57.0 

66.8 

57.7 

62.0 

00.4 

64.7 

61.6 

50.2 

62.4 

60.4 

59l7 

57.4 

62.0 

60.5 

59.6 

02.4 

64.9 

5a4 

61.2 

57.3 

60.8 

66.7 

56.3 

57.4 


OCoIQO. 
68 
•5 
68 
72 
96 
76 
61 
64 
76 
71 
60 
78 
67 
75 
72 
76 
74 
58 
57 
58 
77 
73 
87 


84 
68 
75 


74 

79 

75 

89 

83 

78 

90 

80 

71 

53 

90 

74 

92 

73 

94 

86 

80 

67 

61 

60 

65 

68 

79 

85 

86 

80 

68 

72 

74 

83 

72 

83 

84 

75 

77 

8T 

•8 

78 

74 

96 

19 


81 
78 
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Meteorological  report  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1879— Continued. 


Bote.     iBoronieter. 


187& 
Sept  15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 


Oct 


Nov. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

90 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 


IneJiet. 
20.586 
29.555 
29.703 
29.587 
29.725 
29.902 
30.153 
20.847 
29.359 
29.638 
29.515 
29.845 
29.959 
30.030 
30. 017 
29.548 
30.055 
80.304 
30. 113 
30.111 
30.060 
29.606 
29.458 
29. 240 
29.422 
28.994 
29.678 
30.219 
30.212 
30.148 
30.083 
30.097 
29.904 
29.942 
29.818 
29.798 
29.400 
29.065 
29.338 
29.333 
29.114 
29.050 
29.492 
29.616 
29.760 
29.601 
29.883 
30.035 
30.206 
30.203 
29.808 
29.911 
29.554 
29.748 
29.339 
80.129 
29.257 
29.420 
29.278 
29.521 
29.720 
29.385 
29.268 
29.595 
30.096 
30.460 
80.372 
30.192 
30.023 
29.974 
29.612 
20.303 
29.490 
29.400 
29.760 


! 

Humidity  of 

Rnmidity  of 

the    atmos- 

the   atmos- 

Thermom- 

phere (com- 

Date. 

11111*0111  Ater. 

Tliermom- 

phere  <oom* 

eter. 

)lete  satura- 

JUVCaA. W»mM\JV^*» 

oter. 

plete  satura- 

m 

tion    equal- 

tion    equal- 

mg 100). 

ing  100). 

Fahr. 

0  to  100. 

187a 

Inehet. 

Fahr. 

0  to  100. 

60.0 

74 

Nov.  29 

29.967 

32.0 

79 

54.0 

68 

30 

29.083 

36.0 

88 

60.4 

88 

Dec     1 

29.620 

40.4 

88 

56.3 

68 

2 

30.080 

39.0 

86 

51.1 

76 

3 

30.196 

36.8 

92 

50.0 

84 

1               4 

30.328 

34.4 

85 

51.0 

78 

1                5 

30.076 

30.6 

92 

51.8 

78 

0 

80.063 

32.8 

82 

51.7 

79 

7 

29. 711 

36.2 

74 

4a  0 

88 

1                8 

29.489 

32.7 

85 

52.0 

79 

9 

29.633 

29.2 

05 

51.8 

72 

!          10 

29.853 

31. 0  ' 

79 

53.6 

92 

1        11 

29.935 

32.4 

96 

57.4 

91 

12 

29. 718 

30.4 

79 

60.0 

86 

1             13 

29.660 

2a  8 

99 

54.8 

84 

1              14 

29.069 

19.0 

99 

45.4 

87 

15 

29.58U 

32.0 

92 

43.8 

86 

'              16 

29.465 

80.7 

90 

55.4 

86 

!             17 

29.501 

28.4 

93 

51.5 

90 

18 

29.236 

34.6 

78 

60.0 

90 

10 

28.094 

34.0 

82 

58.4 

83 

1             20 

29.484 

24.0 

97 

60.0 

84 

21 

29.795 

30.0 

83 

50.0 

81 

22 

29.604 

27.7 

82 

56.6 

78 

23 

29.774 

27.0 

95 

57  2 

81 

!             24 

80.307 

27.2 

96 

60.7 

77 

25 

30.106 

17.4 

99 

52.4 

83 

26 

20.423 

31.8 

94 

53.4 

73 

1             27 

29.468 

33.0 

90 

48.3 

86 

28 

29.  516 

37.2 

87 

51.0 

88 

29 

29.347 

38.6 

93 

52.0 

93 

30 

29.240 

47.0 

85 

52.6 

85 

i             31 

29. 213 

4a  9 

82 

40.4 

95 

i     1879. 

53.5 

89 

Jan.     1 

29.728 

3a6 

89 

52.0 

91 

1               2 

29.936 

31.2 

83 

55.6 

80 

1                3 

29.  510 

29.0 

82 

46.4 

79 

1               * 

29.600 

80.0 

77 

44.4 

85 

5 

20.061 

32.6 

82 

47.0 

88 

6 

3a  240 

27.4 

96 

44.8 

86 

1               7 

30.087 

33.4 

78 

40.8 

94 

8 

29.760 

29.4 

81 

44.0 

80 

9 

30.127 

3a  0 

81 

40.6 

90 

i              10 

20.756 

28.6 

79 

80.8 

77     • 

1              11 

20.666 

26.4 

96 

39.6 

81 

1              12 

30.044 

2a  2    • 

73 

42.8 

83 

13 

29.881 

41.4 

88 

41.2 

82 

14 

29.798 

40.4 

97 

41.7 

85 

:              15 

29.492 

41.0 

89 

42.0 

82 

!              16 

29.902 

30.0 

94 

87.3 

84 

'              17 

30.244 

34.6 

84 

40.7 

83 

18 

29.948 

33.8 

96 

39.0 

67 

19 

30. 399 

3a  0 

89 

39.0 

77 

20 

30.266 

2a4 

70 

40.2 

90 

21 

3a  204 

30.1 

92 

85.0 

85 

!             22 

3a  160 

27.0 

u 

44.4 

91 

;            23 

3a  162 

27.7 

30.0 

74 

!             24 

30.110 

20.0 

76 

35.2 

72 

1             25 

3a  176 

80.8 

88 

37.0 

86 

26 

30  277 

28.7 

62 

39.6 

83 

27 

30.367 

80.2 

90 

40.0 

90 

28 

3a401 

24.3 

81 

41.0 

■    83 

1             29 

3a  361 

31.0 

85 

43.0 

83 

1             30 

3a382 

82.4 

75 

42.7 

89 

1             31 

30.337 

31.4 

83 

40.4 

93 

1  Fob.     1 

3a«»98 

30.2 

86 

83.4 

85 

2 

29.807 

31.3 

75 

82.7 

06 

3 

2V.  <36 

34.7 

93 

34.7 

90 

4 

3a  084 

34.0 

86 

89.7 

02 

5 

29.769 

35.6 

80 

84.9 

94 

6 

29.252 

42.3 

98 

39.0 

92        • 

7 

29.208 

45.4 

97 

32.5 

96 

8 

29.341 

41.4 

85 

36.6 

92 

9 

29.193 

42.6 

81 

38.8 

73 

10 

2a  985 

46.7 

78 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — SUPPLEMENT. 


Meteorological  report  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1879 — Contiaued. 


Date. 


Barometer. 


Mar. 


April 


1879.  , 
Feb.  11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
99 
80 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Ineh$i. 
2&962 
29.668 
29. 761 
29.646 
29.626 
29.094 
28.986 
29.182 
29.316 
29.072 
29.226 
29.871 
29.528 
29.733 
30.139 
30. 179 
29.925 
29.680 
30.109 
30.086 
29.763 
29.854 
29.780 
30.096 
30.447 
30.550 
30.324 
30.281 
30.308 
20.790 
30.340 
30.214 
29.644 
29.654 
30.109 
29.853 
29.769 
29.943 
29.526 
29.992 
30.076 
30.047 
29.976 
29. 793 
29.705 
29.707 
29.537 
29.572 
29.549 
29. 612 
29. 610 
29.606 
29.744 
29.696 
29.413 
28.961 
29.166 
29.538 
29.904 
30.218 
29.906 
29.733 
29.746 
29.601 
29.556 
29.618 
29.924 
29.803 
29.474 
29.666 


1 

Hnmidity  of 

HomiditT  of 

the    amioB- 

the    ateos. 

TheriDomo- 
ter. 

1 

phere  (oom- 
plete    sata- 
ration  equal- 
ing 100). 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Tbermome- 
ter. 

phere  (oom- 
plete    aatn- 
ration  equal- 
ing ICO). 

Fahr. 

0  to  100. 

1879. 

Inehet. 

JUAr. 

0  to  100. 

41.3 

86 

April  22 

29.568 

40.4 

82 

86.8 

85 

23 

29.486 

40.4 

M 

36.4 

91 

24 

29.838 

39.7 

90 

37.7 

90 

25 

30.004 

47.2 

78 

36.0 

98 

26 

29.627 

49.3 

80 

36.2 

97 

27 

29.741 

43.4 

88 

84.6 

94 

28 

80.194 

43.5 

89 

33.0 

91 

29 

30.324 

38.8 

68 

34.7 

95 

30 

30.261 

39.3 

68 

33.8 

96 

May     1 

80.201 

40.6 

72 

33.0 

91 

2 

30.430 

43.4 

65 

8L4 

95 

8 

30.453 

46.2 

65 

82.4 

90 

4 

30.530 

45.7 

74 

34.0 

94 

5 

80.486 

53.7 

62 

31.7 

92 

6 

30.163 

44.0 

50 

34.2 

83 

7 

30. 120 

39.3 

60 

41.5 

94 

8 

30.024 

43.3 

52 

43.0 

94 

9 

29.779 

43.6 

73 

36.7 

84 

10 

30.032 

41.1 

63 

;          37.2 

83 

11 

29.902 

41.9 

86 

38.8 

91 

12 

30.107 

50.7 

6^ 

41.7 

92 

13 

30. 052 

5L9 

71 

50.1 

81 

14 

29.829 

49.5 

8Q 

41.0 

83 

15 

29.956 

44.6 

76 

44.0 

99 

16 

3a  181 

47.0 

78 

33.4 

88 

17 

29.998 

4&5 

90 

46.4 

75 

18 

29.700 

4&0 

80 

43.6 

78 

19 

29.900 

45.4 

89 

1          39.5 

80 

20 

29.946 

65.2 

79 

!         47.0 

90 

21 

30.086 

57.2 

76 

85.0 

62 

22 

30.048 

55.4 

70 

i          80.6 

76 

23 

30.162 

50.6 

67 

1         41.2 

83 

24 

30.141 

52.8 

78 

37.4 

92 

25 

29.839 

53.5 

62 

i          34.6 

88 

26 

20.832 

50.6 

80 

42.3 

96 

27 

29.685 

50.4 

62 

41.0 

97 

28 

29.726 

47.0 

97 

40.6 

92 

29 

29.620 

49.8 

96 

89.4 

86 

30 

29.726 

54.8 

85 

34.0 

89 

31 

29.613 

57.4 

88 

i          35.0 

82 

June    1 

29.501 

44.0 

03 

82.0 

67 

2 

29.620 

50.6 

81 

31.7 

76 

3 

29.574 

4ao 

78 

,          31.2 

78 

4 

29.795 

48.9 

74 

32.0 

94 

5 

29.896 

66.8 

63 

33.8 

88 

6 

29.756 

66.4 

71 

44.0 

83 

7 

29.747 

49.7 

99 

45.7 

71 

8 

29.545 

69.7 

75 

44.6 

78 

9 

29.671 

58.1 

77 

45.0 

81 

10 

29.982 

56.5 

82 

;          43.4 

84 

11 

'  30. 038 

58.3 

74 

38.0 

85 

12 

29.943 

65.7 

82 

42.7 

79 

13 

30. 131 

53.2 

86 

4a  4 

72 

14 

30.099 

5&3 

83 

48.5 

88 

15 

29.846 

61.7 

72 

43.7 

95 

16 

29.619 

61.9 

76 

!          49.4 

82 

17 

29.460 

69.4 

84 

40.4 

92 

18 

29.745 

64.6 

83 

37.7 

85 

19 

29.842 

61.1 

63 

86.0 

68 

20 

29.681 

60.4 

66 

86.4 

81 

21 

29.668 

66.3 

86 

33.7 

85 

22 

29.618 

56.5 

82 

39.2 

74 

28 

29.793 

56.9 

72 

37.6 

86 

24 

29.505 

56.1 

73 

38.0 

95 

25 

29.510 

54.9 

65 

40.0 

72 

26 

29.654 

56.8 

67 

41.0 

73 

27 

29.056 

69.8 

98 

'          40.3 

76  . 

28 

29.642 

62.1 

56 

42.1 

88 

29 

29.848 

61.4 

63 

,         40.6 

75 

1 

30 

29.928 

57.2 

68 

XJNITEII  Statkh  Coxhulatb, 

Bradtford,  August  20,  1880. 


C.  0.  SHEPARD, 

Oontul 
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BRISTOL. 

THE  BAINFATiTi  AT  BKISTOL. 

Dr.  George  Biirder,  of  this  city,  reports  his  observations  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  month  of  June  just  ended  the  rainfall  at  Bristol  amonnted  to  5.145  inchcsi 
being  more  than  donble  the  average.  Only  4  days  out  of  the  30  were  entirely  without 
rain.  In  27  years  there  has  been  out  one  other  example  of  so  wet  a  June.  In  June, 
1860,  the  downfall  was  7.104  inches.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  every 
month  but  March  has  had  an  excess  of  rain,  but  in  neither  of  the  previous  months  wa^ 
the  quantity  so  large  as  it  has  been  in  June.  The  total  excess  in  the  six  months  has 
been  nearly  six  inches.  This  excess,  noteworthy  in  itself,  appears  far  more  remarkable 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  weather  of  previous  years.  In  each  of  the  five 
years  preceding  the  present ;  that  is,  from  1874  to  1878,  the  rain  had  l>een  in  excess  of 
the  average.  In  1873  there  was  a  small  deficiency.  In  1872  there  was  a  vei^  large 
excess.  Speaking  broadly,  therefore,  the  rainy  period  which  we  are  now  experiencing 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  7^  years,  during  which  time  the  aggregate  excess  has 
been  no  less  than  45.106  inches — a  quantity  more  than  equivalent  to  the  rainfall  of  16 
average  months.  From  this  it  obviously  follows  that  if  no  more  rain  were  to  fall 
until  Uie  autumn  of  1S80  the  balance  would  be  only  just  restored. 

Observations  far  1879. 


Months. 


A  voraffe  of 
25ye&r8. 


1879. 


Departure 
from  av- 
erage. 


January... 
February. , 

March 

April  .... 

May 

June 

July 

AnguAt — 
September 


Inches. 
3.4«2 
2.120 
2.247 
2.057 
2.284 
2.441 
2.783 
a404 
3.414 


Inches. 

.  Inches. 

4.307 

+  0.845 

3.921 

+L801 

1.102 

-L145 

2.883 

+0.806 

3.218 

+0.034 

5.145 

+2.704 

3.660 

+0.886 

7.319 

+8. 015 

3.906 

+0.492 

Mr.  T.  W.  Huth  waiters  observations,  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1879, 
inclusive,  show  that  21.46  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  and  on  104  days  in  this  period  it  has  rained. 


Inches. 

January    1 1. 42 

0.52 


2 
3 
6 
7. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

17. 


9  days 


0.17 
0.11 
1.25 
0.07 
0.02 
0.61 
0.42 

4.59 


February  1 ' 0.34 


2. 
3. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10 
11. 


0.07 
0.02 
0.09 
0.18 
0.18 
0.40 
0.14 
0.55 
0.07 


Feb'y 


12. 

13 

14 

15 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22 

24. 

25 

26. 

28. 


Inchen. 

.  0.10 

.  0. 15 

.  0.18 

.  0.16 

.  0.11 

.  0.02 

.  0. 03 

.  0.10 

.  0.74 

.  0.03 

.  0.10 

.  0.07 

.  0.01 

.  0.01 

.  0.33 


25  days 4.18 


March 


2. 
3 
4 
5. 


0.05 
0.02 
0.03 
0.12 
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Inches. 

March        6 0.01 

II 0.04 

14 0.22 

15 0.04 

16 0.04 

17 0.01 

19 0.01 

221 0.06 

28 0.19 

29.., 0.03 

30 0.27 

irxlays 1.14 

April  2 ~0726 

5 0.27 

6 0.50 

9 0.12 

12 0.24 

14 O.riS 

19 0.15 

22 0.27 

23 0.31 

24 0.08 

25 0.15 

26 0.11 

27 0.11 

29 0.02 

14  days 2.94 

May  1 0.08 

5 0.10 

9 0.07 

11 0.06 

12 0.05 

13 0.12 

.      14 * 0.14 

15 0.01 

17 0.06 


IncbM. 

May         18 0.15 

20 0.01 

22 0.20 

24 0.15 

26 0.25 

27 0.70 

28 1.02 

29 0.02 

30 0.03 

18  days 3.23 

June          1 0.01 

2 0.37 

5 0.45 

6 0.21 

7 0.30 

8 0.06 

9 0.47 

10 0.10 

11 0.36 

12 0.11 

14 0.36 

15 0.26 

16 0.2J? 

17 0.02 

19 0.13 

20 O.Oe 

21 0.02 

23 0.04 

25 0.19 

26 0.20 

27 O.Oc^ 

27 0.51 

29 O.ll 

30 0.77 

24  days.... 5.39 

Total  for  the  six  montha ..  21. 46 


The  rainfall  in  London  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  was  20.49 
inches^  so  that  we  have  had  here  this  year  an  excess  over  last  year  of 
nearly  an  inch.  An  inch  of  rain  means  a  gallon  of  water  spread  orer  a 
surface  of  nearly  2  square  feet,  or  a  fall  of  100  tons  16  cwt. 

THEODORE  CAXISIITS,  Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol^  July  8,  1879. 


CARDIFF. 


Table  of  mean  degree  of  humidity  far  each  month  from  July  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1879. 

X67g  Sfttoratioii  lOiX 

July..' - 70 

August 7^ 

September 76 

October ^ 

November *^ 

December.. ^ 
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Table  of  mean  degree  of  humidity y  ^c, — Continued. 
1879.  Saturation  100. 

Jannary 81 

February 86 

March 79 

April 77 

May 69 

June 78 

Mean  of  the  twelve  months 79 

W.  WIRT  SIKES,  CoMuU 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff,  October  16,  1H79. 


DUNDEE. 

RAINFALL   AND  TEMPERATURE   IN  DUNDEE. 

A  circular  was  received  by  this  office  from  the  Department,  dated 
April  3, 1879,  iastrocting  me  to  embrace  in  my  annual  report  a  table 
showing  the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  in  my  consular  district. 
The  following  tables  furnish  this  information,  together  with  the  tempera- 
ture prevailing. 

MATTHEW  McDOUGALL,  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee^  November  20,  1879. 


Rainfall,  tfc,  at  Dundee  for  the  year  endiny  September  30,  1670. 
f  Diameter  of  funnel,  3  Inchea;  heif^ht  of  top  above  ground,  4i  inches ;  height  above  sea-level,  167  feet. 


Months. 


October  ... 

November 

December . 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 


Inches. 
2.60 

1.75 


July     

Au«nist 

September  . 

ToUl 


33.80 


Greatest  fall  in 
24  houre. 


cd 

«; 

^2 
^•9 

c 
.a 

'«^- 

OO 

00 

umber 
on  whic 
or  more 

's 

o 

^ 

n 

14  ! 
13 

13  I 

13  ' 
18  t 

14  ; 

10  ' 
13 

18  , 

14  I 

19  i 

11  i 


170 


1,031 


Self-registering 
thermometer, 
average. 


Max. 


89 
69  I 

46! 

38 

32 

67 

81 
128 
108 
182 
138 
103 


57 

43 

36 
36 
38 
43 
47 
56 
61 
64 
65 
61 


Min. 


43 

33 

26 
26 
29 
32 
34 
48 
46 
49 
58 
45 


NOTB. — The  pocnlLaritiea  of  tlie  year  have  boen  marked  for  the  excessive  rainfall  and  deficiency  af 
4nnshlne;  notwithatanding  thia,  the  grain  crops  are  above  the  avera.;^^  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the 
green  under  the  average,  and  aU  the  crops  about  29  days  late. 
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Rainfall  in  Dundee  during  each  month  of  the  past  ten  years. 


Months. 


isee. 


January . . . 
Feliruftry.. 

Maroh 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September . 
October... 
Korember. 
December . 

Total 


In. 

4.00 

1.25 

0.80 

1.55 

0.85 

2.60 

0.05 

0.95 

6.05 

2.95 

0.80 

1.90 


1870. 


In. 

1.70 

2.10 

0.80 

0.30 

1.15 

1.55 

1.25 

1.40 

2.65 

3.15 

1.85 

4.25 


1871. 


In. 

0.90 

4.20 

0.75 

6.10 

0.85 

1.80 

3.00 

1.75 

1.95 

3.50 

2.60 

1.25 


1872. 


In. 

3.75 

6.15 

2.65 

1.70 

2.85 

4.30 

2.15 

2.70 

4.65 

3.00 

4.70 

4.20 


1873. 


In. 

2.80 

0.80 

1.90 

0.10 

3.30 

1.25 

5.10 

3.00 

3.70 

2.70 

1.90 

1.85 


24.65  122.15  j2a65  .42.80  2^40 


1874. 


In. 
2.10 
0.75 
0.95 
0.80 
2.75 
0.75 
2.70 
5.55 
1.90 
2.30 
2.60 
2.20 


1875. 


In. 

4.15 

1.50 

1.80 

0.65 

0.85 

3.55 

2.35 

1.45 

3.40 

5.90 

4.70 

1.55 


1876.    1877. 


In. 
0.95 
3.20 
2.40 
4.30 
0.40 
3.15 
1.80 
2.40 
4.15 
4.15 
6.45 
11.20 


In. 
4.30 
1.55 
2.-50 
2.65 
2.40 
2.70 
4.60 
7.05 
1.90 
3,70 
2.85 
2.75 


^^^'  years. 


In. 

1.75 
LOO 
0.80 
2.00 
2.60 
2.80 
1.00 
3.15 
2.85 
2.60 
1.75 
2.55 


In. 

S.64 

2.31 

1.53 

2.01 

1.80 

2.44 

2.49 

2.94 

3.33 

3.39 

3.02 

8.41 


25.85  ,31.85  44.55   38.95  :2S.45  [  31.30 


Days  in  tchich  no  sun  appeared  in  Dundee  in  1879. 


Months. 


Days. 


January 20 

February 17 

March '  19 

April 13 

May 16 


Months. 


.DavB. 


June 13 

July 12 

August 16 

September 3 


GLASGOW. 


Results  of  meteorological  ohserrations  at  the  observatory  of  Glasgow  University  during  'the 

year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

lExtracted  from  the  records  of  the  observatory. 1 


Months. 


October . . . 
November 
December 


1878. 


1879. 


January  . . , 
February . 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

August  — 
September . 


Mean  barometer 

Mean  temperature 

Number  of  dajs  and 
amount  of  rain 


Barometer. 


Thermometer. 


a 
s 


^ 


Inches. 
29.634 
29.143 
29.497 


29.998 
29. 443 
29.863 
29.  878 
29.674 
29.888 
29.719 
29.  717 
29.767 


Inches. 
30.206 
3U.  426 
30.654 


30. 598 
30. 313 
30.549 
30. 683 
30. 435 
30. 105 
30.086 
30.111 
30.311 


29.685 


• 

i 

e 

• 

iniuni. 

c 

3 

« 

^ 

1^ 

;§    ! 

Inehes. 

0 

28.580 

50.0 

28. 432  , 

39.7 

28.491 

31.6 

29.578 
28.  579 
29.333 
29.347 
29.339 
29.448 
29.061 
28.988 
29.216 


31.3 

35.5 

37.7 

42.1 

46.6 

53.3 

55.0 

55.8 

61.8 

63.0 
47.5 
48.9 


45.2 
48.0 
52.0 
54.2 
61.6 
68.0 
71.7 
71.3 
58.8 


44.2 


S 

3 

o 

34.0 
2a  2 
10.9 


17.8 
25.1 
21.5 
30.4 
31.4 
39.8 
47.6 
42.5 
46.4 


Rain. 


12 
18 
16 
12 
14 
22 
21 
18 
16 


170 


< 


Inch<9. 

10  4.18 

9  1.63 

2  l.f9 


1.11 
1.70 
3.KS 
1.62 
2.61 
5.91 
4.74 

4.02 


38w58 


TTmited  States  Consulatb, 

Glasgow,  Xoveniber  24,  1879. 


SAMUEL  F.  COOPBa  C<msul. 
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GREENWICH. 

In  compliance  with  the  instnictions  of  a  circular  from  the  State  De- 
partment, of  April  3, 1879,  the  following  table  of  humidity  is  submitted. 

ADAM  BADEATJ, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

London^  November  20, 1879. 

ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 

[Sir  George  Biddell  Airt,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  &c.,  astronomor  royal.] 

Mean  reJaiire  humidity  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  September,  1879. 

Heaa  relative  humidity 
1876.  (complete  saturation  =  100). 

October 83 

November 88 

December 0 

1879. 

January 82 

February 87 

Marcb 80 

April 81 

May 75 

June 81 

July 85 

August , 85 

September t ^ 84 

WILLIAM  ELLIS, 
For  the  Astronomer  SoyaL 
November  17,  1879. 


*^mm^ 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Mean  decree  ofhdmidity  at  Xottinyham  for  each  month  from  July,  1878,  to  June,  1879,  in 

elusive. 
Ig78»  Mean  degree  of  bumidity. 

July 78 

August 85 

September 88 

October 90 

November 91 

December 88 

1879. 

January 88 

February 94 

March 92 

April 87 

May 85 

June 88 

JASPER  SMITH,  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Nottingham,  September  30,  1880. 
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LIVEEPOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  humidity  for  each  month  from 
July,  1878,  to  June,  1879,  inclusive,  as  deduced  from  observations  takai 
at  the  Liverpool  Observatory : 

Memo,  degree  of  humiditj,  ooa- 
plete  saturation  being  tepie- 
1878.  sented  by  100. 

July 85 

August 86 

September cJO 

October 84 

November 92 

December '. 88 

1879. 

January ^ 

February 92 

March  .1 W 

April 79 

May ; 75 

June 81 

S.  B.  PACKARD,  Can$ul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  September  15,  1879. 


NEWCASTLE. 

Statementy  prepared  hif  ihelibrarian  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  society ^  showing  tkerain- 
fall  at  IfewcastU-upon-Tyne  from  October,  1878,  to  September,  1879,  inclusive. 

1878.  In^-hw- 

October 1.32 

November .' 7. 31 

December 4. 66 

1879. 

January 0.  *15 

February 2. 96 

March 0.82 

April 1.91 

May 1.H2 

June 3.64 

July 3.54 

August 3.06 

September 0.87 

Total 32.76 

Wm.  Lyall,  Librarian. 

EVAN  R.  JONES,  Consul 

Unitkd  States  Coxsilatk, 

Newcastle-  upon  -  Tyne^  /A  cviu  her  *iO,  1 S79. 
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FRANCE. 

BORDEAUX. 

Humidity  in  mUlimetera  at  Bordeaux  of  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

1878.  imiimeten. 

July 17.0 

Angnst 98.5 

September 22.5 

October 92.0 

Kovember 114.0 

December 140. 5 

1879. 

January 84.0 

February 166.5 

March 21.0 

April 129.7 

May 83.0 

Jane 48.  .*> 

The  quantity  of  rain  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  is  almost  twice  the  quantity  of  the  average  of  the  previous  18  years  from 
1861  to  1878. 

B.  GERRISH,  Consul. 
Unitkd  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux  J  September  3(),  1879. 


ROCHEFORT. 

Monthly  humidity  at  Bochefort  from  June  30,  1878  to  June  30,  1679. 


Months. 


Humidity.  |    RainfaU. 


1878. 

July 

Angnst 

Beptember 

October 

November 

December 


Dfprees.  \  Millimeters. 

45  I  28 

65  109 

75  23 


85 
90 
93 


101 
111 

100 


Months. 


HnmiditT.  I    RainfalL 


January . 

February 
'  March  ... 

April 

;  May 

;  June 


1879. 


Degrees.    Millimeters. 

92  I         115 

89  I         157 

79  !           36 

09  113 

69  67 

68  68 


Le  Directeur  de  I'Observatoiro, 


MARSEILLES. 

Tahle  showing  the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  flscah years  1877-78  and  1878-79,  accord- 

ifig  to  observations  taken  at  the  observatory  at  Marseilles. 


Months. 


July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
Kovember . 
December  . 


Total 


1877.    '    1878. 


mm. 
2.65 
13.70 
17.10 
36.30 
23.05 
16.10 


Months. 


1878.    I    1879. 


ntm. 


mm. 
0.10 
4.80 

42.05 

55.60 
117.55 

84.75 


J 


Biought  over 109.90 

January «  2.80 

February i  0.00 

March 22.20 

April 63.56 

May 63. 60 

June 29.80 


108.  90     305.  75 


Total I  270.85 


nvm. 

30.5.  75 
60.10 
46.55 
55.50 

105.80 

121. 35 
10.90 


705.  95 


The  above  figures  express  the  depth  of  water,  in  millimeters,  fallen  on  a  surface  of  a  square  meter. 
A  millimeter  is  equal  to  0.03937  of  an  inch ;  a  square  meter  is  equal  to  1.196  square  vards. 

JOHN  B.  GOULD. 
UxiTBO  Statrs  CoxfiULATE,  Marseilles,  September  30,  1879. 
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NICE. 

Table  showing  the  humidUy  at  the  city  of  Nice  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Date. 


1.. 

2.. 

8. 

4. 

5.. 

6. 

7.. 

8. 

9. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
18., 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17., 
18. 
19. 
20.. 
21. 
22. 
23.. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 


Date. 


1. 

2.. 

3.. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8., 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17.. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21., 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27.. 
28. 
29., 
30.. 
81.. 


1878. 


July. 


g 

o» 


77 
85 
51 
56 
64 
72 


81 
77 
81 
83 
77 
76 


82 

85 
73 
79 
84 
83 


64 
74 
88 
83 
67 
74 


86 
77 
83 


Aaguat. 


October. 


* 

. 

s 

g 

B 

«i 

8 

A 

e» 

JZ5 

o 

77- 

8*2 

82 

85 

90 

91 

75 

84 

90 

77 

83 

90 

83 

88 

93 

91 

92 

98 

90 

90 

90 

91 

71 

88 

88 

87 

90 

90 

85 

90 

92 

88 

87 

87 

90 

90 

78 

88 

88 

88 

93 

92 

87 

92 

90 

89 

92 

80 

78 

88 

85 

86 

81 

80 

88 

87 

84 

90 

90 

85 

90 

88 

87 

88 

85 

82 

90 

83 

45 

79 

77 
90 
82 
82 

87 
88 


79 
67 
92 
85 
70 
78 
81 


90 
97 
90 
90 
88 
95 


1878. 


1879. 


November. 


a 

d 


76 
89 
76 
54 
84 
71 
76 
52 
41 
73 
63 
79 
75 
61 
63 
86 
69 
86 
86 
78 
86 
81 
83 
77 
61 
84 
77 
91 
90 
66 


i 


P4 


57 
73 
57 
53 
63 
54 
43 
52 
26 
35 
68 
55 
78 


78 
70 
78 
63 
69 
35 
60 
60 
32 
74 
74 
74 
81 


December. 


S 


50    '    73 
54         56 


84 
63 
83 
59 
59 
78 
72 
71 
62 
74 
88 
77 
84 
71 
54 


81 
79 
76 
61 
80 
76 
72 
81 
73 
86 
86 
87 
87 
83 
79 


89 
88 
57 
88 
77 
77 
66 
69 
59 
60 
93 
54 
59 
66 
65 
41 
87 
64 
71 
89 
80 
62 
69 
85 
75 
75 
91 
86 
84 
86 
90 


70 
83 
58 
71 
62 
65 
66 
75 
38 
49 
80 
51 
73 
61 
36 
48 
81 
50 
73 
84 
61 
63 
51 
65 
82 
82 
73 
86 
86 
83 
86 


S 

«0 


January. 


February. 


88 
63 
66 
70 
79 
66 
71 
81 
49 
66 
76 
67 
80 


86 

81 
71 
71 
64 

83 
87 
84 
88 
84 
78 
79 
85 


71  I  73 
62    65 


61 
77 
74 
82 
84 
58 
81 
54 
82 
83 
83 
81 
79 
84 
90 


69 
72 
74 
74 
67 
73 
83 
68 
67 
72 
72 
84 
93 
86 
70 


90  I  71 


85 
63 
73 
62 
48 
52 
62 
60 
82 
62 
76 
62 
44 
61 
50 
69 
59 
66 
71 
55 
85 
72 
81 
64 
60 
93 
75 
70 
74 
75 
63 
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1879. 


Bate. 


1.... 
o 

3... 

4.... 

5.... 

6.... 

7.... 

8.... 

9.... 
10.... 
11.... 
12.... 
13.... 
14.... 
15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 
30.... 
31.... 


1 ' 

■  '■"   "~" 

Harch 

• 

• 

s 

ri 

• 

a 

d 

i 

p. 

a 

'A 
52 

<9 

66 

72 

76 

75 

86 

70 

67 

84 

89 

73 

82 

71 

69 

80 

72 

66 

80 

80 

69 

80 

75 

68 

78 

1  <» 

70 

86 

80 

69 

74 

78 

80 

81 

83 

82 

86 

78 

78 

83 

74 

68 

71 

48 

64 

69 

82 

78 

82 

79 

60 

81 

74 

70 

60 

72 

60 

81 

81 

79 

86 

90 

80 

77 

95 

78 

86 

81 

68 

86 

74 

80 

86 

86 

85 

77 

87 

75 

83 

78 

74 

86 

89 

80 

90 

81 

76 

76 

82 

76 

78 

84 

76 

64 

April. 


72 
91 
70 
83 
79 
75 
90 
86 
93 
78 
71 
80 
78 
85 
81 
86 
59 
45 
72 
71 
87 
79 
82 
80 
78 
66 
74 
73 
86 
78 


a 


67 
95 
80 
86 
74 
82 
90 
72 
70 
76 
84 
83 
75 
86 
80 
86 
53 
52 
69 
87 
86 
65 
82 
85 
70 
70 
78 
70 
76 
62 


a 


May. 


June. 


76 
78 
73 
86 
72 
84 
81 
81 
83 
79 
84 
78 
81 
86 
88 
85 
76 
67 
69 
83 
82 
80 
84 
75 
62 
80 
79 
82 
76 
76 


a 

ei 


80 
76 
76 


78 
75 
83 
73 
71 
67 
86 
70 
76 
86 
77 
74 
87 
80 
67 
87 
91 
66 
76 


i 


58  89 

84  I  86 

73  I  86 

72  !  86 

67  64 


68 
69 
76 


81  !  73 
72  ,  81 


83 
72 
69 
71 
71 
67 
85 
63 
78 
81 
71 
75 
84 
84 
64 
89 
73 
84 
83 

79  1  87 
78  i  77 


a 

p, 

CO 


74 
73 
76 
76 
70 
71 


63 
71 
78 
77 
66 
68 
85 
56 
69 
72 
75 
74 
78 
87 
83 
83 
86 
89 
93 
85 
85 
67 
73 


a 


83 
76 
84 
73 
74 
83 
86 
77 
76 
85 
80 
81 
83 
72 
70 
75 
69 
72 
82 
78 
75 
74 
79 
78 
78 
69 
75 
76 
79 
67 


68 
71 
79 
75 
56 
85 
80 
73 
75 
74 
79 
76 
62 
69 
60 
78 
48 
64 
74 
84 
74 
76 
76 
76 
80 
61 
71 
79 
82 
70 


a 

■ 

pf 

(0 


76 
77 
82 
81 
40 
85 
83 
82 
83 
88 
83 
80 
43 
66 
84 
69 
45 
66 
77 
87 
84 
84 
84 
67 
81 
68 
79 
82 
81 
79 


Consulate  op  thb  United  States, 

Nice,  October  1,  1879. 


W.  H.  VESEY,  Oorma. 


PAEIS. 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  days  of  rain  and  the  amount  thereof  at  Paris  during  each 

month  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


Months. 


1878. 


July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December  . 


1879. 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April . . . . . 

May 

June 


Total 


1  ^ 

9 

Height  in— 

U 

1 

Milli- 
meters. 

Inches. 

11 

62.7 

2.  + 

22 

03.7 

3.  + 

9 

16.0 

0.6  + 

18 

116.5 

4.  + 

25 

78.8 

3.  + 

19 

60.5 

2.  + 

12 

69.0 

2.   + 

18 

53.4 

2.  -f 

12 

27.5 

1-  + 

22 

98.7 

3.  + 

15 

56.1 

2.  + 

19 

49.8 

1.  + 

202 

772.7 

30.394 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Parit,  September  30,  1880. 


LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD, 

Conml-Oenerdl. 
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WEST  OF  FEANCE. 

Statement  showing  the  rainfall  in  millimeters  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  at  six  meteorolog' 
ioal  stations  in  the  West  of  France  for  each  of  the  ttoelve  months  from  July,  1876,  to  July 
1879,  the  first  inclusive. 


Months. 


July 

August . . . 
Sepxember 
Odober... 
November 
December 
January . . 
February . 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 

Total... 


METBOBOLOOICAL  STATIOMB. 


Nantes. 


41.7 

105.9 

22.8 

76.8 

63.  d 

57.7 

156.7 

137.8 

18.9 

133.5 

47.4 

102.2 


964.1 


I 


12 
23 
12 
19 
22 
13 
20 
23 
14 
22 
25 
21 


Lorient. 


I 


45.0 
110.5 

35.3 
115.8 

43.5 

95.5 
200.3 
160.2 

37.8 

92.4 
100.9 

68.3 


226   1, 105.  5 


CO 


11 
22 
10 
20 
21 
21 
18 
26 
15 
19 
19 
22 


224 


Angers. 


I 


34.7 

106.7 

15.0 

93.2 

60.2 

89.5 

167.5 

112.0 

18.9 

90.5 

99.1 

9a4 


975.7 


I 


12 

19 
8 
19 
21 
17 
24 
24 
10 
19 
17 
18 


208 


Tours. 


*No  record. 


ITnited  States  Commicrcial  Agkxcy, 

NanU9,  September  20,  1879. 


c 
"3 


33.7 
115.4 

a4 

74.1 

ioa3 

87.7 
128.1 
137.9 
34.5 
80.0 
41.1 
50.7 


891.9 


I 


15 
22 
5 
16 
18 
24 
17 
21 
13 
22 
16 
19 


208 


XieMans. 


I 

I 


24.0 
157.4 

29.0 
123.8 

76.7 

loao 

84.8 
9&6 
27.3 
84.9 
41.0 
79.0 


• 

I 


11 
20 

8 
15 
20 
21 
17 
23 

8 
20 
13 
16 


929. 7       192 


Soche-enr- 
Ton. 


22L1 


91.6 
86.8 
67.3 
101.  S 
10ft  6 
28.9 
82.1 
71.9 
72.4 


I' 

a 


]» 


13 
19 
16 
15 
19 
11 
16 
14 
19 


GEOSGE  OIFFORD, 

Chmmereial  AffenL 


BEENE. 

With  reference  to  the  department  circular  of  April  3, 1879, 1  hare  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  two  letters  in  German,  with  translations 
thereof,  from  the  ^^Tellurische  Observatorium^  at  Berne,  and  the  "JB^- 
nouUianum^  at  Basle,  together  with  a  table  showing  the  state  of  humid- 
ity of  each  month  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

The  observatories  at  Berne  and  at  Basle  being  private  institutions,  I 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  information!  had  asked  for — 
the  parties  in  Berne,  however,  willingly  complied  with  my  request,  after 
some  time,  but  the  Bernoullianum  here  have  not,  up  to  this  moment, 
made  any  reply  to  a  second  application  from  this  office. 

RALPH  L.  DOERR,  Comul 

United  States  Consulate, 
BasJe^  December  6,  1879. 


[TranHlation.] 

Bernoullianu-M,  Basle,  Xorember  20,  1&79. 

Most  Honokkd  Sir:  The  raeteorolocrical  observances  made  in  onr  institution  aw 
published  iu  torm  of  a  summary  table  that  appears  in  the  **  Schweizerische  meteorohgische 
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Beohachtungen"  edited  by  Prof.  Rud.  Wolf,  at  Zurich,  and  thereby  will  be  seen  also 
the  quautitiett  of  precipitate  from  July  1,  IcT/S,  to  July  1,  1879. 

In  case  the  establishment  for  which  you  collect  the  reports  does  not  receive  the 
above-named  **  Schweizeriacke  Beohachtungenj"  I  am  convinced  that  the  ''  Schweizeriache 
meteorologiache  Centralanaialt,"  at  Zurich  (the  principal  guidance  of  which  is  incumbent 
on  Professor  Wolf  and  of  which  Mr.  Bobos  Billwiller  is  the  chief)  wiU  be  happy  to 
forward  the  printed  reports  to  the  parties. 

If  necessary,  I  hold  myself  at  your  disposal  for  interfering  in  the  matter,  for  which 

purpose,  however,  I  ought  to  know  whom  I  am  to  send  the  copies  to.    If  there  be 

wanted  but  one  sinele  communication  I  could,  if  you  wish  for,  get  the  desired  pages 

copied,  or  send  you  the  respective  parts  of  the  prints  in  order  to  take  copies  from  them. 

With  highest  consideration, 

HAGENBACH-BISCHOFF. 

Mr.  JIalph  L.  Doerr, 

Cansulaie  of  the  United  States  of  Non'ih  America. 


[Translation.] 

Tellurisches  Obbervatorium,  Beme^  November  21,  1879. 

Most  Honored  Sir  :  Inclosed  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  summary,  in  form  of  a 
table,  of  the  quantities  of  precipitate  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1, 1879,  at  Berne. 

Should  it  seem  desirable  to  you — which  your  letter  does  not  mention — to  obtain  a 
detailed  communication  concerning  the  quantities  of  precipitate  on  single  hours  of 
rain,  I  am  quite  ready  to  forward  them  to  you. 
With  highest  consideration, 

Prof.  Dr.  fOBSTER. 
The  Hon.  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Jt  Basle, 


Summary  of  the  precipitate  at  Berne  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879. 

[Amounts  of  precipitate  in  millimeton.l 
1878. 

July 82.80 

August 131.80 

September 47.80 

October , 80.30 

November 60.70 

December 109.20 

512.60 
1879. 

January 52.80 

February 109.80 

March 1 20.70 

April 71.40 

May 98.70 

June 70.90 

423.70 

Total  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879 936.30 

Prof.  Dr.  FORSTER. 
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BAECELONA. 


Meteorological  ob9erv€UioHS  taken  at  th^  Obeervatory  at  Mont-Zuichf  Barcelona^  for  ike 

ending  September  30,  1879. 


Months. 


Thermometer. 


Beaumnr. 


Centigrade. 


'M'lnimnwi- 


1878: 

October 

Kovember 

December 

1879: 
tTannary ...... 

February  

liaroh 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aofust 

September . . . 


9.4 
2.4 


to  11. 8 
to   3.0 


4.8 

—1.2 

&.0 

&0 

e.5 

11.0 

15.0 

ie.8 

8.3 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


6.0 
1.5 
8.2 
7.6 
7.3 


Maxim  am. 


to  13. 8 
to  18. 7 
to  21.0 
to  10. 4 


23.0  to  29.0 
15. 8  to  19. 7 
12. 6  to  15. 7 

12. 5  to  15. 6 
12. 0  to  15. 0 
13. 5  to  10. 8 
14. 0  to  17. 6 
17. 4  to  21. 9 
25. 4  to  31. 9 

25. 4  to  31. 9 

25. 5  to  32. 0 
24. 5  to  30. 6 


Barometer,  aneroid. 


Mini  mam. 


United  Status  Consulate, 

Bareslona^  November  20,  1879. 


750 
746 

744 

737 
740 
744 
741 
752 
765 
754 
766 
766 


Maximum. 


767 
769 
768 

769  I 

764  < 

776  I 

763 

768 

769 

768 

766 

768 


Hygrometer,  Saussure. 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

69 

93 

66 

92 

68 

92 

71 

94 

60 

90 

72 

89 

70 

89 

70 

89 

68 

93 

70 

88 

68 

88 

67 

90 

PluvioK- 

eter, 
BabineC 


Bain,    ia 
t«ra. 


414 

2ac 

2Lf 

9L« 
4914 
44.S 
2LI 
2&3 

8LI 

160.1 


FRED'K  H.  SCHEUCH, 

OontuL 


MALAGA. 


THE  CLIMATE  OP  MALAGA. 


The  climate  of  Malaga  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  Europe  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  invalids  suffering  from  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and 
other  diseases  produced  by  the  cold  of  the  north.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Leyden,  of  Berlin,  says  that  it  is  the  dryest  and  best  climate  north  of 
Oairo.  The  mean  rainfall  during  the  year  is  22.60  inches ;  the  mean 
temperature  is  13.50  E.,  or  62  Fahr.,  and  the  lowest  is  12  B.  or  60  Fahr. 

From  meteorlogical  observations  taken  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  last  year  it  results  that  in  the  former  month  the 
barometric  oscillation  was  9.3 )  and  in  the  latter  it  was  11.4 ;  in  the  first 
named  month  the  mean  temperature  was  23.2  K.,  or  82.6  Fahr.,  and  in 
the  last-named  month  it  was  20.8  E.,  or  79.24  Fahr.  The  prevailing 
wind  in  September  was  south ;  in  October  it  was  east  southeast.  In 
September  there  were  16  bright,  clear  days,  11  misty,  and  3  cloudy  days. 
In  October  there  were  9  bright,  clear  days,  15  misty,  and  7  cloudy  days. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  autumn  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  rain- 
fall. 

From  the  middle  of  December  until  the  1st  of  March  the  weather  ia 
warm  and  clear.  I  have  compiled  these  statements  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  health  compels  them  from  time  to  time  to  seek  more  genial 
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climes,  feeling  that  in  so  doing  I  render  a  real  service  to  many  a  suffer- 
ing invalid. 

JOHN  Q.  QUARLES,  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  February  26.  1880. 


ITA£.¥. 


FLOKENCB. 


Record  of  the  meteorological  observations  Jcept  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Florence  dunng 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30«  1879. 


Honths. 


Months. 


Monthly  mean  of  thennometer. 

lOQO 


1878. 

Jaly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  ...;. 

1870. 

Janoary 

February 

March 

April. 

May 

June 


Monthly  mean  of  barometer. 


Aver- 
age. 


Day.  I    mm. 


754.04 
53.38 
53.85 
55.72 
62.51 
50.50 


55.51 
50.83 
55.50 
47.92 
52.99 
55.86 


1870. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1879. 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 


Psychrometer. 


Moisture. 


Aver- 
age. 


Maximum. 


I 


46.7 
51.1 
55.2 
70.9 
81.3 
83.1 


73.2 
83.3 
64.9 
60.3 
61.6 
50.4 


81.0 
87.0 
92.0 
97,0 
97.0 
99.0 


99.0 
94.0 
91.0 
09.0 
95.0 
81.0 


Day. 


27 
3 
25 
18 
25 


Minimum. 


Aver- 
ago. 


Day 


16.0 
18.0 
25.0 
29.0 
34.0 


31 

40.0 

3 

26.0 

3 

36.0  i 

2 

10.0 

4 

39.0 

17 

27.0 

1 

18.0 

18 
1 
8 

31 
3 

22 


5 
19 
14 
25 
13 
28 


11.63 
12.79 
11.39 
10.42 
7.43 
5.61 


5.74 
7.44 
6.45 
7.68 
8.22 
11.0 


Maximum.       Minimum. 


760.38 
57.02 
50.50 
63.30 
62.71 
66.20 


18 
28 
5 
5 
10 
25 


63.03 

13 

50.46 

0 

70.57 

8 

50.60 

1 

62.43 

30 

60.31 

27 

1 

mm. 

o 

74&41 

26 

46.30 

24 

41.78 

25 

48.60 

28 

38.11 

14 

37.27 

17 

38.60 

0 

28.02 

25 

41.03 

24 

30.81 

12 

44.63 

10 

50.18 

17 

Pre.ssnre. 


Maximum.        Minimum. 


Day. 


17.63 
18.72 
17.12 
14.37 
12.56 
0.62 


0.93 
10.68 
10.33 
10.39 
14.  52 
14.68 


22  I 

'ti 

22 
27 
21 


1 

11 
20 

2 
30 
25 


4.05 
5.37 
7.68 
3.07 
3.02 
3.15 


2.67 
3.44 
1.84 
4.04 
3.82 
6.26 


Day. 


18 
1 
3 

31 
3 

16 


5 
21 
14 
13 
13 
14 
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Record  of  the  meteorological  obaervationej  fc. — Contlnaed. 


1 
f 

Plaviomete— rainfall. 

Weather 

• 

Months. 

Quantity  in  mil- 
limeters. 

1 

3.40 

4.30 

22.20 

70.50 

104.45 

60.00 

22.85 
83.30 
27.30 
87.30 
54.00 
3.00 

• 

• 

« 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 
5 
2 
11 
11 
9 

5 
14 

7 
16 
15 

1 

• 

0 

5 

1878. 
July 

0. 
S.O. 

N.E. 
0. 
E. 
£. 

N.E. 
S.O. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

21.5 

23.3 

80.8 

194.2 

190.1 

139.4 

27.0 
136.2 

02.8 

202.7 

106.8 

6.5 

4 

4 

8 

15 

26 

20 

12 
21 
13 
24 
17 
4 

5 
2 
4 
3 

9 
5 

4 
1 

16 
19 
20 
12 
13 
8 

11 
6 

14 
8 
9 

14 

Anfl^flt     .......    TT.    T T-          - 

Sewbember ............. 

October. 

4 

If orember 

6 

December 

2 

2 
1 

12 

1879. 

12 

February - 

8 

March .................... 

2 

5 

3 

April 

e 

May 

4 

1 
11 

ft 

June 

Ukitrd  States  Coksulate,  Florence,  October  31, 1879. 


J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY. 


LEGHOEN. 

Statement  showing  the  humidity  of  the  air  at  the  city  of  Leghorn y  Italy j  for  the  year  enAxns 

September  30,  1879. 

1878. 

October 71.5 

November 73.8 

December 79.  sJ 

1879. 

Jamiary 70.0 

Febmarv 75.6 

March. I bU8 

April 70.7 

May 6j?.2 

Jane 66. 6 

July 66.7 

August 66.0 

September 64. 5 

Annual  average 70.3 

EMILIO  MASI. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn^  October  17,  1879. 


PALEKMO. 

The  climate  of  Palermo  is  healtliful,  but  it  la<5ks  that  bracing,  invig- 
orating element  found  in  the  air  of  Northern  Italy  and  Southern  France. 
The  sirocco,  a  hot  wind,  traverses  the  island  quite  frequently  in  spring 
and  autumn  and  very  sensibly  augments  the  degree  of  heat  Its  effects 
are  most  distressing  on  some  persons,  causing  great  lassitude  and  ennuL 
The  winters  are  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  sea  breeze,  commencing  about.10  o'clock  a.m. 
and  continuing  till  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.  The  temperature  is  so  mild 
that  cauliflowers  and  green  pease  are  in  season  in  Febniary.  The  rain- 
fall is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  year.  Rain  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  not  exceeding,  on  an 
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average,  one  inch,  while  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  25  inches. 
The  annual  mean  temperature  is  63°  Fahr.  The  mean  of  August,  the 
hottest  month,  is  77^:  that  of  the  coldest,  February^  53o.  Maximum 
summer  heat,  10(P.    The  greatest  degree  or  cold  in  winter,  31o. 

S.  P.  BAYLY. 
United  States  Consulate, 

PalermOy  January  15, 1880. 


TabUf  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Palermo,  showing  the  humidity  of  the 

atmosphere  during  each  month  of  1879. 

Relative  humidity. 

January G**.  5 

February 61.0 

March  ...i 60.8 

April 54.9 

May 59.0 

Jane 59.3 

Jnly 59.3 

Angost 66.7 

September 64.8 

October 66.4 

November 58.3 

December 62.9 


ROME. 


By  a  report  made  to  me  by  the  Observatory  of  the  CoUegio  Bomano, 
the  relative  of  humidity  in  centessimi  of  saturation,  from  July  1, 1878, 
to  December  31,  1879,  by  months,  is  as  follows : 

*     Belative  humidity  of  Borne  in  centessimi  of  saturation. 


Months. 


July 

Aaffost  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November. 
December  . 


Jannary . . 
February. 

Id  arch 

April 

May 

June 

July. 


AagiiBt 

September. 
October  . .  - 
November . 
December  . 


1878. 


1879. 


Maximum. 


96 
93 
94 
97 
100 
100 


100 

100 

100 

96 

97 

90 

82 

89 

100 

92 

100 

94 


Minlmnm.  |  Average. 


23 

25 
28 
26 
26 
41 


40 
40 
15 
36 
30 
24 
26 
28 
27 
36 
24 
11 


58.1 
56.3 
61.7 
72.2 
75.8 
77.9 


75.7 
76.8 
65.8 
68.5 
69.2 
57.7 
55.9 
59.3 
65.1 
68.2 
70.0 
60.7 


United  States  Consul atb  General, 

Home,  February  2?,  1880. 


EUGENE  SCHUrLER, 

Co7i9ul-Oenera 
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AUSTRIA. 

YIEKNA,  ISCHL,  AND  GRATZ. 

Statement  showing  the  average  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  1879,  as  recorded  at  the 
Meteorological  Observatories  of  Vienna,  Isehl,  and  GratZj  in  Ai^tria,, 

[The  fignres  indicate  the  percentage  of  a  maximum  humidity  reckoned  at  100.] 


Months. 


Vienna. 


IflchL 


1679. 

January 

February 

Iftnrch 

April 

liay 

June 

July 

Auffttst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  the  year 


87 

89 

83 

84 

74 

82 

72 

78 

72 

74 

72 

76 

78 

81 

70 

79 

74 

85 

81 

88 

84 

85 

88 

85 

Grati. 


79 
79 
«5 
67 
72 
77 
81 
80 
80 
86 
88 
89 


77 


82 


79 


For  the  above  data  I  am  indebted  to  the  vice-director  of  the  Iin]>erial 
Royal  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Vienna. 

^  JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER, 

Cansul'OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Vienna,  January  29,  1880. 


WARSAW. 

In  accordance  with  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
April  3, 1879, 1  give  herewith  a  table  showing  the  average  humidity  of 
each  month  for  the  year  1877,  according  to  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions taken  in  the  Warsaw  Astronomical  Observatory : 

Absolute  humidity. 


Millimeters. 

January 3.75 

February... 3.82 

March 3.89 

April 5. 16 

May 7.28 

June 10.19 


Millimeters. 

J"iy 11.71 

August 11.59 

September 7. 51 

October 5. 91 

November «.> 5. 35c 

December 3.  gg 


Relative  humidity. 


Per  cent. 

January 87. 1 

February 87.9 

March 79.4 

April 77.8 

May 70.0 

June 64.0 


Per  cent 

Jnly 72.:, 

August 7A.^ 

September., 80.7 

October.,. 81.7 

November 87.1 

December 89. 3 


United  States  Consulate, 

Warsatc,  September  30,  1879. 


JOSEPH  RAWICZ. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS. 


AUSTRIA. 


PRODUCTIVE  VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  AUSTRIA. 
Reporty  by  Mr.  Kasson,  American  minister  at  Vienna. 

Some  interesting  statistics  relating  to  land  and  its  net  productive  value 
in  Austria  have  recently  fallen  under  my  observation.  For  the  depart- 
ment of  comparative  statistics  in  the  Census  Bureau,  or  in  our  Agricul- 
tural Department,  they  should  have  a  special  interest.  I  transmit  them 
for  such  use  as  may  seem  to  you  proper. 

A  central  commission  is  here  organized  for  the  regulation  of  the  land 
tax  in  this  empire.  At  the  meeting  of  this  commission  three  days  ago 
the  government  laid  before  it  the  official  valuation  of  the  net  yield  of 
the  taxable  lands  in  Austria,  arranged  by  provinces  and  groups  of  prov- 
inces, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  is  proposed  to  adjust  the 
tax  according  to  the  productive  value  of  the  real  estate  as  shown  by 
the  amount  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  land  after  paying  expenses 
of  cultivation.  This  valuation  of  the  net  yield  for  each  province,  and 
per  jochj  •  is  shown  in  the  exhibit  attached  hereto. 

JOHN  A.  KASSON. 


Stat^fnent  tshomng  the  quantities  and  net  yield  of  the  taxable  lands  in  Austria. 


Provinces. 


Quantitj-  of 
land. 


r^ower  Austria 

IT j»peT  Austria 

Salzburg; 

Innsbruck 

Trient 

Vcjrarlberg 

Total  for  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbcrg 

Stvria 

C  liriuthia 

C  j»miola 

Tri«»«t 

iHtria 

Cioritz-Gradiaca 

Total  for  coaat  lands 

I>aJmatia 


Jocks. 
3,  328,  026 
1.  039, 144 
1,  085,  072 


2,  868,  844 
»74,  728 
399.095 


4,  242,  667 


3, 676, 640 
1,  644,  895 
1, 655.  915 


15. 135 
832,453 
451. 012 


1,298,600 


3, 181,  622 


Annual  net  3'ield. 


TotaL 


Florini. 
21, 848, 136 
11. 558, 229 
1, 776, 720 


2, 783, 789 

2, 138, 735 

735.223 


5, 657, 747 


13, 003, 296 
3,  450, 808 
3, 060, 845 


97,227 
2, 239, 637 
1, 916, 835 


4,268,199 


1, 001, 211 


_ .. ._ 

Total 

per 

joch 

• 

FlKr. 

6 

56 

5 

96 

1 

67 

97 

2 

20 

1 

84 

1 

33 

3 

54 

2 

10 

1 

85 

6 

42 

2 

69 

4 

25 

3 

28 

69 

•  1  acre=0.404671  hectare ;  1  joch  =0.5754642  hectare ;  1  hectare^  2.47  acres  =  1.73- 
joch. 
"^  719 
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Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  net  yield  of  the  taxable  lands  in  Austria — Continued. 


ProTincee. 


Pragne 

Leitmeritz 

Effer 

Chnulim 

Badweis 

Total  for  Bohemia 

Horavia 

SUesia 

Lembei^ 

Tarnopol 

Cracow 

Total  for  aallcia  . 

Bukovina 

Grand  total 


Quantity  of 
land. 


JocKi. 
2. 796, 962 
1, 134, 523 
1. 253, 824 
1, 847, 167 
1, 703, 130 


Annna]  net  yield. 

TotaL 

Total  per 
joch. 

FUtrins. 
18. 964. 495 

7,720,992 
^  046, 301 
11, 328, 538 

6, 516, 782 

FlKr. 
6    77 
6    81 
6    42 
6    12 
3    83 

8.737,406         52,582,168  | 


3, 745, 940  '      27, 424, 227  I 


868,945 


5,276»7lJ7 
4,  214, 054 
3, 701, 947 


1,760,387 


4, 022,  735 


9, 772, 217 

12, 070. 062 

8, 183,  576 


13,192,788.      29.975,855 


3. 183. 404 


49, 338, 047       183, 298.  580 


02 

32 

63 

1 

85 

87 
20 

2 

28 

1 

81 

3    72 


CHINA, 

OULTIVATIOi^  OP  SUGAR  CAXE  IN  CHINA. 


Report^  by  Consul  Lincoln^  ofCanton,  on  the  cultivatmi  of  the  sugar-cane — 
sorghum — and  tlie  manufacture  of  rock  candy ^  in  China. 

I  am  euabled,  by  personal  investigatioa  and  a  report  from  our  consular 
agent  at  Swatow,  to  give  the  following  information  relative  to  the  cult- 
ure of  Chinese  sugar-cane,  or  sorghum,  and  the  manufacture  of  crystal- 
lized sugar  and  "  rock  candy.'' 

From  the  sources  mentioned  I  learn — 

1st.  That  the  Chinese  never  allow  their  sugarcane  to  produce  seed; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  here. 

2d.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown  from  cuttings,  in  the  following  manner : 

When  the  cane  is  cut  down  the  tops  are  cut  off  and  bound  in  bundles; 
the  leaves  of  these  top-cuttings  are  taken  off.  The  cuttings,  which  usu- 
ally have  four  or  five  joints,  are  placed  in  a  i)ond  of  fresh  water,  M'here 
they  remain  in  soak  for  some  twenty  days,  at  which  time  the  joints  men- 
mentioned  will  have  thrown  out  sprouts  or  buds. 

These  will  be  some  4  or  5  inches  in  length ;  the  cuttings  are  then 
planted  in  rows  about  2  feet  apart  and  on  an  angle  of  about  6U^.  The 
cuttings,  when  planted,  are  slightly  manured  with  bean-cake,  which  is 
the  compressed  pulp  of  the  yellow  China  bean,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  It  requires  ten  months  from 
time  of  planting  before  the  crop  is  matured  and  ready  for  harvesting. 

From  the  roots  of  this  crop,  they  being  well  fertilized  with  the  beau- 
cake  in  a  semi-liquid  form,  a  second  crop  is  produced.  A  third  yield  is 
sometimes  secured  in  this  manner,  but  only  where  the  soil  is  exception- 
ally rich.  If  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  fertile  for  a  third  crop,  the  roof8 
are  removed,  the  land  cultivated  and  manured  as  for  the  first  crop,  and 
cuttings  are  planted  every  two  years,  as  above  described. 
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d(L  The  cane  wltem  eat  is  coiiected  into  bundles  and  conveyed  bj  men 
or  boats,  aeeording  to  locality,  to  the  mill  or  crasher. 

This' consists  of  two  granite  cyUnders  about  3  feet  in  length  by  18 
inches  in  diameteT,  plaeed  perpendicularly,  the  lower  ends  revolving  in 
a  stone  socket,  t^e  upper  in  a  ^me  of  wood  set  into  granite  uprights; 
attached  to  or  let  into  the  uppi^  end  of  these  cylinders  are  wooden  cogs, 
and  to  the  end  of  one  of  these  cylinders  is  attached  a  8tax)Hg  wooden 
shaft  or  spindle,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  strong  cross-beam 
or  lever,  to  the  outer  end  of  which  is  attached  the  propelling  x>ower, 
which  usually  consists  of  five  or  six  small  oxen.  These  are  driven 
aroand  at  a  rapid  walk,  the  cane  passed  between  the  cylinders,  the 
juice  running  down  into  a  small  trench  leading  to  a  eavit^  of  20  or  SO 
gallons  capacity,  formed  in  the  ground ;  both  trench  and  cavity  are  ren- 
dered secure  teom  leakage  by  being  chunamed.  The  juice  is  then  con- 
veyed in  buckets  to  the  boiling-pans  near  at  liand.  I  am  told  that 
tiiough  the  cane  is  passed  between  the  cylinders  several  times,  a  very 
SHiall  part  of  the  juice  is  extracted,  when  compared  with  what  is  done 
with  the  improved  foreign  crusher. 

The  cane  after  being  crushed  is  frequently  used  as  fodder,  and  some- 
times is  dried  in  the  sun  and  used  for  fuel  for  boiling  the  sugar. 

4th.  The  boiling-pans  are  of  cast-iron,  the  greater  portion  of  tiiose 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  made  at  Fat  Shan,  some  15  miles 
in  the  interior  firom  Canton.  They  are  some  18  inches  deep  by  about  4 
feet  in  diameter;  are  placed  in  biick-work  side  by  side,  usually  four  in 
number,  with  arches  for  fuel  underneath,  all  covered  with  a  mat  or 
thatched  shed.  In  some  of  the  larger  districts,  owned  by  wealthy  Chi- 
namen, several  sets  of  these  pans  may  be  found  under  one  roof. 

I  visited  a  large  rock-candy  manufactory  at  Fat  Shan,  a  few  days' 
since,  and  learned  that  the  best  quality  of  this  article  is  made  from  white, 
and  a  poorer  article  from  brown,  sugar,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  sugar  is  placed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  a  large 
boiling-pan,  similar  to  the  ones  described,  and  boiled  down  to  the 
proper  consistency,  which  is  ascertained  by  putting  a  small  quantity 
into  cold  water.  If  it  hardens  at  once  it  is  then  time  to  run  it  off  into 
earthen  jars.  These  jars  hold  about  50  pounds  each.  They  are  always 
broken  in  three  or  four  parts,  and  these  parts  are  then  bound  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  cement  and  a  few  bamboo  or  rattan  hoops. 
The  hot  liquid  is  then  put  into  these  broken  jars  and  a  network  of  bas- 
ket splints  is  placed  over  ea<^h  jar,  the  ends  of  the  splints  extending  in 
different  directions  through  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  If  the 
temperature  is  cold  it  will  crystallize  in  about  fifteen  days ;  if  warm,  it 
requires  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  days.  As  it  crystallizes  it  adheres 
to  the  splints ;  the  portion  not  crystallizing  settles  to  the  bottom.  The 
jars  are  then  placed  with  bottom  part  turned  partly  up  over  empty 
ones  to  allow  the  molasses  to  run  out.  When  sufficiently  drained  the 
jars  are  removed,  the  hoops  taken  off,  and  with  a  small  hatchet  the 
Xiarts  pried  asunder;  the  candy  is  then  broken  from  the  splints  and  spread 
out  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time  to  purify  or  bleach,  then  assorted  and 
packed  into  wooden  tubs  holding  from  40  to  50  pounds,  and  sent  to 
market. 

Two  qualities  are  always  found  in  the  jars,  that  at  the  bottom  being 
darker,  and  of  course  of  less  market  value. 

The  drainings  from  these  jars  are  reboiled  and  a  poorer  quality  of 
brawn  sugar  produced ;  from  the  refuse  remaining  after  tbis  last  pro- 
cess a  cement  is  made  by  mixing  with  lime. 

46  c  B— VOL  u 
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• 

Consalar  Agent  Williams  gives  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the 
process  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  ^^  green  sugar." 

December  is  the  month  when  they  begin  to  boil  the  juice ;  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  crushers  in  buckets  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the  four  iron 
boiling-paus ;  a  man  is  in  attendance  who  bails  the  juice  from  one  pan 
to  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  brought  to  a  boil  a  small  portion 
of  lime  is  put  in,  and  the  white  of  one  or  two  eggs  is  put  in  each  pan. 
After  a  short  time  the  dirt  and  refuse  come  on  the  surface,  which  is  all 
skimmed  off  from  time  to  time  while  the  sugar  is  boiling.  When  suffi- 
ciently boiled  it  is  run  off  into  a  wooden  cooler  alK>nt  7  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  I  foot  deep ;  and  while  in  the  hot  liquid  state  a  man  begins  to 
stir  it  back  and  forth  with  a  piece  of  wood  1  foot  long,  6  inches  bn^ul^ 
by  1  inch  thick,  attached  in  the  center  to  a  handle  4  feet  long.  With 
this  wooden  hoe  he  keeps  the  liquid  in  constant  motion  until  it  begins 
to  granulate  and  cool,  and  when  cool  enough  several  men  mix  and  rub 
it  with  their  hands  until  all  the  lumps  are  bruised  and  the  sugar  becomes 
all  of  one  color,  which  is  a  dark  yellow ;  it  is  then  put  in  baskets  and 
sold  to  sugar-dealers,  who  put  it  up  in  mat  bags,  and  then  brought  to 
market  for  sale  to  merchants  for  shipment. 

The  sugar  principally  exported  to  foreign  countries  is  what  is  known 
as  "  clayed  sugar,"  and  is  made  as.  follows : 

When  the  juice  is  boiled  to  a  proper  consistency,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  are  put  into  each  pan,  which  serves  as  a  clarifier ;  when  sufficiently 
boiled  it  is  run  off*  into  conical-shaped  earthenware  jars ;  these  are 
placed  in  rows,  either  over  a  chunamed  trench  leading  to  a  larger  re- 
ceptacle or  over  empty  jars.  In  the  bottom  of  each  jar  containing  the 
sugar  is  a  small  aperture  in  which  is  placed  a  wisp  or  bung  of  straw ; 
when  the  sugar  has  become  sufficiently  granulated  by  cooling  and  an 
occasional  Stirling,  the  straw  bung  is  slightly  loosened,  the  portion  not 
becoming  sugar  escapes  into  the  trench  or  empty  jars.  When  suffi- 
ciently drained  a  thin  layer  of  straw  is  placed  over  the  sugar,  and  over 
this  a  thick  layer  of  clay.  The  jars  are  then  packed  away  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  remain  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  according  to  the 
state  of  temperature.  If  cold,  forty ;  if  warm,  thirty  days.  The  cover- 
ings and  straw  bungs  are  then  removed,  and  each  jar  will  be  found  to 
contain  three  qualities  or  grades  of  sugar,  the  upper  part  being  whit«, 
the  next  light  brown,  and  the  bottom  a  dark  brown. 

The  drainings  are  sometimes  used  for  distilling  purposes,  and  also  in 
making  cement,  as  above  stated. 

It  seems  there  are  two  kinds  of  cane  grown  here ;  one,  and  the  better 
for  sugar,  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and  much  harder  than  the  other, 
which  is  gieen  and  quite  tender.  The  latter  is  principally  sold,  in  pieces 
about  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  to  the  natives,  who  eat  it  in  its  raw  state. 

C.  P.  LINCOLN. 

United  States  Consulate, 

CanUyny  March  10, 1879. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MATTING  IN  CHINA. 

Bqjorfn  hp  Cons-ul  lAncoln^  of  Canton^  on  the  manufacture  of  nmtiing  in 
Chinayfrom  the  planting  of  the  grans  until  the  same  is  icoven. 

The  manufacture  of  matting  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  South- 
ern China,  and  is  one  of  the  very  important  industries  of  this  section. 
This  ai-ticle  of  trade  is  not  alone  confined  to  floor-matting,  so  much  of 
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which  is  used  in  the  United  States,  but  enormous  quantities  are  used 
as  sails  on  all  native  sailing  craft,  being  much  cheaper,  and  in  this 
climate  equally  if  not  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  canvas  or  sail- 
cloth. 

Large  quantities  are  also  used  as  covering  for  boxes  and  packages  in 
which  tea,  sugar,  cassia,  &c.,  are  exported,  also  in  making  money-bags, 
it  being  a  very  convenient  mode  of  handling  dollars,  especially  when 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  by  the  constant  stamping  or  "chopping^ 
of  the  dollars,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  portion  of  China. 

The  plant,  used  in  making  mats,  sails,  &c.,so  extensively  used  in  China, 
is  known  as  "aquatic  grass,"  also  as  "rush.''  It  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  the  Shuihing  department,  on  the  West  River,  some  seventy -five 
miles  in  the  interior  from  Canton.  I  have  visited  this  place  twice, 
where  I  saw  large  quantities  being  grown,  in  fields  flooded  with  water, 
as  is  done  in  riqe  cultivation. 

It  requires  very  little  if  any  care  in  its  cultivation,  as  it  propagates 
itself  by  shoots  from  the  root,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  It  is  brought  to  market  in  bundles  of  about  twelve  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  if  of  proper  length  and  good  quality-  sells  at  from  18  to  24 
cents  per  bundle,  each  being  sufficient  to  make  four  bed-mats,  or  six 
such  as  are  used  in  making  sails. 

The  district  of  Tung  Kuan  produces  large  quantities  of  this  grass,  but 
of  a  species  used  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  floor-matting. 
It  is  grown  in  fields  similar  to  the  other,  but  where  it  is  overflowed  and 
left  dry  by  the  flooding  and  ebbing  of  the  tide. 

It  is  said  to  grow  better  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water,  where  the  water 
flooding  it  is  somewhat  brackish.  It  is  planted  usually  in  the  month  of 
June,  from  slips.  These  are  allowed  to  grow  for  about  two  months,  when 
they  are  replanted  in  rows.  The  soil  should  be  fertile,  and  is  usually 
made  so  by  manuring  with  bean  cake.  It  requires  nearly  one  year  to 
mature,  when  it  is  3ut ;  the  shoots  or  straws  are  split  in  two  with  a  knife, 
and,  when  partially  dried  in  the  sun,  packed  in  bundles  as  described^ 
and  either  manufactured  into  matting  at  the  city  of  Tung  Kuan  or 
brought  to  Canton,  where  there  are  several  extensive  manufactorie>s. 

The  planting  of  slips  is  only  required  once  in  four  or  five  years,  as 
they  send  up  fresh  shoots  similar  to  the  sugar-cane  described  in  a  former 
dispatch.  If  not  replanted  every  four  or  five  years  they  become  coarse 
and  unfit  for  use. 

I  recently  visited  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  here,  owned  by  a 
Chinese  firm,  Choey  Sun,  whose  brands  are  well  known  to  dealers  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  the  modus  operandi  of  drying,  weaving,  &c., 
observed  by  me  there  may  be  of  interest,  I  will  say :  The  grass  when 
brought  to  the  manufactory  is  carefully  sorted,  the  perfect  being  used 
in  manufacturing  the  finest  and  the  other,  poorer  quality. 

After  being  thus  sorted  it  is  made  into  bundles  of  two  or  three  inches 
diameter  and  placed  in  large  earthenware  jars  holding  some  ten  gallons 
of  water ;  several  hundred  of  these  were  standing  in  an  open  yard.  It 
is  allowed  to  remain  thus  in  soak  for  three  days,  when  it  is  taken  out 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  one  day.  K  to  be  dyed  the  ordinary  red  color, 
which  has  been  for  years  much  in  vogue,  it  is  then  placed  in  other  simi- 
lar jars  containing  a  liquid  dye,  made  by  soaking  red  sapan  wood  chips 
in  water.  (Boiling  extracts  the  coloring  matter  more  rapidly.)  It  re- 
mains in  these  jars  for  five  days,  then  dried  one  day,  then  immersed  in 
the  dye  again  for  three  days,  when  it  is  usually  ready  for  use  5  but  if 
the  color  is  not  sufficiently  deep  it  is  again  placed  in  the  dye  for  two  or 
three  days. 
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It  is  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  other  ooIoih,  such 
as  green,  yellow,  and  blue,  have  been  ased  to  any  extent,  the  impetus 
having  been  given  by  the  introduction  of  chemical  dyes,  tne  usefulness 
of  which  the  matting-makers  seem  to  fully  appreciate. 

The  solution  for  coloring  yellow  is  produced  from  the  seeds  and  flowers 
of  a  plant  common  to  Chixia,  "  hui  fa."  A  yellow  coloring  matter  is 
also  hiade  by  boUing  for  several  hours  twenty-flve  pounds  of  Scphora 
japanica  in  pne  hundred  gallons  of  water  and  adding,  when  cooled,  one 
pound  of  alum  to  each  ten  gallons  of  the  solution. 

Green  and  blue  are  produced  from  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  '^  lam- 
yip"  or  blue  plant,  which  grows  in  abundance  near  Canton.  To  the 
solution  thus  produced  a  small  quantity  of  chemical  dye  is  now  usnaily 
added.  In  dyeing  these  colors  the  straw  is  soaked  in  water  for  seven 
days,  and  then  immersed  in  the  coloring  matter  for  a  few  hours  only, 
the  solution  being  hot.  When  the  vegetable  dye  alone  is  used,  a  longer 
process,  similar  to  that  for  dyeing  red,  is  necessary.       ' 

Fifty  looms  were  being  worked  at  this  manufactory,  eight  of  which 
were  large  and  forty- two  small.  The  large  ones  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  silk  loom,  and  are  used  in  making  the  very  wide  and  also 
the  damask  or  carpet  patterns.  Three  men  are  required  to  work  each 
of  the  large  looms,  their  wages  being  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  each  per 
day.  Eight  yards  of  matting  from  each  loom  is  considered  an  average 
result  of  a  day's  work.  The  smaU  looms  are  certainl^^  rude  and  simple, 
each  being  worked  by  two  small  boys,  who  are  paid  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  day  each,  and  who  daily  weave  five  yards  of  most  i>er- 
fect  matting  of  the  more  ordinary  patterns. 

The  loom  is  composed  of  two  uprights,  driven  into  the  ground  about 
five  feet  apart,  and  about  four  feet  in  height;  two  cross-bars  fit  into  sock- 
ets in  the  uprights,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  about  eight  inches  from 
the  giound.  The  warps,  which  are  strings  of  Chinese  hemp  (2^  yards 
in  length),  are  then  passed  over  the  upper  and  round  beneath  the  lower 
cross-bar,  through  the  holes  in  the  weaving-bar,  and  being  drawn  taut, 
are  fastened  by  both  ends  to  a  long,  thin  piece  of  bamboo  placed  paral- 
lel with  and  just  below  the  lower  crossbar. 

The  weaving-bar  and  most  important  part  of  the  loom  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood  varying  in  length  according  to  the  width  oi  the  matting 
required  and  about  two  inches  square;  through  this  smaU  holes  are 
pierced  at  different  intervals,  into  which  the  war|)s  are  passed  as  stated; 
the  bar  can  thus  be  worked  up  and  down  in  the  warps  by  means  of  han- 
dles near  the  extremities.  These  holes  vary  in  distance  &om  each 
other,  according  to  pattern  desired.  Alternately  on  top  and  bottom 
the  hole»  are  eidarged  or  formed  into  slots  converging  at  the  oenter  of 
the  stick.  When  the  warps  have  thus  been  arranged  and  bundles  of 
different  colored  straw,  sufficiently  dampened,  deposited  near  the  loom, 
one  of  the  boys  raises  the  weaving-bar  to  the  top  of  the  warps,  tipping 
it  forward,  the  slots  in  the  bar  allowing  the  alternate  warps  to  remaia 
perpendicular,  the  holes  carrying  the  others  forward,  thus  separating 
them  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  single  straw  being  passed  between  tJiem. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  long,  flat  piece  of  bamboo,  a  notch  being  cut 
near  the  end,  into  which  one  end  of  the  straw  is  placed  and  then  used  as 
a  shiittle.  When  the  bamboo  is  withdrawn  the  weaving-bar  descends, 
carrying  the  straw  to  the  bottom;  the  bar  is  then  raised  again  and 
tipped  down,  thus  carrying  the  warps  backward  which  had  just  before 
been  passed  forward,  the  work  of  the  shuttle  being  repeated.  As  the 
weaving^bar  presses  the  straw  down,  the  weaver  gives  the  ends  of  the 
straw  a  half  turn  round  the  outside  warps,  the  operation  as  described 
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being  repeated  nntil  the  warps  are  ftill,  tlie  ^d^e^  are  trinimed,  the  waips 
antied,  the  matting  (now  two  yards  in  length)  removed,  and  a  new  set 
of  warps  pat  on. 

The  matting  thns  woven  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  over  a  slow  fire. 

The  shrinkage  consequent  on  this  drying  is  nearly  four  yards  in  forty. 
When  dried  it  is  stretched  on  a  firarae  and  worked  down  tight  by  hand, 
then  sent  to  the  packing  house,  where  numerous  men  are  engaged  in 
fastening  the  two  yard  lengths  together,  it  requiring  twenty  lengths  to 
make  the  ordinary  roll.  The  fastening  together  is  done  by  taking  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  wari)s  of  one  piece,  and,  by  means  of  a  large  bam- 
boo needle,  passing  them  back  and  forth  through  the  reeds  of  another 
piece,  in  fact  sewing  them  together.  Each  roll  of  forty  yards  is  then 
nicely  covered  with  a  coarse,  plain,  straw  mat,  marked  and  numbered 
ready  for  shipment. 


DENMARK, 

BUTTERMAKIXG  IN  DENMARK. 

Report  of  a  lecture  on  icehouses  and  temperature  variations  in  butter  j  de- 
livered by  Professor  Fjord  at  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  of 
Copenhagen. 

[Translated  by  Consul  Ryder.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith  subjoined,  a  report  of  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  of  this  city  by  Do- 
cent  Fjord,  which  no  doubt  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  of  our  citizens 
enga;?ed  in  the  dairy  business.  The  report,  which  gives  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  the  laws  of  dwindling  loss  in  ice-houses,  and  tem- 
perature variations  in  butter  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  or  during  its 
transport  in  common  butter-casks,  has  been  taken  down  by  me  in  short- 
hand, with  the  help  of  inclosed  taoles,  and  is  as  follows. 

The  lecturer  stated  that  the  first  experiments  had  been  carried  out 
partly  with  the  aid  of  the  funds  which  in  the  latter  years  have  been 
granted  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  through  the  support  of  individuals, 
who  have  so  arranged  their  ice  houses  that  the  water  from  the  melted 
ice  could  be  measured  daily.  For  this  purpose  the  ice-box  must  have  a 
wooden  floor,  which  is  either  made  tight  by  caulking,  as  in  a  ship's  deck, 
or  else  is  covered  over  with  a  zinc  or  copper  covering.  Of  such  ice- 
houses, 8  altogether  have  been  built,  in  wliich  the  loss  has  been  daily 
measured.  • 

The  measuring  of  the  loss  was  extended  over  four  years,  and  the  lec- 
turer was  enabled  to  show  such  a  regularity  in  the  loss  that  fixed  rules 
could  be  laid  down  how  the  loss  could  be  reckoned  beforehand.  The 
experiments  had  plainly.shown  that  the  loss  in  these  ice-houses  of  such 
various  Bizes,  mainly,  from  200  to  27,000  cubic  feet,  took  place  after  the 
same  physical  law  as  tbat  by  which  heat  is  carried  through  conductors; 
and  equally  as  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  let  through  different  matters 
is  (U^pendent  lipon  the  conducting  power  of  the  medium,  so  is  the  loss  of 
tile  ice-houses  dependent  upon  a  "  loss  tabular,"  which  is  the  same  for 
iee-houses  of  every  size,  where  the  construction  and  situation  with  regard 
to  shade  are  similar,  and  the  houses  either  are  not  in  use,  they  are  then 
called  experimental  ice-houses,  or  they  are  in  use  in  like  manner  either 
asr  household  or  dairy  use. 
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(^Although  the  loss  can  be  measured  in  the  same  way  as  the  con- 
ducting of  heat,  still  this  warmth  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  the  only 
cause  of  the  loss^  because  warm  air  can  at  tiie  same  time  penetrate  into 
the  house,  especially  when  in  use,  and  the  air-streams  on  the  outside  of 
the  ice-box  will  in  a  measure  take  effect  on  Uie  isolating  sal^tanoes. 
The  further-on  meutioned  tabular  loss  during  the  given  trials  must 
mainly  be  considered  such  as  would  hold  good  where  a  house  adjoining 
to  others  had  a  like  amount  of  shade  and  shelter.  It  is  also  taken  for 
granted  that  it  has  an  exterior  wall,  with  a  layer  of  straw  of  2  feet  he- 
tween  the  wall  and  the  ice-box.  The  ground  loss  must  be  brought  down 
to  about  twelve  inches  for  the  year,  but  this  can  b^  arrived  at  without 
the  use  of  a  wooden  flooring. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  loss  in  one  and  the  same  ice-house,  firom 
month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  small  ice-houses  of  the 
Agricultural  High  School  even  from  day  to  day,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  mouth,  aud  day.  For  example, 
when  a  mean  temperature  of  16^  gives  a  daily  loss  of  80  pounds,  so  wilt 
a  mean  temperature  of  12^  give  60  pounds,  of  8o  40  pounds,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  5  pounds  for  1°  of  mean  temx)erature.  The  loss  per  degree 
of  heat  was  as  near  as  possible  the  same  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  at  least  until  the  house  was  half  emptied,  and  likewise 
it  had  no  influence  when  the  house,  by  a  more  or  less  careful  filling, 
happened  to  contain  more  or  less  ice — that  is  to  say,  35  or  45  i>ounds 
per  cubic  foot ;  but  naturally  there  remained  a  larger  quantity  of  serv- 
iceable ice  where  a  larger  quantity  had  been  laid  in.  In  the  spring,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  regular  conformity  of  loss  before  the  ice 
mass  was  thawed  through,  and  this  only  occurred  m  the  large  ice- 
houses where  the  ice  had  been  collectedduring  hard  frost,  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  difference  in  the  greater  or  lesser  loss  during 
spring,  according  to  the  ice  having  beeu  collected  during  frost  or  thaw, 
•could,  however,  not  be  calculated  at  more  than  5  per  cent.  In  ice- 
houses of  different  sizes  it  had  been  proved  that  it  is  not  the  room 
space  of  the  ice-house,  but  rather  the  surface  of  the  ice-box,  namely,  the 
area  of  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling,  which  regulate  the  extent  of  the  loss, 
and  in  such  way  that  the  loss  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area.  The 
same  amount  of  loss  will  therefore  take  pla(3e,  for  example,  on  100 
square  feet  of  area,  whether  the  ice-box  has  au  area  of  216  square  feet, 
as  in  the  smallest  of  the  ice-houses,  or  of  600,  as  in  the  medium  ones,  or 
of  600  to  700,  as  in  the  largest.  The  daily  loss  for  100  square  feet  of 
surface,  and  with  one  degree  of  mean  temperature,  the  lecturer  defined  as 
being  the  amount  of  loss;  and  by  an  autographed  table,  over  the  loss 
during  twenty-one  months'  observations  in  three  experimental  ice-houses 
of  216,  381,  and  8,192  cubic  feet,  it  was  shown  that  the  loss  was  not  de- 
I)endent  upon  the  size  of  the  house  nor  the  degree  of  heat.  In  1876-79 
the  amounts  of  loss  were  given  in  order  after  the  size  of  the  houses,  for 
August,  with  1.31,  1.35,  1.34,  1.38,  1,37.  The  lecturer  placed  the  loss 
for  the  experimental  ice  houses  at  1.4. 

The  household  ice-houses — two  at  Yallo  and  one  at  the  Coast  Hospi- 
tal (1,000  to  1,400  cubic  feet) — which  are  provided  with  outer  and 
inner  tight-closing  but  not  isolated  wooden  doors,  had  had  in  the  same 
time,  when  they  had  been  in  use,  an  equal  amount  of  loss,  namely, 
about  1.7  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  experimental  ice-houses, 
and  the  same  amount  of  loss  was  found  in  the  large  dairy  ice- 
houses. The  increase  proceeds  partly  fix)m  the  incomplete  protection 
which  the  wooden  doors  afford,  even  when  they  are  tight-closing,  x^artiy 
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beoaose  the  doors  at  times  are  left  open  daring  nse,  and  probably  also 
from  the  doors  not  being  qnite  tight.  The  warm  air  which  is  introduced 
in  the  house  whitet  the  doors  are  opened  and  shut  has  bat  a  trifling  in- 
fluence^ as  100  cubic  feet  of  summer  warmth  can  only  melt  one  pound  of 
ice ;  but  if  one  carelessly  allows  the  doors  to  remain  open  or  ajar,  or  if 
they  are  insufficiently  tight,  then  can  several  hundred  cnbic  feet  of  air 
be  introduced,  and  thus  the  loss  will  be  considerably  increased  and  at 
the  same  time  irregular. 

When  100  square  feet  of  surface,  with  V^  of  mean  temperature,  give  a 
daily  loss  of  1.7  pounds  of  ice,  so  can  the  loss  in  ice-houses  of  any  size 
be  easily  ascertained  for  each  mouth  in  the  year  or  for  the  whole  year,  of 
normal  temperature,  and  for  a  normal  ice-saving  year  when  part  of  the 
ice  can  be  reckoned  as  having  been  housed  during  frost  and  during 
thaw.  The  amount  of  loss  being  known,  the  remaining  ice — serviceable 
ioe^wlU  be  the  difterence  between  the  noused  mass  and  the  loss,  and 
the  reverse  when  it  is  known  how  large  a  quantity  of  ice  is  required  for 
hoasehold  purposes  or  for  the  dairy.  So  can  the  size  of  the  ice  house  be 
calculated. 

Calculation  of  the  lo8s  during  the  year  and  the  remaining  ice  (servioeable  ice)t  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  of 
1.7  p()und«f  and  when  the  houaing  has  been  made  at  different  intervals. 
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36.3 
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1 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  with  careful  dUing 
{45  pounds)  the  loss  in  cnbic  feet  will  approach  very  nearly  with  the  area 
of  the  icebox  in  square  feet,  and  there,  therefore,  melt's  in  a  year  an  ice 
mass  which  has  that  area  of  ground  surface  and  is  12  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  where  there  are  only  35  pounds  i>er  cubic  foot  in  the  filling 
there  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  melted  layer  increased  to  12  x  H  =15 J 
inches.  From  the  greatness  of  the  numbers  in  the for  service- 
able, the  great  importance  is  farther  made  manifest  in  a  careful  filling 
of  the  small  ice-houses.  As  a  general  rule  for  all  ice  housing,  it  is  shown 
that  the  smaller  the  surface  can  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
ice,  so  much  less  will  the  loss  be,  and  it  in  therefore  absolutely  to  be 
avoided,  when  the  ice  is  preserved  in  *<  batteries"  in  turf  ground,  to  col- 
lect it  in  two  or  three  small  batteries  instead  of  one  large  one,  and  like- 
wise to  lay  out  a  small  long  one  rather  than  one  of  equal  breadth  and 
length. 

The  lecturer  next  dwelt  upon  different  exi)eriment8^  showing  that  the 
dwindling  loss  took  place  under  the  same  diminishmg  laws  in  houses 
that  had  not  a  tight  wooden  flooring,  but  were  of  turf-ground,  sawdust, 
heath,  leaf  wood,  under  the  ice.  In  four  houses  at  the  agricultural 
high  school,  two  with  and  two  without  shade,  trials  had  been  made,  as 
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also  in  the  experimental  ice-house  of  the  agrioaltaral  society  in  Svasd- 
borg  in  1878.  As  the  iee  in  these  htmses  was  left  solely  in  the  way  of 
esperiment,  atod  none  of  it  taken  for  ose,  the  loss  at  the  dose  of  the 
tri^  on  the  3d  November  of  last  year  could  thereby  be  determined,  the 
ice  being  leveled,  the  side  loss  filled  up,  and  the  distance  firom  the  oeU- 
ing  to  the  ice  measured.  The  loss  for  the  two  experimental  houses 
wMdi  stood  in  the  i^ade  was  1.4 ;  for  the  two  without  shade,  1.5.  BotJi 
had  exterior  walls  ai.d  one  ell  of  straw,  but  in  tiie  one  of  t^m  the  ice- 
box is  a  waUed  box,  the  other  a  wooden  box.  Both  had  a  flooring  of 
three-fourths  ell  of  tiufground.  The  loss  ji^as  equal.  In  the  Svend* 
borg  house,  which  is  divided  into  eight  compartments,  four  toward  the 
east  and  four  toward  the  west,  the  ext>raordinairy  difterence  was  shown 
that  in  the  easterly  half  of  the  house  the  loss  was  1.5,  while  in  the  west- 
erly half  it  was  2,  which  would  evidence  that  the  westerly  sun  waa  the 
most  dangerous  to  ice.  At  the  same  time,  tliere  is  some  shade  with  the 
morning  sun,  while  there  is  none  later  in  the  day.  The  west  side  lies 
entirely  free.  The  house  has  wooden  partitione.  This  year  the  experi- 
ment is  being  renewed  with  bricked  outer  walls.  In  the  same  ice-houses 
trials  were  made  over  the  ground  loss  with  different  thicknesses  of  under- 
layers,  and  with  the  following  results : 
The  ground  loss  until  the  3d  of  ]S"ovember  was  for — 

Inches. 

Two  compartments,  with  11|  inches  of  leaf-wood  under  the  ice 14. 3 

Two  compartments,  with  18^  inches  of  leaf-wood  under  the  ice 15. 3 

Two  compartments,  with  13  inches  of  turf-ground  under  the  ice 15. 8 

Two  compartments,  with  23  inches  of  turf-ground  under  the  ice 8.0 

From  this  result  it  would  appear  that  12  inches  of  leaf- wood  give  a 
somewhat  better  security  than  12  inches  of  turf-ground,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  rather  surprising  disproportion  that  an  increase  of  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  of  leaf- wood  is  more  of  a  disadvantage  than  a  benefit, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  ground  loss  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  turf- ground  layer.  These  trials  are 
also  being  renewed.  The  ground  loss  in  the  house  at  the  a£:ricult-nral 
high  school,  with  18  inches  thickness  of  heath  as  layer,  was,  during  the 
same  period,  13.2  inches. 

Of  the  influence  which  the  thickness  of  the  isolating  layers  on  the 
sides  exercises  on  the  dwindling  loss  no  trials  have  yet  been  made, 
neither  as  regards  the  difference  afforded  by  an  outer  wall  of  masonry 
as  compared  with  one  of  wood,  but  it  can  soarcdy  be  doubtful  but  that 
the  foregoing  mode  of  calculation  may  be  used  in  all  cases  when  only  the 
loss  is  fixed  for  the  different  methods  of  preservation. 

Finally,  experiments  have  this  year  been  made  on  a  larger  scale  with 
salt-water  ice  coUected  during  frost  about  one-half  mile  north  of  Copen- 
hagen. This  ice  has  been  preserved  equally  as  well  as  fresh- water  ice^ 
but  it  was  somewhat  porous,  so  that  2  to  3  pounds  less  i)er  cubic  foot 
was  contained  in  it. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  dilate  over  another  series  of  experi- 
ments— the  temperature  variations  in  butter  when  in  a  state  of  repose^ 
as  during  transport  by  rail  and  steamer. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  consequence  of  an  application  made 
to  him  by  Professor  Segdse  for  advice  how  to  prevent  the  butter  in- 
tended for  the  London  Exhibition  from  being  ii\jured  by  an  eventoai 
high  rate  of  summer  heat^  namely,  like  that  which  had  bean  so  injurious 
during  the  Exhibition  at  Svendborg  in  1878.  The  object  in  view  should 
be  the  obtaining  such  an  artificial  cooling  that  it  did  not  at  the  saoie 
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time  cause  any  detonating  effacts  to  the  state  in  wbioh  the  butter 
should  be  exhibited.  The  lecturer,  to  be  enabled  to  give  such  advice, 
diOQld  ascertain  first  at  what  rate  the  variation  of  temperature  in  butter 
took  place,  and  next  at  what  temperature  the  latter  might  probably  be 
exposed  to,  not  only  at  the  exhibition,  but  also  during  the  transport  by 
rail  and  steamer. 

As  it  was  so  unusually  cold  ibr  some  days  before  as  well  as  during 
the  Exhibition  in  liondon,  the  prepared  cooling  apparatus  was  not 
brought  into  use ;  but  as  the  experiments  are  the  same  as  would  have 
been  made,  the  lecturer,  when  he  in  general  should  give  advice  with  re- 
gard to  the  trau6iK>rt  of  butter,  considered  that  the  work  done  had  an 
existing  value.  After  several  trials,  there  were  constructed  for  use  at 
the  London  Exhibition,  30  inches  long,  oval,  '^6  by  10,"  closed  iron-tinned 
ice-preservers.  These  should,  immediately  after  arranging  the  butter 
at  and  during  the  exhibitions,  be  placed  every  evening  over  the  butter- 
casks  ;  they  would  thus  stand  in  a  cold  place,  and,  judging  by  the  be- 
low-given experiments,  would,  with  such  cooung  at  night,  even  with  a 
somewhat  high  day  heat,  counteract  the  heating  anew  during  the  day 
to  that  degree  that  the  butter's  temperature  on  the  first  and  last  days  of 
exhibition  will  be  pretty  nearly  alike,  and  equal  to  what  the  butter  had 
been  when  it  was  sent  from  Denmark. 


Cold  compartment  for  butter  at  exhihition  during  the  summer. 


Average  of  irarmth. 


Coven  for  ic«-l>ox  and  bntter-caaks. 


a.  Two  layer*  of  old  woolfn  horae  elotha  . 

h.  A  layer  of  new  woolen  horse  doth 

C  A  layer  of  thick  aheep's-wool  caarpeting 
d.  Twolayen,  l»and  e 


With  measuring  of  the  thermometer  taken  at  different  places  on  the 
butter,  partly  near  the  wood,  partly  farther  down,  and  partly  in  the 
middle,  the  lecturer  had  examined  how  rapidly  the  butter  was  heated, 
and,  from  several  trials,  calculated  the  increasinffrate  of  heat,  partly  for 
each  separate  trial,  partly  as  the  mean  figures  of  the  trials  over  the  in- 
creasing rates,  of  which  there  were  autographed  tables  such  as  are 
herewith  transmitted.  There  were  also  obtained  the  increasing  rates  for 
the  cases  where  the  butter-casks  were  covered  over,  as  when  sent  over 
to  the  London  Exhibition,  with  a  layer  of  two  inches  of  rice-shells,  or 
with  a  lined  bag. 
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The  table  below  gives  an  average  of  these  increasing  rates : 

IncreaHng  numberii  fw  \?  dAgwtmw  of  iemparature  of  atmospkere,  -r-  being  the  original 
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The  temperature  of  the  oil  and  the  mean  temperature  which  the  oil  has  round 

the  butter  caeks  during  transport  or  in  repose. 

The  heat  of  the  butter  originally  is  the  temperature  it  has  at  the  com- 
mencenient,  namely,  at  the  place  of  production  in  the  butter- room ;  and  as 
the  increasing  rate  had  shown  itself  plainly  with  the  diflference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  latter's  first  heat,  the  actual  increase 
can  be  easily  calculated  from  these  increasing  numbers :  namel3%  the  in- 
creasing rates  for  the  butter's  average  temx)erature  in  an  uncovered  one- 
third  cask  will  be  for  each  day  (P.50;  if  the  butter  is  12^  and  is  exposed 
for  one  day  to  22^  temperature  of  heat,  the  difference  will  be  lO^  and  the 
butter's  temperature  will  be  12^  +  0.5  x  10  =17o ;  after  two  days  it  will  be 
19^,  and  so  on.  If  the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  32<5,  then  the  but- 
ter would  already  after  eight  hours  have  been  12°  +  0.26  x  20  17.20 

In  the  experiments  which  the  lecturer  had  made  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  iu  the  railway-cars,  which  had  so  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  the  Zoeland  Bail  way  Company  that  they  were  either  left  at  the 
railway  station  or  could  be  run  between  Copenhagen  and  Masnesuud,  a 
distance  of  65  English  miles,  owing  to  the  cold  and  absence  of  sun  during 
the  summer  some  hinderances  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  they  were,  therefore,  incomplete.  The  wagons  which  had 
been  use<l  were  common  closed  baggage-cars,  and  the  measuring  of  the 
temperature  had  shown,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  heat  was  great- 
est at  the  top  of  the  car,  lowest  on  the  floor;  also  that  the  difference  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  in  the  temperature  inside  of  the  car  was 
very  considerable.  One  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  was  it  thus  in  the  lat- 
ter 15o.5  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  which  was  21o.6  C,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  thus  over  the  melting  point  for  butter.  When  the  bag- 
gage-wagons employed  had  a  white,  dry  covering,  the  relative  propor- 
tions were  much  more  favorable,  and  they  were  not  much  more  favor- 
able when  the  white  covering  was  watered;  but  the  most  £ftvorable  re- 
sults, when  the  temperature  of  the  car  was  really  equal  with  that  of  the 
air,  were  obtained  in  using  a  closed  horse-car,  with  vent-holes  in  the 
upper  sides. 
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Exx)erim6uts  made  in  ineaHuring  the  temperature  on  board  steam- 
ers took  place  during  the  voyagen  between  Copenhagen  and  Thisted 
and  on  the  return;  between  Copenhagen,  Svendborg,  and  Kolding;  also 
partly  betweeu  Esbjerg  and  the  Thames.  These  &ial8,  which,  like  the 
former,  are  illustrated  by  the  herewith-inclosed  tables,  were  only  of  par- 
tial nature.  The  ocean  here  exercised  the  greatest  influence,  and  the 
ship's  hold  maintained  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  this,  under 
the  influences  of  several  factors,  such,  namely,  as  the  sun  upon  the 
ship's  deck  and  sides,  the  contiguity  of  the  cargo  to  the  engine  room, 
also  if  the  ship  was  built  of  iron  or  wood,  and  so  on.  On  board  the 
steamer  Fylla  the  butter-room  was  in  the  upper  hold,  where  the  sun- 
beams fell  perpendicularly  on  the  sides,  6^.  3  C.  wanner  than  the  water, 
wliile  the  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  butter-compartment  and 
the  water  on  an  average  during  the  whole  voyage  and  the  entire  butter- 
compartment  was  20.6.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water,  therefore, 
is  obtained,  one  will,  in  a  measure,  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  that  of  the 
ship,  and  by  the  tables  of  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  butter 
can  also  be  calculated  how  largely  the  butter  is  heatM  during  the  voy- 
age, namely,  from  Copenhagen  to  England,  &c.  One  also  comes  to 
learn  at  the  same  time  what  enemy  has  to  be  opposed  when  any  arti- 
ficial cooling  has  to  be  resorted  to.  In  conformity  with  the  observations 
of  the  Meteorological  Institute  over  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  taken 
from  the  light-ships,  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Cattegat  is  given 
at  18^  to  2(P  C,  and  the  Western  Ocean  a  somewhat  lower  temperature. 

In  the  discussion  wliich  ensued  Professor  Selecke  tendered  his  thanks 
to  Docent  Fjord  for  the  trials  he  had  undertaken.  Even  if  one  ascer- 
tained that  the  simplest  contrivance— a  horse-car,  provided  with  vent- 
holes — was  the  best  adapted  to  butter,  one  could  not  remain  stationary 
with  this,  because  in  cases  of  transport  of  longer  duration  the  results 
would  nevertheless  be  very  unfavorable  for  butter  in  such  cars.  He 
would  invite  Mr.  Fjord  to  continue  his  experiments,  in  order  that  one 
might  ascertain  how  one  could  obtain,  with  the  use  of  ice,  the  most 
favorable  results  for  butter  during  its  transport  by  land  carriage  or  by 
water.  Mr.  Fjord  made  mention  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Haveraan, 
of  liudkiobing,  sent  his  butter,  inasmuch  as  the  lecturer  had  recom- 
mended him  to  use  ice-boxes  of  tiie  same  construction  as  those  used  for 
the  London,  Exhibition,  and  placed  them  over  the  butter  casks.  He  had 
ipven  an  account  of  two  voyages  where  the  butter  had  a  temperature 
of  below  12°  K.,  while  the  ships  and  railway  compartments  were  about 
1(P  warmer.  Furthermore,  the  trials  made  by  the  lecturer  had  only 
been  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  questions  which  were  alluded 
to  in  his  lectui'e,  to  examine  their  diiferent  relations,  and  what  could  be 
done  without  artificial  cooling.  The  continuation  of  the  experiments, 
among  other  things,  was  a  question  of  money,  and  they  were  by  no 
means  cheap  experiments  if  an  artificial  cooling  has  to  be  brought 
about,  especially  if  ice  has  to  be  used  sparingly. 

Councilor  Tesdorii'  brought  to  notice  the  great  advantages  derived 
l)y  the  Danish  dairy  thrift  through  the  exi)eriment«  made  by  Mr.  Fjord. 
With  the  use  of  ice  and  snow  one  had  now  become— differently  to  what 
was  hitherto  the  case-  master  over  the  butter.  One  had  avoided  the 
difficulties  of  former  times  and  was  more  independent  over  the  warmer 
sea^iis  of  the  year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  business  had  been  cheaper, 
more  favorable,  and  easier.  He  tendered  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Fjord,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  older  ice-houses  constructed  by  him 
constantly  proved  to  be  practical  and  good,  but  at  the  same  time  invited 
him  to  go  on  with  his  experiments,  which  were  of  special  importance  in 
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proportion  as  Denmark  drew  nearer  to  a  market  in  London,  and  which 
Denmark  mast  do  its  ntmost  to  sapply  with  a  freah  article. 

After  the  discussion  over  Mr.  Fjord's  lectnte  had  been  concluded, 
Councilor  Tesdorff  broaght  under  notice  the  favorable  present  con- 
junctures for  butter  and  cheese  and  the  market  repojrts,  which  show  that 
Danish  butter  obtained  a  higher  price  than  Kiel  butter,  Dutch,  or  Nor- 
mandy, lie  was,  therefore,  of  the  opinion,  now  that  the  milk  exhibition 
at  Holbeck  and  the  judging  of  the  exhibited  articles  was  close  at  hand, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  Danish  dairies, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  direct  attention  to  the  instruction  given 
to  the  dairy  hands  and  to  ask  the  question,  if  the  same  promised  full 
security  for  this  country  for  the  maintenance  of  this  valuable  product, 
whether  these  materials  were  of  that  scientific,  well-informed,  and  solid 
a  nature  as  the  dairy  business  called  for.  Daily  hard  and  earnest  work 
was  necessary,  and  the  hard  work  sometimes  pressed  heavily  on  the 
young  girls.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  society  should  take  up  the 
instruction  of  dairy  apprentices ;  with  their  help  good  materials  might 
be  enticed.  After  having  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  procuring  female 
pupils  for  the  dairies,  the  lecturer  observed  that  many  good  subject^) 
were  certainly  to  be  Ibund  in  dairy  employment,  but  there  were  also 
many  of  inferior  description.  This  point  he  considered  of  such  impor- 
tance that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

Councilor  Valeutiner  remarked  that  in  his  neighborhood  there  was  a 
want  of  female  dairy  pupils.  Professor  Selecke  made  mention  of  the 
active  interest  taken  by  the  society  in  regard  to  dairy  apprentices,  which 
had  ceased,  as  it  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  greater  state  of  perfec- 
tion than  what  had  been  obtained  without  the  co-operation  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  need  for  apprentices  was  perhaps  due  to  the  bad  times.  If 
steps  were  to  be  taken  in  that  direction,  the  lecturer  could  only  think  it 
was  to  be  done  in  that  manner  that  one  sought  to  entice  good  dairy 
hands,  and  not  apprentices,  to  come  together,  giving  them  a  good  theo- 
retical education  during  a  short  time.  He  thought  there  was  more  sys- 
tem in  the  learning  that  was  given  in  this  country  and  w.%s  carried  on 
according  to  set  rules,  and  with  the  use  of  the  given  material,  than  was 
the  case  in  other  countries.  Furthermore,  the  landed  proprietors  them- 
selves were  more  and  more  being  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  were, 
therefore,  better  able  to  carry  through  this  system. 

Councilor  Tesdorff  duly  admitted  this  point;  also  the  activity  dis- 
played by  the  dairy  assistants ;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  at  pres- 
ent such  a  system  of  education  that  could  be  said  to  lead  to  continued 
progression.  It  was  ne<;essary  that  progress  should  be  observable,  and 
that  one  had  not  to  wait  for  bad  times.  He  did  not  think  it  was  ftom  a 
pecuniary  point  that  the  education  was  prevented ;  he  was  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cause  might  be  found  in  the  general  welfare.  He  re- 
marked that  in  Denmark  they  were  more  and  more  drifting  to  union 
dairies,  because  the  daughters  of  the  x>ea8ant  cla^s  can  do  notiiing.  In 
his  opinion  the  society  should,  after  careful  investigation,  make  choice  of 
farms  for  a  sort  of  practical  dairy  schools.  One  should  not  allow  this 
subject  to  take  care  of  itself,  nor  leave  it  to  private  individuals.  Three 
years  was  the  least  time  requisite  for  the  proper  education  of  a  dairy 
servant.  There  ought  to  be  more  st^eadiness  and  certainty  in  the  educa- 
tion in  order  to  give  a  secnritv  for  the  future. 

HENRY  B.  RYDEB. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhngen^  March  2,  1880* 
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THE  PEODUCTION  OF  BUTTER  IN  DENMARK. 

Report  (mji^UmmtiMpy  to  the  foregoi'ng)^  bjf  Consul  Byder^  on  the  prodno- 

tion  of  hnt^  in  Denmark. 

I  b9*ve  the  honor  to  traosoiit  herewith  a  rhwnS  of  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  Idih  ultimo, 
X^y  Docent  Fjord,  relating  to  the  production  of  batter  in  Denmark.  I 
may  add  that  this  report  contains  many  valuable  instructions  hitherto 
unknown  to  our  dairymen. 

Mr.  Fjord  began  by  stating  that  experiments  had  been  made  in  dairy 
thrift,  and  had  been  carried  out  partly  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
treasury  of  16,000  crowns,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary  assistanee  from 
several  landed  proprietors.  Of  those  in  whose  dairies  the  trials  had 
been  carried  on  he  mentioned  Mr.  Tesdorff,  Mr.  Yalentiner,  and  Consul- 
General  Pontopilan.  He  likewise  brought  under  notice  the  valuable 
aid  which  the  chemical  laboratory  conducted  by  Poly.  Cand.  Storch  had 
afforded  through  its  researches.  He  observed  that  what  he  would  now 
bring  to  our  notice  wei'e  solely'  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  did  not  include  spring  and  summer,  so  that 
these  results  would  not  be  shown  in  their  entirety.  After  having  set 
forth  the  before-mentioned  statistical  tables  to  elucidate  the  normal 
bearing  in  the  produce  of  butter,  with  the  ice-water  and  bucket  system 
in  the  summer  season — namely,  with  ice,  after  10  hours'  scumming,  06 
pounds  of  butter,  and  after  34  hours'  scumming,  100  xK)und6 ;  with  wat^, 
90  pounds,  and  with  the  bucket  likewise  90  pounds — all  from  the  same 
quantity  of  nulk — he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  enlarged  exx>eriments 
made  in  the  winter  of  1877-'78.  His  lecture  was  closely  connected  with 
printed  statistical  tables,  which  were  circulated  amongst  the  audi- 
ence, and  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  barely  have  been  possible 
to  follow  the  lecturer.  As  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  figures  taken 
£rom  the  inclosed  extensive  lists  of  tables  are  given  in  the  present  r^- 
sumS,  it  would  not  have  been  in  my  power  to  give  a  complete  report  to 
the  Department  without  these  figures. 

Docent  Pjord  dwelt  first  on  the  so-called  *'  heavy  milk."  Experiments 
relating  to  this,  where,  with  ice,  60  pounds  of  milk  had  been  required 
for  1  pound  of  butter,  while  with  buckets  only  28  pounds  of  milk  had 
been  used  for  1  pound  of  butter,  had  proved  that  buckets  or  shallow 
pans  undoubtedly  were  more  suited  to  heavy  milk ;  and  that  which  is 
beneficial  to  milk  in  the  normal  state,  namely,  a  strong  and  rapid  cool- 
ing, is  of  detriment  to  heavy  milk.  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  where 
a,  bucket  is  packed  with  straw  in  a  box  so  as  to  keep  the  milk  warm, 
there  only  went  32  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of  butter. 
From  whence  is  this  heaviness  in  the  milk  derived  t 
It  was  thought  possible  that  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  foetus  of 
the  conceived  animal,  but  experiments  have  shown  that  of  the  milk  of 
cows  which  had  not  calved  for  one  year  there  was  required,  with  ice, 
69  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of  butter ;  of  other  cows'  milk,  with  ice, 
ol^  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of  butter;  in  tubs,  32  pounds  of  milk  to 
1  pound  of  butter.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  foetus,  because 
milk  of  cows  which  had  not  calved  for  one  year  was  heavier  than  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  proved  that  from  newly-milking 
cows'  milk,  with  ice,  there  only  went  28  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of 
batter ;  of  other  cows'  milk,  with  ice,  55  pounds  of  milk,  and  in  tubs, 
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30  pounds  of  milk  to  1  poand  of  butter.  The  normal  proportion  was 
thus  eviilenced,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  was  the  cows  of  longer 
milking  that  gave  the  heavy  milk.  This  was  further  shown  by  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  the  Gjdser,  where,  from  the  milk  of  cows  of  longer 
milking,  there  went  to  1  pound  of  butter,  after  10  ^hours'  scumming,  64 
pounds  of  milk,  with  ice,  and  after  34  hours'  scumming  58  pounds ;  and 
in  tubs  only  33  pounds  of  milk.  These  experiments  were  carried  on 
from  November  30  to  December  13. 

Experiments  made  at  Ourup  had  shown  that  the  same  quantity  of 
milk  from  cows  of  longer  milking  had  given,  with  the  ice  system,  100 
pounds  of  butter;  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  7J^,  110  pounds; 
but  with  tubs,  151  pounds ;  and  from  newly  milking  cowa,  respectively, 
100,  92,  aijd  101  pounds  of  butter.  The  lecturer  thus  laid  it  down  again 
as  a  settlement  of  the  main  points  that  that  which  benefited  the  milk  ^ 
from  newly  milking  cows  (namely,  the  ice  system)  was  injurious  to  the 
milk  from  the  longer  milking  cows.  This  was  further  corroborated  by 
comparative  tabular  figures  of  butter  produced,  according  to  which  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  from  longer  milking  cows,  with  a  temijerature  in 
the  dairy-room  of  2  jo^  jn  tubs,  produced  100  pounds  of  butter,  and  with 
a  temperature  of  5°  in  the  dairy,  104  x)ounds  of  butter,  while  from 
newly  milking  cows,  re8X)ectively,  100  pounds  and  95  pounds.  If  it  were 
asked  whether  it  were  desirable  to  have  warmth  in  the  dairy-room,  it 
must  be  answered  with  regard  to  the  milk  from  longer  milking  cows  by 
"Yes  ";  for  milk  from  the  newly  milking  cows  with  "No.^  Another  of 
the  statistical  tables  shows  that  the  milk  from  the  longer  milking  cows 
from  the  farm  "Benzonsdahl,"  and  two  neighboring  estates,  throughout 
the  winter  has  been  heavy. 

Thereafter  he  came  to  statistics,  giving  explanation  of  experiments 
of  fodder  with  reference  to  heavy  milk.  Prom  this  it  would  appear 
that  after  feeding  with  cake-fodder,  field  and  meadow  hay,  oat  and  bar- 
ley straw,  cake-fodder  soaked  in  buttermilk,  no  change  of  any  conse- 
quence had  occurred  in  reference  to  the  yield  of  butter.  The  milk  con- 
tinued heavy  and  yielded  much  more  butter  by  the  tub  than  by  the  ice 
system.  But  as  soon  as  the  cows  are  turned  out  to  grass,  a  change 
takes  place.  The  ice  system  produced  the  greatest  yield,  and  the  heavy 
milk  ceased,  the  ice  giving  100  pounds  of  butter,  tbe  tubs  98. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  had  reference  solely  to  the  centrifugal  experiments.  First  he 
gave  some  general  illustrations  of  the  centrifugal  system,  whereby, 
amongst  other  things,  it  appeared  that  with  a  greater  rapidity  of  move- 
ment there  was  obtained  through  this  system  a  constantly  more  rapid 
separation  of  the  cream.  With  accompanying  models,  with  which  he 
experimented,  he  was  enabled  in  a  very  distinct  manner  to  give  his 
hearers  a  very  dear  insight  into  the  working  of  the  centrifugal  system. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  different  descriptions  of  centrifuges.  In  the 
next  foUowiug  experiments  only  Lehfeidt's  ceatrifuge  was  used  to  204 
pounds  of  milk,  one  stroke  answering  to  nine  evolutions.  He  first 
spoke  of  the  careful  experiments  with  the  centrifuge,  which  had  given 
most  satisfactory  results.  Thereafter  he  spoke  of  experiments  that  had 
been  made,  showing  what  efiects  a  differeuce  in  the  rapidity  of  turning 
Lad  produced.  With  112  strokes  to  the  minute,  the  yield  of  butter  had 
been  100  pounds,  with  94  strokes  92J  pounds,  and  with  80  strokes  86.^ 
pounds. 

I^ext  he  sp3ke  of  the  significance  arising  from  a  difference  in  the  time 
the  centrifuge  worked. 
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Trials  had  been  made  at  <^  Slagelse,"  and  it  had  there  been  proved  that 
with  the  same  rapidity,  namely,  104  strokes  to  the  minnte,  eqnal  to 
about  900  evolutions,  the  yield  of  butter,  after  a  lapse  of  20  minntes^ 
was  89^  pounds ;  after  30  minutes,  100  pounds }  and  after  40  minutes, 
106  pounds.  Another  trial,  where  all  the  cream  was  churned,  whilst 
with  the  former  only  one-quarter  of  the  cream  had  been  churned,  nearly 
the  same  results  were  obtained,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  it  was 
useless  to  allow  the  centrifuge  to  work  more  than  40  minutes,  because 
after  a  lapse  of  40  minutes' time  cream  lumps  were  found  iu  the  scummed 
milk. 

From  a  similar  trial  between  Lehfeldt's  and  Winstrusse's  centrifuges, 
of  which  the  first  is  calculated  after  a  greater,  the  other  a  lesser,  rapid- 
ity, it  was  shown  that  any  centrifiige,  equally  calculated  at  small  rapid- 
ity and  less  time,  is  an  impossibility. 

He  therefore  went  over  to  the  third  part  of  his  lecture — a  comparison 
between  Lehfeldt's  centrifuge  with  the  ice  and  tub  systems.  In  exi)eri- 
ments  made  at  the  Copenhagen  .Milk  Supply  with  milk  which  had 
been  cooled  and  driven  to  Copenhagen,  it  was  shown  that  with  the 
centrifuge,  after  30  minutes'  turning,  the  yield  of  butter  from  the  same 
quant  ity  of  milk  had  been  100  pounds ;  with  ice,  35  pounds  after  10 
hours'  scumming  and  47  pounds  after  34  hours'  scumming;  and  with 
tubs,  86  pounds.  But  when  the  milk,  on  the  other  hand  (previous  to 
driving),  had  been  at  once  placed  on  ice  at  '^  Beuzonsdahl,"  it  had  yielded 
63  pounds  of  butter  after  10  hours'  scumming,  and  78  after  34  hours'; 
and  with  tubs,  07  pounds.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  a  great  loss  in 
the  yield  of  butter  was  caused  by  driving  and  previous  cooling. 

Experiments  carried  on  during  October  and  November  in  the  Union 
Dairy  (Busk  &  Co.),  at  Slagelse,  gave  the  following  average  results : 
With  the  centrifuge  system,  104  strokes  or  900  evolutions  in  the  minute, 
with  a  period  of  30  minutes,  100  pounds  of  butter ;  with  ice,  after  10 
hours'  scumming,  SS  pounds ;  after  34  hours',  87^  pounds.  To  1  pound 
of  butter  were  respectively  used  30  pounds  or  milk  (with  centrifuge),  34 
pounds,  32^  pounds,  and  34  pounds. 

He  then  came  to  the  experiments  made  at  Anno.  These  were  made 
every  morning  and  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  partly  with  milk 
from  the  farms,  and  partly  with  milk  bought  at  the  Union  Dairy.  The 
average  result  obtained  with  the  milk  from  the  farms  was,  with  the 
centrifugal  system,  100  pounds  of  butter ;  with  ice,  after  34  hours'  scum- 
ming, 89  pounds ;  and  with  tubs  also  89  pounds.  The  quantity  of  milk 
used  for  1  pound  of  butter  was,  respectively,  29,  32^,  and  32  pounds. 
With  respect  to  the  bought  milk,  the  centrifuge  gave  100  pounds  of 
batter,  ice  85  pounds,  and  tubs'  84  pounds ;  and  to  1  pound  of  butter 
there  went,  respectively,  26.  30,  and  31  pounds  of  milk. 

From  these  figures  it  will  oe  seen  that  ice  and  tubs  gave  nearly  similar 
results.  The  milk  thus  experimented  upon  was  not  heavy.  In  the 
jmonth  of  March  the  experiments  gave  a  somewhat  less  favorable  result 
lor  the  centrifugal  system,  which  arose  solely  from  a  less  rapidity  in  the 
evolutions. 

He  now  proceeded  to  the  last  point  of  his  lecture,  which  embraced  the 
analyses  partly  of  butter  and  partly  of  buttermilk.  These  analyses 
should  reply  to  the  question  why  the  centrifugal  system  gave  a  larger 
yield  of  butter.  Here  it  was  mainly  of  importance  to  have  decided  if 
the  reason  could  not  be  of  that  doubtful  nature  that  water  and  other 
elements  which  should  not  be  there  were  in  the  butter.  The  analyses 
had  fully  dispelled  any  such  fear ;  because,  in  3  pounds  of  butter,  there 
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were  Aetec^sed  by  the  o^itrifiige  45  quints  of  water,  or  about  one-half 
pound;  with  ice,  47  quints;  and  with  tubs  also  47  qai»ts  of  water; 
of  iAher  elements  weve  respectively  found  4,  5,  and  5  quints  of  fifttty 
matter  in  buttermilk.  From  100  pounds  of  sweet  milk  were  found  with 
ti^e  oentriiti^e  9  quints,  with  ice  9  quints,  and  with  tubs  15  quints. 
It  was  thus  evident  that  the  reason  of  a  greater  yield  from  the  cen- 
tdfdgal  system  was  due  to  the  ftitty  substance  being  therewith  better 
s^Mirated  than  by  the  other  systems.  • 

It  was  further  shown  by  analysis  made  vnith  seummed  milk  that  with 
Winstrusse's  centrifuge  (less  rabidity)  there  had  been  of  fatty  substanee 
in  100  pounds  of  scummed  milk  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  cylinder 
partition  after  15  minutes  49  quints,  after  30  minutes  28  quints,  and 
after  60  minutes  24  quints.  The  remainder  of  the  milk  had  contained 
37  quints  of  fatty  matter.  Lehfeldt's  centrifuge  had  even  given  betta* 
results ;  so  that  the  fatty  matter  with  diverse  analyses  after  thirty  min- 
utes' turning  had  been  22  and  21  quints  to  100  pounds  of  scummed 
milk.  This  was  a  more  favorable  result  than  had  ever  been  given  by 
the  ice  system,  as  in  the  same  connection  with  these  good  results  the 
fatty  matter  was  29,  42,  and  47  quints ;  which  figures,  however,  it  mi^ 
be  observed,  were  given,  by  analyses  made  in  the  summer  season.  On 
one  single  day  in  October  100  pounds  of  scummed  milk,  at  the  Milk 
Supplying  Company  of  Copenhag-^i,  had  shown  a  fatty  substance  of  3 
pounds  and  28  quints.  The  milk  was  treated  by  the  ice  system,  and 
the  result  told,  as  t^e  lecturer  jokingly  remarked,  in  a  high  degree  of 
favor  of  the  scummed  milk  from  the  Milk  Supplying  Company.  He  fur- 
ther added  that  the  foregoing  analyses  on  the  whole  had  given  very  com- 
forting results,  as,  during  all  the  three  years  in  which  the  experiments 
had  l^n  carried  on,  scarcely  any  diflference  h'ad  been  shown  between 
the  experiments  and  the  analyses.  Finally,  he  said  that  the  centrifoge 
had  not  performed  its  work  better  in  wintw  than  the  ice  dairy  in  sum- 
mer. No  positive  result  could  be  arrived  at  before  the  centrifuge  had 
also  been  w(Mrked  in  summer.  As  regards  the  winter  season,  all  tiie 
before-mentioned  results  were  conclusive  and  in  a  high  degree  in  favor 
of  tiie  centrifuge ;  but  as  to  how  far  it  would  pay  to  use  it  he  left  to  the 
farmers  to  answer. 

Mr.  Tesdorff  returned  thanks  to  Docent  Fjord  for  his  lecture  on  ttie 
extended  ei^riments  he  carried  on  during  the  past  year.  He  strongly 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  to  farmers  of  the  different  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Fjord  ^^in  times  like  the  present^^  when  it  is  necessary  to  exhaust 
every  resource  to  the  last  drop.  He  next  made  the  remark  that  it  might 
possibly  be  of  advantage  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  there  was 
only  milk  from  the  longer-milking  cows  exclusively  to  use  tubs  for  the 
heavy  milk.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  it  as  being  his  conviction  that 
the  Danish  Chambers  and  Government  would  moreover  be  proud  to  vote 
the  necessary  funds  for  Mr.  Fjord's  experiments. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  foregoing  report  is  as  complete 
as  it  was  possible  for  me  under  the  circumstances  to  obtain.  The  lec- 
turer spoke  in  the  Danish  language,  and  there  were  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  both  as  to  this  and  the  short-hand  writing. 

HENRY  B.  RYDBR,  Je, 

United  States  ConsuIiAte, 

Gopenhoffen^  April  28, 1879. 
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Historical  report^  by  Consul  FeiocottOj  on  the  industries  and  manufactures 

of  Lyons  and  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 

The  department  of  the  Khone,  in  which  the  city  of  Lyons  and  this 
consulate  are  situated,  takes  its  name  from  the  grand  river  which  bathen 
its  eastern  shores.  It  was  organized  in  1793  from  the  oriental  portion 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  departments.  Two  ancient  provinces  concurred 
in  its  formation — the  Lyonnais,  by  more  than  325,000  acres ;  the  Beaujolais, 
with  nearly  240,000  acres.  It  covers  to-day  about  565,000  superficial 
acres. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  southeast.  One  single 
department,  the  Ain,  separates  it  from  Switzerland,  and  two  depart- 
ments, the  Is^re  and  Savoy,  from  Italy.  Lyons,  which  to  Franco  is  what 
Manchester  is  to  England,  except  that  silk  and  not  cotton  is  its  staple 
article,  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhone  department,  lying  317  miles  south- 
east by  rail  from  Paris,  63  miles  from  Switzerland,  and  about  95  mile^ 
from  Italy. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  formed  from  mountains  which  fall 
in  an  eastern  direction  toVard  the  large  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Saone 
and  the  Rhone.  These  mountains  have  but  a  medium  height,  but 
they  are  important  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire;  in  other  words,  they  separate  the  rivers  which  diverge  towards 
the  Loire  and  those  which  descend  towards  the  Rhone,  and  there  is  in 
the  department  a  number  of  townships,  which  are  divided  by  the  two 
basins.  Among  these  streams  some  run  with  the  Loire  and  are  lost  far 
away  in  the  Atlantic,  while  others  reach  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Khone.  The  Rhone,  though  not  the  longest  of  the  rivers  of  France,  the 
Loire  exceeding  it  in  this  respect,  is  first  in  rank  for  the  great  volume  of 
water  it  carries  to  the  sea.  It  flows  with  great  velocity  through  Lyons, 
passing  the  beautiful  bridges  which  separate  the  principal  business  por- 
tion frx)m  the  eastern  quarters,  and  receives  the  Saone  just  below  the  great 
railway  station  of  Perrache.  The  Saone,  which,  winding  its  course  on 
the  west,  separates  those  districts  of  the  city  called  the  city  proper, 
and  the  Croix-Rousse  from  the  Fourvi^re,  presents  a  charming  aspect 
from  the  numerous  monasteries,  chateaus,  villas,  and  churches  which 
crown  its  heights,  while  its  numerous  bridges,  some  of  solid  masonry, 
ethers  suspended  by  iron  cables,  light  and  ethercHl  as  the  marvelous 
fabrics  of  the  city,  make  up  a  scene  of  rare  and  striking  beauty. 

Being  very  mountainous,  th^  climate  of  the  department  as  also  of  the 
city  is  exceedingly  variable,  even  differing  in  degree  in  the  same  dis- 
trict  and  arrondissement.  The  higher  elevations  are  naturally  colder, 
snow  covering  the  mountain  tops  throughout  the  year,  while  the  low- 
lying  portions  are  close  and  .heavy  in  temx>erature ;  but,  though  the 
winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  are  very  warm,  the  average  or  gen- 
eral mean  is  temperate. 
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The  average  temperature  of  Lyons  during  the  year  is  lljo  to  12^ 
E^anmnr,  about  one  degree  superior  to  that  of  Paris.  The  average  for 
winter  is  20.3  and  for  summer  21o.ll  5  spring,  1(P.9 ;  autumn,  12<^  84. 
Bains  are  frequent  and  fogs  of  common  occurrence  and  often  very  dense. 

Before  the  Eoman  conquest,  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone  was  covered  with  dense  forests  and  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  known  as  the  Segusiaves,  who  were  finally  subjected  by  the 
Arvernes  and  the  Eduens,  powerful  confederations  who  disputed  the 
supremacy  of  ancient  Gaul. 

Forty-one  years  before  Christ,  the  consul  Lucius  Munatius  Plaueus 
founded  upon  the  plateau  upon  which  are  now  situated  the  old  churcb 
and  new  and  rapidly-constructing  cathedral  of  Fourvifere,  just  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  a  Roman  colony.  Lyons  thns 
first  received  the  Gaelic  name  of  Lugdunum,  and  was  so  favorably  situ- 
ated that  it  speedily  obtained  considerable  development. 

Agrippa  made  the  city  the  point  of  junction  of  the  four  great  high- 
ways which  he  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  traversing  the  whole  of 
Gaul. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  sojourned  three  years  in  the  palace  where 
later  the  emperors  Claude  and  Caracalla  were  bom. 

Aqueducts  (see  Appendix  I)  introduced  water  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  temples  and  a  theater  were  erected,  and  the  city,  hardly  yei 
founded,  became  the  pacific  rival  of  Rome  and  the  capital  of  the  Celtic 
Roman  province,  which  soon  took  the  name  of  Lyonnais. 

The  Emperor  Claude  accorded  numerous  privileges  to  the  inhabitants. 
Entirely  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  reign  of  i^ero,  59  years  after  Chris^t 
the  city  rose  from  its  ashes  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

In  the  year  102,  the  emi>eror  Trajan  erected  a  grand  edifice,  the  P«»- 
rum  VetuSj  the  name  which  later  by  a  corruption  was  transformed  to 
that  of  Fourviere.    This  forum  fell  in  during  the  year  840. 

Adrian  and  Antonin  established  annual  fairs,  which  increased  eonsid- 
erably  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Christianity,  preached  by  an  apostle  from  Greece,  Saint  Pothin,  made 
numerous  proselytes  in  Lugdunum.  Their  first  persecution  took  place 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  apostle  of  the  new  faith  succumb^  a$ 
its  first  victim,  and  numerous  women  and  children  were  sacrificed  with 
him.  Twenty  years  later  tlie  emperor  Septimus  Severus  delivered  the 
city  to  flames  and  blood  in  punishment  for  its  having  sustained  the 
claims  of  Albinus,  his  competitor,  to  the  empire.  Saint  T56n6e  and  18,00i> 
Christians  perished  in  these  massacres. 

When  the  Roman  i>ower,  divided  in  the  interior  and  pressed  at  the 
exterior  by  floods  of  barbarians  from  the  north,  fell,  the  Burgundiaus 
became  masters  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  year  478  made  the  city  the  capitiil 
of  their  kingdom. 

Conquered  by  Clovis  in  500,  and  the  Burgundian  king  made  a  tribu- 
tary, the  two  sons  of  Clovis,  Clotaire  and  Childebert,  continued  the  work 
of  their  father,  and  in  the  year  558  Clotaire  added  the  vanquished  coun- 
try to  the  rest  of  the  iB^nch  monarchy. . 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Arabs,  masters  of  the  south  of  France,  seixe<l 
Lyons  and  delivered  it  to  fire  and  pillage,  but,  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Poitiers,  Charles  Martel  crushed  these  formidable  invaders. 

Under  Charlemagne.  Lyons  was  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  at  the  death 
of  that  great  monarcn  made  the  capital  of  Provence,  becoming  later 
(1024)  a  fief  of  the  German  Empire. 

Intestine  struggles  marked  the  next  epoch  in  its  history,  until,  in  12(»9, 
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Saint  Louis  put  a  term  to  these  quarrels  and  united  the  territory  and 
the  city  of  Lyons  to  the  Crown  of  France. 

From  the  commencement  of  1320,  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Lyons,  favored  by  complete  liberty,  increased  very  largely.  The  wars 
of  Italy  caused  emigration  to  the  city  not  only  of  master  workmen  in 
silk  and  gold  fabrics,  but  great  capitalists,  who  engaged  immediately  in 
these  manufactures.  The  exhibitions  institut^'d  by  Charles  VII,  and 
organized  by  Louis  XI,  augmented  still  morfi  the  prosperity  of  Lyons, 
making  it  in  fact,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  France,  distinguished  for  its 
marvelous  fabrics  of  silks,  its  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  its  printing- 
presses,  its  hat  factories,  and  its  tanneries. 

The  Italian  wars,  so  ruinous  in  general  to  France,  exceptionally 
favored  Lyons,  which  became  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  royal  court, 
but  the  defeat  of  Francis  the  First  at  Pavia  all  but  ruined  the  flourish- 
ing city. 

After  many  encounters  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ly- 
ons, the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  occurred  at 
Paris  August  24, 1572,  brought  on  the  last  and  most  sanguinary  ex- 
plosion. More  than  1,000  Protestants  were  treacherously  slaughtered 
by  the  fanatic  populace. 

In  1504,  Lyons,  weary  of  fratricidal  strifes,  which  so  long  had  ensan- 
guined France,  declared  for  Henry  IV,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the  city 
gave  him  a  splendid  reception.  The  city  again  suffered,  in  1685,  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  her  inhabitants  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  suppressed  liberty  of  conscience  and  forced  from  France  the 
emigration  of  more  than  300,000  Keformers. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  frightful  inundation,  riots  of  workmen, 
occasioned  by  their  overwhelming  misery,  and  great  fires  marked  the 
calamities  of  Lyons ;  as  a  compensation,  however,  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  new  appliance  for  manufactures  gave  a  special  impetus  to  the 
industry  which  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  her  among  the  cities  of 
the  world. 

During  the  revolution,  Lyons,  which  had  risen  against  the  convention, 
was  subjected  to  terrible  scenes,  the  death  of  Eobespierre  alone  arrest- 
ing the  massacres  and  devastations  to  which  it  had  been  prey. 

Under  Napoleon  I,  Lyons  was  once  moie  restored.  Jacquard,  in  1802, 
invented  the  loom  which  bears  his  name  and  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
ercise so  mighty  an  influence  upon  the  manufacture  of  sUk  goods. 

The  defeat  of  the  Emi)eror  caused  a  foreign  invasion,  and  Lyons  was 
occupied  by  the  Austrians  March  21, 1814.  A  year  later,  Napoleon,  es- 
caping from  Elba,  entered  the  city  with  his  small  but  enthusiastic  army ; 
but,  vanquished  at  Waterloo,  France  was  again  ovenun  with  foreign 
foes  and  Lyons  reo<^JCupied  by  an  Austrian  army. 

LABOR  KIOTS. 

Lyons  ha«  often  been  the  scene  of  what  we  at  home  call  "  strikes," 
and  sometimes  these  have  been  sanguinary  and  terrible. 

In  1829  the  city  gave  a  grand  ovation  to  America's  early  friend  and 
her  own  incomparable  hero,  Lafayette.  The  news  of  the  revolution  of 
July  was  received  with  joy  by  the  majority  of  the  population.  The 
change  of  government  was  accomi)lished  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
drop  of  bUuKl.  Unfortunately  a  commercial  crisis  occurred  soon  after, 
and  several  great  manufacturers  refused  to  submit  to  the  new  tariff  of 
wages  which  had  been  prepared  with  the  approbation  of  the  city  author- 
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ities  and  accepted  by  a  lar^e  number  of  fabricants.  The  workmen  rose 
in  an  insiurection  on  the  21st  of  November,  1831,  raised  the  black  tlag 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  TA/e  with  work  or  death  in  ccwiftaf,"  and,  crying 
"Tfbrfc  or  deathj^  engaged  in  bloody  encounters  in  which  they  secured 
the  victory.  They  restored  order  and  respected  property,  but,  divisions 
speedily  springing  up  between  them,  their  efforts  resulted  in  nothing. 
On  the  3d  of  December  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Soult,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  garrison.  The  new  tariff  failed  to  be  enforced,  the 
national  guard  was  dissolved,  a  strong  garrison  rei)laced  that  which  had 
retired,  and  forts  were  erected  on  all  sides  of  the  city. 

In  1834  a  new  insniTection  broke  out.  This  time  it  was  not  only  in- 
dustrial, but  political.  The  society  of  the  "  Kights  of  ^lan  "  esi)0U6ed 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  *^  Mutual  Society."  The  struggle  was 
long,  bitter,  and  disastrous,  the  number  of  dead  and  wouuded  on  the 
side  of  the  troops  and  the  insurgents  exceeded  a  thousand,  and  several 
quarters  of  the  town  were  entirely  destroyed  by  cannon. 

Scarcely  had  the  traces  of  this  civil  war  be^n  effaced  when  a  terrible 
inundation  occurred,  causing  the  most  frightful  ravages,  the  marks  of 
which  still  remain  visible  in  some  sections,  and  are  recorded  by  stone 
tablets  in  others.  The  faubourg  of  Vaise  was  almost  entirely  carried 
away  by  the  waters  of  the  Saone.  It  was  necessary  to  navigate  iu 
boate  in  a  great  part  of  the  city.  The  Rhone  and  the  Saone  mingled 
their  waters  upon  the  Places  Bellecour  and  Prefecture. 

But  the  flood  of  1856  proved  even  more  disastrous.  On  the  18th  of 
May  the  Saone  rose  to  such  height  as  to  invade  the  city  fi*om  the  Place 
Terreaux  to  Bellecour.  On  the  2l8t  it  reached  its  maximum  elevation 
and  then  fell,  to  rise  again  on  the  30th. 

Cnfortunately  the  Khone  also  took  formidable  proi>ortions,  flooding 
the  levee  of  T^t^  d'Or  and  inundating  the  quarters  of  the  Chaq)ennes, 
the  Brotteaux,  and  the  Guillotiere.  Numerous  houses  were  swept  away 
with  many  of  their  tenants.  Twenty  thousand  i)eople  were  forced  to 
encamp  upon  the  ground  far  away  to  escape  the  deluge.  The  losses 
sustained  were  enormous.  Happily  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  evoke<l 
succor  from  all  quartei's,  even  distant  countries  contributing  their  as- 
sistance. To  guard  in  future  against  such  calamities,  the  most  splendid 
and  substantial  stone  quays,  38  kilometers  in  extent,  have  since  been 
erected  on  both  sides  of  the  majestic  rivers  which  lave  its  shoi^s,  and 
serve  now  as  ample  defense  against  all  possible  inroads  of  the  watery 
element.  These  quays,  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  form  lovely  prom- 
enades surrounding  the  whole  city,  and  in  extent  and  architecture  sur- 
pass those  of  any  city  of  the  world. 

A  moment  troubled,  in  1849,  by  an  ^nieute  in  the  working  quarter  of 
the  Croix-Rousse,  but  spee<lily  suppressed,  Lyons  was  again  subject  to 
the  trying  period  of  the  war  of  1870-'71 .  After  Sedan  it  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  passing  through  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  i)op- 
ular  passions,  but  imperfectly  repressed  during  the  war  with  (rermany, 
at  length  burst  forth  into  an  explosion,  ftred,  no  doubt,  by  emissaries 
from  the  Paris  Comnuine.  On  tlie  occasion  of  the  elections  on  the  3()th 
April,  the  streets  of  the  Guillotiere  (juarter  witnessed  several  blowly 
scenes,  but  these  were  of  sliort  duration,  owing  to  the  energy*  of  tiie 
troops,  and  on  the  following  day  order  was  completely  restored. 

Under  the  present  government  of  the  republic,  Lyons  hjis  been  i>er- 
fectly  tranquil,  and  nowlu^n*  in  all  France  has  it  motto,  "  Peace  ami 
LabmV  been  more  joyously  IuiUcmI  as  the  true  gh)ry  of  an  enlightt*ned 
and  I'ivilizeil  nation. 
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POPULATION. 

According  to  tlie  census  of  1876,  the  population  of  the  department 
was  70oyl3X,  composed  of  346,560  males  and  358,571  females  (an  excess 
of  the  latter  sex  of  12,011). 

Prom  this  point  of  view  the  department  ranks  the  sixth  of  France. 
These  figures,  divided  by  those  of  hectares,  give  253  inhabitants  to  each 
100  hectares  (an  hectare  is  two  acres,  one  rod,  thirty -five  perches),  or 
the  square  kilometer  (a  kilometer  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile),  showing  tnus 
the  specific  population.  France  entire,  counting  69  to  70  inhabitants  to 
the  square  kilometer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Rhone 
department  is  very  much  above  the  average  of  the  country.  Since  1801, 
the  date  of  the  first  official  census,  this  department  had  gained  405,573 
inhabitants ;  thus  it  has  nearly  doubled. 

The  i)opulation  of  Lyons  (census  of  1876)  was  342,815. 

Lyons  consumes  55,592^000  kilograms  of  breiul ;  27,185,000  kilograms 
of  meal;  826,700  hectobters  of  wine;  10,600  hectoliters  of  alcohol; 
24,800  hectoliters  of  beer.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Lyons  consumes 
more  wine  than  all  England,  which  absorbs  but  350,000  hectoliters. 

LANGUAGE. 

In  Lyons  the  national  tongue  is  only  8i)oken.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  patois  prevails,  marking  thus  the  transition  prevailing  between 
the  north,  or  langue  d^oxL  and  the  idiom  of  the  south,  or  langue  d!  oc.  De- 
scending the  valley  of  the  river,  the  language  becomes  more  meridional 
in  form,  termination,  and  accent. 

RELIGION. 

The  predominant  religion  is  the  Catholic.  The  last  census  gave  658,986 
Catholics  and  only  5,885  Protestants,  and  SUG  Israelites. 

There  is  a  neat  English  chapel  and  a  very  handsome  synagogue. 
Public  schools  are  gradually  superseding  the  Catholic  or  ecclesiastical, 
and  education  slowly  but  surely  taking  broader  dimensions. 

The  city  has  a  number  of  magnificent  churches  besides  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  Jean  and  the  rapidly  rising  Fourviere,  the  latter  occupying  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  superb  situations  of  any  church  in  the  world, 
commanding  a  view  of  Mount  Blanc,  eighty  miles  away.  The  gothic 
architecture  of  Saint  Nizier  is  particularly  remarkable. 

MORTALITY. 

The  average  life  of  Lyons  is  only  31  years  and  11  months.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  exceeding  births  for  the  week  ending  September  6  of  this 
year  was  49.  This  may  be  exceptionable,  but  I  have  been  constantly 
Htrack  with  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  particularly  when  count- 
ing the  still-bom,  which  average  weekly  from  10  to  12,  showing  the 
existence  of  infanticide  to  a  terrible  extent.  Yet  the  published  statistics 
give  more  births  than  deaths,  as,  for  example,  for  the  year  1875,  births, 
J 6,871  (plus 937  still-born) ;  deaths,  12,893 ;  marriages,  6,406.  Consump- 
tioiK  congestion  of  the  brain,  rheumatism,  and  throat  diseases  are  the 
preoominant  causes  of  death. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  census  of  1872  showed  the  following  results  iu  this  department: 

Unable  toreador  write 135,508 

Able  to  read  only 74, 963 

Able  to  read  and  writ-e 4^,288 

Those  whose  state  of  instruction  could  not  be  verified 4, 493 

Total  of  ci^^l  population 670,247 

The  department  possesses  1^057  schools ;  514  lay,  543  clericaL  The 
number  of  pupils  is  83,263,  divided  as  foUows :  41,021  boys,  42,241  girls, 

A  separate  report  on  education  will  be  given  later.  (See  Appendix 
III.) 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  round  numbers  the  279,039  hectares  of  the  Rhone  department  are 
divided  as  follows: 

Arable  lands 116,000 

Meadow.. 49,000 

Vineyards 38,000 

Woods  or  forest« 96,000 

Marshlands 27, 000 

The  balance  is  composed  of  sites  for  cities,  towns,  villages,  roads, 
river  lands,  &c. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  more  successfully  than  any  other  product.  The 
principal  wine  is  the  Beaujolais. 

RAILWAYS  AND  ROADS. 

The  department  possesses  and  is  traversed  by  the  following  railways 
and  public  roads : 

KiloDMsteT*. 

Eight  railways 217 

Six  national  roads 227 

Nineteen  department  roads 397^ 

2,121  crossroads 4,4&^ 

Two  navifj^able  rivers 123 

Two  canals 9 

France  entire  has  at  present  in  operation  23,000  kilometers  (14,375 
miles)  of  railways.  The  legislative  assembly  recently  voted  the  con- 
struction of  17,000  kilometers  (10,625  miles)  additional  railways. 

Freight  cars  are  enormously  deficient  and  the  stations  are  like  ware- 
houses,  with  their  immense  accumulations  of  freight. 

While  mnny  improvements  have  been  introduced  on  the  main  lines, 
particularly  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  both  in  passenger 
and  refreshment  stations,  and  the  running  of  rapid  trains,  essential  ne- 
cessities are  still  wanting,  and  sleeping  cars,  few  in  number,  are  provided 
only  at  exorbitant  charges.  The  tariff  of  freight  for  first-class  merchan- 
dise from  Lyons  to  the  principal  maritime  outlets  is  as  follows : 

To  Havre,  express  freight,  35  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  2  days. 

To  Havre,  slow  freight,  12.50  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  10  to 
11  days. 

To  Bordeaux,  express  freights,  31  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  2^ 
days. 

To  Bordeaux,  slow  freight,  11.50  francs  the  100  kilograms;  time,  12 
to  13  days. 

To  Marseilles,  express  freight,  18  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  1 
day. 
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To  Marseilles,  slow  freight,  5  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  5  to  6 
days. 

MANUFACTURES  AND   COMMERCE. 

The  department  of  the  Ehone  is  especially  industrial.  Its  commerce 
embraces  all  commodities,  but  its  industry,  however  largely  extended 
and  varied,  has  three  specialties,  which  has  given  it  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. These  are  its  chemical  productions,  its  manufacture  of  machines, 
and,  above  all,  its  silk  manufactures.  The  manufacture  of  silk  stu&, 
introduced  by  the  Italians  in  the  fifteenth  century,  forms  the  most  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  Lyonnaise  industry  and  commerce. 

The  number  of  houses,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  silk  manufactures 
reach  to  nearly  600.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  80  houses  engaged 
in  the  raw-silk  trade,  and  about  60  commission  firms  whose  business 
extends  to  all  countries  of  the  globe.  The  manufacture  of  silk  tulles, 
owing  to  a  newly-perfected  loom,  has  regained  its  old  favor,  and  is 
liirgely  extended.  Silk  handkerchiefs  (foulards)  are  exquisitely  manu- 
factured, and  command  orders  from  every  country.  Trimmings  (tissues 
of  silk  with  gold  and  silver  in  particular)  are  here  produced  superior  to 
any  market  in  the  world;  800  looms  are  constantly  engaged  in  this  pro- 
duction. Church  regalia,  altar  cloths  in  silk  and  velvet,  wrought  with 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  military  and  masonic  banners,  nags,  emblems, 
and  trimmings  are  unrivaled  in  their  production. 

There  are  80  dyeing  establishments,  emi)loying  6,000  workmen.  Among 
these  several  are  pre-eminent  for  the  perfection  of  their  dyes  and  the 
extent  of  their  works.  One  establishment  which  I  have  visited  employs 
over  2,000  workmen,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  in  the  limits 
of  this  dispatch,  the  wonderful  combinations  of  color  made  use  of,  the 
many  details  of  treatment,  and  the  variety  of  processes  to  which  silk  is 
subjected  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  tint  and  durability  of  color  which 
have  made  the  dyes  of  Lyons  so  celebrated.  There  I  witnessed  goods 
sent  from  every  country  of  the  globe  to  be  dyed. 

Not  less  renowned  are  the  appret^urs,  or  finishers  and  dressers  of  silk, 
and  the  number  of  these  factories  is  very  large. 

Lyons  purchases  on  the  average  from  350,000,000  to  425,000,000  of 
francs  of  the  raw  silks  of  France,  Italy,  the  Levant,  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  exports  450,000,000  to  500,000,000  of  francs  of  goods  manu- 
factured therefrom  or  mixed  with  wool  and  cotton,  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  her  entire  production.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  the  principal  markets  for  these  exports.  The  trade  of  cotton  and 
woolen  stuifs  exceeds  20,000,000  francs. 

The  iron  manufactures  and  machine  and  mechanic  shops  employ  9,000 
men.  About  140,000,000  pounds  of  cast  iron  and  35,000,000  pounds  of 
Bessemer-Martin  steel  is  the  product  and  60,000,000  of  irancs  the  value 
of  the  metallic  production  of  Lyons. 

The  value  of  the  chemical  x>roductions  exceeds  50,000,000  francs  per 
annum. 

To  enumerate  all  the  trades  would  consume  too  much  space;  they 
may  besiunmarizedthus:  Silk  cocoon  spinning;  machine  shops;  copper, 
bell, and  bronze founderies ;  silversmithij;  goldsmiths;  imitation jeweliy 
(production  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  francs);  paper  hangings  the  most  ex- 
tended and  varied,  and  in  production  second  only  to  Paris ;  15  chemical 
works;  tanneries ;  besides  the  all  but  innumerable  ateliers  or  workshops 
of  the  dexterous  oi)eratives  {ouvriers  and  ouvrieres)  in  silk  and  velvet 
goods,  number  and  extent  described  and  particularized  in  my  last  an- 
nual report.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing  manufactories,  ateliers,  sliops^ 
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&c.,  properly  located  in  Lyons,  there  are  in  the  department  of  the  Bhone 
the  following  establishments,  several  of  which  enjoy  great  renown. 

At  Tarare  the  velvet  and  plash,  linen,  mnslin,  Indian  cotton,  the  em- 
broidery, hemp,  and  leather-finishing  factories  and  shops  are  located ;  at 
Amplepois  handkerchiefs  and  cottonades ;  at  Thizy  linen  and  cotton 
cloths  and  cottonades;  at  Cours  2,000  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  for  furniture,  &c.,  bed  covers  and  blankets:  at 
Beaujolais  the  renowned  linen  cloths;  at  Givors  glass-works,  employing 
800  workmen,  &c. 

Lyons  is  also  celebrated  for  sausages  and  macaroni,  exported  often  as 
Italian,  and  preferred  by  some  to  the  renowned  qualities  of  Italy.  In 
marrons  or  chestnuts  confectioned  the  quantity  is  enormous,  the  size 
and  quality  unsurpassed,  and  the  export  very  large. 

The  department  consumes  about  8,000,000  quintaux  metrique  of  coal, 
derived  almost  entirely  from  the  mines  of  St.  Btienne  and  the  valley  of 
the  Gier. 

BENJ.  F.  PBIXOTTO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  October  1, 1879. 


Appendix  I. 

The  water  supply  of  Lyons  in  ancient  times  and  at  present. 

The  Lyon  Medical  (the  official  organ  of  the  medical  society  of  the  city)  published  in 
its  issue  of  September  7,  1879,  an  article  upon  tills  subject,  of  which  Ihave  made  the 
following  translation : 

The  water  supply  of  Lyons  (or  Lugdunum,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Komans)  was 
secured  by  four  aqueducts  (perhaps  five  with  the  aqueduct  of  Craponne),  represent- 
ing a  total  length  of  conduits  or  canals  of  150  kilometers,  of  which  not  less  than  125 
kilometers  have  been  recognized,  upon  the  length  of  which  there  were  3,000  meters  of 
bridges,  27  meters  in  height,  and  5,000  to  6,000  meters  of  arches  or  ramparts  for  siphons 
or  water-spouts. 

The  volume  of  wat^r  carried  every  twenty-four  hours  was  not  less  than  80,000  cubic 
meters  for  the  first  three  aqueducts  alone.  This  volume  reached  a  level  as  high  as  for 
a  thousand  cubic  met-ers  of  the  service  of  to-day. 

The  chemical  and  physical  quality  equaled  the  ideal  of  that  which  has  ever  been 
conceived.  This  luxury  of  water  was  enjoyed  by  a  population  which  at  the  time  did 
not  exceed  50,000  to  60,000.  The  distribution  in  consequence  gave  from  14,000  to  15,000 
liters  or  quarts  to  each  inhabitant. 

At  the  present  time  at  L^ons  the  water  supply  is  furnished  by  steam,  which  draws 
the  water  from  the  Rhone  into  the  filtering  corridors  established  in  the  graviers  or 
sands  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river.  The  filtered  water  is  limpid,  of  good  quality, 
highly  ventilated,  and  very  rich  in  carbonic  acid.  It  marks  13*^  hydrometrique.  It« 
temperature  rises  to  18^  and  20^  during  the  great  summer  heats.  The  filtering  galle- 
ries furnish  but  28,000  to  30,000  cubic  meters  of  filtered  water  per  diem,  and  as  m  sum- 
mer the  consumption  rises  to  50,000  and  55,000  cubic  meters  a  day,  recourse  is  neces- 
sary for  the  deficiency  te  the  Bhone  directly,  from  whose  more  or  Jess  troubled  waters 
it  is  drawn  at  a  temperature  of  24°.  The  average  daily  distribution,  being  39,700 
cubic  meters,  gives  to  each  inhabitant  of  Lyons  about  115  liters  or  quarts,  twelve  times 
less  than  was  afforded  by  ancient  Lugdunum.  It  will  consequently  be  remarked  (with 
the  enforced  admixture)  that  for  punty  and  freshness  the  actual  quality  is  very  much 
behind,  while  for  quantity  the  insufficiency  is  notorious  both  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  for  sanitary  demands,  while  for  sewerage  the  public  service  has  but  a  third 
of  the  quantity  absolutely  required. 

Remarks. — ^The  foregoing  comparison  issubject  to  criticism,  in  point  at  least  of  the  act  - 
ual  daily  supply.    This,  according  to  exact  figures  which  I  have  obtained,  is  as  follows : 

Cubic  wattft^n. 

1.  Ordinary  service 65.000 

2.  Averai^e  service 14,000 

3.  Superior  service 5»00U 

Total  daily  supply 84,IHW 

Even  this  supplj^,  however,  is  inferior  to  the  actual  needs. 
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Appendix  II. 

The  6ilk  industry  of  Stcif;:erlfind. 

The  silk  inaunfa^'tones  of  Switzerland  are  grouped  princi|»all3'  around  Zurich,  for 
tissues,  and  Basle,  for  ribbons.  They  occupy  about  31,(H>0  looms,  the  annual  product 
of  which  has  a  value  of  130,000,006  to  160,000,000  francs.  The  ribbon-making  at 
Basle  was  introduced  into  the  canton  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantes  hy  refugees  from  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne,  whose  descendants  still  form  a  part 
of  the  town.  In  1810  the  canton  possessed  from  500  to  600  ribbon-looms,  which  pro- 
duced at  least  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum.  In  1830  the  figures  had  doubled, 
and  in  1872  this  trade  attained  its  highest  development.  Then  out  of  a  total  value 
of  silk-ribbon  manufacture  in  Switzerland  of  $13,000,000,  the  share  of  Basle  ftlone 
was  $12,000,000.  About  the  same  perio<l  the  number  of  ribbon-looms  rose  in  Switzer- 
land to  9,156,  of  which  7,5()2  were  m  the  canton  of  Basle,  and  1,594  in  other  parts  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  is  calculated  that  the  7,562  looms  of  Basle  occupy  6,000 
work-people  of  both  sexes  and  60  designers ;  they  consume  400,000  kilograms  of  pre- 

f»ared  silk,  and  produce  125,000,000  meters  of  ribbon.  According  to  statistics  pub- 
ished  with  reference  to  the  new  federal  law  on  labor  in  factories,  the  silk  trade  of 
Basle  in  1875  only  turned  out  ribbons  to  a  total  value  of  $9,000,000.  In  1876  the  total 
shipments  of  silk  ribbons  and  tissues  to  the  United  States  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

From  Zurich  the  exports  to  the  United  States  of  silk  goods  exceeded^  for  tlie  same 
period,  $4,000,000.  No  referf»nce  is  here  made  to  the  other  exports,  allusion  being  had 
only  to  silk  fabrics. 


Appendix  III. 
Stale  of  in«trneiion  at  Lyons  and  in  the  depavimeni  of  the  Rhone,  1878-'79. 

Public  instruction  in  France  has  so  long  been  confided  to  priests  that  it  is  only  by 
herculean  efforts  the  youth  of  the  country  are  being  rescued  fix)m  a  system  which,  as 
a  rule,  has  dwarfed  the  intellect,  narrowed  ita  intelligence,  and  subjected  it  to  super- 
stitious im  agination.  The  object  of  the  government  in  seeking  to  place  public  edu- 
cation under  the  control  of  the  state  is  simply  to  extricate  the  country  from  this  sys- 
tem, which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  has  retarded  that  broad  and  enlightened  de- 
velopment indispensable  to  a  people  who  would  and  who  should  exercise  the  principle 
and  the  power  of  self-government.  The  struggle  now  going  on  in  this  countrv  must 
be  watched  with  keenest  anxiety  by  all  who  would  see  the  happiness  of  the  nnman 
family  still  more  promoted  and  advanced,  and  in  our  own  land,  where  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  so  absolute,  and  where  any  attempt  at  reunion  would  be  resisted 
to  the  end  of  deadly  contest,  the  present  agitation  in  France  must  excite  especially 
vivid  interest. 

There  are  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  1,057  schools— 418  situated  in  Lyons  and. 
its  faubourgs,  and  639  in  the  town  and  rural  districts. 

Dividing  these  under  heads  of  the  lay  and  clerical  instructors,  I  find  that  514  may 
properly  be  called  public  and  543  clerical  schools,  or  those  in  which  priests  are  the  in- 
structors. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  83,262,  of  which  in  the  schools  of  Lyons  are  37,720,  and  in 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  department  45,542 ;  of  tliese  the  sexes  are  divided  as  follows : 
Boys,  41,021;  giris,  42,241 ;  total,  83,262. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  alone  are  obliged  to  pay,  leaving  thus  72  per 
cent,  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  divided  as  follows : 

Lay  schools:  Boys,  22,456;  girls,  11,500;  total,  33,956.  Clerical  schools:  Boys, 
18,565;  girls,  30,741 ;  total,  49,306;  aggregate,  83.262. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  will  be  seen  £om  the  above,  that  while  the  female  sex  still 
continue  to  be  under  clerical  influence,  the  male  is  gradually  passing  from  under  such, 
the  increase  over  1877  of  attendance  at  the  lay  schools  having  been  2,836. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  for  the 
school  year,  and  does  not  exceed  seven  and  one-half  months  upon  eleven. 
.  Though  1,759  children  of  an  age  to  attend  is  given  as  the  figure  of  those  not  attend- 
ing any  school,  I  think  this  number  far  too  low.  Compulsory  education  is,  however, 
recognized,  and  fresh  legislation  necessary  to  enforce  this  measure  is  already  under 
consideration. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  all  grades  is  1.712  for  the  public  schools,  of 
whom  hardly  one-half  are  lay,  the  rest  being  clerical.  Night  schools  for  adults  are 
few  and  poorly  supported,  the  attendance  being,  nialf-s,  3,:M3;  females,  925;  total, 
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4,268.  In  a  great  mauufacturing  city  like  Lyons,  the  necessity  for  these  achools  is  only 
too  apparent,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  for  their 
maintenance.  The  school  premises  of  the  department,  especially  the  primary-school 
quarters,  are,  as  a  rule,  sadly  deficient  if  not  contemptible.  As  a  whole,  public  in- 
etrnction  is  beginning  to  make  headway,  and  the  future  is  encouraging. 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 
United  States  Consulate, 

LyonSf  October  1,  1879. 


O  E  R  m  A  N  Y . 

THE  GBEMAN  TARIFF. 

English  trcmslation,  by  Comiul' General  KreissmanUj  of  Berlin^  of  the  6^- 
man  t<jiHff  ant  and  customs  tariff,  approved-  July  15,  1879. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  customs  tariff  of  the  German  customs  territory  and  the 
revenues  from  customs  and  from  taxation  of  tobacco.    (Approved  July  15,  1679.) 

Section  1.  On  imported  goods  duties  shall  be  levied  in  accordance 
with  the  subjoined  tariff,  which  shall  be  in  Ueu  of  the  customs  union 
tariff  of  the  1st  of  October,  1870,  and  the  act  amending  the  same,  ap- 
proved July  7, 1873  (Bulletin  of  the  Laws  of  the  Empire,  page  241). 

This  act  shall  take  effect — 

First.  Immediately  as  to  the  following  tariff  numbers,  viz,  No.  6  (iron, 
&c.),  !No.  14  (hops),  No.  15  (instruments,  &c.).  No.  23  (candles) ;  also  a^ 
to  the  articles  contained  in  No.  25  of  the  tariff'  (groceries),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  articles  designated  in  the  item  g  2  of  said  No.  25 }  likewise 
as  to  the  articles  coming  under  No.  26  c  of  the  tariffs  (fats),  and  as  to 
No.  29  (petroleum).  No.  37  (animals,  &c.),  and  No.  39  (live  stock) ; 

Second.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  1879,  as  to  the  articles  contained  un- 
der No.  9  dy  6,/  (grain,  &c.),  and  No.  13  a  to  /  fwood)  of  the  tariff; 

Third.  On  the  1st  oi  July,  1880,  as  to  No.  8  or  the  tariff,  flax  and  other 
Tegetable  spinning  materials,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  raw,  dried, 
broken,  or  heckled ;  also  as  waste ; 

Fourth.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  as  to  the  remaining  articles 
enumerated  in  the  tariff,  induding  those  hereinbefore  excepted  in  the 
first  clause. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  by  weight  shall  be  collected  from  the  gross  weight — 

a.  Whenever  the  tariff  shall  expressly  so  provide ; 

b.  When  the  duty  on  the  goods  does  not  exceed  6  marks  on  100  kilo- 
grams. Otherwise  the  duties  by  weight  shall  be  levied  on  the  basis  of 
the  net  weight. 

In  ascertaining  the  net  weight  of  liquids,  the  weight  of  their  imme- 
diate receptacles  (casks,  bottles,  jars,  &c.)  shall  not  be  deducted.  As 
regards  sirups,  the  present  existing  regulations  shall  remain  in  force. 

For  the  other  kinds  of  goods  the  percentage  of  the  gross  weight,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  net  weight  shall  be  computed,  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  federal  council. 

Sec.  3.  The  federal  council  shall  have  power  to  provide  that  the  as- 
certainment and  liquidation  of  duties  on  the  goods  embraced  in  the 
items  No.  2o  and  22a,  &,  e,  and  /of  the  tariff  shall  occur  at  such  cus- 
tom-houses only  as  may  be  designated  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  par- 
ties concerned  shall  be  prepared  to  pay  the  highest  rates  of  duty  pre- 
scribed in  said  item. 
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Sec.  4.  Duty-free  shall  be — 

ft.  Packages  of  floods  imported  from  abroad  by  mail,  weighing  250 
grams  and  less,  gross  weight. 

h.  All  goods  subject  to  duty  by  weight  in  quantities  of  less  than  50 
grams.  Duties  of  less  amount  than  5  pfennige  shall  in  no  case  be  col- 
lected ;  duties  of  greater  sums  shall  be  collected  only  to  the  extent  as 
said  sums  can  be  divided  by  5,  omitting  any  excess  in  pfennige.  The 
federal  council  shall  have  power  in  all  the  premises  herein  set  forth  to 
impose  local  restrictions  in  case  of  abuse. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  articles  shall  remain  free  from  duties  of  imjmrt 

Srovided  the  conditions  precedent  for  the  exemption  of  the  same  from 
uty  shall  exist : 

First.  Products  of  agriculture  and  of  live-stock  raising,  derived  from 
such  premises  located  beyond  the  limits  of  the  customs  territory,  as 
shall  be  managed  from  dwelling-houses  or  farm  buildings  situated  witibin 
said  limits,  under  like  conditions ;  also  the  products  of  forest-culture, 
provided  the  premises  situate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  customs  territory 
form  a  part  of  the  premises  within  the  same. 

Second.  Wearing  apparel  and  clothes  already  used  and  not  imported 
for  sale ;  household  utensils  and  effects  already  used,  factory  implements 
and  tools  already  used,  of  persons  arriving  in  the  customs  territory,  and 
when  intend^  for  like  purposes  by  said  persons ;  by  special  permission, 
also,  new  wearing  ai)parel,  clothes,  and  effects,  so  far  as  the  same  consti- 
tute articles  with  which  persons  from  abroad  have  furnished  themselves, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  marriage,  may  take  up  their  abode  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Third.  By  special  permission,  also,  household  utensils  and  effects  al- 
ready used,  when  obtained  by  inheritance  and  imported  upon  proper 
evidence  to  that  effect. 

Fourth.  Traveling  effects,  wearing  apparel,  clothes,  &c.,  which  trav- 
elers, drivers  of  vehicles,  and  sailors  carry  with  them  for  their  own  use, 
also  tools  carried  by  journeying  mechanics,  as  well  as  fixtures  and  in- 
struments of  traveling  artists  used  by  the  same  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
vocations ;  fiirther,  articles  of  like  description  sent  in  advance  of  or  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  the  persons  aforesaid ;  likewise  articles  of  food  for 
consumption  by  persons  traveling. 

Fifth.  Vehicles,  including  rolling-stock  of  railroads  employed  in  cut- 
ting the  line  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods,  and  entering 
for  no  other  purpose ;  also  rolling-stock  of  domestic  railroad  companies 
returning  empty,  and  the  rolling-stock  already  .in  service  of  railroad 
companies  of  other  countries. 

By  special  permission,  carriages  of  travelers,  even  if  the  same,  when 
imported,  did  not  serve  as  the  means  for  carry ing  their  owners,  provided 
proper  evidence  be  produced  of  the  previous  use  thereof  by  said  owners, 
as  well  as  of  the  further  use  by  the  same.  Horses  and  other  animals  if, 
from  the  use  made  of  ^the  same  on  entering  it  shall  be  evident  that  they 
belong  as  beasts  of  draught  or  burden  to  traveling  or  heavy  wagons,  or 
serve  in  transporting  goods  or  carrying  passengers. 

Sixth.  Empty  barrels,  sacks,  and  the  like,  either  brought  in  from  other 
countries  with  a  view  of  re-exportation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
oil,  grain,  &c.,  or  returned  from  other  countries  after  oil,  &c.,  has  been 
exported  therein,  provided  that  their  identity  in  either  case  be  estab- 
lished, and,  if  deemed  requisite,  paj'ment  of  the  import  duties  secured. 
But  no  proof  of  identity  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of  any  empty 
sacks,  barrels,  &c.,  already  used,  in  relation  to  which  no  doubt  existe 
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that  they  have  served  as  the  means  of  exporting  grain,  &c.,  or  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  such  in  exporting  grain,  &c. 

Seventh.  Sample  cards  and  samples  in  cut  pieces,  or  otherwise,  solely 
fit  for  use  as  such. 

Eighth.  Objects  for  art  imi)orted  for  exhibitions  or  for  State  and  other 
public  art  institutions  and  collections,  also  other  objects  imported  for 
the  libraries  and  other  scientific  collections  of  public  institutions,  like- 
wise natural  curiosities  intended  for  scientific  collections. 

Kinth.  Antiquarian  objects  (antiquer  antiquities),  provided  the  char- 
acter of  the  same  shall  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  value  thereof  con- 
sists in  age  and  are  not  fit  for  any  other  use  or  purpose  than  for  collectioDS. 

Tenth.  Materials  used  for  building,  repairing,  or  equipping  sea-going 
vessels,  inclusive  of  the  ordinary  ship  fixtures,  subject,  however,  to  such 
regulations  appertaining  to  the  same  as  the  Federal  Council  prescribe. 

As  regards  metal  articles  used  for  purposes  aforesaid,  tlie  provisions 
now  existing  in  the  premises  shall  remain  in  force. 

Sec.  6.  On  goods  coming  from  countries  that  treat  German  vessels, 
or  goods  of  German  origin,  more  unfavorably  than  the  vessels  or  goods 
of  other  nations,  no  treaty  stipulations  to  die  contrary,  an  additional 
duty,  not  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duty  prescribed  in 
the  tariff  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  may  be  imposed.  Such  additional 
duty  shall  be  levied  by  imi)erial  decree,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council. 

Upon  the  issue  thereof,  said  decree  shall  at  once  be  communicated  to 
the  Keichstag,  if  in  session,  otherwise  it  shall  be  so  communicated  to  the 
Keichstag  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  same  subsequent 
thereto. 

Failing  to  pass  the  Eeichstag,  said  decree  shall  cease  to  have  any 
force  and  efl^ect. 

Sec.  7.  First.  For  the  goods  designated  in  No.  9  of  the  tariff  (grain, 
&c.),  if  the  same  be  intended  for  sale  exclusively  outside  of  the  customs 
territory,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  establish  transit  storehouses,  not  sub- 
ject to  official  restrictions ;  in  which  storehouses  the  handling  and  re- 
packing of  the  goods  there  stored  may  freely,  and  without  requiring 
declaration,  occur,  and  where  the  said  goods  may  be  mixed  with  domes- 
tic produce.  And  it  is  hereby  i)rovided  that  in  exporting  the  goods 
so  mixed  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  produce  contained  in  the  mixture 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  quantity  entitled  to  paas  free  of  duty.  But 
such  transit  storehouses  for  goods  of  the  description  aforesaid  may  also 
be  permitted  to  be  established  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  the  same 
are  intended  to  be  8hipi)ed  for  sale  beyond  ot  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory. 

Second.  Like  provisions  respecting  transit  storehouses  as  those  pi'e- 
scribed  in  the  clause  1  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  tlie  wood  enumer- 
ated in  No.  13  c  of  the  tariff.  The  closing  in  of  the  places  for  storing  in 
the  premises  may  be  dispensed  with.  Likewise  may  the  woods  coming 
under  No.  B  c  1  of  the  tariff  be  temporarily  removed  from  their  place 
of  storage,  and,  afber  having  been  subject  to  a  process  resulting  in  their 
classification  under  No.  2  c,  returned  to  said  place  of  storage. 

In  the  case  of  building  and  cabinet  woods  imported  in  rafts  and 
shipped,  under  permit,  to  a  further  point,  the  Federal  Council  may  pro- 
vide facilitations  in  the  mode  of  complying  with  the  customs  formalities 
as  prescribed  in  general. 

Third.  For  mill  products  (No.  25  g  of  the  tariff),  when  exported,  a 
drawback  of  the  imi)ort  duty  for  foreign  grain  shall  be  allowed  propor- 
tionate to  the  percentage  of  foreign  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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said  products,  and  for  the  flour  exported,  when  certified,  foreign  grain 
corresponding  in  weigbt  to  the  amount  of  grain  required  for  producing 
said  flour  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  proper  relative  propor- 
tions in  the  premises  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Fourth.  Full  regulations  in  the  premises  (sections  108  and  109,  sec- 
tions 115  and  118  of  the  act  approved  July  1, 1879),  including  more  par- 
ticularly the  requirements  to  be  imi)08ed  on  the  persons  keeping  store- 
houses as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Sec.  8.  All  revenues  derived  from  customs  duties  and  the  tax  on 
tobacco  which  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  130,000,000  marks  per  annum 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  States  in  like  manner  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as  the  same  are  required  to  contribute  their  money 
quota  to  the  general  expenditures  of  the  emi)ire. 

Distribution  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  quarterly  and  an- 
nual statements  of  accounts  required  by  article  39  of  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  but  subject  to  a  final  settlement  between  the  treasury  of 
the  empire  and  tlie  several  states.  This  provision  shall  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  AprU,  1880. 

If  the  revenues  collected  from  customs  duties  and  the  tax  on  tobacco 
within  the  period  of  time  from  October  1,  1879,  to  March  31, 1880,  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  52,051,815  marks,  the  amount  exceeding  said  sum 
shall  be  credited  to  the  money  quota  required  of  the  several  states  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  population. 

GERMAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 


Rates  of  duty. 


Commodities. 


1.— Waste. 

a.  Waste  from  manafacture  of  iron  (scraps,  filings),  from  sheet-iron,  tinned 
and  zincked  iron ;  waste  from  glass-works,  also  broken  glass  and  earthen- 
ware ;  from  the  manufacture  of  wax ;  oh  soap  factories,  the  lye ;  of  t-an- 
aeries,  the  leather  parings,  also  old  worn-out  pieces  and  other  leather- 
waste  fit  for  manufacturing  purposes  '  Free. 

h.  Blood  of  slaughtered  animals,  liquid  or  dry;  sinews,  malt  residuums, 
distillera' wash ;  chaff,  bran;  malt  sprouts;  hard  coal -ashes ;  dung,  ani- 
mal and  other  manures,  such  as  soaked  ashes,  lime  ashes,  sugar-bakers' 

clay,  and  bones  of  animals  of  whatever  kind 

NOTK  TO  b. — Otherwise  dutiable  artihoial  manufactures  and  dung  salts, 
are,  bj'  special  permit  aud  control  of  their  use,  admitted  duty  free. 
e.  Bags  of  all  kinds;  paper  shavings,  written  and  printed  waste  paper;  old 

flshingnets, old  ropes  and  cords;  picked  lint 

XOTK.--Waste,  not  specially  enumerated,  is  treated  as  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  which  it  is  derived. 

ir. — Cotton  and  nianu/acttires  of  cotton. 


a.  Cotton,  raw,  carded,  combed,  dyed 

b.  Cotton  wadding  100  kilos.. 

e.  Cotton  yam,  unmixed  or  mixed  with  linen,  silk,  wool,  or  other  vegetable 

or  animal  spinning  material: 

1.  Single  twist,  raw,  up  to  No.  17,  English 100  kilos . 

Above  No.  17  to  No.  45,  English do. . , 

Above  No.  45  to  No.  60,  English do. . I 

Above  No. 60  to  No. 79, English do..f 

Above  No. 79 do..' 

2.  Double  twist,  raw,  up  to  No.  17,  English do..> 

Above  No.  17  to  No. 4o,  English do..| 

A  bove  No.  45  to  No.  60,  English do. . , 

Above  No.  60  to  No. 79, English do..' 

Alwve  No.  79 do. 

3.  Single  or  double  twist,  bleachwl  or  dyed,  up  to  No.  17,  English,  .do. 

Above  No.  17  to  No.  45,  English do. 

Above  No. 45  to  No. 60, English do..j 

Above  No. 60  to  No. 79, English do.. 

Above  No. 79, English do.. I 


In  United 
States  money. 

In  marks. 

Free. 

» 

Free. 

Free. 

Free, 

$0  35 

L50 

2  85 

12.00 

4  28 

laoo 

5  71 

24.00 

7  14 

30.00 

8  56 

36.00 

3  57 

15.00 

4  99 

21.00 

6  42 

27.00 

7  85 

33.00 

9  28 

39.00 

5  71 

24.00 

7  14 

30.00 

8  56 

36.00 

9  99 

42.00 

11  42 

48.00 
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German  custotM  tariff — Continued. 


Bates  of  duty. 


Commoditk'8. 


i    In  United    i 
.Slates  BKHiey. 


Inmsrks. 


4.  Treble  or  more  twist,  raw,  bleached,  dyed 100  kilos.  - ' 

5.  Twi8ted  sewing  thread '. -. do 

6.  "Wicks,  unplaited do 

Goods  of  cotton  alone  or  cotton  with  metal  thread,  uDmized  with  silk, 

wool,  or  other  animal  hair,  ^  mcDtioiied  under  "No.  41 : 
1.  Raw  (of  raw  yam),  clone  tissue,  excepting  cut  velvets;  net  lace,  raw 
and  not  figured 100  kilos.. 

Unbleache<l,  close  tissue;  also  finished,  excepting  cut  velvets,  .do 

All  close  tissues  nut  included  in  Nos.  1, 2,  and  0 ;  raw  (made  of  raw 
yam)  light  fabrics,  excepting  window-curtsius,  not  coming  under 
No.  1,  hosiery,  laces,  trimmings,  and  buttons  ;  also  goods  snun  in 
part  witii  metal  threads 100  jcilos . . 

Curtain  stuffs,  bleached  and  finished do.... 

All  light  fabrics,  as  jaconet,  munlin,  tulle,  marly,  gauze,  not  pro> 
vided  for  under  Nos.  1,  3.  4 100  kilos . . 

Laces  and  all  embroideries do 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Xole  to  d. 


$U  42 

16  m 

5  71 

4&K 

7aiN 

31.W 

19  04 
23  80 

100.«'j 

28  56  , 
54  78 

120. » 
23flLG« 

47  60 
59  50 

250.0t 

1.  Cotton  fishine-nets,  new 100  kilos.. 

2.  Very  coarse  tissiu-s  <if  raw  spun-cott<m  wjtste.  al.so  vuixed  with  other 

materials,  or  single-dyed  threads,  in  pieces  not  over  50  centimeters 
sqiiare,  having  the  appearance  of  gray  packing  linen  and  used  for  press- 
cloths,  scnibbing-cloths,  &.c 100  kilos . . 

3.  Kaw  textures  for  emery  linen  and  for  emery-cloth  factories,  by  special 

permit,  under  control ;  likewise  emery  cloth * 

m. — Lead,  also  alloyed  with  antimonj/,  zine,  tin,  and  manufo/eturet  thereof. 


Free. 


Free. 


a.  Crude  lead,  old  lead,  lead  silver,  and  gold  litharge 

6.  Rolled  lead,  print ing-tvpes 100  kilos.. 

c.  Rongh  lead  articles,  also  combined  with  wood,  iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  not  pol- 

ished or  vamishi'd ;  wire 100  kilos . . 

d.  Fancy  manufacturi'S  of  lead,  also  mixed  with  other  materials,  if  not  be- 

longing to  Class  20  100  kilos.. 

IV. — Brush  and  sieve  mamtfaeture*. 

a.  Coarse: 

1.  Brushes  and  brooms  of  bast  straw,  rushes,  gra.HS.  roots,  esparto, 
•  also  when  combined  with  woo«l  or  iron   not   polished  or  var- 
nished   , 100  kilos. . 

2.  Other  brushes,  also  when  combined  with  wood  or  iron  not  pol- 

ished or  varnished 100  kilos.. 

b.  Fancv,  in  connection  with  other  materi^s,  if  not  belonging  to  Class 

20.  r 100  kilos.. 

Y.— Drugs,  chemicals,  and  dye-stuffs. 

a.  Ethers  of  all  kinds,  chloroform,  collo<lion,  etheric  oils  (except  those 

hereafter  eunmerat-e<l  under  b  and  t) :  essences,  extracts,  tinctures,  and 
waters  containing  alcohol  or  other  for  the  trade  or  niedicinal  use ;  all 
varnishes  (except  oil  varnish),  painters'  gouache,  and  pastil  colors; 
Chinese  ink,  paint  boxes,  pencils  and  crayons,  drawing  chalk.  .100  kilos.. 

b.  Oil  of  juniper  and  of  rosemary do 

c.  Oxalic  acia  and  oxalic-acid  potash ;  yellow,  white,  and  red  pmssiate  of 

potash 100  kilos.. 

d.  Caustic  potash,  caustic  natron,  oil  varnish do  ... 

«.  Alum,  printers'  ink,  chloride  of  lime,  dye-wood  ex(ra«'*,  gelatine,  putty, 

glue.  Boot,  shoe-blacking,  sealing-wax,  inks  and  ink-powders,  wagon- 
grease,  combustibh's  .        lUO  kilos. . 

/.  Soda,  (Uilciue<l ;  bicarbonate  of  »o<la do 

a.  Soda,  raw,  natural,  or  artificial ;  crystallized  soda,  potash do 

n.  Water  (soluble)  glass do 

i.  Raw  chemical  preparations  for  industrial  or  medical  uses,  drugs,  apothe- 
cary wares,  and  dye-stuffs,  not  heretofore  included  under  a  to  A  or  in 
other  sections  of  the  tariff;  benzole  and  other  li^ht  tar  oils,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, oil  of  resin,  animal  oil,  natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters, 
inclusive  «»f  bottles  and  jugs;  sealing  wafers,  concentrated  juices,  gun- 
powder, wine,  yeast,  dry  or  paste Free. 

VI. — Iron  and  stfel,  manufactures  of  iron  and  sleel. 

a.  Pig-ir(m  of  all  kinds,  old  iron,  and  such  scrap-iron  as  does  not  come  un- 

der No.l   lOOkilos.. 

b.  Wrought  ir<m  (welded  iron,  welded  steel,  fused  iron,  fused  steel),  in  bars, 

including  shaped  iron,  tires,  plowshares,  angle  and  T  iron  rails,  fish- 
plates iron,  bfd-plates,  and  wleepers 100  kilos. . 
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German  ciMtoms  tort^«— Coiitiniied. 


Rates  of  dutv. 


Comxnoditif'R. 


In  United 
States  money. 


In  marks. 


Xote  to  b. 

1.  Loop- iron  containing  dross,  raw  rails,  ingots 100  kilos . . 

2.  Wrought  iron,  in  bun,  fur  wire-brash  factories,  by  special  permit, 

under  control 1 00  kilos . . 

c.  Plates  and  sheets  of  wrought  iron : 

1.  Rough do 

2.  Polisned,  varnished,  lacquered,  coppered,  tinned,  aincked,  or  leaded, 

100  kilos 

d.  Wire,  also  cop{>ered,  tinned,  aincked,  leaded,  polished,  or  varnished, 

100  kilos 

€,  Ifanufactures  of  iron  and  steel : 

1.  Heavv  articles  of  oast  iron 100  kilos.. 

Of  iron  roughly  wrought  for  machines  and  wasous,  bridges 
and  parts  of  bridges,  anchors,  chains  and  cables,  railroail 
axles,  tires,  wheels,  buffers,  cannons,  anvils,  vises,  pulleys, 
blacksmiths'  hammers,  wagon-springs,  bed-springs,  crowbars, 
brakes,  horseshoes 100  kilus.. 

Rolled  and  drawn  tubes  of  wrought  iron do 

2.  Less  heavy  articles : 

Otherwise  not  provided  for.  also  combined  with  wood  ....do 

Smoothed,  varnished,  coppere<l,  ziucked,  tinned,  leaded,  orenam- 
ele<1.  but  not  poUshea  or  lac^iuered;  also,  skates,  hammers, 
hatchets,  axes,  common  locks,  coarse  knives,  scythes,  sickles. 
curry-combs,  tower-<'lo<'kM.  turners'  screws,  squares:  wood, 
lock,  wheel,  and  coil  sorewii:  tongs,  pressed  keys,  dung  and 

hayforks lOOkilo^.. 

Hand-dies,  sword-blades,  pluneji.  chisels,  clothiers*  and  tailors' 
sefssors,  turners'  scissors,  h«'dge  Mcissors,  saws,  augers,  die- 
stocks,  machine  and  paper  knivoH.  &v 100  kilos. . 

Note  to  e  2.— Chains  and  wire  cablVn  for  chain  and  other  towing  purposes. . 
3.  Fane V  articles: 

Of  fine  cast  iron,  as  light  omameutal  castings,  polishtHl  castings, 
art  castings,  malleable  castings  uf  wrought  iron,  polished  or  lac- 
quered: cutlery,  shears,  knitting  and  crochet  needles,  sword  cut- 
lery ;  all  these  articles  otherwise  not  mentioned,  also  in  connection 
with  wood  and  other  materiuln.  pix»vided  they  are  not  include<l  in 

No. 20 100  kilos.. 

Sewing  needles,  pens  of  steel  and  other  not  precious  metals^  parta  of 
watches  and  watch  movements  of  not  precious  metals;  fire-arms, 
of  all  kinds 100  kilos.. 

yiL— CZay,  ore*,  andpreciout  metaU. 

Olays  and  raw  material  substances,  also  burnt,  washed  or  ground,  ores  pre- 
pared or  unprepared,  not  specially  taxed,  precious  metals,  as  coins,  in 
bars  or  pieces 


$0  35 

1.50 

11 

.50 

71 

3.00 

1  19 

5.0« 

71 

3.00 

59 

2  50 

71  . 
1  19  , 

1 42 : 


Free. 


2  38 

3  57 


5  71  i 
14  23 


VIII.— F/aa;,  i£c. 

Flax  and  other  vegetable  materials  for  spinning  (except  cotton),  raw.  dried, 
broken,  or  hackled, or  a«  waste 100  kilos.. 

IX. — Grain  atid  agricultural  prodttee. 

a.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  pulse,  and  grains  not  otherwise  provided  for,  lUO 

kilos  ...1 ■ 

b.  Barley,  maize,  and  buckwheat 100  k ilos . . 

e.  Ifidt do  — 

d.  Anise,  coriander,  fennel,  cumin do — 

e.  Rape  seeds,  turnip  seeds do — 

/.  Other  produce  not  otherwise  provided  for 


23 


Free. 


23 
11 

2ti 
71 
0? 


X. — Olast  and  glass  ware, 

a.  Green  and  other  natural  colored  common  hollow  jg^lass,  neither  pressed. 

cut.  nor  polished;  also  covere<l  with  wicker  of  willow,  broom,  straw,  or 
rushes:  glass met^d:  raw  optical  glass  (tlint  crown  glass);  raw  riblM'd 
glass  plates;  roof  glass,  enameling  and  glazing  material;  glass  tnbes 
and  rods,  without  distinction  of  color,  used  for  glass  beads  and  fancy 
•    blowing  glass lOOkiloH.. 

b.  White  hollow  glass,  not  figured,  nnciit.  not  ground,  not  pressed,  or  only 

with  finished  stoppers,  bottoms,  or  brims 100  kilos  gross'. . 


71  • 
1  90  i 


3.00 
5.00 

6.90 


10.00 
15.00 


24.00 
60.00 


1.00 


1.00 

.50 

1.20 

3.00 

.30 


?,00 
&00 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIOXS SUPPLEMENT. 


(German  cunioms  tariff — Continued. 


Kate«  of  duty. 


C«imni(Mlitiis. 


,    In  United 
Stat««  money 


>  lamarkA. 


e.  Window  and  ahc^t  cla*ts  in  it«  natural  color  (gref^n.  partly  or  entirely 
white),  uncut,  not  flgui-ed,  if  th«'  single  lougth  and  single  breadth  taken 
together,  measure: 

1.  Up  to  120  centimeters 100  kilos  groBa. . 

2.  A  novo  120  to  200  cent inietcis do 

3.  Above  200  contimpt«'r« do 

d.  1.  Mlrror-ghwa,  raw,  not  cut 100  kilos. . 

2.  Plato  (window)  and  miri'or  ghm»,  cnt,<^]ioliiihod,  figured,  ground,  al^ 

colored  and  overlaid 100  kilos  gross . . 

e.  Ornaments  for  glass  chandeliers:  glass  buttons,  also  colored;  solid  white 

§la«s,  not  specially  meutioneil ;  pressed,  polished,  ground,  cut,  etcheil,  ' 
gured, not  mcluded  in  d  or/ 100  kilos..! 

NoTB  TO  e. — Small  glass  plates,  glass  beads,  enamel  drops,  also  colored,  100  ; 
kilos  ' 

f.  Colored,  with  exception  of  what  is  included  in  a,  d,  and  «,  painted  or 

gilded  (silvered)  glass:  ^lass  pastes  (imitations,  rare,  of  precious  stones) 
not  set:  glass  ware  and  enamel  goods  combined  with  other  materials 

not  belonging  to  No.  20 100  kilos..! 

Note  to  /. — Milk  glass,  and  alaliaster  glass,  not  figured,  not  cut,  not  ground.  ! 
not  painted,  nut  pn^ssoil.  or  only  with  finished  stoppers,  bottoms,  or 
brims '. 100  kilos.. 

XI. — Hair  of  horses,  human  Juiir,  and  manufactures  thereof ,  feathers  and 

bristles. 

a.  Horse  hair,  i-aw,  heckled,  boiled,  dyed,  and  in  plaits,  spun  bristles,  oil-  i 

cloth,  raw  bed  feathers '. \  Free. 

h.  Bi-aids  of  horse  Irnir;  textiles  of  mixed  materials  of  which  either  the  en-  ; 
tire  warp  or  woof  consist-s  of  horse  hair 100  kilos. . 

0.  Human  hair,  raw,  or  in  any  of  the  states  specified  in  a do 

d.  Wigs  and  other  articles  made  of  hair  or  imitation  hair do 

e.  Writing-quills,  raw,  ornamental  feathers,  not  specified  under/ do 

/.  Writiiig-quills,  preparnl ;  bed  feathers  cleaned  and  prepared do . . . 

y.  Prepared  omamenUil  feathers do.... 

XU.— Hides  and  skins. 

a.  Hides  and  skins,  i-aw  (gi-een,  suited,  limed,  dry),  for  conversion  into 
le:ithcr;  raw  sheep,  lamb,  aud  goat-skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  sheep-  , 
skins  with  the  hairofi'  but  not  dre8»e<l - !  Free. 

h.  Fur  skins ;  Free. 

Xm.—Wood  and  other  vegetable  and  aniynal  materials  for  carving,  and  man-  > 

uf natures  thereof. 

a.  Fire- wood,  brush- wood,  also  brush- wood  brooms;  charcoal,  cork-wood, 
alsocut  in  plates;  tan-cake  (tan-bark  as  burning  material);  vegetable  ; 
and  animal  substances  for  carving  not  specially  named Free. 

h.  Wood,  bark  and  tan 100  kilos.. 

c.  Timber  for  building  and  cabinet  woods : 

1.  llaw or  roughhown  100  kilos.. 

2.  Sawn  or  otherwise  cut  timber,  barrel-staves,  and  similar  aawu  or 

cut  articles ;  also  nnpeeled  basket- willow  and  hoops 100  kilos. .  i 

d.  Coarse,  rough,  undyed,  coopers',  turners'.  Joiners',  and  only  planed  wood-  ' 

ware  and  wagoners'  work,  with  the  exce])tion  of  hard- wood  famiture 
and  veneered  furniture;  peeled  barked  willow;  coarse  basket-makers' 
work  neither  painted,  dyed,  lacquered,  polishfxl,  or  varnished ;  sheets  of 
horn  and  roughly  cut  bono  plates :  chair  oane,  tinged  or  split.  100  kilos. . 

e.  Wood  cut  in  veneers,  not  glued,  not  tinged  for  parquets. 100  kilos. .' 

/'.  Wooden  furniture  and  parts  of  fumituro  not  specified  under  d  and^,  . 

also  partly  combined  with  metals  not  precioiu) ;  tanned  leather ;  glass : 
stones  (excepting  precious  and  semi-precious  stones) ;  stoneware,  fa\- 
enci,  or  porcelain;  other  j^olners',  turners',  and  coopers'  ware,  wagon- 
ers' worK  and  coarse  basket  wares,  which  are  painted,  tinged,  lac- 
4iuered,  polished,  varnished,  or  partly  combined  with' the  above-named 
materials;  glued  and  veneered  parquet- work  not  inlaid:  coarse  oork 
articles  (strips,  bungs);  coarse  toys  (not  painted);  whalebones  in 
staves 100  kilos.. 

g.  Fancy  wooden  articles  (with  inlaid  or  carved  work),  fancy  basket-ware,  ' 

bottle  corks,  cork  soles,  carved  cork  articles,  in  general  all  not  under  d,  ' 
«,/,  andh;  spooifie<l  articles  of  vegetable  or  animal  carving  material,  i 
with  the  exception  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  amber,  | 
agate,  jet,  also  combined  with  other  materials,  provided  tney  do  not 

thereby  come  under  No. 20. bronz<'  wood 100  kilos.. 

h.  Upholstered  furniture  of  all  kinds : 

1.  Uncovered do 

2.  Covered do 


$1  42 

6.  GO 

1  90 

8.M 

2  .18 

19.0V 

71 

XM 

5  71 

5  71 
95 

7  14 
2  38 


11 
02 
05 


71 
1  42 


2  3d 


7  14 

7  14 
9  52 


24.  M 

24.  N 

4.00 

19.  $0 


11«42  ' 

4$.M 

23  80 

100.  ftl 

47  60  • 

aMLW 

71 

aM 

1  42 

«.0o 

71  40 

300.  M 

..-> 


2X^ 


10  44 


30  10 
40. 0» 
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German  customs  tari^--Continued. 


Commodities. 


Bates  of  duty. 


XIV.  Hops. 
Hops 100  kilos  gross.. 

XY.—InttrumerUtt  maakinet,  vehicles. 

•a,  Instraments  with  regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made : 

1.  Musical 100 kilos.. 

2.  Astronomical,  surreal,  optical,  mathematical,  chemical  (for  labora- 

tories), philosophical 

b.  Machines: 

1.  LooomotiTSs,  portable  engines 100  kilos.. 

2.  Other,  chief  material  being- 

Wood - 100  kilos.. 

Cast  iron do.... 

Wrought  iron do.... 

Other,  not  precions  metals do 

IfOTB  TO  b,  1, 2.— Steam  engines  and  boilers  for  baUding  ships 

3.  Caros  and  card  clothing 100  kilos.. 

•c.  Carriages  and  sleighs: 

1.  fiailway  rolling-stook  without  leather  or  upholstery  work,  ad  yal- 

orem 

All  other adTalorem.. 

8.  Other  carriages  and  sleighs  with  leather  or  upholstery  work,  per 

piece  

<i.  Sea  ana  river  ships,  including  the  usual  equipments  and  appurtenaaoes 
of  same,  such  as  anchors,  anchor  and  other  ship  chains,  as  also  steam 

engines  and  boilers 

NOTB.— All  moTable  articles  of  the  ship's  inventory  other  than  such  as  are 
ordinarily  used  on  ships  are  subject  to  tiie  duty  prescribed  for  such  arti- 
cles. 


In  United 
States  money. 


$i  76 


In  marks. 


XYL— AImana«f. 


Almanacs. 


X  VIL — OaouicKoue  and  gutta-perehOt  and  moM^faetures  theret^f. 


a. 


c. 


«. 


Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  raw  or  purified:  hard  rubber,  also  in  pol* 
ished  platee.  staves,  tubs,  A«.,  and  unpressed  with  designs 

Caoutchouc  thread  not  combined  with  other  materials,  or  surrounded  or 
overspun  with  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen  raw  (not  bleached  or  dved)  yam 
only  m  such  manner  that  the  caoutchouc  thread  remains  vlnble  with- 
out stretching  the  same;  caoutchouc  plates;  caoutohouo  solution, 
100  kilos 

Coarse  articles  of  soft  caoutchouc  not  lacquered,  not  dyed,  not  printed ; 
hard  rubber  goods  v  all  these  articles  also  if  mixed  witn  other  materials 
not  included  in  No.  20;  overspun  caoutchouc  thread 100  kilos.. 

Fancy  articles  of  soft  caoutohouo.  lacquered,  painted,  printed,  or  with 
impressed  designs;  all  these  articles  also  mixed  witn  other  materials 
not  included  in^o.  20 lOOkUos.. 

Tissues  of  all  kinds  covered  or  saturated  or  Joined  together  with  layers 
of  caoutchouc  or  with  India  rubber  threads  pasted  m;  also  same  com- 
bined with  other  spinning  material ;  hosiery  and  ribbon  goods  mixed 

with  caoutchouc  threads 100  kilos . . 

NOTB  TO  «,  1.  Printed  cloth  of  caoutehonc,  for  factories,  and  artificial  card- 
ing leather,  for  card  CEMStoriea,  both  by  special  permit  under  control 

2.  Hose  of  herap,  machine  belting,  and  wagon-covers  ot  coarse  tex- 
tiles mixed  with  caoutchoue 100  kilos. . 

XVIIL — JReady-made  wearing  apparel  and  under-clothes^  milUnery, 

a.  Of  sUk  or  floss-silk ;  also,  mixed  with  wire,  embroidered,  and  laoe  cloths, 
100  kilos 

Of  half  sUk 100  kilos.. 

Others,  not  enumerated  hereafter  under  d  and  « do 

Of  textures  covered  or  saturated  with  caoutchouc;  also,  of  spun 
caoutchouc  mixed  with  other  spinning  materials 100  kilos . . 

Shirts  and  under-clothes  of  linen  and  cotton do 

Hats: 

1.  Gtents'  silk  hats,  trimmed  or  not 100  kilos. . 

2.  Oents*  felt  hats,  trimmed  or  not « do  — 

3.  Ladies' hats,  trimmed per  piece.. 

4.  Hats  not  specially  named,  trimmed  or  not do — 

Artificial  flowers : 

1.  Flowers,  finished,  composed  entirely  of  woven  or  knitted  tlMines, 
or  mixed  with  other  materials  100  kilos.. 

2.  Parts  of  flowers,  as  leaves,  stems,  &c.,  not  Joined  together. .  .do 

48  C  B— VOL  11 


b. 
e. 
d. 

€. 


Free. 


7  14 


1  90 

71 

71 

1  19 


Free. 


886 


67pereenl 
10  per  cent. 


86  70 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


71 

9  52 

14  28 

21  42 

6  71 


214  20 

107  10 

71  40 

30  94 
35  70 

71  40 
42  84 
23  I 

04 ; 

I 

71  40  ' 
28  56  , 


20.00 


80.00 


&0O 

8.00 
8.00 
6.00 


8&00 


150.00 


8.00 
40.00 
60.00 

90.00 

24.00 


900.00 
450.00 
800.00 

180.00 
150.00 

800.00 

180.00 

LOO 

0.20 


800.00 
120.00 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS SUPPLEMENT. 


German  customs  /«r(^— Continued. 


Bates  of  dnt  j. . 


Conuuoditiea. 


In  United     ^^ 


JLUL.—  Copper  and  other  not  tpeeially -named  base  meUUt,  eompontions  qf 
baee  meUUe  not  tpeeiaUy  named,  and  m^inufacturee  thereof. 


States  money.  ^  "*^^ 


2. 
3. 


a.  Copper,  cmde  or  scrap 

h.  Wroagnt  or  rolled  copper,  in  bars  and  sheets,  wire  and  telegraph  cable, 

lOOl^os 

e.  In  sheets  or  wire,  plated 100  kilos.. 

d.  ^ftanni^taree,  viz : 

1.  Coarse  copper,  smiths'  and  biass-foanders'  work ;  also,  combined 
with  wood  or  iron  not  polished  or  lacquered ;  also,  tabs  of  sheet- 
brass  and  wlre^loth 100  kilos.. 

Others,  provided  they  do  not  come  under  No.  XIX,  d  Z.  or,  by  reason 
of  th^composition  with  other  materials,  under  Ko.  ^X.  .100  kilos.. 
Of  aluminum,  nickel ;  fiuicy  articles  of  alftiiide,  Britannia  metaL 
bronze,  German  silver,  tombac,  and  like  alloys ;  fancy  verdigrisoa 
brass  srticles ;  also,  combined  with  other  materials,  unless  other- 
wise provided  under  Na  XX 100  kilos.. 

XX.— Fafuy  goode^  hardware^  omamente,  cCo. 

a.  Articles  wholly  or  partly  composed  of  precious  metals,  genuine  pearls, 
corals,  or  precious  stones,  watches,  gold  and  siU  er  leaf 100  kilos. . 

h  1.  Articles  wholly  or  partly  of  amber,  celluloid,  ivory,  agate.  Jet,  lava, 
meerschaum,  mother  of  pearl,  and  tortoise-shell,  of  not  precious  metals 
gilded  or  silvered  or  covered  with  gold  or  silver,  teeth  with  roots  or 
tubes  of  platina  or  other  precious  metals 

2.  Fancy  articles  (gents*  ana  ladies'  omamentSj  articles  of  toilet,  &o.) 

wholly  or  part^  of  aluminum,  like  goods  or  other  base  metals,  but 
of  fine  woricmanship  and  either  more  or  less  nickled,  gilded  or  sil- 
vennl  or  verdigrised,  or  in  connection  with  semi-precious  stones  or 
artificial  stones,  alabaster,  or  enamel,  or  with  carved  work,  paste, 
cameo,  ornaments  in  cast  metal,  &c 

3.  Mantel  and  wall  clocks,  fans  of  all  kinds,  faucy  articles  of  wax,  100 

kilos 

!NOTB  TO  b  1. — Ivory  pieces  prepared  for  conversion  into  articles  named 

under  No.  XX,  i»  1 100  kilos.. 

e  1.  Not  genuine  gold  leaf  and  silver  loaf 

2.  Eye-glasses,  opera-glasses,  wax  beads,  umbrellas,  and  parasols 

3.  Ajticles  of  cotton,  linen,  aUk,  wool,  and  other  animal  hair,  in  connec- 

tion with  animal  or  vegetable  carved  work,  base  metals,  glass,  gutta- 
percha, caoutchouc,  leather,  leather  doth,  paper  pasteboard,  stone, 
straw,  or  clay  ware,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for UK)  kilos. . 

'XSl.— Leather  and  leather  goods, 

a.  Leather  of  all  kinds  (excepting  next  item),  not  colored ;  colored  Russian 

leather:  i>archment boot-tops 100  kilos.. 

6.  Sole-leatuer  and  Brussels  and  Danish  glove-leather ;  cordovan ;  morocco, 
saffian;  colored  leather  (excepting  that  named  under  an  lacquered 

leather lOOkUos.. 

NoTB  TO  b.-— Half  tanned,  tanned,  not  yet  colored  or  otherwise  flnitibed 

sheep  or  goat  skins 100  kilos. . 

2.  Coarse  Mddlers',  shoemakers',  strap-makers',  and  other  coarse  leather 
wares,  aUo  other  articles  of  uncoiored  or  merely  blacked  tanned  leather, 
or  of  raw  hides ,-  all  these  articles  also  in  connection  with  other  mate- 
rials provided  they  do  not  come  under  No.  XX 100  kilos.. 

d.  Fancy  leather  articles  of  cordovan,  saffian,  morocco,  Brttssels  or  Danish 
leather,  of  chamois  and  tawed  leather,  of  colored  leather ;  lac^iuered 
leather  andparchment,  also  combined  with  other  materials  not  included 

under  No.  ^X;  fine  shoes  of  all  kinds 100  kilos.. 

NOTK  TO  e  ASM  d.---Coarse  shoemakers'  and  trunk-makers'  articles  of  gray 
packing  linen,  sail-cloth,  raw  linen,  raw  ticking  or  drilling,  or  coarse  not 
printea  wax-cloth,  pay  the  same  duty  as  coarse  leather  goods;  articles  of 
fine  wax-cloth,  wax-muslin,  wax-taft,  &c.,  the  same  as  fancy  leather  goods ; 
«,  leather  gloves lOOnlos.. 

XXn.— iAn«n  yam,  linen,  and  other  Unen  goods,  namely :  y€tm  and  woven  or 
worked  goods  o//aa  or  other  vegetable  spinning  material^  exe^C cotton. 

a.  Yam,  excepting  that  mentioned  hereafter  under  b : 

1.  Up  to  No.  6,  English 100  kilos.. 

2.  Above  No.  5  to  No.  8,  English do 

3.  Above  No.  8  to  No.  20,  English do 

4.  Above  No.  20  to  No.  85,  English do 

5.  Above  No.  35,  English do 

NoT&  TO  a.— Jute,  manila,  hemp,  and  cocoa-nut  fiber,  raw,  dried,  broken, 

or  hackled 


$2  85 
6  60 


4  28 

7  14 

14  28 


142  80 


47  60  I 
7  14  I 


28  56 


4  28 
8  56 

I 

I 

11  90  '. 

I 
I 

16  61  ' 
23  80 


$12.00 
2&00 


l&OO 
30.00 


60.00 


600.00 


200.00 

30.00 


120.00 


laoo 

36L00 
3w00 

saoo 

70.00 


100  90 


Free 


71 

100 

1  10 

&00 

1  4S 

&00 

2  14 

0.00 

286 

12.00 
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German  customs  toryf—- Continued. 


Commodities. 


b.  Djed,_printed  bleached  vam : 

1.  Up  to  No.  20,  Enzliah    100  kilos.. 

2.  Above  No.  20  to  No.  3ft,  English do 

8.  Above  No.  35,  English do.... 

e.  Tbreads  of  all  kinds      do 

d.  Bope-makers'  work,  nnbleaohed ;  bleached  ropes,  cables,  cords,  strinj^s, 

girts,  braces,  and  hose ;  coarse  and  dyed  foot-rags  of  maoila  herap, 
cocoa,  jute,  and  like  liber lOOkilos.. 

e.  Linen^ickJng.  driUinc,  not  dyed,  not  printed,  not  bleached : 

1.  Up  to  16  threads  in  the  warp  and  woof  together  on  a  surface  of 

four  square  centimetors lOOkilos.. 

2.  With  17  to  40  threads,  as  above;  fancy,  and  all  dyed  foot-rugs  of 

manila,  hemp,  cocoa-nut.  Jute,  and  like  libers   100  kilos. . 

3.  With  41  to  80  threads,  as  above ;  rope-makers'  work,  dyed  and 

bleached,  excepting  that  named  under  d 100  kilos . . 

4.  With  81  to  120  threads,  as  above do. . . . 

5.  With  more  than  120  threads,  as  above do 

f.  Linen,  ticking,  drilling  dyed,  printed,  bleached ;  also  woven  of  dyed, 

printed,  bleached  yam : 

1.  Up  to  120  threads  in  warp  and  woof  together  on  a  surfJEtce  of  four 

square  centimetors 100  kilos. . 

2.  With  more  than  120  threads,  as  above do.l. 

g.  Damask  of  all  kinds ;  made  up  table,  bed,  and  towel  linen;  linen  blouses 

of  all  kinds lOo  kilos.. 

h.  Bibbons,  braids,  fringes,  gauze,  woven  borders,  loops,  embroideriesi 
hosiery ;  tissues  and  other  goods  mixed  with  metallic  threads,  100  kilos. . 

25III- J^'Tf ^'^^^^ lOOkilos.. 

XXIV.  Candles do  .. 


XXiy  bU.— Literary  vwrki  and  workt  <^f  art.    Statuary. 

a.  Paper  written  ui>on  (documents  and  manuscripts),  books  in  all  lan- 

Suages,  copper  engravings,  other  engravings,  aluo  wood  engravings ; 
thographs   and  photographs;    geographical   maps   and   sea-charts ; 
printed  music 

b.  Engraved  metal  plates,  engraved  wood  blocks,  also  lithographic  stones 

with  drawings,  uuts,  or  lett-ers,  all  used  for  printing 

e.  Paintings  and  drawings;  statues  of  marble  and  other  kinds  of  stone; 
statues  of  metal,  not  under  life-size ;  medals 


XXV.  Colonial  goods,  groceries,  spices,  confectionery,  and  other  artUHes  for 
food  and  dnnk ;  cUso  tobacco  and  inanvfactures  thereof. 

a.  Beer  of  all  kinds,  also  mead lOOkilos.. 

b.  Spirituous  liciuors  of  all  kinds,  such  as  arrac,  rum,  French  brandv.  and 

spiced  branaies,  in  casks  and  bottles   100  Kilos.. 

e.  Yeast  of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  wino-Iees do  . . . 

NoTB. — Linuid  yeast,  on  the  Bavarain- Austrian  border,  from  Obemeuhaus 
up  to  ana  inclusive  of  Sielleck:  on  the  Saxon- Bohemian  border  left  of  the 
XUbe ;  on  the  Baden-Swiss  border,  at  Oelminj^en  and  the  so-called  Hovi, 
for  the  private  use  of  the  inhabitants  there,  m  smnll  quantities,  up  to  13 
kiloerama,  inclusive,  carried  on  a  single  trip 100  kilos . . 

d  1.  Vinegar  of  all  kinds,  in  casks do 

2.  In  bottles  and  jugs    do 

e.  Wine  and  must,  cider,  and  artificial  drinks,  not  specified  under  other 
numbers  of  the  tariff: 

1.  Imported  in  casks 100  kilos.. 

2.  Imported  in  bottles do 

/.  Butter  and  artificial  butter. 

NoTB  TO  /.—Butter  in  single  pieces  of  not  more  than  2  kilograms,  not 
sent  by  post,  for  the  Inhabitaute  on  the  iiorder,  with  the  provision  that 
such  license  shall  be  discontinued  or  limited  in  localities  where  same  is' 
abused 

g  1.  Meat,  fresh  and  prepared ;  poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds,  not  live ;  meat 

extract;  concentrated  bouillon ...100  kilos.. 

2.  Fish,  not  otherwise  provided  for do 

NOTS  TO  g  1. — Single  pieces  of  Aresh  and  prepared  butohered  meat,  hi 
quantities  not  exceeding  2  kilograms,  not  sent  by  post,  for  inhabitants 
of  the  border,  with  the  provision  that  such  license  snail  be  discontinued 
or  limited  in  localities  wnere  same  is  abused 

A.  Fruits  (tropical  f ruitH) : 

1.  Fresh  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates.  &o 100  kilos. . 

NOTB.— K  at  the  request  of  the  party  paymg  the  dutv,  the  sanae  shall  be 

levied  per  piece  in  this  case,  48  cents  shall  be  collected  for  every  100  pieces, 
no  doty  being  paid  on  any  decayed  fhiit  when  the  latter  is  thrown  away  in 
the  presence  oi  the  officials. 

2.  Fiffs,  dried  currants,  raisins 100  kilos.. 

3.  Dned  dates,  almonds,  oranges,  &c do 


Bate  of  duty. 


In  United 
States  money. 


$2  85 

3  57 

4  76 
8  56 


1  42 

1  42 

2  85 

6  71 

8  66 

;4  28 


14  28 
28  56 

14  28 

28  80 

M2  80 

3  57 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


95 

11  42 
9  99 


71 
5  71 
4  76 


5  71 
11  42 


Free. 


2  85 
71 


Free. 


2  85 


5  71 

7  14 


In  marks. 


12.00 
15.00 
20.00 
36.00 


6.00 

aoo 

12.00 

24.  oa 

3&00 
60.00 


60.00 
120.00 

60.00 

100.00 

600.  oa 

15.00 


4.wr 

48.00 
42. 00* 


3.00- 
24.00 

20.  oa 


24.  CO 
4&C0 


12.00 
3.00 


12.00 


24.00 
30.00 
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COMMERCUL   RELATIONS — SUPPLEMENT, 


German  ciutoms  tariff— Contmued, 


Com^nodities. 


Sate  of  duty. 


i.  Spiceg  of  an  kinds,  not  otherwise  proTlded  for 100  kilos.. 

XOTB  TO  t.— Spioee  for  manofiictture  of  eseentisl  oils  by  special  permit, 

under  contnd 

k.  Herrinn,  salted per  bnrrel  (ton).. 

NoTB.— 4)n  salted  herrincs,  not  packed  in  the  manner  customary  in  trade, 
2  marks  (46  cents)  per  100  kilos,  shall  be  paid. 

1 .  baited  heirings  for  manoring  poiposes 

I.  Honey 100 kilos.. 

ffi.  Coffee,  raw,  and  coffee  sabstitates  (excepting  chicoory) do 

2.  Burnt  coffee   do.... 

3.  Cocoa  in  beans do.... 

4.  Cocoashells do 

n.  Caviar  and  substitutes  for  caviar...... do.... 

o.  Cheese  of  all  kinds do  — 

p  1.  Confectionery,  candies,  and  cakes,  of  every  description,  cocoa  powder, 

chocolate  and  substitutes  for  chocolate;  fruits  preserved  in  sngar,  vine- 
gar, oil,  or  otherwise,  in Jars,  cans,  &c.,  also  preserved  spices,  veseta* 
Dies,  and  other  urtides  or  food  (mushrooms,  truffles,  fowls,  craba,  £«.) ; 
prepared  fish,  prepared  mustard;  olives,  capers,  meat  pies,  sauces,  and 

similar  table  delicacies lOOkiloe.. 

2.  Fresh  fruit,  seeds,  berries,  leaves,  blossoms,  mushrooms,  vegetables, 
dried,  baked,  powdered,  steamed,  or  salted,  all  these  articles  not  otiier- 
wise  provided  for;  Juices  of  fhiit,  berries  and  turnips,  not  preserved  in 
sugar;  fresh  and  dried  peelings  of  tropical  fhiits;  green  oranges  and 
oranges  preserved  in  salt  water  i  dried  nuts,  ohestents,  St.  John's  bread, 
pine  cones,  buint  or  ground  chiocory 100  Idles. . 

q  1.  jParina  powders,  starch,  starch-gum,  axxowioot,  vermicelli,  sago  and 

substitutes  for  sago,  tapioca lOCTkilos.. 

2.  HIU  products  of  grain  and  pulse,  vis :  crushed  or  shelled  grain,  peeled 
pearl  barley,  groau,  dec.,  meal,  flour,  ordinary  bakers'  wares.  .100  Kilos. . 

IfOTB  TO  a  2.— 4Jusatities  of  not  more  than  3  kilograms,  for  inhabitants  of 
the  border  (with  the  provision  that  such  lioenBO  may  be  disoontinued  or 
limited  in  localities  where  same  is  abused) 

r.  Muscle  sea-shell  animals,  suoh  as  oysteira,  lobsters,  shells,  musdes,  tor- 
toises, turtles,  &c 100  kilos.. 

i.  Rice  in  and  out  of  the  pod do.... 

NoTS.>-Kice  for  manufacfeire  ot  starch,  under  control do 

t.  Salt  (kitchen,  table,  rook,  and  sea  salt),  also  all  materials  ttom.  which  salt 
is  extracted 100  kilos.. 

Note.— Salt  imported  from  the  sea-board do 

u.  Sirup.    (See  note  to  sugar,  below.) 

V,  Tobacco: 

...100  kilos.. 


In  United 
States  money. 


In  marks. 


$11  90 


Free. 


'  Free. 


71 


14  28 


1.  In  leaf  unmannfiMstuied,  also  stems  and  tobaoco-Juice 

2.  Manufactured: 

A.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 100  kilos. 

B.  Other  manufactures  of  tobacco do... 

to.  Tea do... 

X.  Sugar: 

KOTB.— The  rates  of  duty  for  sugar  and  sirup  are  those  flj:ed  by  the  act  of 
June  28, 1860,  relative  to  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  are  as  follows,  vis : 
1.  On  refined  sugar  of  all  kind  sand  on  raw  sngar  where  the  latter  cor- 
responds to  the  samples  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Butch 
standard  No.  10  and  above,  which  samples  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
custom-houses  as  prescribed  and  published  by  order  of  the  federal 

council 100  kilos. 

Raw  sugMT,  not  provided  for  under  1 do... 

Sirup do... 

NOTB.— Solutions  of  sugar,  positively  distinguishable  as  such,  are  snl^ect 
to  the  same  duties  as  are  named  under  2. 

4.  Molflsses,  entered  for  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors,  under  con- 
trol  : 


58 
1  42 

47 


Free. 


571 
96 


304 
285 


20  28 

•4  26 

42  84 
23  80 


2. 
3. 


.  t 


7  14 

171 

;57 


a.  Oil 


XXYI. — OU  not  othenoise  provided/or^  lard^  grease. 


Free. 


b. 
c. 


1.  Oil  of  all  kinds  in  bottles  or  Jars 100  kilos.. 

2.  Table  oils  such  as  olive,  poppy,  sesame ;  ground-nut^  beech-nut,  sun- . 

flower  oil  in  casks 100  kilos. .  i 

8.  Olive  oil  in  casks  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  adulteration  on  the  part 

of  the  customs  authorities Free. 

4.  Other  oilin casks 100  kilos.. 

6.  Palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil  in  dry  state do 

Residuuras,  dry,  from  manufacture  of  fat ty  oils ;  also  ground !  Free. 

Lard,  Sec :  . 

1.  Lard  of  hops  and  goose-greaMe 100  kilos... 

2.  St4»arine,  palinitin,  parafllne,  spermaceti,  wax do 

3.  Fish  fat  and  ti-ain  oil do 

4.  Other  animal  fat do!!!! 


4  76 
1  00 


95 
47 


2  38 

1  20 

71 

47 


SOlOO 


X09 


71 

3.00 

992  ! 

4OL0O 

11  90 

5a  00 

833 

35.01 

285 

12.00 

28  80 

100.00 

4  76 

30.01 

eoiot 


4.0O 
&00 
2.00 


24.00 
4.00 
LM 

12.80 
12.00 


85.00 

270.00 
180.00 
100.00 


30.00 
24.00 
ISlOO 


2a  00 

8.00 


4  OO 
2.00 


laoo 

8.00 
3.(4 
2.U0 
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Genman  eustoms  faH^-~Contiiiaed. 


Commodities. 


Rate  of  duty. 


XXYIL— Pap«r  and  man^faetures  qf  paper. 

a.  UnblMched  or  bleaohed  half-mftnafkctnred  goods  flrom  rags 

6.  XTnbleached  or  bleached  half  man  nfftotnred  matoials  for  paper-making  of 

wood,  straw,  esparto  or  other  fibers ;  gray,  blottine,  ana  yellow  ooarse 

straw  pai»er,  pasteboard,  exclnsire  of  poluhed  and  leather  cardboard ; 

slate-paper  and  tablets  of  same  without  admixture  of  other  material; 

sharpening  and  polishing  paper,  fly-paper,  &m 100  kilos. . 

«.  Packing-paper, not mentionea  under  6  or  c^ unpolished do... 

d.  Packing-paper,polished;|g]anceandleathercardDoard,  pressixur-board.do. . . 
s,  Printine,  writing,  blotting,  and  tissue  paper  of  all  kinds ;  also  flthoffraphed, 

printed  lined  paper  prepared  for  bills,  labels,  bills  of  lading,  «c.,  gilt 
and  silvered  paper,  perforated  paper ;  also  strips  of  such  paper ;  printer^s 

cardboard 100  kilos.. 

A  1.  Molded  work  of  statuary  pasteboard,  asphalte,  or  similar  material  ; 
also  in  connection  with  wood  or  iron,  but  neither  painted  nor  var- 
nished  100  kilos  . 

2.  lianu&ctures  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  papier-mach6:  molded  work  of 

statuary  pasteboard,  &c.,  asphalte,  or  like  materials  not  included 
under  /lor  /8 100 kilos.. 

3.  Manufactures  of  the  materials  aforesaid  combined  with  other  ma- 

terials not  provided  for  under  No.  XX,  paper-hangings . . .  .100  kilos. . 

XXVin..— Fun  {furrier' t  goode.) 

a.  Fur  coats,  caps,  gloves,  lined  fur  covers,  lined  furs  for  trimmings.  100  kilos . . 

b.  Beady-made  sheep-skin  coats,  not  covered  with  other  materials,  washed 

and  dyed,  not  lined  angora  or  sheep  skins,  unlined  covers  and  furs 
for  trimming 100  ^los.. 

XXIX.— Petroleum. 

Petroleum  and  other  minersl  oils  not  otherwise  provided  for,  crude  and  re- 
fined  lOOkUos.. 

VOTBB. — 1.  The  fedend  counoQ  is  authorized  to  permit  the  importation  of 
mineral  oil  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture  of 
fllnminating-oU.  free  of  dntj,  sul\)ect,  however,  to  a  control  of  the  use  of  the 
aame. 

2.  The  federal  council  is  authorised  to  permit  the  dut;^  on  petroleum  to  be 
levied  according  to  the  number  of  barrels,  the  rate  of  duty  being  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  maximum  weight  of  the  barrels  ordinarily  used  in  the 

XXX.— 8Uk  and  mant^faeturee  qf  eUi, 

m.  Silk  cocoons ;  sillL  reeled  or  spun ;  floss  sUk,  combed,  spun,  or  in  thread ; 

all  these  not  dyed ;  also  dyed  silk  waste 

b.  Silk-wadding 100 kilos.. 

e.  Floss sUk, dyed« loops do... 

d.  Thieadof  raw  silk, sewing-silk,  button-hole  silk,  &o.,dyedandnndyed.do. . . 
4,  Manofkctures  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  also  If  containing  metallic  thread ; 

mannfiMtures  of  silk  mixed  with  other  spinning  materials  and  at  the 
same  time  with  metallic  thread,  lace  blonde  and  embroidery  wholly  or 

partly  of  silk 100  kilos.. 

Vom  TO  «.— Tulle,  raw  or  dyed,  not  patterned. 
/.  All  articles  of  silk  or  floes  silk  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  or  other 

animal  or  vegetable  spinning  materials 100  kilos. . 

1.  Very  coarse,  composed  of  raw  tissues  made  from  silk  waste,  having 
the  appeanmce  of  gray  packing  linen,  and  used  for  press-cloths, 
wiping  cloths,  when  combined  with  other  spinning  materials  or 

single  colored  threads 100  kilos.. 

2.  Silk  spun  together  with  yam  of  other  material  but  not  forming  the 
covering  of  the  threads,  nor  running  continuously  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  same,  not  to  be  considered  in  the  liquidation  of 
duties  on  said  yams. 

XXXI. — Soap  and  perfumeriee. 

m.  Green,  black,  and  other  barrel  soap 100  kilos.. 

6.  Hard  soap  not  mentioned  under  e do 

«.  Soap  in  cakes,  baUs,  in  boxes,  Jars,  &.c. :  perfumed  soaps  of  all  kinds, 

ido  kilos 

d.  Scented  fkt,  scented  and  fatty  oils,  scented  (not  alcoholic)  water  imported 

in  direct  receptacles  and  of  a  weight  of  at  least  10  kilograms  100  kilos. . 
#.  All  other  perfumeries do 

XXXU.—Playing-eardt. 

In  addition  te  internal  stamp  tax 100  kilos.. 


In  United 
States  money. 


In  marks. 


Free. 


1  42 


10  23 

95 

1  42 

1.00 

4.00 
6.00 

288 

10.00 

K 

4.00 

2  85 

12.00 

571 

24.00 

35  70 

150.00 

1  42 

aoo 

Free. 


5  71 

8  56 

23  80 


142  80 
71  40 

2  38 


1  10  i 

2  38 

7  14 

4  76 
23  80 


14  28 


6.00 


24.00 

36.00 

100.00 


600.00 
300.00 

10.00 


S.00 
10.00 

30.00 

20.00 
100.00 


60.00 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — SUPPLEMENT. 


German  customs  tort^---Contiiiaed. 


CommoditieH. 


Bate  of  datr. 


In  United 
States  money. 


InmarVs. 


.^  XXXUI.— iS)ton«f  stoneware,  preeioiu  gtonet. 

a.  Stones,  rongh  snd  hewn,  flint  stones,  mill-stonea,  also  with  iron  hoops ; 
grinding  and  whet  stones  of  sll  kinds,  rough  stone  masonry,  e.  g.,  door- 
•poatB  and  window-ledges,  pillars  and  parts  of  pillars,  gutters,  pipes,  dltc, 
unpolished,  exdasiTe  of  marble  and  alahsster  work  (taws,  playing- 
marbles) 

h.  Hoofing  slate,  rongh  slate  slabs  and  rough  table  slate . 100  kilos . 

e.  Precious  stones,  idso  imitations,  and  corals,  cut,  p<>arls,  all  not  sbt;  cut 
semi-preoions  stones,  and  manufactures  thereof  not  provided  for  under 
NaiES: 100  kilos.. 

d.  Other  articles  of  stone  excepting  statuary: 

1.  Not  in  connection  with  other  materials,  or  only  with  wood  or  iron, 

not  polished  or  lacquered,  split,  sawed,  or  otherwise  cut,  slate 
plat^  slates  in  wooden  names,  also  Lacquered  or  i>olished,  100 
kilos  

2.  In  oonnecCion  with  other  materials,  provided  same  are  not  articles 

coming  under  No. XX 100  kilos.. 

XXXIV.— Obob,  i£c. 


Free. 


$0  11 
14  28 


71 
5  71 


Coal,  brown  coal,  cokes,  peat-turf  charcoal 

* 
XXXY.— Straw  and  bcut  goods. 

a.  Matting  and  foot-rugs  of  bast  straw,  reeds,  grass,  rooU,  rushes.  Sec. ; 

also,  other  kinds  of  reed- ware,  coarse,  colored,  and  uncolored.lOO  kilos. . 

b.  Straw  plaitings do 

€.  All  straw  and  bast  goods  not  included  under  a  and  6,  especially  straw 

and  bast  plaitings,  covers,  curtains,  and  like  goods  of  unsplit  straw,  the 
straw  ana  bast  goods  when  combined  with  other  materials,  provided 
same  so  combined  do  not  come  under  No.  XX 100  kilos.. 

d.  Hats  of  straw,  cane,  bast,  brushes,  fish-bone,  palm-leaves  and  chip : 

1.  Untrimmed perpiece.. 

2.  Trimmed do 

Note  to  cf.— Hats  of  hair  or  hemp-braid  of  sparterre  or  braids  of  so-called 

cotton  sparterre  and  straw  are  treated  as  straw  hats. 

e.  Sparterre  goods  of  all  kinds 100  kilos.. 

XXXVI.— Tar,  pitch,  retint  of  aU  Hndi^  atphalte  mineral  tar. 
XXXVJUL.— Aniinob  and  animal  prodttcU  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

a.  Live  animals  and  animal  products,  not  elsewhere  enumerated :  fresh  fish ; 

also,  bee-hives  with  live  bees 

b.  Eggs  of  fowls 100  kilos.. 

XXXYIli.—Sarthenware. 


Free. 


71 
4  28 


5  71 


04 
09 


21  40 


Free. 


Free. 


71 


a.  Common  bricks,  fire-bricks,  tiles,  tubes,  and  pottery,  not  glared 

b.  Glazed  tiles  and  bricks,  flat  tUes,  architectural  omamcnts',  also  of  terra 

cotta,  smel  ting-pots,  fi^ed  tubes,  muffles,  capsules  and  retorts,  plates, 
Jars,  and  other  articles  of  coarse  earthenware,  coarse  stove-tile,  clay 

pipes,  glazed  pottery 100  kilos.. 

e.  Other  earthenware,  exclusive  of  porcelain  and  wares  of  like  character  as 
porcelain: 

1.  Plain-colored  or  white ;  fancy  terra-cotta  ware 100  kilos . . 

2.  Two  and  more  colored,  bordered,  printed,  painted,  gilded,  silvered ; 

also  earthenware  in  connection  with  other  materials,  provided  the 

same  do  not  come  under  No.  XX 100  kilos. . 

d.  Porcelain  and  wares  of  like  character,  as  porcelain  (Parian  jasper,  &c.): 

I.White lOOkilos.. 

2.  Colored,  bordered,  painted,  gilded,  silvered,  also  in  connection  with 

other  materials,  provided  tne  same  do  not  tbereby  come  under  No. 

XX lOOkilos..' 

I 
XXXIX.--Ifor»c».  cattle,  rfc.  ' 

a.  Horses,  assps.  mules,  donkeys  per  head.. 

NoTK  TO  a. — Foaljj  following  the  d^ni  Free. 

b.  Steers  and  cows per  head..' 

c.  Oxen do...  , 

d.  Young  cattle  up  to  2i  years  old do .... ! 

e.  Calves  under  6  weeks  old do 

/.Hogs do ' 

?.  Sucking  pigs  uuder  10  kilos do | 
.  Slieop do ' 

i.  Lambs do 

*.  Goats ,  Free. 


7  14 


2  38 


0.39 
60LO0 

3.00 
34.09 


3.00 

l&OO 


24wO& 

0.30 
0.40 


90.09 


3.00 


'         23 

1 

LOO 

2  38 

10.00 

3  80 

l&OO 

3  33 

14.00 

30.00 


10.00 


1  42 

6.00 

4  76 

20.00 

05 

4.00 

47 

2.00 

SO 

%SB 

07 

.30 

23 

1.00 

11 

.» 
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German  customs  torijf— Continned. 


Commodities. 


Rates  of  daty. 


In  United 
Stotes  money. 


XL. — OU-eloth^  waxed  muslin^  vpoxed  taffeta. 

a.  Coarse,  not  printed,  oil-cloth  (packing  cloth) 100  k ilos . . 

h.  Other  oil-cloth ;  also  leather  cloth,  bookbinders*  oloth do 

e.  Waj^moslin,  waxedtaffeta do.... 

XLI.—Yf 002,  indutive  of  animals'  hair,  not  othervnse  provided  for,  and 

tnanvfadures  thereof. 

a.  Wool.  raw»  dy«d,  painted;  also  hair,  raw,  hackled,  boiled,  dyed,  and 

curled 

6.  Combed  wool 100  kilos.. 

e.  Yam  (pore  wool  or  mixed,  not  with  cotton) : 

1.  Of  cattle  hair,  sinfcle  or  double,  of  all  kinds ;  waddinj;. .  .100  kilos. . 

2.  Kap.  mohair  alpaca  yam  single,  dyed  or  not,  double  undyed. .  .do — 

3.  Double  dyed,  triple  or  more  twist,  dyed  or  not. do.... 

4.  Other  yam : 

Eaw,  single 100 kilos.. 

Raw,  double do 

Bleached  or  dyed,  single do 

Bleached  or  dyed,  double,  triple,  or  more  twist,  raw,  bleached,  or 

dyed - lOOkilos.. 

Manufactures,  also  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  or  metallic  thread: 

1.  Cloth  selvage 

2.  Coarse,  not  printed,  not  dyed  felts  100  kilos. . 

3.  Rugs,  blmikets,  C4>ntaining  dyed  or  not  d  red  yam  of  cattle  hair  do . . 

4.  Kot  printed  felts,  not  belonging  under  No.  XX ;  not  printed  felt 

gooas  and  hosiery,  and  carpets,  rugs,  also  printed ;  of  wool  or  other 
animal  hair,  exclusive  of  cattle  and  horse  hair ;  also  mixed  with 
vegetable  fibers  and  other  spinning  materials  .... ..... .100  kilos. . 

5.  Unprinted  cloths  and  stuffs  not  included  under  No.  vii do  . . . 

6.  Printed  goods,  not  carpets  or  rugs,  ribbon  and  button-makers* 

goods,  plushes,  tisHues,  mixed  witb  metallic  threads  ...100  kilos.. 

7.  I^ces,  tulle,  and  embroideries ;  also  woven  shawls  of  three  or  more 

colors 100  kilos. . 

8.  Woven  shavrls  of  five  or  more  colors do — 

XLIL— Zinc,  a^  alloyed  vnth  lead  or  tin,  atid  fnan%factures  thereof. 


a.  Zinc  in  pigs  or  blocks,  old  zinc 

b.  In  sheets lOOkilos.. 

c.  Coarse  articles  of  Kinc ;  also  in  connection  with  wood,  iron,  lead,  or  tin, 

not  polished  or  lacquered ;  zinc  wire lOOkilos.. 

d.  Fancy  articles  of  zinc,  abio  lacquere<l;   likewise  zinc  wares  combined 

with  other  materials,  provided  they  do  not  come  under  "So.  XX.  100  kilos . 

XLm.— 2%n,  edso  aUoyed  ttnth  lead,  antimony,  or  zinc,  and  manufactures 

therecif. 

a.  Tin  in  pigs  or  blocks 

h.  In  sheets 100  kilos.  . 

c.  Coarse  tinwares,  also  in  connection  with  wood,  iron,  load,  or  zinc,  not 

polished  or  lacquered ;  tinware .lOOkilos.. 

d,  Fancy  articles  of  tin,  also  lacquered :  likewise  tinwares  combined  with 

other  materials,  provided  they  do  not  thereby  come  under  No.  XXI,  100 
kilos 


$2  85 

7  14 

11  00 


Free. 


Free. 


71 

71 

6  71 

1  90 

2  38 
2  85 

5  71 


71 
5  71 


23  80 
82  18 

85  70 

71  40 
107  10 


Free. 


71 
1  42 
6  71 


Free. 


71 
1  42 

5  71 


In  marks. 


12.00 
30.00 
50.00 


2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

24.00 

8.00 
10.00 
12.00 

24.00 


3.00 
24.00 


100.00 
135.00 

150.00 

800.00 
450.00 


3.00 

e.00 

24.00 


3.00 
6.00 

24.00 


BEETROOT  SUGAR  IN  GERMAlIinr. 


Reportj  by  Consul  Potter^  of  Stuttgart,  on  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
beet-root  sugar  industry  in  Europe^  and  the  best  means  of  introducing  the 
industry  into  the  United  States. 

As  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar  are  being  made 
upon  a  somewhat  extended  scale  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  presumed  that  a  few  statistics'conceming  its  production  in  Europe, 
coupled  with  facts  and  opinions  gathered  from  statements  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  successful  German  manufacturers,  might  be  of  possible 
interest  at  this  time. 
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Highly  intelligent  experts  in  the  beet-root  sugar  industry  of  Germany^ 
who  have  carefiilly  studied  the  climate  and  soil  of  America,  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  in  a  few  decades  the  United  States  will  supply 
their  own  enormous  sugar  demand  chiefly  from  the  beet,  a&  has  been  the 
case  in  Germany  for  many  years  past.  The  progress  of  this  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  being  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
manufacturers  in  Germany,  who,  judging  by  the  light  and  hasty  manner 
in  which  this  difficult  subject  is  treated  in  some  of  the  plans  for  new 
beet*sugar  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  predict  that  severe  dis* 
appointoient  will  be  the  result. 

The  following  facts  are  therefore  cited,  not  only  as  a  timely  warning,, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  those  who  propose,  in  a  jacQ- 
dous  way,  to  embark  in  a  noble  enterprise  that  may  l^ul  to  results  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  which  part«  of  the  American  Union  appear  to  be 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  sugar-beet! 

The  map  of  Europe  and  the  long  experience  of  manufacturers  and 
producers  there  furnish  a  ready  answer:  The  northern  part  of  France, 
Belgium,  a  part  of  Holland,  the  Lower  Ehine  district,  Hanover,  Bnms- 
wick,  the  neighborhood  of  Magdeburg  and  Halle,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
a  portion  of  fertile  Poland  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugar 
pn)duct  of  Europe.  In  all  of  these  countries,  which  are  those  l^st 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  beet,  the  richest  lands  are  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  Their  climate  is  generally  humid  and  too  cold  for  grapes  and  In- 
dian  com,  not  because  the  summer  is  too  short  for  the  latter,  but  because 
the  average  temperature  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  October  is 
too  low,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time  too  great. 
The  countries  named  have,  during  the  year,  from  20  to  30,  seldom  more 
than  40,  so-called  summer  days;  that  is,  days  when  the  tiiermometer 
rises  to  77  o  Fahr. 

The  abundant  dews,  which  are  produced  by  cool  nights,  are  a  life  el- 
ement with  a  northern  plant  like  the  beet.  South  of  50^  latitude  in 
France  and  Germany  there  are  but  few  sugar  manufoctories,  and  these 
are,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  more  unfetVorably  located  than  those  in 
tibie  north.  In  Southern  France  proper,  in  Switjserland,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  there  are  no  sugar  manufactories,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  that  may  have  been  established  as  an 
experiment,  but  which  do  not  promise  successful  results.  The  reason  of 
thiis  probably  is  that  in  the  northerly  countries  the  growth  of  the  beet 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  during  the  summer  in.  consequence  of  the 
greater  moisture  of  the  climate,  while  in  autumn  the  cool  nights  check 
Qie  further  growth  and  develop  the  sugar  in  the  roots. 

In  the  warm  countries  of  Central  Europe,  however,  where  Indian  com 
flourishes,  the  dry  warmth  of  summer  frequently  impedes  the  growUi  of 
the  sugar-beet,  while  the  warm  autumn  encourages  the  growth  onty  of 
the  plant,  instead  of  the  formation  of  sugar.  The  development  of  sugar 
in  the  maple  tree  is  similar  to  that  in  the  beet,  in  this  respect,  that  both 
require  for  this  process  warm  sunny  days  and  cold  nights. 

If,  besides  the  northerly  countries  already  named,  there  were  no  other 
parts  of  Europe  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  beet,  viz,  those  parts 
having  a  hot  summer,  like  that  which  generally  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  the  prospects  of  the  latter,  as  a  beet-sugar-producing  country, 
would  be  very  unfavorable.  Fortunately,  however,  the  eastern  part  of 
Europe,  particularly  the  extended  neighborhood  of  Kiew,  in  Bussia^ 
which  is  the  chief  center  of  the  Bussian  beet-sugar  industry,  show  that 
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the  beet  may  be  caltivated  with  great  sucoess  in  countries  where  the 
Bammer  is  hot,  provided  the  climate  is  not  too  dry. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  establishment  of  beet- 
sugar  manufactories  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  tiie  subject  in  aU  its  bearings  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, for  it  is,  of  course,  an  essential  point  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  every  manufactoiy  to  have,  not  only  inmost  years,  but  every 
year  J  a  plentiful  and  certain  supply  of  raw  material  of  best  quality  at 
command. 

Besides  the  climate,  therefore,  the  matter  of  fertilization  becomes  a 
most  important  consideration.  The  beet  plant  draws  its  sugar  mainly 
from  the  fertilizers  used,  and  not  from,  the  body  of  the  native  soil.  For 
this  reason  there  need  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  soil  so  long  as  it  is 
highly  manured.  There  is  not  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  probably,  an- 
other plant  that  will  so  quickly  impoverish  the  soil  when  fertilization  is 
insufficient  or  wholly  wanting.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  is  dependent  upon  bountiful  and  un- 
stinted fertilization.  Even  with  this  provision,  every  other  year  there 
should  be  planted  different  intervening  crops  upon  the  same  soil.  There 
are  sugar  plantations  in  Europe  whose  originally  exceUent  soil  has  be- 
come totally  exhausted,  simply  because  of  insufficient  fertilization,  and, 
as  a  Jesuit,  the  manufactories  connected  with  them  have  failed. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  manufEK^ture  of  sugar,  from  its  beginning  in 
Germany,  may  be  of  service  to  those  proposing  to  engage  in  a  similar 
enterprise  in  America. 

As  is  well  known  that  tlie  sugar  of  the  beet  was  discovered  by  a  Ger- 
man chemist  named  Sigismund  Marggraf.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1747,  at 
a  session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Berlin,  he  stated  that  he  had 
found,  in  several  of  the  indigenous  plants,  the  same  kind  of  sugar  as 
that  in  the  cane,  and  that  the  Silesian  beet  contained  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter.  He  also  proved  that  the  extraction  of 
sugar  from  this  plant  by  his  method  was  not  only  possible  but  might 
also  be  made  profitable. 

Political  disturbances  prevented  Marggraf  from  enjoying  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  first  beet-root  sugar  manufactory,  but  his  pupil,  Achard, 
founded  the  first  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Ounem,  in  Silesia,  in  the 
year  1790,  and  obtained  six  per  cent,  raw  sugar  and  three  per  cent,  mo- 
lasses from  the  weight  of  the  freshly  harvested  beets.  Achard  wrote  to 
a  iriend  in  France  concerning  his  success,  and  tlie  subject  was  agitated 
there.  His  letter,  in  which  he  dwelt  ux>on  the  advantages  of  the  beet- 
sugar  manufacture  and  its  great  benefits  to  agriculture,  was  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  France,  and  created  throughout  the  country 
quite  a  sensation.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  year  1800,  two  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  were  founded,  by  way  of  ex- 
X>eriment,  in  St.  Owen  and  Chelles,  near  Paris.  The  results,  however, 
were  so  unfavorable  and  discouraging  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Silesian.  manufactory  that  this  bi:^nch  of  industry  was  abandoned,  and 
rarely  referred  to  in  Fi-ance  for  many  years  afterward,  except  in  terms 
of  ridicule. 

Some  time  later  Napoleon  I,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  continental  blockade,  which  was  planned  as  a  blow  at  England, 
encouraged  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  by  enormous  appropriations 
of  money.  But  with  his  fiall  most  of  the  manufactories  fiddled  with  heavy 
losses. 

About  the  year  1812-'15,  animal  charcoal  began  to  be  employed  for 
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the  purpose  of  bleachinpf  and  parifjing  the  sugar,  thns  ox>eiiing  a  nev^ 
era  for  tbi{»  industry.  This  most  important  invention,  iu  connection  with 
farther  progress  in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  was  the  me-ans  of  calling 
into  existence  no  less  than  103  manufactories  in  France  in  the  brief 
period  of  the  13  years  previous  to  1828.  The  total  prodnct  of  these 
103  establishments  was  only  6,630,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  being  an 
average  for  each  manufactory  of  about  66,000  pounds,  or  the  product  of 
about  40  English  acres  of  beets. 

The  German  manufactories  began  even  more  cautiously,  for  in  the 
year  1836, 122  establishments  produced  only  3,111,901  pounds  of  rav^ 
sugar,  made  from  56,761,530  pounds  or  28,007  tons  of  beets,  making  an 
average  for  each  manufactory  of  only  25,525  pounds  of  raw  su^r  and 
459,250  pounds  of  beets,  which  would  be  about  the  yield  of  20  Englisli 
acres  fairly  cultivated,  and  producing  an  average  of  about  11  tons  to 
the  acre. 

This  commendable  prudence  and  caution  in  the  establishment  and 
manipulation  of  manufactories  in  France  and  Germany  was  a  conse- 
quence of  former  enormous  losses,  resulting  from  the  attempts  of  en- 
terprising men  to  engage  extensively  in  a  business  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  before  they  had  studied  it  with  suffi  cien t  care  to  master  the 
-difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  success.  Their  experience  should 
be  a  a  serious  warning  to  producers  in  America,  and  admonish  them  to 
begin  with  small,  very  small  establishments,  and  study  every  step  taken 
until  they  have  learned  the  business  in  its  minutest  details,  and  are 
sure  of  a  profit  on  their  labor  and  investments.  Expansion  and  large 
investments  in  this  industry  will  then  be  safe,  for  the  demands  of  the 
market  for  their  production  will  be  substantially  without  limit.  The 
planting  of  100  acres  would  be  a  liberal  beginning  for  the  first  year. 
With  even  this  small  beginning  the  planter  might  pay  dearly  for  hi<« 
agricultural  experience  before  he  had  carried  a  single  load  of  his  produce 
to  the  "  new  factory.'' 

The  experience  of  properly  keeping  the  beets  after  harvesting  is  often 
as  dear  as  that  gained  by  labor  in  their  culture.  As  soon  as  the  beeu 
are  taken  from  the  ground,  very  shallow  trenches  are  du^,  and  the 
beets  are  piled  therein  in  such  manner  as  to  have  at  least  threeqnarteis 
•of  the  heap  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  before  covering. 

The  danger  of  heating  in  the  heaps  covered  with  earth  is  fully  as  grea: 
as  that  of  freezing.  This  heating  is  caused  by  making  the  heaps  too 
high,  and  the  injury  resulting  therefrom,  as  in  the  case  of  firesh  gprain,  can 
never  be  made  good.  For  this  reason,  the  cellar  is  a  most  objectionable 
place  in  which  to  store  the  beets.  The  first  essential  to  safety  is  the 
ripeness  of  the  beets,  and  a  moderate  temperature  at  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing. The  golden  rule  "  out  of  the  earth  into  the  earth''  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  in  the  air,  particularly  when  the  sun  shines,  the  roots 
soon  wither  and  become  soft  and  elastic,  in  some  degree  like  rubber. 

This  is  the  first  step  toward  decomposition,  after  they  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  is  more  to  be  feared  than  frost.  If  possible  the 
beets  should  be  buried  or  covered  the  same  day  that  they  are  harvested, 
and  should  be  placed  in  heaps  not  more  than  2^  feet  high  by  3  feet  broad, 
and  should  be  covered  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  freezing.  Straw  is 
always  dangerous  on  account  of  heating,  decay,  and  mice. 

That  the  caution  of  the  German  manufacturers  was  well  advised  i>< 
proved  by  the  fact  that  tlie  number  of  factories,  which  had  risen  in  tht* 
the  year  1838  to  159,  had  decreased  in  the  year  1845  to  96.  From  this  de- 
pressed condition,  with  the  assistance  of  past  experience  and  new  inven- 
tions, the  industry  progressed  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  the  following 
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statistics  show  how  steadily  the  average  production  of  the  ^lifferent 
lUiinufactories  has  iacreased  up  to  the  present  time : 


Year. 


1836.... 
1845.... 
1850.... 
1855.... 
I860.... 
1865.... 
1870  . . . , 
1875.... 
1877..., 
1878-79. 


•38 


122 
06 
184 
216 
247 
295 
304 
310 
326 
829 


1% 

H 


e  St3 


"8.9  2 
ill 

>  o  vis 
■<1 


Poimrft. 
3,111.001 

33, 480,  014 
117.001,179 
193,063,832 
279. 622,  460 
410, 387, 276 
581.200,607 
765, 092, 497 
848,266,669 
850,850,000 


Potindi. 

25. 525 

348.848 

640.789 

893,834 

1, 132. 0T2 

1,301.089 

1, 911, 871 

2, 468, 017 

2, 568, 017 

2, 585,  700 


-  c  p.* 


Pound*. 
1,080.00 
1, 624. 35 
1, 514. 00 
1, 381. 25 
1, 281.  80 
1,292.85 
1,281.80 


KeinsirkK. 


Al)out 
About 
Aboat 
About 
About 


20  pounds  beetfl  to  1  pound  Bagar. 
16  pounds  beetii  t»  1  pound  augar. 
15  pounds  beets  to  ]  pound  sugar. 
14  pounds  beets  to  1  ]>oand  sugar. 
12]  pounds  beets  to  1  pound  sugar. 


KOTK. — In  the  years  1860  and  1870  the  quality  of  the  beets  raised  was  unusually  good. 

The  weights  above  given  are  stated  in  English  pounds. 

The  progress  made  in  the  process  of  extracting,  sugar  from  beets  is 
shown  by  the  gradually  decreasing  amount  of  beets  required  to  produce 
a  certain  weight  of  sugar.  In  the  year  1836  about  20  pounds  of  beets, 
and  in  1860  only  about  12  pounds  were  needed  to  make  1  ponnd  of  raw 
sugar. 

The  production  of  beet-sugar  in  all  Europe  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing June  30, 1879,  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1875-76 
1876-77 
187T-78 
1878-79 


Weight. 


Centneri. 
27, 452, 255 
22, 022, 823 
28, 416,  544 
28, 200, 000 


Weight. 


^fuilish  pound*. 
3, 033, 474, 177 
2,433,521,041 
3, 140, 028, 112 
3, 116, 100, 000 


The  total  production  for  the  year  1878-'79  was  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral European  countries  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Weight. 


Weight. 


Germany 7,700.000 

Franco i    7,600,000 


CmUnen.  \£nffliah  pounds. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Kusnia  and  Poland 

Belgium 

Holland  and  other  countries 


6,700,000  I 
4, 300, 000 
1,300,000  I 
600.000  < 


Total 38,200,000 


850,  850, 000 
839. 800, 000 
740, 350, 000 
475, 150, 000 
143,650,000 
66,300,000 

8, 116, 100, 000 


Showing  a  consumption  of  about  10  pounds  per  year,  or  less  than  half 
an  ounce  per  day,  to  each  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

Upon  this  historical  basis  perhaps  a  better  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
general  considerations  connected  with  the  establishment  of  beet-sugar 
manufactories  in  the  United  States.  Taking,  as  a  basis  of  judgment, 
the  facts  developed  by  the  beet-sugar  production  of  Europe,  the  climate 
of  the  New  Eughind  States,  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  in  tho 
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same  direction  or  zone  inrestward,  would  appear  to  be  the  localities  most 
favorable  for  the  production  and  culture  of  the  sugar-beet.  Bat,  in  view 
of  the  important  fact  that  the  so-called  Indian  summer  of  the  Middle 
States  is  very  favorable  to  the  best  development  of  sugar  in  the  beet, 
the  boundary  of  successful  cultivation  may  be  possibly  extended  to  the 
Ohio  Biver.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  hazardous  to  undertake 
this  industry  south  of  this  line,  unless  tests  and  experience  shall  prove 
the  contrary. 

Besides  the  Indian  summer,  the  United  States  has  another  ImportdDt 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  spring  season,  although  somewhat  late^ 
continues  warm  from  its  beginning,  and  is,  therefore,  for  the  young  l)eet 
more  favorable  than  the  cool,  moist  weather  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
Germany  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  cultivating' and  harvesting  the  sugar-beet 
the  farmer  of  the  United  States  may  safely  consider  himself  as  possess- 
ing a  high  per  cent,  of  advantage  over  the  European  farmer  in  the  vastly 
supiBrior  machinery  for  harvesting  and  cultivating  which  is  always  at 
his  command.  He  wiU  also  be  free  from  the  enormous  ad  valorem  tax* 
which  the  German  farmer  is  obliged  to  pay  upon  his  beets  before  they 
are  crushed  at  the  sugar  factory.  In  the  process  of  manuflMstnre  in  late 
years  many  improvements  have  been  introduced.  The  present  diffosion 
method  (extracting  the  sugar  with  water)  does  not  require  more  than 
half  as  many  workmen  as  by  the  former  method  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 

It  may  also  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  has  not  heretofore 
been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  European  farmers  and 
manufacturers  have  suffered  all  the  discouragements  and  losses  incident 
to  twenty  years  of  experiments  in  developing  this  industry  before  it 
began  ^^to  pay."  This  development  has  been  slow  because  the  disaA- 
ters  resulting  from  such  experiments  had  made  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  very  cautious  until  perfection  in  methods  of  manufacture 
had  been  nearly  attained.  The  advantages  of  all  this  expensive  and 
tedious  experience  is  now  available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  inauguration  of  this  great 
industry  into  many  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  should  not  be 
met,  on  all  sides,  with  substantial  and  hearty  encouragement  With  a 
more  favorable  climate  and  a  boundless  area  of  better  soil,  with  supe- 
rior machinery  and  cheaper  fuel,  with  labor  in  abundance  and  an  unlim- 
ited market  there  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  tlie 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  from  being  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of 
success  in  the  United  States  far  in  advance  of  that  attained  by  Euro- 
pean producers  and  manufacturers. 
•  The  enormous  advantages  of  sugar-beet  planting  to  the  agriculture  of 
a  country  having  a  domain  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  These  will  become  evident  when  a 
farmer,  having  the  advantage  of  a  favorable  climate  and  suitable  soil, 
begins  operations  with  a  small  plantation  and  gradually  increases  his 
business,  according  to  his  success,  until  he  arrives  at  independence, 
which  he  surely  will  do,  with  prudent  and  skillful  management  and 
proper  surroundings. 

No  industry  could  probably  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  that 
would  more  rapidly  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  content- 
ment of  its  people,  for  its  prosecution  requires  a  large  number  of  work- 
men, and  its  product  comes  wholly  from  the  soil.    For  these  reasons, 

*  The  imperial  tax  collected  by  the  Qerman  Government  upon  sagar-beets  raised 
within  it 8  jurisdiction  amounts  to  more  than  80,000,000  marks  per  annum. 
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aud  with  a  favorable  commencement,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  predict 
that  its  growth  would  be  so  rapid  that  in  a  few  decades  the  sugar  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  as  an  article  for  home  consumption  and 
export,  would  rank  second  only  in  importance  to  the  great  staple  pro- 
ductions for  bread. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  suitable  sugar-beet 
seed  for  America.  Germany  and  France  produce  two  varieties  of  sugar- 
beets.  The  first  produces  a  comparatively  small  weight  to  the  aere. 
But  these  are  not  only  much  richer  in  sugar  than  the  other  kind,  but 
grow  entirely  underneath  the  soil,  a  fact  of  much  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  where  there  are  often  severe  ftt>sts  in  the  month  of 
October.  In  France  the  frost  rarely  appears  in  November,  and  conse- 
quently  the  Fi'ench  beets,  which  frequently  grow  half  above  ground,  are 
not  greatly  endangered.  The  German  sugar-beet  seed  is,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  preferred  for  the  climate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  difference  in  the  product  of  these  two  varieties  of  seeds 
will  be  so  great  in  the  United  States  as  to  produce  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  success  with  one  variety,  and  by  reason  of  fh>st,  &c.,  perhaps, 
entire  fEiilure  with  the  other. 

The  seed  of  the  Silesian  beet  and  the  seed  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg  are  most  to  be  recommended. 

J.  S.  POTTER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stuttgarty  November  1, 1879. 


[Supplement  to  the  foregoing  report.] 
BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  MACHINERT  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

Iteporty  by  Consul  Pottery  of  StuUgarty  Oermcmyy  on  the  estimate  of  costs 
(from  the  Braunschweig  manufactory)  for  the  construction  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  roots  and  for  the  fitting  up  of 
a  sugar  manufactory  capable  of  working  up  100,000  kilograms  of  beet 
roots  daily,  Jilso  for  a  ma/nufactory  of  a  capacity  for  500,000  kilogra/ms 
daily. 

With  a  view  of  furnishing  to  those  interested  information  as  full  as  pos- 
isible  concerning  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in  Germany,  I  here- 
with forward  carefully  prepared  estimates  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery for  a  mill,  complete  in  all  particulars,  for  the  manufacture  of 
8Ugar  from  beet  roots. 

These  estimates  are  furnished  by  an  establishment  well  known  in 
Europe  as  being  among  the  most  responsible  and  advanced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  best  quality  of  improved  machinery  for  the  purpose 
named,  and  they  provide  for  a  mill  capable  of  working  up  100  tons  of 
beets  daily  and  also  for  a  mill  with  a  working  capacity  of  500  tons 
daily. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  by  hydrostatic  pressure  is  now  obsolete 
in  Germany,  the  diffusion  process  being  adopted  instead,  becaase  the 
percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beets  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  latter  method.  By  the  old  process. 20  to  30  pounds  of  beets  were 
required  to  produce  1  pound  of  sugar.  By  the  new  method  10  to  12 
pounds  only  of  beets,  of  good  average  quality,  produce  1  pound  of  sugar, 
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besides  a  considerable  peroenta^e  of  molasses.  The  estimates  herewith 
submitted  are  for  the  most  improved  machinery  for  the  modern  diffusion 
process. 

A  plan  of  a  building  for  a  medium-sized  mill  is  also  herewith  submit- 
ted. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  measurements  and  figures  thereon 
represent  millimeters. 

I  have  attached  to  the  estimates  furnished  copies  of  the  letters  received 
from  the  Braunschweig  Company,  in  order  that  those  interest<ed  in  the 
subject  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  responsible  character  of  the  state- 
ments therein  contained. 

A  table  showing  all  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  production 
of  sugar  by  the  improved  Grerman  methods  is  also  given.  This  table  is 
made  up  from  the  carefully  tested  average  results  of  three  years'  opera- 
tions of  a  well-organized  and  successful  manu£Bkctory  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  on  as  accurate.  The 
German  Government  collects  a  revenue  tax  on  the  value  of  the  beet 
roots  after  they  are  washed  and  ready  for  cutting.  The  official  collect- 
ing this  tax  has  a  room  in  every  manufactory  and  superintends  the 
weighing  of  the  beets.  As  the  American  manufacturer  will  not  have 
to  bear  a  similar  burden  this  important  item  of  cost  has  been  omitted  in 
the  table  referred  to. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  proposing  to  engage  in  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  beet,  I  will  suggest  that  deep,  rich,  moist,  bottom  land  is 
dangerous  ground  upon  which  to  experiment  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
successful  results.  From  such  lands  he  may  obtain  enormous  crops  in 
bulk  and  weight  (20  to  25  or  more  tons  per  acre),  but  his  product  will 
be  merely  water  with  very  little  sugar,  and  the  more  tons  he  raises  the 
more  complete*,  will  be  his  failure.  He  will  furnish  the  manufactory  with 
a  large  amount  of  bulky  material,  while  the  product  in  sugar  will  be 
very  discouraging.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Frendi  farmers^ 
who  cultivate  a  kind  of  beets  which  grow  very  large  and  partly  above 
ground,  often  produce  30  tons  to  the  acre,  and  yet  utterly  fall  in  the 
business,  while  the  prudent  and  thinking  German  succeeds  admirably 
with  smaller  beets,  producing  11  or  12  tons  to  the  acre.  In  one  case  a 
great  weight  of  water  is  produced,  containing  a  small  amount  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  while  in  the  other  a  beet  is  produced  rich  in  sugar  proper- 
ties, and  yielding  more  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  with  less  than  half 
the  labor  and  cost  of  production. 

Boiling,  and  even  hilly  land,  where  there  is  not  an  excess  of  moisture* 
is  best  for  the  sugar-beet.  It  should  be  strong  and  well  enriched.  One 
of  the  very  best  fertilizers  is  wood-ashes,  and  material  containing  alka- 
line properties.  The  elements  that  produce  sugar  in  the  maple-tree  will 
develop  sugar  in  the  beet.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
ashes  from  the  wood  of  the  sugar-maple  tree  are  regarded  as  among  the 
most  valuable  of  all  ashes  in  the  production  of  potash. 

These  hints  wiU  be  quite  enough  for  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  those  who  propose  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  sugar- 
beets  will  carefully  study  the  subject  they  wish  to  master,  and  remember 
that  they  should  seek  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  small- 
est amount  of  raw  material,  and  that  it  is  concentrated  substance  and  not 
bulk  or  magnitude  of  material  that  is  wanted,  success  in  sugar-beet 
culture  will  be  assured. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  mill  smaller  than  the  one  for  which 
estimates  in  detail  are  herewith  furnished  would  not,  of  course,  be 
in  proportion  to  its  reduced  capacity.    I  have  equally  complete  esti- 
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mates  for  a  manufactory  capable  of  workiug  up  500  tons  of  beets  daily. 
The  recapitulation  only  of  the  total  cost  of  such  an  establislitnent  is 
given. 

li^In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  making  su<i:ar  from 
bee^roots  in  the  United  States,  it  is  safe  to  recommend  the  construction 
of  an  establishment  large  enough  to  control  all  the  economical  advan- 
tages which  science  and  late  discoveries  present. 

For  further  information  I  would  refer  to  the  following  letter,  received 
from  the  directors  of  the  ^^  Braunsch weigische  Maschiuenbau  Austalt 
in  Braunschweig  " : 

Braunschweig,  March  22, 1880. 

Sir:  From  the  inclosed  note  yon  wiU  see  that  at  the  price  for  beet-roots  of  1.034 
marks  per  centner,  0.800  mark  dnty,  the  hundred- weight  of  beet-roots  will  cost,  to  be 
worked  up,  2.617  marks^  includiu|^  both  sums.  Consequently,  withont  duty,  which 
we  nnderstaud  is  not  paid  in  America,  the  cost  is  rednced  to  1.817  marks. 

The  amount  of  coals  used  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  construction  of  the  manu- 
factory ;  12  to  30  per  cent,  of  coals  to  the  weight  of  beet-roots  is  required.  If  we 
reckon  the  cost  at  1  mark,  you  will  see  from  the  inclosed  note  that  here  in  Germany 
about  15  per  cent,  coals  are  used. 

With  regard  Jo  wages,  0.158  mark  is,  as  you  will  observe,  paid  per  centner  of  beet- 
roots, the  men  earning,  on  an  average.  1.75  to  2  marks,  the  women  1  to  1.20  marks 
per  day.    AU  other  details  you  will  find  in  the  table  following. 

The  calculation  of  cost  for  the  production  of  1  centner  raw  sugar  in  America,  result- 
ing herefrom,  is  very  simple.  The  result  will  differ  according  as  you  take  10,  11. 12 
or  more  centners  beet-roots  to  the  centner  of  sugar.  With  good  beet-roots  we  require 
here,  with  the  three  grades  of  product,  10  centners  of  roots  to  1  centner  of  sugar. 
One  centner  sugar  will,  therefore,  cost  10  times  1.817  =  18.17  marks,  without  duty. 
Besides  this,  there  will  be  a  gain  of  about  3^  per  pent,  molasses  on  the  weight  of  beet- 
roots, which  represents  a  value  of  about  5  marks  per  centner,  according  to  present 
prices. 

There  still  remains  the  food  product  for  cattle,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  we  presume 
the  American  farmer  understands,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  given  it  a  price. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Braukschweigiscue-Maschinenb AU  Anstalt  : 

M.  HECHT. 

Hon.  J.  8.  PoTTKR,  U,  S,  Consul, 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  average  cost  of  extracting,  by 
improved  German  machinery,  the  raw  sugar  produced  by  1  cwt.  of 
beet-roots  of  good  average  quality : 

Table  showing  average  coat  of  working  up  1  centner  heet-rootSy  the  produot  of  which  m  about 
10  per  cent,  raw  eugar  and  3^  per  oenl.  molaesea  =  11  pounds  sugar  and,  3.65  poutids  mo- 
lasses. 


Elements  of  coat. 


1  centner  beet-roota,  washed  and  ready  for  catting 

Coal 

Coke 

MuriAtloocid 

Bone  charooal 

Materials 

Press-cloths 

Sacks 

Limestone 

ReiMurs 

Waives •* 

Salaries 

Interest 

Miscellaneoaa  expenses 

Commissions 

Insnronoe 

Wear  and  tear,  depreciations,  Sec 


German 

marks. 

1.034 

0.153 

0.011 

0.004 

0.019 

0.023 

0.006 

0.017 

0.006 

0.065 

0.158 

0.043 

0.1D1 

0.022 

0.015 

0.017 

0.123 

1.817 

United 
States 
cents. 


24.61 
3.90 

1.09 

2.23 
4.78 

6.61 
43.22 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  cost  of  prodaciog  elear 
raw  sugar  from  beet-roots  in  Germany  is  about  4  cents  per  pound.  Af- 
ter the  sugar  there  still  remains  a  considerable  percentage  of  molawes, 
the  value  of  which  should  be  credited  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  sagu, 
thus  reducing  the  actual  cost  of  good  raw  sugar  from  beet-roots  to  about 
3^  cents  per  pound. 

The  value  of  the  residuum  as  food  for  cattle  or  manure  will  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  demand  for  it  existing  in  the  neighborhood  o( 
the  factory. 

Braunschweig,  March  12, 1880. 

Sir:  Respeotfolly  referring  to  your  note  of  the  4th  instant,  we  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  vou  the  inolosed  two  estimateB  for  the  complete  fitting  up  of  sugar  muio* 
factories  for  the  working  up  of  beet-roots,  in  the  one  case  of  10l^OGK),in  the  other  of 
'500,000  kilograms  daily. 

These  estimates  canhot  be  considered  entirely  reliable  under  M  oir<mmtUmeaf  m  » 
knowledge  of  the  buildinff  locality  and  water  privileges  are  indispensably  neoeBost; 
for  the  drawing  up  of  binding  contracts.  They  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  oomd- 
tially  coirect,  and  onlv  subject  to  unimportant  changes. 

We  add  drawings  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  middle-sized  manufactory,  and  an  pm* 
pared  to  give  furtner  detaib. 

According  to  your  wish,  we  have  the  honor  to  forward  yon  two  copies  of  the  gronsd 
plan  of  the  sugar  manufactory,  Jttlich ;  and  at  the  same  time  beg  to  state  that  we  ^ 
wiUin^ly  send  one  or  two  skillful  engine-fitters  to  America  with  the  machines  to  anist 
In  their  erection ;  for  whom,  besides  free  passa^  there  and  back  and  entirely  tw 
accommodations,  10  marks  per  man  and  per  day,  including  time  of  journey,  womd  Im 
required. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

BRAUN8CHW£I6ISCHE-MASCHINENBiiT7  AKBTALT: 

.  M.  HECHT. 

Hon.  J.  S.  POTTERj 

Consul  of  the  Iniied  States  of  America  in  SUUtgart, 


Estimates  for  sugar  manufactory. 


Xo. 


2 
3 


4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 


10 


Machinery,  flztoree,  &c. 


A.— MACmKBBT  AXD  APPARATUS. 

2  beet-root  washiiijg-niaohlnea  with  perforated  iron  *5|,  strong 
metal  drams,  ana  with  iron  boxes,  each  of  *3, 2501  length. 
The  drams  have  a  diameter  of  1,100|,  are  provided  with 
crosses  forged  in  apiece,  and  one  of  them  has  a  stone  sorter. 
The  machines  have  each  2  deposit- valves,  2  manhole  pings, 
gaseliers  and  oommonioating  cylinders,  including  stationary 
and  loose  pulleys per  piece. 

2  beet-root  wagons  capable  of  containing  600  kilograms,  per 
niec^       ••..•••..•••••••••••"•-••-•«"•-"--•••  •••••••••-•••I 

1  cutting-machine  with  a  disk,  armed  with  8  boxes,  and  com- 
municator, with  stationary  and  loose  pulley  and  disengaging 
Kcar,  and  with  fllUng  funnel 

16  Dlade-boxesforthesame perpieoe  . 

10  sets  of  finger-blades  for  the  same per  set. 

10  sets  of  latwal  cutting-blades  for  the  same do . . . 

2  railroad  cutting-wagons  of  sheet-iron,  with  flIUng  fun- 
nels   per  piece-. I 

70  running  rails,  including  the  necessary  tenter-hooks,  i>er 
run  ning  m  ill  imeter 

14  diffusors  of  l,100|,and  1,570|  height  in  the  direct  plates, 
complete  each  with  2  manholes,  the  upper  one  with  hori- 
Kontal  covers  capable  of  being  turned,  the  lower  one  with 
strong  covers  hanging  on  hinge-loints.  These  are  arranged 
for  caoutchouc  packings,  to  be  t  igntened  by  means  of  wrought- 
iron  hoops  ana  span-screws.  On  the  Jars  are  brackets  Tor 
the  reception  of  transferable  pipe-supports  and  props  for 
the  Junction  of  the  conduit  of  pipes,  per  piece,  925  kilograms. 

14  metal  stop-cocks  for  the  same  of  20| each 


Kilograms. 


Price. 


3,000.00 
350.00 


30.00 
82.00 
4a  00 

230.00 

L20 


53.00 

aoo 


Total 


¥arb. 


2.]OOlO( 
480100 

40DLW 

MO.N 

9L0I 


I.8B.5I 
1*» 


*  The  measures  are  given  always  in  millimeters,  and  the  weight  In  kilograms. 
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No. 


Machinery,  fixtures,  6ic 


Kilognons.     Price.    \     TotaL 


11 


U 

13 
14 

15 
10 
J7 
18 
19 
'M 
21 


A. -Machinery  and  Apparatus— Continued. 

14  pfrfonted  wronght-iron  siftve-bottoms  to  be  inserted  in  the  j 
upper  man-boles  of  the  dilf  usurs,  and  14  similar  ones  for  the  j 
lower  vaulted  bottoms  of  thejai-s.    The  Jars  receive  the  i 
whole  diami'ter  of  the  dlffusors,  and  lie  with  the  lower  inner 
edge  of  the  man-hole  in  an  horizontal  position  at  50  kilo-  ' 

grams each..' 

14  calorisators,  each  of  1.5  siiuare  met«r  heating-surfuce  with 

brass  pipes  and  stuffing-box  packing per  piece . . 

14  st«am-port  valves  of  32t) do I 

14  self-acting  steam  exhaust  poit-valves  of  26|,  with  gauge-  , 

cocks each.., 

14  th(*rmometcrs do ! 

14  transferable  pipe-supports   do j 

14  wrought-irun  loosening  keys do 

14  guide-eyes  to  the  same '. do I 

2  keys  to  the  man- holes  of  the  diffnsors do 


Mark*.     Markt, 


700 


0.75 

250.00 
24.00 

26.00  I 
15.00  i 
9.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 


1  metal  purgiug-cock do . 

of  7 -         -       - 


,  57  valves  of  78|,  with  reel-brass  spindles  and  stuffing  boxes, 
with  wruught-iron  hoop,  so  constructed  that  the  conical 

I      valvea  do  not  turn each.. 

7  wrought-irou  winch  cranks do 

'  A  complete  cast-iron  set  of  pipe.<s  with  cut  flanges  and  bored 

j      screw-holes per  kilogram . . 

28  4-edged  caoutchouc  packings  for  the  man -holes  of  the  diffus- 

I      ors each.. 

To  about  280  diilUngs,  the  requisite  caoutchouc  sheaves  and 

screws each.. 

26  \  Iron  foundation  below  the  difftisors  consisting  of  cast-iron  horses 
an<l  square  supports,  including  hooping per  kilogram . . 

1  cut  ting- worm  between  the  dlffusors,  inclutlmg  wrought- 
iron  trough  and  motor per  kilogram. 

Flooring  plat«s  with  perforated  metal  between  the  dlffus- 
ors   per  kilogram . 

2  improved  cutting  presses  each. 

1  distributing  worm-screw  to  the  above  presses,  including 

wron;^ht-iron  trough,  &c.,  omitted 

6  deposit-boxes  for  cuttings  on  the  cutting  floor each. 

The  entire  communication  of  motion  for  the  whole  of  the 
working-machines  (driving-engines),  with  all  of  the  iron 
parts  for  the  elevators  and  transports,  for  the  moving  of  the 
beet-roots  and  beet-roots  cuttings,  as  well  as  tlie  coal,  the 
brackets,  the  drop,  &c.,  consisting  in  well*made  roli^^ 
pulleya,  wheels»  bottom-plates,  and  brackets  with  metal 

£illera,&c per  kilogram. 
L  pockets  andohains  for  the  protractors Jdo  .. 

34     90  wooden  fillets each. 

m     320  fissteniug  screws do 

36    Wronght-iron  chains  with  steel  screw-bolts  in  drawn  wrought* 


22 
23 

24 

25 


27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 


2,000 


I  • 


2,500 

2,750 

800 


I 

50.00  I 
3.00  I 

33.00  j 

6.00 

2.00 

24.00 

63.00 

0.70 
1, 325. 00  i 


60.00 


37 
38 


35. 


000 
200 


38 
40 

41 


42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 


iron  pipes .per  kilogram. 

1  grinastone  for  the  blades,  with  iron  trough,  including  sta- 
tionary and  loose  pulleys 

4  complete  separating  pillows  of  1^5001,  and  l,700f  height  in 
the  direct  plates,  with  annatnro  to  the  same,  oonsiatiug  in : 
1  passage- valve,  1  steam- valve,  1  carbonic-acid  tube,  fear-, 
bonic-aoid  worm,  1  steam- valve,  1  Juice  outlet  valve,  1  soum- 
wonu,  1  jnlce  inlet  valve,  1  knee  and  1  cross  support,  1  pas- 
sage-cock, 2  euide-eyes,  2  loosing  rods,  1  winch  cnuk,  and 
(saturer),  with  cover  and  drying  tube per  piece.. 

4  tubes  for  saturer  as  before    ....   do.... 

2  chalk  measuring  barrels,  each  with  two  cocks  ... each. . 

6  scum-filter  presses,  each  with  IH  chambers ;  each  chamber 

with  fluted  lateral  planes,  unscrewed  sieve  plates,  a  metal 
drilling  apparatus  ror  the  cloths,  and  an  outlet  cock,  the 
valvea  with  turned  wrought-iron  columns,  wrought-lron 
cones each. . 

1  stone-catcher,  with  sieve    

6  sugar  centrifugal  machines,  with  welded  drums  and  full  bot- 
tom-plates, witli  protecting  hoop  each.. 

1  complete  double  marii  macliino 

1  sugar  carriage  with  Juice-catcher 

2  iron  washing  basins,  with  pipe  connected  below  them,  snd  2 

I     outlet-cocks 

1  complete  c^>al  washing-machine,  with  wh^l  communiciitor 

{      entirely  of  iron 

,1  tilting  apparatus  for  the  same 

I  All  the  iron  parts  to  3  Langen  coal  heating- fumaci'.H,  with 
I  firing  in  tiers,  trisecte<l  lieu  ting-cylinders,  and  with  self- 
I  acting  withdrawing  spparat us,  excepting  dryer,  eacli  with 
28  cyliudei-H,  with  hard-soldered  cooling  pipe4  of  rthect- 
,      iron perpioce.. 

49  C  R— VOL  II 


I 


63.00 

L80 

.56 

.50 

1.10 


850lOO 
850.00 
100.00 


1,200.00 


1,000.00 


525.09 

3,500.00 
336.00 

364.00 

210.00 

126.00 

84.00 

42.00 

12.00 

20.  oa 


2,850.00* 
21.00* 

660.00* 

160.00^ 

560.00 

600.  OO 

1,732.50 

560.00 
2,650.00 


300.00- 


22;  069. 00* 
260.00 
46.00 
160.00 

880.00 

150. 0O> 


8, 400. 00 

3,400.00 

200.00 


7,200.00 
100.00 

6»00O.0O 

1,350.00 

120.90 

875.00' 

2,200.0<V 
150.00 


1,  950. 00  1        5, 850.  l<i» 
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ITo. 


Machinery,  fixtures,  Sco. 


Kilograms.     Prico.  TotsL 


50 

Mj 

52 
S3  ' 
M  • 

56 


M 

«7 

«0 
61 
412 

wi 

! 
«5 

ee 

68 


A.^Hachinbry  axd  ApriiRATUs^^^oiitinued 

Drying-platos  for  the  same,  with  resisters per  kilogram . . 

3  coUectmg-boxes  for  the  coal-heating  fVimaces,  with  dides, 
each 

2  water-pressure  engines,  including  hooping each. . 

3  coal  transport-carts do.... 

All  the  iron  paiis  to  a  lime-kiln,  with  8  firings  and  3  outlets, 

including  tin-case  and  pipe 

1  ooal-boiltng  apparatus,  with  3  barrels  of  1, 100|  and  1, 570| 
height  in  Ine  direct  plates  complete,  with  all  the  connecting 
pipes  below  them,  and  valves,  metal  slides,  tinned  wire- 
sieves  and  collueting-pipe 

1  double  chalk-slaking  uarrel,  with  clack-valves 

I  Ume- water  barrel,  with  fine  wrought-iron  grate  and  valve . .  . 

1  stirring  apparatus  to  the  lime-water,  with  wrought-iron  bar- 
rel   

1  lime-pump  of  22  per  cent.,  with  rod i. 

I  filling-funnel  for  the  filter 


70  : 

71 

72 


73 

74 
75 


76 
77 

78 ; 

70  I 

80 ; 

81 
82 

83 


3 
4 


I  filling- funnel  for  the  coal- boiling  apparatus 

1  exhaust-steam  box  for  the  Schfittenbach  apparatus  . . . .- 

1  lying-working  machine  with  365}  and  9SSi  uft,  with  patent 

regulator,  including  grappling  and  dosing  valve 

1  lying-machine  of  300|  and  525|  lift,  with  patent  regulator, 

mcluding  srappling  aiid  closingvalve  for  the  sugar-house. . 
1  lying-machme  of  235^  and  525  Im.  with  patent  regulator,  in- 

clu«ug  gmppling  and  closing  valve  for  the  coal-nouse 

1  machine  of  157|  and  26i>|  lift,  including  grappling  and  closing 
valve  for  the  Imie-station 

2  double-working  fecdin^-pumps  of  10<^  and  200f  lift,  includ- 
ing grappling  and  closuig  valve each. . 

1  balance  water-pumping  engine  of  365}  and  785|  lift,  with  2 
simple  working  water  pumx>s  of  315}  and  2  feeding^pumps 
of  1052,  iucludiug  hoopmg  and  valve 

1  balance  alr^uraping  engine  of  365}  and  785}  lift,  with  2  air- 

gumiifl  of  420}  and  2  faeaping-pumps  of  210},  including  hoop- 
ig  and  closing  valve   

Special  pipes  and  air-chamber per  kilogram.. 

2  pump- valves  uf  210}  each,  with  1  suction-bucket each . . 

1  carbonic-acid  steam-pump  of  470}  and  525}  lift,  including 

hooping  and  closing  valve 

1  safuty-val ve  for  the  carbonic-acid  pump 

1  retuni- valve 

Various  valves  with  red  brass  coney  and  spindles,  well-finished 
wrought-iron  columns  and  wrought-iron  fillets,  39},  52},  65}, 
7S^.  02},  105},  131},  at  28, 35. 45, 55, 63, 75, 105  marks each . . 

14  plugs  and  lormentiog-tubs.. each.. 

1  simple  giu  with  125-meter  chain  and  roller,  with  hold-fasts 
to  tue  same  to  the  lime-crane   

1  gin  with  double  communicator  and  12-meter  chain,  1  roller 
with  hold-fasts  to  it  

All  the  cast-iron  pipes  with  turned  fianges  and  bored  screw- 
holes  in  normal  lengths per  kilogram . . 

The  same  in  unnormiu  lengths  do  ... 

Special  knee  and  support  pipes do 

8  tilt-era,  about  115  to  9,200  kilograms,  5  montages,  1  retour  d' 
eati,3,600 per  kilogram . . 

Sieves  and  stands  to  the  filters do 


4.500 


Mark». 
22.00 

160.00 
800.00 
160.00 


2,400 


17.500 

2,000 

10,000 


10.00 


I 


12. 


800 
150 


25.00 
28.00 
32.00 

5L00 
0.75 


I 


Total  A :  1 


Jforftf. 

900.00 

48&oe 

1.600.00 
480.00 

2,000.00 


2,700.00 
320.00 
320.00 
300.00 

'  375.00 

30.00 

40.00 

425.00 

4.000LOO 

2,700.00 

2,000.00 

900LOO 

2,6001 00 

7.320.00 


8,580.00 
768.00 
270.00 

4. 000.00 

135.00 

75.00 


5^000.00 
140LOD 

275l00 

ar&oo 

4,375.00 

560.00 

3,200.00 

6,528.00 
112.50 

151.274.50 


B.— CorrEKSMiTii's  work. 

a  1.  Copper  vacuum  in  ball  form  of  2,040},  with  high  dome, 
double  bottom,  and  double  worm  of  80,  respectively,  105} 
and  conus  (milling  apparatus)  of  260} per  kilo'gram . . 

6.  All  the  water,  sti>am,  and  Juice  valves  in  triple  positions, 
per  kilogiam , 

c.  Vacuuui-baiTcIs  and  couipK*tti  conns  motion,  vacuum-gauge, 
thermometer,  gUiss  tubes,  eye-glasses,  and  India-rubber  co- 


2,750        270.00 
250*      270.00 


nus 


1  evaporating-apparatus.  standing  in  2  bodies  of  together  240 
square-mi'ter  hdatiiig-surlAce,  with  complete  garniture 

2  conden^iators  for  couus-iujection each . . 

Filtration  to  8  filters,  consiHtiug  in  8  cast-iron  pipes,  8  cast- 
iron  outlet-knees.  8  bi-ass  air-cocks,  8  brass  39}  Knee- valves, 
euutra  steam,  8  brassi  39}  knee-cocks  and  wat-er,  8  brass  39} 
knoo-cocks,  dam  juice,  8  brass  39|  knee-cocks,  thick  Juice,  8 
briMsSO}  passH^^e-cocks,  rising,  8  brass  39}  outlet-valves,  with 
complett^ copper-pipe  connection  (the  pi|»es  below)  .  ..each.. 

<>>i>per  worms  and  kuee per  kilogram . . 


1,000 


750.00 


7.42i00 
075.00 

675.10 

i5.eoaM 

I,500lOO 


650.00 
270.00 


1.500.00 
2,700.00 
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17a 


« 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

19 

17 


Mftohinery,  flxtares,  ice. 


B.>-C0PPKR8iiiTH*8  Work— GontinDed. 

Stndght  copper  pipes per  kilogram. . 

Boee  copper do — 

Hardaolaer do 

Borax do 

Tin. do.... 

SDiall  copper  ut^sils do — 

Wroaght-iron  plates do 

Yaxions  iron  screws 

Various  screws  with  tamed  heads  and  brass  female  screws. . . 
▼arioos  brass  valves  and  cocks  with  red  brass  cone  and 

eabe per  kilogram. . 

Wronght-iron  pipes,  32, 44,  57, 60,  82,  96,  108,  121,  13^,  at  1.69, 

1.80, 2.19, 2.70, 8.60, 4.19, 6.55, 7, 0.8, 60  marks  per  meter 

Tin  pipes  and  drying-stove  pans,  Ac per  kilogram. . 


fililograms.  I    Price. 


1,500 
1,200 
900 
200 
400 
300 
3,000 


24  .00 
22&00 
180.00 
180.00 
20flL00 
276.00 
100.00 


2,000  ,      370.00 


Total  B 


C— Othkb  iiBncLBa. 

Leather  strM»s,  girths,  tin  buckets,  Sohiitzenbach  boxes, 
screws,  Inm»-rui>ber  packings,  and  other  minor  articles. . .'. . 


BECAPTTULATION. 


A.— Machines  and  apparatus 

B.— <yoppersmith's  work 

C. — Other  articles 

P. — Unforeseen  things 


Total 

Total  in  United  States  gold 


3,000        100.00 


I- 


Total. 


Markt. 

3,600.00 

2,700.00 

1,620  00 

360.00 

aoaoo 

810.00 
3.600.00 

i.aooioo 

400.00 

5^400.00 

9,060.00 
3,000.00 


66^  305.00 


12,000.00 


151, 274. 60 
66,266.00 
12,000.00 
20,460.60 


250,000.00 
f59, 590.  00 


The  cost  of  machincr>'  for  a  manufactory  capable  of  working  up  500,000  kilograms  (or  500  tons)  dally, 
will  be  as  follows: 

2£ttrk9. 

A —Machines  and  apparatus 820,271.50 

B.— Coppersmith's  work 204,785.00 

C. — Other  articles 40,000.00 

D. — Unforeseen  things 35,943.50 

Total •. 700,000.00 

Total  in  United  States  gold $142,000.50 

About  6  per  cent  will  be  added  for  soaworthy  packing  and  for  delivering  on  board  steamer  at  Bre- 
men. 

J.  8.  POTTEB.  , 
TTiriTKD  States  Coxbulatb, 

Stuttgart,  April  5,  1880. 


BEET-SUGAR     PRODUCTION     AND    PROTECTION    TO    EM^ 

PLOYfiS  IN  FACTORIES  IN  GERMANY. 

Bep(  rt  by  Consul  FoXj  of  Brunswick, 

BEET-SUGAE  PEOPUCTION  IN  BRUNSWICK. 


In  reference  to  the  beet-sugar  campaign  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick 
in  1879-'80,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

There  were  in  operation  thirty  factories,  working  4,573,097  metercent- 
ner  beets,  against  twenty-nine  factories  which  worked  4,100,000  meter- 
centner  beets  in  the  i)receding  campaign ;  395,300  metercentner  of  sugar 
was  manufactured,  against  400,000  meterc-entner  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  will  thus  be  observed  that  one  more  factory  was  in  operation,  400,000 
metercentner  more  beets  raised,  yielding  a  trifle  less  sugar  than  in  the 
preceding  year.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  unfavorable  weather 
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during  the  summer  of  1879,  and  the  enormous  damage  done  by  cater- 
X>illars  (^'Eaupenfrass'')  in  certain  districts.  Both  of  these  circumstances 
affected  the  beets  materially.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
factories,  as  weU  as  the  farmers,  obtained  a  satisfactory  pecuniary  result. 
The  former,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  other  countries,  obtained 
higher  prices  than  previously  (viz,  68  marks  p^r  metercentner  against 
60  marks  in  1878-'79) ;  the  latter,  through  a  larger  yield  per  acre  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  labor,  production,  manufacture,  and 
refining  was  about  the  same  a«  in  former  campaigns.  — ^ 

The  sugar  manufacturers  in  this  duchy  are  now  engaged  with  the 
^'  water  question.''  The  large  quantities  of  water  used  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  sugar  naturally  becomes  fouled  by  the  organic  substances  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  so  that  the  streams  into  which  the 
waste  water  is  emptied  have  such  a  bad  odor  that  they  are  a  public 
nuisance  and  detrimental  to  health.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed 
to  remedy  this  evil,  one  to  deaden  the  organic  matter  by  absoiption, 
another  to  filter  the  water  by  running  it  over  gravel  and  sand  beds  and 
thence  into  neighboring  fields,  where  it  will  then  do  service  as  manure. 
Various  experiments  will  be  made  in  the  next  campaign.  I  shall  repoit 
fully  upon  the  result  obtained. 

.  PROTECTION  OF  EM1*L0Y6s  IN  FACTORIES. 

A  further  question  which  will  affect  manufacturing  interests  in  Ger- 
many generally  is  the  proposed  new  law  in  relation  to  the  protection 
of  employes  in  factories  against  injury  and  loss  of  life.  Should  the  law 
pass  in  its  present  sweeping  form,  it  must  embarrass  the  manufacturers, 
to  say  the  least.  In  anticipatiou  of  this,  several  of  tha  leading  industrial 
establishments  in  this  city  have  circulated  a  petition  designed  to  be 
presented  to  the  German  Parliament,  setting  forth  the  many  objections 
to  the  law  in  its  present  form,  and  requesting  a  modification  of  the  same. 
It  is  maintained  that  the.  proposed  law  oversteps  the  mark — ^is  too 
special,  and  detrimental  to  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employ^.  Its 
enforcement  would  require  Aany  factories  to  remain  idle  for  some  time, 
a  general  rebuilding  and  remodelling  being  necessary  to  meet  with  its 
requirements.    The  petition  prays: 

1.  That  the  law  to  be  passed  be  simply  a  general  law  to  afford  the 
workmen  in  factories  protection  against  injury  and  loss  of  life, 

2.  That  all  special  provisions  be  in  the  form  of  working  regulations, 
so  drawn  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  branch  of  manufacture. 

3.  That  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  formation  of  regulations 
for  the  working  of  each  individual  branch  of  manufacture  be  left  to  a 
commission  composed  of  experienced  practical  men. 

The  passage  of  this  law  is  considered  a  political  necessity,  as  it  wiU 
wrench  an  important  weapon  from  tlie  hands  of  the  agitators  and  leaders 
of  the  Social-Democratic  party,  which  organization  exerts  no  incon- 
siderable influence  in  this  community. 

WILLIAMS  C.  FOX. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Brun8xic!<,  May  13,  1880. 
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TECHXICAL   EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Beport^  by  Consul  Pottery  of  Stuttgart^  on  the  Royal  Technical  High  School 
University  of  Stuttgart^  and  on  the  comparative  value  of  degrees  con- 
ferred by  American  and  German  Universities. 

THE  ROYAL  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  STUTTGART.* 

The  Technical  High  School,  or,  as  it  was  recently  called,  '<  The  Boyal 
Polytechnicum,"  in  Stuttgart,  on  the  25th  of  last  October,  1879,  cele- 
brated, by  a  saccession  of  brilliant  festivals,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  foundation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inangnration  of  a  new  and 
beautiful  wing,  which  has  been  added  to  the  imposing  structure  already 
existing.  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  bring  to  notice  the  origin, 
growth,  course  of  studies,  management,  and  general  government  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  technical  schools  of  Germany. 

The  building. — ^The  Technical  High  School  building  is  a  massive  struct- 
ure in  renaissance  style,  with  two  facades— one  fronting  on  Allen  street^ 
and  the  other,  the  new  wing,  on  See  street.  The  new  wing,  though 
strictly  harmonizing  in  style  with  the  older  part  of  the  building,  has 
some  beauties  peculiar  to  itself.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  its  situation, 
overlooking,  as  it  does,  the  celebrated  ^'  Stadt  Oarden,''  with  its  artistic- 
ally and  botanically  arranged  beds  of  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers,  its 
tropical  plants,  and  rich  collection  of  conifera,  sparkling  fountains,  &c. 
Its  portal,  a  masterpiece  in  architecture  and  workmanship,  is  embel- 
lish^ witn  two  statues  standing  in  niches  on  either  side,  one  represent- 
ing the  revival  of  science,  in  Keppler,  the  other  a  revival  of  art,  in  Al- 
brecht  Diirer.  The  caryatides  at  the  portals  of  both  wings  represent 
.Science,  with  the  star^  and  Art,  with  the  flame. 

Ten  statues,  aUegoncal  representations  of  the  various  technological 
studies,  are  flanked  by  bass-reliefs,  which,  with  the  Corinthian  columns 
supiH)rtiug  each  story,  gives  the  building  a  CTand  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

The  vestibule  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  marble  pillars,  the  deli- 
<iate  color  of  which  (rouge  antique)  harmonizes  effectively  with  the  pre- 
vailing colors  in  the  great  hall  and  on  the  grand  stairway  that  leads  to 
the  second  story. 

The  ornamentation  is  Italian,  and  perfect  in  its  simple  elegance.  The 
surrounding  paintings,  which  represent  the  different  branches  of  tech- 
nology, were  executed  in  Munich,  and  are  masterpieces  of  art. 

The  hall  of  conference,  which  is  entered  from  the  vestibule,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  very  x)leasant  apartment,  and  its  social  characteristics  leave 
impressions  with  the  visitor  which  are  most  agreeabl.e. 

The  prevailing  tint  is  a  warm  brown,  and  the  ceiUng  is  divided  into 
nine  fields,  containing  the  arms  and  devices  of  the  nine  greatest  techni- 
cal institutions  of  Germany,  viz,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  Dresden, 
<3arlsruhe,  Daimstadt,  Hanover,  Braunschweig,  and  Aachen. 

The  motto',  visible  on  the  scroll  of  the  royal  arms,  "^o»  oditartetn  nisi 
ignarusJ^  must  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  feel  the  natural  sat- 
isfaction that  the  sight  of  the  harmonious  whole  conveys. 

The  new  building  contains  altogether  103  halls  and  rooms,  several  of 
the  finest  of  which,  on  the  top  story,  are  devoted  to  the  libraries  and 

*I  desire  to  acknowledge,  gratefuUy.  my  obligations  to  Prof.  C.  Lobenbofer,  of  the 
Boyal  Technical  High  School  University,  for  the  information  contained  in  the  report 
regarding  the  course  of  studies,  government,  dS&c,  of  the  institution. — J.  S.  Potter. 
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reading  rooms.    The  whole  is  heated  by  a  combiuation  of  steam  and 
hot  air. 

The  institution. — The  idea  of  forming  a  polytechnic  institution  in  Wiir- 
temberg  was  first  suggested  in  the  year  1825.  Similar  institutions  then 
existed  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  their  principal  object  being  to  teach, 
practically,  different  branches  of  trades.  This  was  not  precisely  what 
Wurtemberg  wanted,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  expense 
was  great.  It  desired,  rather,  a  scientific  preparation  for  the  traders  in 
general — a  school  for  fabricants,  merchants,  apothecaries,  miners, 
builders,  &c.  Military  technic  might  be  added  in  course  of  time,  and, 
in  any  case,  future  teachers  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  realschool.  A 
plan  to  this  end,  after  having  taken  several  years  to  mature,  was  laid 
before  the  King  by  the  minister  of  the  home,  church,  and  school  depart- 
ment, on  the  22d  of  March,  1829.  An  eighth  class  was  projwsed  to  be 
added  to  the  seven  existing  classes  in  the  Stuttgart  Realschool,  in  which 
the  principal  branches  tanght  should  be  mathematics,  technology,  tech- 
nical mechanics,  and  technical  chemistry.  Subordinate  branches  of  in- 
struction were  to  be  instituted,  consisting  of  bookkeeping,  science  of  art, 
history  of  art,  &c. 

Two  head  masters  were  to  be  appointed.  On  the  29tii  of  March  the 
King  gave  his  sanction  to  the  new  undertaking,  and  the  trial  lectures  of 
the  candidates  for  the  newly-formed  classes  took  place  on  the  2d  of  May. 
On  the  15th  of  May  the  private  decent  in  Tiibingen,  Dr.  Heigelin,  was 
appointed  for  the  branches  of  descriptive  geometry,  constrnctive  tech- 
nology, history  of  art,  criticism  on  art,  &c.,  and  Dr.  Degen,  of  Stuttgart, 
was  appointed  for  the  branches  of  general  and  technical  chemistry,  gen- 
eral instruction  in  engineering,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  &c.  At  tiie 
same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise 
the  new  institution.  The  committee  was  called  "scliool  council,''  and 
consisted  of  the  rector  of  the  realschool,  the  director  of  the  school  of 
art,  three  masters  of  the  institution,  two  counsellors  of  state  for  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  agricultural  society,  and  two  counsellors  of  state  for  the 
central  seat  of  the  society  for  commerce.  The  school  opened  in  October 
of  the  year  1829,  and  occupied  a  building  in  King  street,  erected  in  the 
year  1807,  by  King  Friedrick,  for  the  oflftcers  of  the  guard,  and  hence  it 
was  called  "the  officers'  pavillion.''  The  success  of  the  school  was  so 
marked  that  in  the  year  1832  a  new  organization  was  requisite. 

The  institution  at  this  time  asserted  its  independence  by  separating, 
in  a  measure,  from  the  realschool,  and  establishing  itself  as  a  ^^Mechan- 
ics' Institution,"  with  three  annual  terms.  The  number  of  head  teach- 
ers was  increased  to  6 — one  for  pure  mathematics;  one  for  mechanics 
and  engineering ;  one  for  i^hysics  and  chemistry ;  one  for  descriptive 
geometry  and  building ;  one  for  architecture,  and  one  for  plastic  art  and 
ornamentation. 

In  the  first  term  all  the  pupils  had  to  attend  every  class.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  the  pupils  w^re  allowed  to  choose  the  branches  of 
study,  according  to  their  future  calling.  For  the  examination  of  the 
first  term  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  was  required. 

The  pupils  entered  at  the  age  of  14  and  15  years. 

In  1852  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  200,  about  a  thini 
of  whom  were  architects. 

Again  plans  were  made  for  the  enlargeiheut  of  the  institution.  A 
higher  grade  of  instruction  was  considered  desirable  for  those  who  pro- 
posed to  become  architects,  engineers  and  builders,  and  Merchants.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  institution  was,  therefore,  revis^  in  the  year  18St5-'36, 
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aad  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  school  by  the  addition  of  a 
higher  fourth  course,  and  the  introduction  of  other  branches  of  in- 
struction, as  also  by  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers,  was  gen- 
erally recognized.  Means  to  carry  out  this  extension  were  granted  by 
the  state :  in  the  year  1838-'39  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  building^ 
were  made,  and  in  January,  1840,  the  institution  received  the  name  of 
*'  Royal  Polytechnic  School.'' 

There  were  at  this  time  four  terms.  A  student,  to  be  admitted,  was^ 
required  to  be  at  least  14J  years  of  age.  The  instruction  of  the  first 
course  or  term  was  purely  preparatory,  and  comprfsed  arithmetic  to  the 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  free-hand 
dr^win^,  languages  (German,  French,  and  English),  geography,  history, 
and  religion,  and  a  full  attendance  by  every  regular  pujiil  was  required. 
The  instruction  in  the  three  upper  courses  comprised  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  trigonometry,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  en- 
gineering, natural  historj^,  chemistry,  and  physics,  in  addition  to  the 
special  technical  studies  of  construction  of  buildings,  building  in  gen- 
eral, machinery',  building  of  streets,  bridges,  and  aqueducts. 

The  number  of  lessons  in  the  first  division  were  fixed,  for  the  time 
being,  at  20;  in  the  second  division,  at  7  to  11,  according  to  the  calling. 

Four  different  professions  or  callings  were  recognized — the  mechanic 
technical,  the  technical  chemic,  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  com- 
nerce. 

The  staff'  of  teachers  was  raised  to  six  head  professors  of  science,  two 
of  art,  and  a  number  of  assistant  and  si>ecific  masters. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  theoretical  education  of  the  tech- 
nologist was  accomplished  at  the  age  of  18  years.  If  he  commenced 
b'usiness  life  at  this  early  age  he  could  not  i)088ibly  have  obtained  ad- 
van^jement  enough  for  self  dependence,  and  would  have  felt  himself  im- 
X)erfectly  prepared  and  without,  necessarj'  practical  knowledge.  It  was 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  complaints  were  made  that  the  institution 
did  not  accomplish  what  was  expected  from  it,  and  the  wish  was  expressed 
that  the  age  fixed  for  admittance  should  be  raised.  In  consequence  of 
these  complaints,  the  first,  or  preparatory  class,  was  abolished  and  the 
age  of  admittance  fixed  at  15  years.  A  preparatory  class  was  added, 
as  eighth  or  upper  class,  to  the  realschool,  with  two  divisions,  one  re- 
served for  preparation  tor  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  other  for  the 
completion  of  the  studies  of  those  students  who  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering the  polytechnic. 

This  arrangement  was  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  what  did  not  then 
exist  in  Stuttgart — the  upper  realschool.  In  addition  to  this,  the  so- 
called  winter  student<s,  consisting  mostly  of  future  artisans,  were  no 
longer  admitted  to  the  polytechnic  school,  a  separate  school — ^Mechanics^ 
Institute — being  provided  for  them  in  the  year  1845.  To  the  three  re- 
maining classes  in  the  polytechnic  school  were  then  added  two  higheir 
courses  or  classes,  in  which  students  studying  architecture  in  all  its 
branches  were  given,  within  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fitting  themselves  fully  for  the  state  examination. 

This  new  organization  commenced  operations  on  the  8d  of  March, 
1847.  The  principal  difference  in  the  plan  of  instruction  consistod  in 
the  separation  of  the  purely  theoretical  branches  common  to  all  poly- 
technic students  from  the  branches  of  study  requisite  for  special  aim» 
and  callings.  This  separation  was  effected  as  follows :  The  purely  thee- 
retical  branches  were  taught  in  the  first  two  classes;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  were  reserved  for  the  students  of  special  branches.  The 
middle,  third  year  formed  a  medium,  when  higher  mechanics,  practical 
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geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  miaeralogy,  and  geognosy,  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  drawing  requisite  for  diverse  callings,  such  as  diaw- 
ings  for  buildings,  machines,  &c.,  were  taught. 

The  staff  of  masters  in  the  i)olytechnic  school  was  then  increased,  first 
to  8,  and  in  the  year  1849  to  10  head-masters — 3  for  architecture,  2  for 
jnathematics,  1  for  physics,  1  for  chemistry,  1  for  natural  history,  1  for 
^construction  of  machinery,  and  1  for  engineering.  For  the  same  year 
the  institution  of  repetents  (under-masters)  was  introduced.  The  duty 
of  such  under-masters  was  to  attend  the  different  lectures  and,  at  fixed 
hours,  to  give  repetition  of  the  same,  partly  in  lecturing  and  partly  in 
the  form  of  examination  to  students  who  could  not  otherwise  keep  up 
with  the  class. 

The  revolution  year,  1848,  was  productive  of  demands  for  fresh  re- 
forms. A  number  of  polytechnic  students  seized  the  opportunity  then 
presented  for  sending  a  petition  direct  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  and 
school  department,  ^m  which  the  ministry  for  ihe  home  department 
had  previously,  been  separated,  with  a  list  of  their  grievances  and  pro- 
jects of  reform.  These  projects  consisted  in  the  perfecting  of  special 
schools  for  special  branches,  the  separation  of  preparatory  classes,  which 
would  be  closed  by  an  examination  for  matriculation,  and  a  change  in 
the  order  of  examinations  in  architecture. 

These  so-called  reforms  have  only  to  some  extent  been  in  practice 
since  that  time,  but  have  now  been  fully  recognized  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion which  has  just  taken  place  in  the  new  departure,  as  the  ^^  Technical 
High  School." 

About  the  year  1856,  much  was  said  about  the  necessity  of  practical 
studies,  and  many  plans  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  were  suggested. 
Among  others,  the  plan  of  preparing  work-rooms  inside  the  building 
was  proposed  and  adopted.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  morning 
hours  should  be  devoted  to  study  and  the  afternoon  hours  to  practice  in 
the  work-rooms. 

During  the  vacation,  the  work-rooms  were  open  to  all  students  who 
wished  to  make  use  of  them,  and  the  middle  year  of  the  whole  course 
was  to  be  devoted  to  practical  study.  These  arrangements,  however, 
did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  year  of  practical  study  was  given 
up.  The  teachers  became  convinced  that  an  interruption  in  the  course 
of  study  was  not  advisable,  and  the  attendance  in  the  work-rooms,  there- 
fore, became  sparse,  and,  during  the  vacation,  wholly  ceased.  In  the 
prospectus  it  is  still  mentioned  that  the  opportunity  is  given  for  practi- 
cal labor  in  the  work-rooms,  but  no  one  is  inclined  to  make  practical 
work  a  condition  for  further  study.  , 

The  endeavor  of  the  direction  of  the  school,  to  promote  a  practical 
tendency  in  the  course  of  instruction,  was  very  successful. 

When  the  icstitution  became  a  polytechnic  school,  a  council  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  it  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  school  constituted 
s,  majority.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  opinion  was  universally 
adopted  that  the  school  coiUd  flourish  only  by  becoming  independent 
and  relying  upon  a  government  of  its  own  creation.  As  this  opinion 
gained  ground  the  foUowing  changes  were  suggested:  Separation  of 
preparatory  from  special  studies,  and  different  buildings  for  both ;  clas- 
sical studies,  as  a  rule,  for  preparation  for  the  higher  technical  studies: 
the  technical  preparatory  school  was  to  be  the  realgymnasium  without 
Greek,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  upper  gymnasium.  At  its  close 
there  were  to  be  matriculation  examinations,  and  two  or  three  years  were 
to  be  devoted  to  practice,  and  then  admittance  to  the  technical  acad- 
emy ;  the  realschools  were  to  cease  to  be  the  preparatory  schools  for 
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theJiK>ly technic ;  and  the  polytechnic  was  to  be  directed  by  a  company, 
composed  of  the  head  professors,  and  by  a  president,  chosen  periodically 
from  their  midst,  to  be  called  ''rector''  or  "director.'' 

After  many  argaments  in  favor  of  and  against  these  propositions,  they 
were  declared  impracticable. 

It  was  objecte<l,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  complete  separation  of 
the  schools  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  expense;  that 
the  valuable  collections  could  not  be  doubled  and  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors raised  at  the  rate  required ;  that  no  polytechnic  institution  had 
limited  itself  to  exclusive  instruction  in  special  branches ;  and  that, 
finally,  both  schools  should  co-operate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  constitute 
a  sort  of  check  uj>ou  each  other  in  going  to  extremes,  and  from  becom- 
ing too  practical.  There  was  CA'idently  no  thought  at  that  time  of  mak- 
ing the  polytechnic  a  high  school  from  which  the  preparatory  school 
was  to  be  completely  separated. 

The  school  committee  proposed  to  appoint  a  principal  for  the  poly- 
technic who  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  professor,  and  who  should  be 
assisted  and  controlled  by  a  school  committee  in  which  the  referee  of 
the  board  of  education  should  be  member  ex  officio.  The  analogy  of 
the  university,  with  regard  to  change  of  principal,  did  not,  it  was  said, 
hold  good  for  the  polytechnic. 

There,  comi>etition  formed  a  x)art  among  the^rofessors ;  here,  that 
was  not  the  case,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  insmiction  being  entirely 
different.  In  the  polytechnic  school  a  firmer  control  was  requisite  over 
teachers  as  well  as  students.  These  views  led  to  the  polytechnic  school 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  board  of 
education,  however,  strongly  opposed  this  proceeding,  asserting  that 
the  scientific  character  of  the  polytechnic  school  ought  to  be  maintained 
at  any  cost,  and  that  the  importance  which  the  board  of  trade  gave  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  director  over  the  school  was  totally  wrong 
in  principle;  that,  in  short,  the  polytechnic  was  not  likely  to  submit 
long  to  a  bureaucratic  rule  which  represented  only  individual  views. 

Ai'ter  lengthened  discussions,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
was,  in  1860,  nominated  extraordinaiy  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  supervision  of  such  educa- 
tional institutions  as  were  connected  chiefly  with  commercial  life,  and 
especially  with  the  Polytechnic  School  and  Mechanics'  Institute.  Cir- 
cumstances occurred,  however,  which  rendered  necessary  a  new  organ- 
ization as  early  as  the  year  1862.  In  February  of  this  year  a  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  ministry,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Polytech- 
nic School  should  be  divided  into  two  grand  divisions — a  lower  and  an 
upper  division ;  the  lower  with  three  classes,  and  the  upper  with  four 
sections,  architecture,  engineering,  constniction  .of  machinery,  and 
cbemical  technics.  Each  class  of  the  lower  and  each  section  of  the  up- 
per division  were  to  have  a  special,  x)eriodically  chosen  principal.  The 
whole  institution  was  to  be  placed  directly  under  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  and  directed  by  a  i)ermanent  rector,  who  was  to  be  assisted 
by  a  suboidinate  committee,  consisting  of  the  principals  of  the  four 
sections  and  one  of  the  principals  of  the  three  classes,  together  with 
the  teachers'  committee,  which  was  composed  of  the  whole  staff  of  teach- 
ers and  professors. 

This  plan  was  modified  as  follows:  The  lower  or  mathematical  divis- 
ion was  to  consist  of  but  two  classes,  with  a  permanent  rector  at  the 
head.  The  upper  or  technical  division  was  to  consist  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  sections,  which  were  to  be  governed  by  a  director  chosen 
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annaally.    This  organization  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  April 
16, 1862. 

The  technologist  now  began  his  regular  education  with  the  eight 
classes  of  the  realschool.  At  16  years  of  age,  after  an  examination,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  mathematical  division  of  tlie  iwlytechnic,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  higher  mathematics,  with  theoretical  mechanics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  botany,  and  zoology  were  completed.  After  the 
completion  of  the  studies  of  this  division,  the  technical  matricnlation 
examinations  could  be  made,  which,  if  passed,  gave  the  right  to  a  shorter 
military  service,  and  to  the  reception  of  scholarships,  but  was  not  a 
sine  qua  non  for  entrance  to  the  technical  division.  In  the  technical  di- 
vision three  years  was  the  time  generally  required,  so  that  study  was 
completed  at  the  age  of  21  years.  The  number  of  professors  who 
formed  the  committee  was,  at  this  period,  20,  with  24  other  teachers  and 
assistants.  In  this  manner  the  polytechnic  school  retained  in  its  organ- 
ization its  preparatory  school,  and  the  wish  of  the  teachers'  convent  or 
committee  was  fulfilled.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  conflicting  in- 
fluences consequent  thereupon  became  apparent  in  complaints  and  al- 
leged grievances. 

The  sections  tor  engineering  and  construction  of  buildings  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  achieved  by  the  mathematical  di- 
vision. They  maintAned  that  the  students  entering  the  technical  divis- 
ion were  imperfectly  prepared ;  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
students  of  the  mathematical  division  graduated ;  that,  with  respect  to 
mathematics,  too  much  was  required.  A  good  deal  was  said  on  both 
sides,  imtil  finally  a  prevailing  opinion  existed  that  the  separation  of  the 
preparatory  schools  from  the  technical  school  was,  after  all,  the  natural 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  first  step  toward  the  extension  of  the  technical  division  and  ulti- 
mate separation  of  the  preparatory  school  was  taken  July  18, 1870,  by 
the  addition  of  two  new  special  classes — x  mathematic-natural-historici 
class,  and  a  class  for  general  instruction. 

By  this  arrangement  it  was  possible  to  rank  each  professor — there 
were  now  20 — in  a  special  or  professional  branch  or  class,  and  firom  pro- 
fessional school,  or  cla«s  boards,  which  could  strengthen  themselves  still 
further  with  assistant  teachers,  who,  by  discussing  all  x>oint8  connected 
with  their  special  classes  beforehand,  would  simplify  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  and  teachers'  convent,  and  help  them  to  reach  their  con- 
clusions in  a  more  direct  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  study  of  mathe- 
matics would  then  also  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  study  of  technics^ 
and  the  mathematical  division  would  be  considered  as  entirely  prepara- 
tory. 

The  higher  mathematical  studies,  particularly  special  branches,  could 
also  be  apportioned  to  the  mathematic-natural-historical  division,  with- 
out fear  of  overburdening  the  mathematical  division  or  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  technical  studies. 

From  this  time  each  professional  class  chose  its  own  principal  (for- 
merly appointed  by  the  teachers'  convent),  and  the  principals  of  the 
professional  classes  being  members  of  the  general  committee,  each  class 
or  school  had  the  power  of  speaking  for  its  own  interests.  It  was  at 
the  same  time,  established  as  a  fixed  rule  that  an  ordinary  student  could 
only  be  admitted  into  a  professional  class  after  having  graduated. 

This  matriculation  examination  was  soon  after  made  a  condition  of 
admittance  to  examination  for  state  offices.  Examinations  for  diplomas 
were  also  introduced  in  the  various  profei<sional  classes,  in  order  to  give 
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students,  at  the  close  of  their  studies,  an  opportunity  of  i)roving  the 
amount  of  knowledge  attained. 

Up  to  this  date  these  examinations  had  been  made  principally  by  non- 
Wiirttembergians  (they  not  being  admitted  to  the  state  examinations), 
and  by  those  attending  the  class  for  construction  of  machinery,  as  state 
examination  in  this  branch  had  not  yet  been  provided  for. 

The  last  step  necessary  to  raise  the  polytechnic  to  a  technical  high 
school — the  separation  of  the  mathematicaf  di\ision — ^was  considerably 
simplified,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  by  the  extension,  in  1671. 
of  the  former  technical  division  of  the  gymnasium  (Latin  or  classical 
school)  to  ten  classes,  and  the  Stuttgart  real  (technical)  school,  in  1873, 
to  9  classes.  The  real-gymnasium  ftechnic  classic)  proved  itself  per- 
fectly capable,  with  its  ten  classes,  or  fully  preparing  for  the  technical 
division,  with  the  exception  of  mechanics,  and  as  that  coiild  well  form 
a  part  of  the  polytechnic  programme,  nothing  pi  evented  the  pupil  of  the 
real-gynasium  from  entering  the  technical  division  after  having  passed 
his  examination.  It  was  then  clear  that  the  upper  realschools,  if  allowed 
two  more  classes,  would  have  the  same  right. 

In  1874  the  ways  and  menns  to  the  separation  of  the  mathematical 
division  were  discussed  under  the  presidency  of  his  excellency  the  min- 
ister of  church  and  schools,  on  which  occasion  it  w^as  determined  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1875  the  10th  class  of  the  upper  real  school  should  be 
opened,  and  class  I  of  the  mathematical  division  should  cease,  and  that 
in  the  autumn  of  187C  class  II  should  also  cease. 

The  change  i)rojected  with  regard  to  examinations  was  also  effected. 
In  the  place  of  the  technical  matriculation  examination,  the  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  real-gymnasium  was  made  the  condition  of  admit- 
tance. The  architects  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
mathematical  and  natural  historical  knowledge  required  at  such  closing 
examination.  / 

In  the  first  state  examination  in  building,  chemistry  and  geognosy 
were  not  required  of  the  candidates  for  architecture,  so  that  henceforth 
only  branches  connected  with  actual  practice  (not  merely  theoretical  sub- 
jects) are  to  be  treated ;  engineers,  however,  require  of  their  candidates 
a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  In 
this  branch  the  candidate  generally  must,  in  two  years'  time  from  his  en- 
trance into  the  polytechnic,  pass  a  second  and  special  examination,  in 
which  he  is  required  to  give  proof  of  a  higher  mathematic-natural-scien- 
tific  knowledge.  To  this  end  a  preparatory  examination  is  held  at  the 
close  of  each  school  year,  to  which  ordinary  students  only  have  access. 
and  in  which  students  are  examined  in  higher  analysis,  mechanics,  ana 
relative  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geognosy.  The 
passing  of  this  examination  is  a  condition  of  admittance  to  the  first  state 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  engineering  branch. 

In  the  year  1876  the  present  new  organization  of  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute received  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty  the  Kingof  Wtirttembergy 
and  was  entered  upon  without  delay. 

The  course  of  the  technologist  in  this  institution  is  now  as  follows : 
The  preparatory  schools  are  the  real-gymnasium  and  the  10-class  real 
institutions  of  the  countrj'^,  and  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  enti- 
tled to  admittance  to  the  polytechnic  as  ordinary  students.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  classical  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  admittance  to  the  chemic,. 
mathetnatic-natural-scientific,  ^and  general  instruction  branch  classes^ 
and  also  to  admittance  to  the  other  branch  classes  after  one  year's  satis- 
factory study  in  the  same. 

Admittance  to  the  polytechnic  takes  place,  usually,  at  the  age  of  18 
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years.  The  time  of  study  is,  for  the  technologist,  from  3  to  3^  years. 
At  the  close  of  this  term  the  state  examination  in  building,  for  ai*ehltects 
and  engineers  (to  which  only  ordinary  students  are  admitted),  takes 
place.  An  examination  for  diplomas  closes  the  conrse  of  study  for  the 
chemist  and  constructor  of  machines. 

In  the  mathematic  natural  scientific  and  general  instruction  class,  the 
students  of  all  branches  are  given  the  opportunity  of  extending  their 
knowledge.  The  candidate  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  especially, 
can,  in  this  class,  attend  all  branches  requisite  for  his  examinations  as 
real  teacher  or  technal  professor.  For  the  latter  examination  two  yearh' 
study  is  usually  sufficient. 

I  have  thus  followed  the  course  of  the  polytechnic,  or,  to  give  it  its 
new  name,  the  Technical  High  School  University,  from  its  rise  to  the 
present  day,  and  have  shown  how,  beginning  humbly,  it  struggled  bravely 
and  perseveringly  for  existence,  and  how,  conquering  all  difficulties, 
among  which  not  the  least  formidable  were  old  customs  and  prejudices, 
it  has  created  for  itself  a  name  and  position  which  ranks  among  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany.  Its  friemls  can  look  back 
with  pride  on  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  feel  that  they  were  fully 
justified  in  celebrating  its  first  grand  jubilee  with  pomp  and  splendor. 
There  was  an  admirable  display  of  refined  taste  and  artistic  fitness  in 
the  selection  of  festivities  for  the  occasion.  The  ball  was  preceded  by 
brilliant  life  pictures,  whose  living  models,  descending  from  the  dais, 
danced  in  the  rich  and  quaint  costumes  of  a  bygone  age  to  an  old-world 
melody.  The  torch-light  procession,  in  which  each  corps,  headed  by 
picturesquely  attired  banner-bearers,  was  preceded  by  tastefully -arranged 
symbols  of  their  particular  branch  of  study  or  profession,  and  attracted 
general  admiration. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  studients  of  yore,  whose  experience  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  dated  fifty  years  back,  and  they,  with  students 
of  all  the  intervening  years,  sat  dpwn  with  the  professor  and  teacher  of 
the  modern  day,  and  exchanged  warm  and  heartfelt  words  of  congratu- 
lation and  fellowship. 

This  interesting  and  harmonious  occasion  was  a  fitting  dose  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  existence  of  this  great  institution,  as  well  as  a  most  ap 
propriate  augury  for  the  continued  harmony  and  prosperity  of  its  future 
career. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Xmnber  of  professors, — The  present  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
in  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  University  is  as  follows: 

Head  masters,  or  professors 26 

Branch  and  assistant  masters 19 

Repetouts,  or  masters  for  repetition 4 

Assistants 5 

Private  doconts 22 

Total 76 

Number  of  students. — The  number  of  students  for  the  winter  term  ot 
1878-79  were  447.  These  were  divided  among  the  different  branches  of 
study  as  follows : 

Architecture ^ 19S 

Engineering 6d 

Construction  of  machinery 28 

Chemical  technics W 

Mathematics  and  natural  science ^ 82 

General  branches 13 
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Daring  the  sammer  term  of  the  year  1879  the  number  of  students 
was  379,  dhided  among  the  diflFerent  branches  as  follows : 

Architectare 166 

Engineering 52 

Constractiou  of  machinery 29 

Chemical  technics •••     49 

Mathematical (i6 

General  branches 17 

Total ^. 379 

Attendance. — ^The  average  attendance  during  the  year  1878-79, 
enumerated  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  attendance  in  the  winter  term  with 
the  addition  of  those  who  entered  during  the  summer,  was  486,  divided 
as  follows: 

From  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg *. 268 

From  other  countries , 218 

Of  the  latter  number  the  students  came  from  the  following  countries : 

From  the  several  states  belonging  to  German  Empire 104 

From  other  European  states 97 

From  countries  outside  of  Europe 17 

Total 218 

Xationalities  of  students, — The  representation  ^of  nationalities  in  the 
institution  stands  thus: 

From  Switzerland 59 

From  Prussia 50 

From  Austria- Hungary 15 

F'rom  Bavaria 15 

From  North  America 13 

From  Baden 11 

From  Russia 11 

From  Hamburg 8 

From  Saxony \ 5 

From  Oldenburg 4 

From  England 4 

From  Italy..- 4 

From  Hesse 1 2 

From  Mechlenbur^ 2 

f^rom  Braunschweig 1 

From  Alsace ■. 1 

From  Reuss 1 

From  Bulgaria 1 

From  France,  1;  Norway,  1;  Sweden,  1 S 

From  Anstralia,  1;  Asia  Minor,  1 2 

The  standing  of  these  486  students  for  the  year  1878-79  is  recorded 
thus: 

General  or  ordinary  students 297 

Extraordinary  students ^.  189 

Total 486 

Age  of  students, — The  average  age  of  all  the  students  during  the  year 
1878--'79  was  21  years  and  5  months. 

Students  under  18  years  of  age 18 

Stndeuts  between  iS  and  20  years  of  age 146 

Students  between  20  and  25  years  of  age 277 

Students  above  25  years  of  age 45 

The  largest  number  of  students  attending  the  institution  in  any  one 
year  occurred  in  1872-73,  when  the  number  reached  614. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have  attended  the  school  during 
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the  ^fby  years  of  its  existence,  from  the  autamn  of  1S29  to  the  autumn 
of  1879,  was  7,403. 

The  number  of  lectures  given  during  the  past  year  was,  during  the 
winter  term,  110,  and  during  each  week  256  hourly  lessons  lu  lecture 
form,  and  193  in  practical  form.  This  does  not  include  studies  in  the 
laboratories. 

During  the  winter  term  each  student  attended,  on  an  average,  29 
hourly  lessons  per  week,  and  during  the  summer  term  27  per  week. 

Stipends. — ^During  the  past  year  stipends  were  granted  to  47  students, 
the  funds  being  raised  partly  by  the  jubilee  or  anniversary  dotation 
and  partly  by  the  dotation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  study. 
Eighty-eight  students  studied  during  the  year  free  of  all  charges. 

Frizes. — Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  In  architecture^  to  a  student 
from  Frankfort,  for  the  plan  of  a  building  in  which  large  balls  were  to 
be  given.  In  engineering^  to  a  student  in  Stuttgart,  for  a  plan  for  a  canal 
between  Cannstatt  and  Heilbronu.  In  general  branches^  to  a  student 
from  Berne,  Switzerland,  for  a  work  with  the  motto  "In  nova  fert 
ammus  mutatas  dicere  formas."  Also,  to  a  student  from  Mengen,  for  a 
work  with  the  motto  ^^AttemptoJ"  Besides  these  prizes,  a  number  of 
eertificates  of  merit  were  awarded. 

UNIVERSITY  AND    GOLLEaE    DEGBEES    IN  UNITED    STATES  AND  GEE- 
MANY. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  higher  education  in 
Germany  is  the  esteem  in  which  university  honors  are  held  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  This  is  especially  striking  to  an  American  who  is  not  ac- 
•customed  to  regard  a  man  possessing  a  college  diploma  as  having  any 
merits  or  qualifications  superior  to  those  of  the  person  who  does  not  pos- 
sess such  a  document. 

If  search  is  made  for  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the 
two  peoples,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  in  Germany  a  diploma 
has  a  certain  well-determined  value,  while  in  America  it  has,  at  best,  a 
very  indefinit<e  one.  With  the  one  it  readily  inspires  confidence,  and 
with  the  other  it  does  not. 

In  Germany  proper  there  are  21  univerities,  with  2,000  teachers  and 
21,000  students.  These  universities  are  all  national,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  learned  societies,  are  the  only  institutions  empowered 
to  confer  degrees.  In  this  must  be  recognized  the  marked  wisdom  of 
the  state ;  and  just  here,  too,  will  be  seen  the  reason  for  the  greater  worUi 
of  a  German  diploma. 

In  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  Germany  the  national 
soon  obtained  the  supremacy  over  private  schools,  and  this  supremacy 
has  been  steadily  maintained  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  latter. 
The  state  looks  upon  the  university  as  the  only  and  absolutely  necessary 
training-school  for  her  future  representative  men,  and  provides  for 
her  own  future  existence  by  making  these  schools  as  thorough  as 
possible.  She  also  further  declares  that,  before  entering  the  univer- 
sity, the  young  man  must  undergo  a  fitting  training.  The  nine  years' 
course  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  usual  preparation  of  the  German 
student;  and  when  this  fact  is  considered,  and  also  the  amount  of 
work  he  is  required  to  perform  before  taking  his  degree,  no  one  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the  diploma  of  the  university  is  the 
best  possible  introduction  which  the  student  can  take  with  him  when 
entering  into  active  life.  Indeed,  not  only  is  the  diploma  the  best,  but^ 
in  man}'  cases,  it  is  the  only  sufficient  introduction  to  the  world  and 
society  at  large.    Lawyers,  doctors,  pharmacists,  and  preachers  have« 
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for  many  years*  been  reqoired  by  the  state  to  pass  certain  examinations 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  professions. 

£nt|  a:ide  from  this,  there  is  another  direction  from  which  a  diploma 
is  qime  as  peremptory-  as  from  the  state  itself.  I  refer  to  manufacturers 
and  others  who  employ  skilled  assistants.  It  is  at  this  period  nearly 
impossible  for  a  young  man  to  secure  a  position  as  analytical  chemist 
in  a  manufactory  or  mill,  or  as  civil  engineer,  until  he  has  obtained  ^^his 
papers"  fix)m  the  university  or  polytechnicum.  Germany  employs  a 
large  amount  of  skilled  labor  of  this  class,  and  were  it  not  for  the  thor- 
•oughness  of  polytechnicum  and  university  work  the  manufacturer  would 
never  be  secure  in  engaging  the  services  of  an  applicant  who  can  show 
only  his  diploma.  As  it  is,  however,  the  employer  has  the  utmoat  con- 
fidence in  ^^college-bred"  men  and  their  diplomas,  and  experience  shows 
that  he  is  always  safe  in  employing  them. 

When  comparing  the  views  held  in  Germany  upon  this  subject  with 
those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  an  American  cannot  apparently 
feel  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  which  naturally  follows.  The  opinion 
«eems  to  exist  among  many  of  our  manufacturers,  mill  and  mine  owners, 
as  well  as  among  politicians,  that  thoroughly  trained  technologists  in 
their  respective  txades  are  not  wanted,^and  in  cases  where  such  are  neces- 
sary there  seems  to  be  an  aversion  to  employing  young  m^i  simply  on  the 
reeommendation  of  a  college  diploma. 

An  incident  familiar  to  me  ^ill  illustrate  this.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
young  man  whose  brilliant  professional  acquirements  had  already  given 
him  Came  in  Europe  and  America,  applied  for  the  position  of  assayer  to 
one  of  the  mining  companies  in  Soutiiwestern  Colorado,  and  his  appli- 
cation was  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  his  qualifications  as  a  chemist. 
The  answer  he  received  several  days  later  was  short  and  to  the  point : 
*•  We  have  no  use  for  you  college  fellows  up  here."  Two  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this  indifference  to  the  qualifications  of  students  as  prac- 
tical technologists.  In  many  cases  manufacturers  and  mine-owners 
themselves  have  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  application  of  science  to 
industry,  and  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  having  in 
their  employ  trained  assistants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  that  still 
larger  class  of  manufacturers  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  citizens,  and  who  would  gladly  make  use  of  scien- 
tifically-trained assistants  if  they  but  knew  whom  they  could  trust.  And 
precisely  here  is  the  difiiculty,  and  that  such  difficulty  should  exist  is 
one  of  the  faults  of  our  higher  educational  systems. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  many  academies  and  colleges  with  university 
privileges  and  pretensions,  and  perhaps,  also,  too  mauy  institutions 
which  confer  degrees  for  a  minimum  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief  ambition  of  many  of  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  to  graduate  large  classes,  and  in  many  cases  ^^  special 
inducements"  are  ofiered  in  the  form  of  new  courses  and  pleasant- 
sounding  titles,  which  captures  the  student 

To  a  thoroughly  educated  European  the  list  of  titles  sometimes  con- 
ferred by  an  American  college  or  university  is  simply  amusing.  There 
are  bachelors  of  arts,  science,  philosophy,  chemistry,  civil  engineering, 
and  law :  masters  of  arts  and  science;  doctors  of  law,  science,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  divinity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  degrees  which 
our  own  geuerous  Western  schools  are  ready  to  bestow  on  si>ecial  occa- 
sions. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  render  an  American  degree  cheap  and  unes- 
teemed  at  home,  while  it  is  held  in  contempt  abroad.    And  why  not} 
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For  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  titles  and  degrees  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  have  real  value  and  which  have  none  at  all. 

To  change  this  condition  of  things  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  our  State  governments.  A  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  arranging  college  courses  and  bestowing  degrees  is  just  as 
much  a  prerogative  of  a  republican  as  of  a  monarchical  state^  and  is  cer- 
tainly as  great  a  duty. 

The  United  States  expends  as  much  money  for  the  higher  education 
.  of  its  youth  as  does  Germany,  and  should  it  not  be  one  of  its  great  alms 
to  see  that  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  -  good  is  aecomplishedf 
This  may  be  secured  by  following  the  German  example  of  giving  its 
higher  educational  institutions  a  thorough  and  strong  support,  and  then 
requiring  of  the  students  the  same  honest  hard  work  before  taking  a 
degree.  It  is,  perhaps,  neither  possible  nor  proper  for  the  State  to  in- 
terfere with  the  growth  of  private  and  sectarian  schools,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  necessary,  triat  in  the  360 
"colleges  and  universities"  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a  distinction  between  academy,  college,  and  university  that  will 
be  understood  and  faithfully  observed. 

So  much  is  due  to  the  young  n^n  of  our  country  who,  during  college 
life^  work  hard  and  hooestly  to  master  a  science  and  profession  upon 
which  their  future  prosperity  and  position  in  life  is  to  depend.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  standing  and  character  of  the  institution  from  which  he  gradu- 
ates, so  that  the  certificate  or  degree  which  it  gives  to  the  faithful  stu- 
dent will  have  a  meaning  and  value  that  will  be  his  ever  present  and 
best  friend  when  he  enters  into  the  struggles  of  active  business  life. 

As  a  nation  we  need  good  civil  servants,  and  as  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple trained  technologists,  in  whose  abilities  those  engaged  in  scientific 
and  manufacturing  pursuits  can  have  a  degree  of  confidence  that  is  free 
from  limitations  and  doubts. 

To  accomplish  this,  some  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  States  seems 
indispensable. 

J.  P.  POTTER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stuttgart^  1879, 


XEW  PRUSSIAl^  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
A  report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Lee^  of  Frankfori-on-the-Main, 

The  German  language  being  so  extensively  spoken  by  the  people  and 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be  proper  to 
advise  the  Department,  for  its  own  information,  and,  perhaps,  also  for 
that  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  of  measures  lately  taken  by 
the  royal  Government  of  Prussia  looking  to  the  uniformity  and  improve- 
ment of  the  orthO£:raphy  of  the  language  as  written  and  spoken  within 
the  limits  of  that  kingdom. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  so-called  improvement  and  making 
it  universal,  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and  instruction  has  prepared 
and  issued  a  series  of  rules  as  to  the  proper  method  of  spelling  various 
words  and  classes  of  words.  These  rules  have  been  publish^  in  the 
form  of  a  small  brochure,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  inclosed,  entitled 
"Regeln  und  Worterverzeichniss  fiir  die  Deutsche  Recht«chreibung^ 
zam  Gebrauch  in  den  Preussischen  Schulen." 
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At  an  early  date  these  rales  will  be  adopted*  in  all  the  schools  of 
Prassia,  the  text-books  of  which  will  be  made  to  conform  thereto. 

There  is  much  discussion,  and  much  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  innovation  and  of  the  various  changes  it  seeks  to 
establish.    Its  object  may  be  said  to  be  threefold : 

Ist  To  improve  the  Prussian  orthography,  by  simplifying  it  where  it 
is  now  deemed  too  complex  and  cumbersome^ 

2d.  To  establish  uniform  methods  of  spelling  words  which  are  now 
variously  spelled ;  and, 

3d.  To  secure  if  possible  the  same  improvement  and  uniformity 
throughout  the  empire,  thereby  unifying  the  language  of  the  various 
Oerman  States  as  their  political  institutions  have  been  unified. 

In  Germany  this  is  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  more  skill  and  resolution  have  been  required  for  the 
establishment  of  one  government  for  the  German  people  than  will  be 
necessary  for  establishing  one  method  in  the  use  of  the  German  language. 
In  fact,  of  the  two  enterprises  the  latter  is  probably  much  the  more 
difficult.  There  are  almost  as  many  dialects  in  Germany  as  there  are 
different  States,  provinces,  and  neighborhoods.  In  this  city,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  singularities  of  expression  known  as  the  Frankfort 
dialect ;  and  in  Sachsenhausen,  on  the  opx)osite  side  of  the  Main,  there 
are  other  and  different  modes  of  speech  peculiar  to  that  place.  So  it  is 
with  other  cities  and  districts  all  over  the  empire,  the  difference  of 
dialect  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  a  difference  of  language. 

The  present  movement  towards  uniformity  and  simplification  of  the 
German  orthography  is  not  without  precedent.  Over  ten  years  ago 
systems  of  spelling  were  prescribed  by  the  governments  of  Wilrt-emberg 
and  Hanover  for  those  States.  In  1879,  the  Bavarian  Government 
authorized  a  similar  set  of  rules  for  Bavaria;  and  in  the  same  year,  the 
Austrian  Government  adopted  a  set  for  that  empire.  Other  States, 
such  as  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Oldenburg,  are  not  unlikely  to  follow  suit. 

But  the  systems  of  orthography  thus  authorized  and  established  are 
by  no  means  in  accord ;  and  it  is  yet  an  open  question  whether  the 
attempted  reforms  wil}  not  introduce  more  confusion  than  they  will 
abolish.  In  fact,  the  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  the  subject  that  an  inferior  orthography  which  is  generally 
accepted  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  improved  one  which  comparatively 
*  few  people  adopt. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  various  attempts  at  spelling  reform, 
showing  some  of  the  differences  in  the  different  systems  of  rules  pre- 
scribed, is  herewith  inclosed,  in  English  and  German.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Leipsig  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  of  recent  date. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort-on-the-Mainj  March  8,  1880. 


GERMAN  ORTHOORAPHT. 

[From  the  Illnstrlrto  Zeitung  of  February  28, 1880,  translated  by  Conaal-General  Lee.] 

On  a  oau  no  longer  properly  treat  of  the  above  title  as  snoh,  since  there  now  exist, 
otlicially,  only  Prussian,  Bavarian,  d^o.,  orthography;  but  for  the  sake  uf  brevity  it 
may  be  permitted  to  retain  it  here. 

Formerly,  when  speaking  of  German  orthography,  every  true  friend  of  the  German 
luother-tougue  experienced  a  slight  shudder.  One's  conscience  was  not  quite  clear ; 
one  felt  gnuty  of  sinning  against  the  mother-tongue.    After  having,  as  scrupulously 
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as  possible,  settled  upon  the  orthography  for  one's  own  self  to  use,  on  one  point  and 
another,  gi'onndH  for  noubt  would  after  all  arise. 

Linguists  and  others,  to  calm  their  consciences  as  it  were,  would,  from  time  to  time, 
publish  the  opinions  they  had  formed  concerning  German  orthography,  and  many  of 
the  propositions  made  by  them  seemed  indeed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  ^'historical"  wave,  as  it  mjght  be  called,  was  followed,  in  the  delnge  of  ortho- 

graphical  literature,  by  a  ''phonetic''  wave,  and  it  evidently  appeared  advisable  to 
eviate  here  and  there  from  the  orthography  hitherto  in  vog^ue,  to  drop  an  ^'h"  here, 
to  substitute  "s"  for  *'s8"  thei*e;  but  one  was  always  distressed  by  the  uncertainty 
whether  one  would  bo  in  a  position  ("im  stande"  or  "imstande")  to  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  one's  own  adopted  usage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  any  kind  of  orthography  was  allowable,  and  a  teacher, 
for  instance,  was  not  authorized  to  giv<-  scholars  bad  marks  when  one  scholar  woola 
write  "indess,"  "thun,"  '*Heimath,"  "Rudolph,"  "gicb,"  and  the  other  "inde8,""tan,"' 
"Heimat,"  "Rudolf,"  "gib,"  &c. 

The  dissatisfaction  produced  by  this  state  of  things  was  generally  felt.  A  news- 
paper could  not  publish  the  articles  of  its  several  editors  and  contributors  in  their  own 
private  orthography ;  could  not  print  in  one  column  **Muth"  and  "gieng,"  and  in  the 
other  "Mut"  and  "ging."  In  the  schools,  too.  it  was  j>ernlexing  when  in  one  book 
would  be  found  "Gl»  ichniss"  and  in  the  other  "Gleichnis."  As  a  consequence  news- 
paper, school,  and  other  private  orthographies  sprung  up.  A  Leipzig  school  orthog- 
raphy was  established  as  long  ago  as  in  the  fifties  by  school  director  Vogel  and  head- 
master Klannig,  a  most  exemplary  work,  which  even  to-day  determines  the  orthog- 
raphy in  the  schools  of  Leipzig. 

Between  1860  and  1870  two  government  orthographies  of  Hanover  and  Witrt^raberg 
appeared.  In  1871  several  Bcfliu  school-men  compiled  a  work,  which,  by  permission 
of  the  educational  authorities,  was  introduced  into  many  Prussian  schools,  entitled 
"Rules  and  Vocabulary  for  German  Orthography." 

As  such  regulations  were  necessarily  confined  to  limited  circles,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  the  wish  that  the,  at  last,  politically -united  Gei-many  might  also  become 
united  as  to  the  correct  manner  of  writing  the  mother-tongue.  With  high  expecta- 
tions, therefore,  was  hailed  a  coufereDcc  called  together  in  1876  by  the  then  ministtr 
of  public  worships,  Herr  Falk,  composed  of  linguists,  teachers,  book-publishers,  and 
printers ;  the  since  deceased  Professor  Raumer  having  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  general 
and  common  Gernian  orthography,  and  laid  said  plan  beforethe  conference  for  its  con- 
si  deration. 

This  assemblage  unfortunately  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  pass  certain  ma- 
jority resolutions,  which  were  in  part  contradictor^'  of  Siemselves,  and  were  only  capa- 
ble of  ren<lering  the  conAision  still  greater.  It  happened,  then,  that  one,  withoot  re- 
gret, saw  that  come  to  nothing  which  had  before  been  so  jubilantly  greeted. 

One  point  was  gained,  however,  from  the  fact  that,  by  the  universal  attention  paid 
to  the  conclusions  of  this  conference,  larger  circles  had  become  convinced  that  neither 
the  historical  nor  the  "  phonetic  "  i>rinciple  could  be  rigorously  carried  out  in  laying 
down  rules  for  German  orthography. 

To  carry  out  the  historical  principle  would  have  imposed  an  unbearable  burden  upon 
those  obliged  to  learn  anew  or  over  again.  The  phonetic  principle  had  to  be  given 
up  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  so  endlessly  liquid  pronunciation  by 
means  of  casting  it  in  the  mold  of  a  forcible  and  arbitrary  decree. 

The  correctness  of  Raumer's  proposition  became  generally  evident  that  to  fix  upon 
a  settled  orthography  for  all  time  would  be  nothing  less  tnan  doing  violence  to  the 
life  and  development's  of  the  language,  and  that  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  ac- 
complish such  a  codification  should  be  made  in  no  other  direction  than  that  in  which 
the  language  through  all  the  centuries  of  its  development  has  voluntarily  taken  its 
course  unaided  and  untrammeled  by  legal  measures.  As  before,  so  also  in  the  fatui-e. 
the  further  development  of  the  orthography  of  the  language  must  follow  the  process 
that  is  fixed  and  uuchaug«  able  in  the  pronunciation  ;  should  gradually  and  more  aud 
more  be  de8ignat4ul  by  phonetic  characters;  while  etymology  should  be  followed  partly 
in  the  case  of  variable  pronunciation,  partly  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

lu  the  course  above  pointed  out  several  steps  have  happily  of  late  been  taken,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  stex)s  taken  have  been  on  different  sides  at  the 
same  tiine,  and  that  the  attainment  of  unity  hasperhai>s  for  this  very  reason  been  again 
indefinitely  poHti)oned. 

The  publishing-house  of  Bi'citkopf  and  Haei-tel,  in  Leipzig,  had  the  lin&ruist,  Pro- 
fessor Sanders,  work  out  a  schedule  for  the  regulation  of  orthography,  which  wasMwn 
adopted  by  numerous  publishing-houses  and  printing  establishments  of  high  repute. 

A  petition  l)y  the  above-named  publishing-house  to  the  effect  that  the  Prussian  min- 
istry of  public  worship  might  lend  its  sanction  to  these  rules  failed  of  its  purpose; 
bur  on  th«  other  hand  the  prospect  was  held  out  that  a  codification  w^ould  be  made 
and  promulgated  on  the  i)art  of  the  State. 

Hopes  in  this  direction,  however,  soon  became  clo'ided  when  towanis  the  en  I  of 
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1879  the  Bayarian  GoTemment  published  a  small  book  entitled,  "  Rules  and  Vocabu- 
lary for  German  Orthographv,''  and  issued  a  decree  directing  that  all  schools  and 
school  books  in  Bavaria  should  conform  to  the  orthography  therein  prescribed.  Under 
the  very  same  title  and  in  the  same  year  the  Austrian  Government  had  issued  a  sim- 
ilar book ;  the  former  ordinance  of  the  WUrtemberg  Government  was  still  in  force,  and 
now  a  Prussian  ordinance  in  the  same  direction  was  to  be  expected.  Such  an  ordi- 
nance has  now  in  1880  made  its  appearance  in  connection  with  a  pamphlet  under  the 
same  title  as  that  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  and  who  can  assert  that  ordinances 
by  Saxony,  Baden,  Oldenburg.  &c.,  will  not  soon  follow  f 

All  the  decrees  which  have  nitherto  been  promulgated  have  been  based  upon  Rau- 
mer's  plan,  and  this  fact  will  certainly  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  great  minority 
of  the  German  people,  as  well  as  by  the  editors  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  in  whose 
o€Bce  the  orthography  of  the  ''Rules  and  Vocabulary"  had  for  the  most  part  already 
been  in  eeneral  use.  Like  the  editors  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  many  other  editors, 
book-publishers,  and  printers  would  surely  have  been  willing  to  drop  certain  pecul- 
iarities and  conform  to  the  general  way  of  spelling  if  only  a  general  ordinance  for  all 
Germany  had  been  promulgated. 

In  spite  of  all  similarity  there  now  exists  in  the  German  orthography  governmental 
peculiarities,  and  publishers  of  books  which  are  not  specially  designated  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  a  particular  State  will,  by  the  ordinances  which  have  been  issued,  only 
be  brought  into  great  embarrassments. 

Books,  such  as  Daniel's  *'Geographischer  Leitfaden,"  Lttben's  ''DeutschesLese- 
bnch,''  and  many  others,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  all  German- 
speaking  countries,  ought  now  properly  to  appear  in  special  Prussian,  Bavarian,  Aus- 
trian, dc.c.,  editions,  and  we  only  express  to  the  publishers  the  wish  that  tbey  may 
not  still  be  compelled  to  issue  editions  in  the  Saxon,  Baden,  &o.,  orthography. 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  show  how,  in  connection  with  all  funoamental  simi- 
larity, many  mfferences  in  the  official  rules  and  vocabularies  exist : 

Pmwian.  Btkvariao.  Aiutxiaii. 

du  giebst.  du  gibst.  du  giebst. 

Sellerie.  Lelieri.  LelTerie. 

Sergeant.  Sergent.  Sergeant. 

Matratze.  Matraze.  Matratze. 

Hellebarde.  Hellebarte.  Hellebarte. 

Betttuch.  Bettuch.  Bettuch. 

Atem,  Kran.  Ath,  Krahn. 

Frondienst,  geratin.  Frohud,  gerath. 

As  to  dropping  the  ''  lengthening  h,''  Prussia  and  Bavaria  are  of  one  accord,  while 
Austria  has  retained  many  more  of  such  lengthening  characters.  Prussian  and  Bava- 
rian "Mut,"  "Tier,"  "Teil,"  "Urteil,"  **teuer,"  "Eigentum,"  "Wut,"  "Turm," 
Ac,  are  written  in  Austria,  "Muth,"  "Thier,"  "Theil,'^*'Urtheil,"  "theuer,"  "Ei- 
genthum,"  "  Wuth,"  "Thurm,"  Ac. 

One  would  be  in  the  wrong,  however,  were  one  to  conclude  from  this  that  in  Prussia 
and  Bavaria  the  "th'Ms  everywhere  done  away  with.  It  still  remains  in  "Thid," 
"Thon,"  "ThaT,""Thran,"^'Thrane»  "Thron,''  "thum,"  "That,"  "Unterthan," 
"  Thur."  One  sees  that  the  school  children  have  not  been  spared  learning  exceptions 
to  the  rules. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  in  the  Prussian  vocabulary  dual  forms  are  in  many 
cases  allowed.  While  in  Bavaria  "Preiselboore"  and  ''  Proios"  are  prescribed,  the 
Prussian  schedule  allows  besides  these  forms,  "  Preisselbeere  "  and  "Profoss." 

Explicit  rules  are  also  wanting  in  the  Prussian  schedule  in  regard  to  three  conso- 
nants standing  together.  While  one  must  write  "  dennoch,"  * '  Mittag,"  "  Brennessel," 
<'  Schiffahrt";  "Scnwinmmeister,"  "Betttuch,"  &c.,  are  also  allowea  t6  stand. 

Bavaria  and  Austria  are  consistent  in  dropping  the  third  consonant.  A  similar  re- 
lation occurs  with  the  three  vowels  in  "  Seeen,"  "  Feeen,"  "  Armeeen,"  Ac,  which 
are  retained  iu  Prussia  but  discarded  in  Bavaria.  But  singularly  enougn,  both 
Prussia  and  Bavaria  require  "  Roheit,"  "  Hoheit,"  Ac,  and  in  these  cases  drop  the 
one  of  only  two  consonante. 

In  all  these  ordinances  the  manner  of  spelling  the  termination,  "ieren"  is  consist- 
ently carried  out.  On  this  last  point  we  are  of  the  sam?  opinion  as  the  Berlin  Poet, 
which  in  an  article  on  the  Prussian  Rule  Book,  says :  **  One's  linguistic  delicacy  of 
feeling  resists  the  attempt  to  furnish  foreign  words,  which  still  stand  on  the  list  as  out- 
lawed with  certificates  of  German  citizenship  by  means  of  this  "  e." 

In  this  respect  we,  too,  do  not  follow  the  rule  book.  We  do  not  write  "natural- 
isiereu,"  but  " natnralisiren,"  and  think  that  someday  everybody  will  write  "ein- 
burgen." 

As  to  the  characters  for  the  "s" sounds,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
troversy, Prussia  and  Bavaria  agree  even  as  to  the  rulj  Tnot  very  agreeable  for  us) 
that  in  Latin  characters  "  ss  "  is  to  be  subtituted  for  "  sz."    In  the  £vision  of  sylla- 
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bles  Bavaria  is  consistent  in  dividing  tlie  syllables  according  to  their  prononciatioo. 
Prossia  does  so  only  '^  in  general '^  combinations,  snch  as  ^*  sty" ''  pf,"  **  sp^  dE>e.,  which 
in  Bavaria  are  never  separated,  are  in  Prussia  separated  thuB :  ^'  Las-ten,''  ^*  Knoa-pe,*^ 
"Klop-fen,"  "Krat-zen";  but  after  "r"  the  "pf  is  not  to  be  separated,  thus 
leaving  ^'  Kar-pfen/'  side  by  side  with  ^'  Klop-fen/^  In  this  regard,  too,  we  can  only 
see  a  useless  burden  imposed  upon  learners. 

An  Innovation  extenaing  beyond  the  limits  of  orthography  is  contained  in  the  pre* 
scription  of  the  Prussian  Rule  Book,  that  the  superlatives  of  adjectives  ending  in 
"  isch  "  are  not  to  be  formed  with  "  st,"  but  only  with  "  t '' ;  thus,  for  example,  "  der 
narrischte"  inst-ead  of  ^*  der  narrlschste/'    Why  f  we  do  not  know. 

With  all  the  meriteof  the  rule  books  hitherto  issued,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted 
that  the  several  governments  have  not  also  accepted  that  opinion  of  Ranmer  as  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  the  words :  *^  Even  a  less  good  orthography,  provided  it  be  ae[reed 
upon  and  accepted  by  all  Germany,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  perfect  one,  u  the 
latter  remains  confined  to  only  a  part  of  Germauy,  thereby  giving  rise  to  divisions 
which  are  by  no  means  to  bo  considered  as  iadifferent  and  immaterial.'' 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

A  reportj  prepared  by  ConsulOeneral  Lee^  of  Frankfort-on'the-Mainj  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

United  States  Oonsulate-Genbbal, 

Frankfort'On-tke-Mainj  March  29, 1879. 

Referring  to  the  request  for  statistics  in  relation  to  the  manafaotnre 
of  silk,  the  breeding  of  silk- worms,  and  the  culture  of  mulberry  trees 
within  the  territory  comprised  by  my  jurisdiction,  I  have  to  report  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  on  this  subject,  for  the 
reason,  partly,  that  there  is  very  little  to  obtain.  I  have  made  many  in- 
quiries, written  and  verbal,  of  persons  supposed  to  be  well  informed  in 
Nation  to  tiiese  matters,  but  about  the  only  fact  elicited  is,  that  various 
experiments  in  breeding  silk-worms  have  been  made  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  at  different  periods,  and  have  uniformly  failed.  A  very  in- 
telligent member  of  the  largest  firm  of  this  city  dealing  in  silks  informs 
me  that  at  the  present  time  silk  growing  in  Germany  is  carried  on  solely 
by  amateurs,  in  an  exi>erimental  way,  and  that  it  is  of  no  importance  at 
all.  An  attempt  at  raising  silk-worms  was  made  at  Rudesheim,  on  the 
Rhine,  some  years  ago,  but  produced  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  silk-worms  'seem  to  have  been  brought  to  Germany  in  the 
year  1599.  The  first  association  for  silk  growing  was  formed  in  1670,  in 
Bavaria.  During  the  reign  of  Frederic  II  this  industiy  flourished  some- 
what at  Mark,  near  Halberstadt,  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  Pomerania,  but 
it  never  obtained  any  firm  footing,  and  decayed  during  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  I. 

More  recently  further  experiments  were  tried,  but  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. During  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present  century  a  diseaae  prevailed 
among  silk-worms  throughout  Europe,  causing  a  decrease  in  tiie  produc- 
tion of  silk  of  more  than  one-half. 

At  present  silk  culture  is  carried  on  mainly  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Turkey,  France,  Southern  Tyrol,  Southern  Russia,  and  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

During  the  year  1874  the  production  (stated  in  kilograms)  was  as  fol- 
lows: Italy,  2,860,000,  France,  731,000 ;  Spain,  140,000;  European  Tur- 
key, 369,000;  Greece,  13,000;  Asiatic  Turkey,  170,000;  Georgia,  Persia, 
and  Khorassan,  400,000.  The  export  during  the  same  year  was,  froni 
China,  3,680,000;  Japan,  550,000;  Calcutta,  425,000  kilograms. 
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Among  the  standard  authorities  on  silk-growing  I  may  respectMly 
refer  you  to  the  following: 

Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  la  sericiculture,  Paris,  18d0,  by  Quatrefages. 

Duseigneur-Kleiber:  Le  coton  de  soie,  1875. 

Clugnet:  Geographie  de  soie ;  6tude  geographique  et  statistique.  Ly- 
ons et  Basel,  1873. 

Pasteur:  Etudes  sur  les  maladies  de  vers  ^  soie.    Paris,  1871. 

jReichenbaeh :  TJeber  Seidenraupenzucht  und  die  Cultur  des  Maulbeer- 
Baumen.    Miinchen,  1869. 

In  the  tenth  century  silk  weaving  was  carried  on  at  Mayence,  and  soon 
afterwsurd  a  very  important  silk  industry  rose  at  Augsburg,  l^uremberg, 
and  other  places.    In  1580  there  were  many  silk  factories  at  Berlin. 

At  present  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  half-silk  goods  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  in  the  Ehenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  Out  of  330  factories  of  these 
articles,  there  are  in  the  district  of  Crefeld,  130 ;  in  the  district  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  M.  Gladbach,  including  the  towns  of  Gladbach, 
Yiersen,  Lobberich,  Diilken,  Bbeidt,  Odenkirchen,  and  SUchteln,  45: 
at  Elberfield,  Barmen,  Langenburg,  and  Eonsdorf,  102;  at  Cologne  ana 
Mtilheim,  11.  Silk  goods  are  also  manufactured  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  HU- 
den,  Eemscheid,  Wermelskirchen,  and  Wettmann.  Also  at  Bielefeld^ 
Brandenburg,  Berlin,  Gutersloh,  Lossnitz,  Pima,  Potsdam,  Stuttgart, 
and  Zerbst. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  silk  goods  of  Crefeld,  Elberfeld, 
Langenberg,  Bielefeld,  and  Brandenburg;  l£e  half-silk  goods  of  OreMd, 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Langenburg,  and  Eheidt;  the  velvet  goods  of  Cre- 
fdd,  Yiersen.  Dulken,  Siichteln,  Eheidt,  and  Miilheim ;  the  velvet  rib- 
bons of  CrefeMt,  Yiersen,  Diilken,  Lobberich,  and  Miilheim ;  the  silk  and 
half-silk  ribbons  of  Crefeld,  MtQheim,  Barmen,  Barsdorf,  Langenberg,  and 
Wermelskrchen:  the  printed  silks  manu^tured  at  Hilden,  and  the 
passement  and  lurniture  goods  of  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  and  Munich. 

In  the  year  1843-'44  the  total  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  Germany 
amounted  to  about  350,000  kilos,  valued  at  26,400,000  reichsmark.  Of 
this  amount  the  factories  of  Ehenish  Prussia  consumed  about  300,000 
kilos.  In  1871-'72  the  consumption  rose  to  980,000  kilos,  valued  at 
82,500,000  reichsmark,  of  which  amount  the  factories  of  Ehenish  Prussia 
consumed  860,000  kilos.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  at  Lyons, 
the  main  seat  of  the  French  silk  industry,  amounted  to  about  1,290,000 
kilos. 

The  silk  and  half-silk  goods  of  Germany  are  sold  mostly  in  Germany, 
England,  North  America,  France,  Austria,  and  Eussia.  This  value  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  151,800,000  reichsmark. 

In  addition  to  my  own  investigations,  I  have  asked  the  various  consuls 
subordinate  to  this  ofiice  to  make  inquiiies  in  obedience  to  your  request, 
and  their  responses  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

The  consul  at  Cologne  writes : 

I  have  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  silk  culture  in  my  consular  district^  and  find  that 
that  industrj^  does  not  flourish  in  the  Rhine  province;  in  fa<:t,  that  the  culture  of  silk 
is  not  one  of  the  industries  in  this  locality.  There  is  a  velvet-factory  in  my  consular 
district,  the  raw  silk  for  which  comes  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  consul  at  Mannheim  writes : 

That  with  the  exception  of  a  small  private  establishment  or  school  at  Ronfaoh,  in 
Alsace,  mentioned  below,  1  cannot  learn  of  any  extent  of  culture  of  mulberry  trees  or 
silk-worms  in  Baden,  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  the  Pfalz.  I  find  that  silk  is  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Baden  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Reports  from  different 
t-owns  where  the  manufactories  are  situated  are  as  follows : 

In  Baden. — At  Freiburg  in  Baden,  formerly  the  mulberry  tree  was  cultivated  for 
breeding  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  but  the  cultivation  proving  un- 
profitable it  has  been  discontinued;  3'et  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  is  there  a 
specialty  in  the  city;  some  400  persons  are  employed  and  about  that  number  addi- 
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tional  in  the  city  district.    There  are  also  in  the  vicinity  a  few  silk  weavers  who  weave 
lihbons  and  other  silk  goods. 

At  Sackingen. — It  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  there  are 
no  mulberry  trees  or  culture  of  silk- worms  in  the  district,  although  the  manufacture 
of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  the  specialty  being  plain  ribbons  of  silk,  half 
silk,  and  floret  silk,  also  some  fashionable  ribbons^  the  raw  material  being  imported  in 
the  form  of  trame,  organzine,  and  gr^ge;  the  twisting  of  the  gr^ge  into  trame  or  or- 
ganziue  having  been  done  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  There  are  two  manufactories  at 
Sackingen;  there  are.  employed  in  one  1,800  persons  on  800  looms,  517  of  which  are 
in  the  factory  buildings,  ana  283  in  surrounding  places  with  the  peasants.  In  The 
other,  900  persons  on  400  looms. 

Alsace. — At  Ronfach  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  agricultural  school  an  establishment 
exists  which  ha<l  its  origin  at  Ottmarsheim,  ito  purpose  bein^  the  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  cultivation  of  silk-worms  in  Alsace;  it  has  distril^ 
nted  about  25,000  trees  and  somewhat  increased  the  culture  of  silk-worms. 

At  Ober$ulz,  in  Alsace,  there  is  no  cultivation  of  trees  nor  manufacture  of  silk  goods; 
there  are  two  disused  manufactories  of  silk  ribbons  containing  130  looms  which,  when 
in  operation,  employ  about  250  persons. 

At  Thaniij  in  Alsace,  there  are  two  factories  of  about  50  looms  each,  employing  each 
75  persons,  mostly  women,  in  the  manufacture  of  taffetas,  failles,  6erge&  and  satins, 
also  a  manufactory  of  floret  silk.  Five  years  since  the  trade  was  much  larger  and 
more  lucrative  than  at  present ;  the  reduction  in  number  uf  looms  and  people  employed 
is  now  about  one-half. 

Ai  Chtebtcillerf  in  Alsace,  the  principal  manufacturers,  Messrs.  de  Barg  Merian  St.  Fils, 
write:  '*  We  employ  about  900  persons  on  250  to  300  looms;  our  specialty  is  the  manu- 
facture of  plain  ribbons  of  silk,  floret  silk,  and  silk  mixed  with  cotton.  Our  industry 
is  in  a  very  depressed  state ;  thanks  to  the  rapid  manufacture  of  our  goods  and  the 
extraordinary  cheap  prices  of  floret  ribbons  mostly  required  in  the  United  States,  our 
importation  is  an  important  one.  Regarding  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  we 
never  believed  it  could  yield  a  profit  in  Alsace  in  competition  with  the  warmer  dimata 
and  cheaper  labor  of  Southern  France,  Italy,  and  China.'' 

SarreguemineSy  Lorraine. — There  is  no  culture  of  mulberry  trees  in  this  vicinity  nor 
manufacture  of  silk  goods  except  silk  plushes  for  men's  hats,  which  is  here  a  specialty, 
employing  150  men  on  double  mechanical  looms  manufacturing  two  pieces,  and  676 
men  on  single  looms  manufacturing  only  one  piece ;  others  are  employed  spooling  and 
warping  the  silk  and  finishing  the  woven  pieces. 

Piitthngen  and  Ztveihriicken  employ  350  men  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  specialty, 
silk  plush  for  hats. 

I  find  no  public  documents  or  statistics  published  on  this  subject  except  the  report 
of  the  establishment  at  Ottmarsheim,  dated  1875,  and  herewith  inclosed. 

The  consul  at  Munich  writes : 

Although  the  Bavarian  Government,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  have  given  laig« 
Bums  for  the  furtherance  of  the  silk  culture  in  Bavaria,  the  same  has  not,  in  the  least, 
been  successful.  The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Bavaria  is  not  propitious  to  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  this,  though  not  the  sole,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  make  silk  culture  remunerative.  In  the  year 
1872  (the  only  year  I  am  able  to  obtain  any  account  of)  only  61^  pounds  of  oocoonj 
were  raised  in  Bavaria. 

An  association  of  ladies  was  formed  in  1847,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension 
of  this  branch  of  industry.  Numerous  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  were  made,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  up.  At  the  pros^'ut  moment  the  only  plantation  exist- 
ing is  a  very  small  one  in  this  city,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  so  small  as  not 
even  to  be  noticed  in  any  statistical  works  published  by  the  government. 

I  have  applied  both  at  the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Bavaria  and  at  various  pub- 
lishers for  works  upon  this  subject,  but  am  informed  that  none  such  exist. 

The  consul  at  Kureniberg  writes : 

There  is  no  manufactory  of  silk  or  culture  of  mulberry  trees  within  the  limits  of  this 
consulate,  and  I  am  informed  then^  never  has  been,  owing  to  the  natural  impedimenta, 
such  as  climate,  &c.  I  know  of  no  such  industry  in  Bavaria.  The  silk  manufacture 
in  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  ha»  reached  large  proportions,  but,  I  understand,  the  raw 
silk  is  all  imported  from  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  consul  at  Sonneberg  writes : 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  24th  instant,  requiring  information  for  tho 
Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  the  cultivation 
ofmnlberry  trees  within  this  consular  district,  I  have  to  say  that  no  enterpriaes  of  this 
kind  have  ever  been  attempted  in  this  mountainous  part  of  Germany.  Neither  climato 
nor  soil  are  adapted  to  the  industry.  I  hear,  moreover,  that  all  eflbrts  to  breed  silk- 
worms on  a  large  scale  anywhere  in  Germany  up  to  this  time  have  invariably  failed ; 
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and  that  wherever  the  cnltare  is  prodeciited  at  all  it  is  more  with  a  view  to  amosemeDt 
than  profit. 

There  are,  however,  in  various  parts  of  Germany  estahlishments  for  the  production 
of  the  silk-worm  e.fl^gs,  which  find  a  market  in  those  countries  where  the  disease  has 
broken  out  among  the  worms.  A  loth  of  eggs  (10  grams)  is  sold  for  160  to  180 
marks;  these  produce  about  18,000  worms;  which  consume  a  total  of  460  kilograms 
of  mulberry  leaves;  the  result  in  cocoons  is  20  kilograms,  from  which  are  derived 
2^  kilograms  of  raw  and  380  to  500  grams  of  reeled  silk.  Europe  is  estimated  to 
produce  annually  277,000  hundredweight  of  silk,  which  is  valued  at  580,000,000  of 
francs.  The  mulberry  tree  thrives  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Germany,  especially  in 
the  Rhine  provinces. 

The  consal  at  Stuttgart  writes : 

The  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  within  the 
kingdom  of  WilrtemborfiTi  is  so  meager  as  not  to  be  regarded  as  worth  v  of  enumeration 
among  the  important  industries  -of  the  state.  The  climate  and  soil  are  admirably 
ailapted  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  labor  is  cheap  and 
abundant ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  interest  manifested  in  the  culture  of  silk.  No 
statistics  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  silk  manufactured  iu  the  kingdom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  collected  and  preserved ;  and  no  documents,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  have  been  issued,  giving  special  information  relating  to  silk  manufac- 
ture and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  the  district  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

Appended  is  a  statement  showing  the  places  where  silk  is  manufactured,  the  firms 
engaged  in  the  business,  the  kinds  of  silk  manufactured,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  connected  with  it.  This  is  all  the  data 
I  am  able  to  obtain.  From  this  you  can  readily  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustries connected  with  the  manufacture  of  silk'in  the  kingdom  of  Wflrtemberg. 

The  consular  agent  at  Mayence  writes : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favors  of  24th  ultimo  and  19th 
instant,  re<iuesting  to  bo  furnished  with  information  with  regard  to  the  culture  of 
mulbeiTy  trees,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  &c.,  within  the  district  of  this  consular 
agency,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  say  that,  according  to  reliable  information  I  have  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  such  culture  nor  manufacture  carried  on  in  this  district,  neither 
the  climate  of  the  country  nor  the  inclination  of  its  people,  which  maii'ily  are  agri- 
cultural, favoring  such  pursuits. 

The  reports  of  the  consuls  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart  are 
herewith  forwarded  in  full.  I  have  also  to  forward  the  following  printed 
documents  relating  to  the  same  general  subject: 

Die  Maulbeer  baumzucht  und  der  Seidenbau  vom  Samenkorn  bis  zum 
Soidenfaden.    Von  0.  H.  Pjithe.  - 

Rapport  sur  I'etablissement  d'Ottraarsheim,  par  M.  Charles  Zundel. 

Die  Seide,  deren  Geschidite,  industrielle  Wichtigkeit  und  Erzengung, 
&c.,  ron  Fiedler. 

The  two  documents  last  named  have  been  received  with  the  report  of 
the  consul  at  Mannheim. 

The  total  amount  of  silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  braids  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1878,  from  the 
territory  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate-general,  was, 
in  value,  $532,459.85  gold. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  E.  LEE, 

Consul- OeneraL 


Statement  showing  approximately  the  extent  of  the  silk  industry  in  Wiirtemherg. 

MANUFACTCEERS  OF  SEWINGSILK. 


Name  of  firm. 


Sringer , 
Fischer. 


Number     of 
Place.  workmen 

employed. 


Ihiiv  and  Ertingen 220 

Aidlinfren  Abont       50 

Ammaan  <fe  Boehringer hoiminjrheim I  200 
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Statement  showing  ap^raximately  the  eietent  of  ih$  silk  industiy  in  WUrtemherff — Continued. 

SPOOLING  FACTORIES. 


Name  of  firm. 


Von  Wanster 

Peyer  &  Meyer,  of  Aagsbnrg. 

Carl  Metx  &' Sohn 

C.  C.  Eglehaaf  Sc  Sotm 

H.  Weiaa   

Hoaoh  &  Laroaohe 

Placher  &  Walter 


Place. 


I  Number  of 
irorkmea 
employed. 


Andelfingen I  100 

Branch  in  MSsalngen |    About     49 

Freudenatadt '  66 

Aalen » 

Langenargen i  IM 

Winterlingen ,  m 

Wieaenthia ,  « 


WEAVINQ  FACTORIES. 


mtz  A,  Sons 

Sachs 

Gftapp 

Geaaler 


Waibllngen. 
Sindelfingen 
Sindelilngm 
Tettnang ... 


About      iO 
«9 

It 
19  looms,  tot- 
meriySO. 


The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  approximates :  In  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk, 
470 ;  in  the  spooling  of  silk  for  weaving,  680 ;  in  weaving,  150 ;  makmg 
a  total  number  of  1,300,  more  than  one-half  of  which  are  children. 

Stuttgart,  March  5, 1879. 


ENOJLAND. 

THE  lEON  IFDU8TEY  OF  THE  NOETH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Report  by  Consul  Jones^  of  N^ewcMUe-vipoit'Tyne. 

For  upward  of  twenty  years,  commencing  with  1853,  the  Cleveland 
iron  district  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  iron  trade  of  this  country.  During  that  period  the  producing  power 
of  the  district  was  many  times  multiplied.  Private  firms  amass^  great 
wealth.  Many  of  these  were  turned  into  companies  which  for  a  time 
yielded  handsome  dividends  to  the  shareholders,  but  which  finally  landed 
in  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  tide  of  adversity  set  in  about  the  year  1874.  Two  years  later — 
1876 — the  country  was  startled  by  the  repeated  announcements  of  great 
failures  which  shook  the  credit  of  the  Cleveland  district.  The  North 
Yorkshire  Iron  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £30.000,  and  the  West 
Hartlepool  Iron  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  led  the  way.  Then 
followed  the  failures  of  Messrs.  E.  Dixon  &  Co..  of  Middlesborough,  with 
unsecured  liabilities  estimated  at  £100,000  5  or  Thomas  Vaughn  &  Co., 
with  liabilities  of  about  a  million  sterling ;  of  Swan,  Coates  &  Co.,  the 
Lackenby  Iron  Coini>auy;  Messrs.  Charlton,  the  Britannia  Iron  Com- 
pany: the  South  Cleveland  Iron  Company;  and  the  Stockton  Eail 
Mill  Company ;  bringing  up  the  total  nominal  losses,  up  to  the  end  of 
1876,  to  about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

In  1877  the  suspension  of  Anthony  Harris  &  Co.,  with  liabilities  of 
£40,000,  was  announced.  Then  came  the  failure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greener, 
with  liabilities  of  £37,000.  The  Liverston  Ironstone  Company  soon 
followed.  In  1878,  the  suspensions  in  the  local  iron  and  allied  trades 
were  few  and  unimportant.  But  the  black  list  of  1879  is  already  heavily 
filled  with  such  heavy  failures  as  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Hopkins,  Gilkes  &  Co.. 
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and  the  Skerne  Iron  Company,  following  that  of  the  Bosedale  and 
Ferryhill  Company. 

There  are  165  blast  farnaces  in  the  noirth  of  England.  Sixty  of  these 
are,  or  were,  owned  by  the  firms  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  blaok 
list.  And  the  producing  power  of  the.  district  in  pig  iron  has  been 
lessened  by  over  one-third.  There  are  2,100  puddling  furnaces  connected 
with  the  maoufactured-iron  trade  of  this  district.  Six  hundred — over 
one-fourth — of  them  belonged  to  the  firms  that  have  collapsed  within 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  works  which 
provided  iron  rails,  and  those  that  supplied  them  with  pig,  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  failures.  The  Skerne  was  a  plate  manufacturing  com- 
pany ;  it  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Special  local  causes  have  contributed  to  the  failure  of  a  few  firms ; 
but  the  extreme  dullness  of  trade ;  the  falling  off  in  demand ;  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  stock  produced  at  too  great  a  cost ;  the  low  and  ever- 
declining  prices ;  and  last,  probably  most  important,  the  substitution 
of  steel  for  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  were  the  causes  which 
brought  ruin  to  so  many  firms  in  the  north  of  England.  During  the 
prosperous  times,  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  pig-iron  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  rails.  Less  than  20,000  tons  per  annum  would  be 
a  high  estimate  of  what  are  now  used  in  that  trade. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  works  which  have  been  closed,  or  are 
in  liquidation,  in  the  northeastern  district: 


List  of  workB. 


MIDDLES  BOBOUOH. 


Lloyd  &  Co 

Hopkins,  Ollkes  &  Co  ... . 

Cargo  Fleet 

BtiUaimis  Iron  Company. 
Srismns  Iron  Company... 


Blast    I  Paddling 
fum As. '  f nniaces. 


0  ' 


4  I  80 

5  i 


120 
50 


I 


B8TON. 


Eston  Grange  Iron  Company j  6 

Thomas  Vaagbau  ACo '  14  ' 

I 

STOCKTON  AMD  NORTON. 

Stockton  Iron  Fumaoe  Copipany I  3  ' 

Norton  Iron  Company o! 

Stockton  Rail  Mill  Company , i  70 

Richmond  (Jacques) ' 15 

North  Yorkshire  Iron  Company t 58 

I 

WKST  HABTLEPOOL. 

West  Hartlepool  Iron  Company I  3  i  112 

Stranton  Steel  Works ' v..  26 

I  1 

KBBBTHILL. 

Rosedalo  and  Fprryhill  Company 


DABUNGTOX. 


South  Durliam  Iron  Company 

Skerne  Iron  Company 

Wbessoe  Iron  Works 


OLAISDALB. 

South  Cleveland  Iron  Works 


10 

1 

3 

.......... 

06 

30 

■ 

3 

1 

Total '  60  I  689 

\ I 

The  chief  statistics  in  regard  to  the  manufactured-iron  trade  of  the 
north  of  England  are  those  of  its  board  of  arbitration ;  and  it  may  be 
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added  that  that  board  represented  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  down 
to  last  year,  l^early  every  rail  mill -was  included ;  one  or  two  important 
plate-mills  (such  as  that  of  Fox,  Head  &  Oo,)  were  omitted.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantit^*^  of  rails  and  plates  produced  in  the  years 
named : 


Years. 

Rail*.       PWen. 

1873 

Ton*.        Tons. 
324,  000     165, 009 

1874 

26S.000  i  178,  AM 

1875  

246,000     173,  OM 

1876 

107,  000     172,  »0 

1877  

38,000  1  214,  OM 

1878 

21.000  <  233,000 

While  the  iron  rail  trade  has  fallen  off  from  324,000  tons  in  1873  to 
21,000  tons  in  1878  the  plate  trade  has  largely  increased — ^from  165,000 
tons  to  233,000  tons  in  the  same  period.  In  1873  iron  rails  formed  nearly 
52  per  cent,  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  made  by  the  associated  makers 
in  the  north  of  England,  whereas  in  the  present  year  iron  rails  form  only 
2.23  ijer  cent,  of  the  smaller  total;  while  plates  which  in  1873  formed  27 
per  cent,  of  the  total  now  form  nearly  58  per  cent. 

If  the  recently  discovered  process  for  converting  Cleveland  ore  into 
steel  should  fail  in  accomplishing  that  which  is  claimed  for  it,  the  dis- 
trict will  be  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  foreign  and  outside  home 
demand  4br  pig-iron.  But  inasmuch  as  Cleveland  can  produce  pig 
cheaper  perhaps  than  any  other  country  or  home  districts,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  progress  in  the  cheap  manufacture  of  steel  shall  be  gradual, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  long  lease  of  prosperity  for  the  district.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  costs  £3  4«.  per  ton  to  produce  pig-iron  in  the  United 
States ;  the  cost  of  pro;luction  in  the  Cleveland  district  is  less  than  half 
that  amount.  Large  quantities  of  pig-iron  are  shipped  from  this  district 
to  ScDtland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Wales — Scotland 
being  the  greatest  importer.  Some  of  the  woriis  of  this  extensive  dis- 
trict are  more  advantageously  situated  for  the  export  trade  than  others. 
The  furnaces  farthest  removed  from  navigable  waters  are  unable  to  work 
at  a  profit  when  prices  are  low.  This  fact  will  be  readily  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  in  the  single  item  of  carriage  the  difference  in 
some  instances  is  from  4s.  dd.  to  15«.  per  ton  in  conveying  pig-iron  from 
the  furnaces  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  extent  to  which  Cleveland 
depends  upon  outride  trade  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

CLEVELAND  PIG-IROX. 


^nantity  pruduced 

luantity  exported  over  sea  and  ooaatwlse 
[aautit V  in  Htock 


1873. 


Tons. 
1, 099. 421 
579, 642 
80,328 


1875. 


Tons. 
2, 047, 673 
664,000 
74,258 


1877. 


Tons. 
2, 124. 831 
822,000 
304.797 


IrfTJJ. 


Tons, 
2,023l,0i» 

800, 06<^ 
334,000 


No  account  is  taken  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
pig-iron  shipped  by  rail  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  figure.^ 
tor  iron  so  sent  were  added  it  would  be  seen  that  considei'ably  more  than 
half  of  the  iron  produced  in  Cleveland  goes  elsewhere  to  be  manufac- 
tured. Until  recently  Cleveland  devoted  attention  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  malleable  iron ;  but  it  is  now  increasing  its  foundries  and  at- 
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tempting  to  produce  finer  castings  than  hitherto,  whilst  a  range  of  minor 
bnt  important  iron-using  industries  are  growing.  In  the  brisk  years  of 
1872-'74,  it  did  not  pay  to  use  high-priced  pig-iron  for  foundry  purposes, 
bnt  now  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  there  is  a  development  of  the 
foundry  trade,  whilst  the  the  roUiug-mills  are  far  fix)m  fully  employed. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  the  production  of  malleable  iron  is  concerned,  the 
most  reliable  judges  believe  that  it  is  a  decaying  industry  as  a  whole. 
That  belief  is  expressed  in  the  recent  inaugural  address  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  iroD  and  steel  institute,  who  said: 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  either  by  the  Bessemer  converter,  or  by  the  open  hearth, 
or  by  some  other  steel-making  apparatus,  there  will  be  produced  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, with  comparatively  light  labor,  every  kind,  variation,  and  quality  of  the 
metal  iron  which  we  now  designate  steel  and  wrought-iron. 

At  present  the  ore  converted  iuto  steel  in  this  district  is  imported 
from  Spain  and  elsewhere.  If  Cleveland  ore  can  be  so  converted  a  grand 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the  north  of  Euglaud. 

Steel  has  superseded  irou,  not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  rails,  but 
for  railway  tires,  and  boilers  also.  And  the  new  metal  is  taking 
rapid  strides  towards  supplanting  the  old  in-ship-plates  as  well.  The 
superiority  of  steel  plates  to  those  made  of  iron  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged and  admitted.  The  question  of  cost  alone  enables  the  weightier 
metal  to  hold  the  supremacy.  But  the  cost  of  producing  steel  is  reducing 
fast.  Two  years  ago,  1877,  the  steamship  Ethel  was  built  of  Landore 
Siemens  steel  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Go.,  of  this  town,  for  the  firm  of 
Glapham  &  Co.  Her  dimensions  were,  length,  210  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars, 216  over  all ;  30  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  3  inches  depth 
molded,  or  about  6.3  depth  of  hold.  Guaranteed  by  builders  to  carry 
1,300  tons  on  14  feet  7^  inches  draught  of  water.  Engines  compound, 
of  100  horse  power;  class  of  95  years  at  Lloyds;  and  her  price  was 
i&ld,350,  being  about  £  14  Is.  4  d.  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity.  The  boiler 
was  also  of  s&el. 

The  advantage  of  adopting  steel  claimed  by  those  for  whom  the 
steamer  was  built  was  the  saving  in  the  weight  of  the  hull  of  the  ves- 
sel, Lloyds  having  allowed  a  reduction  of  20 J  per  cent,  on  the  usual 
weight  of  iron,  thus  making  a  difference  of  73  tons.  The  Guilders  were 
willing  to  construct  the  same  vessel  in  iron  for  £17,000.  This  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  £1,350.  But  the  carrying  power  of  the  iron  ves- 
sel would  have  been  about  72  tons  less  than  that  of  the  one  built  of  steel. 
It  is  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  iron  ships  with  self-evident  force  and 
truth  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  £1.350  extra  cost  of  the  steel  ship, 
an  iron  ship  of  still  greater  carrying  power  could  have  been  built.  Per- 
haps the  larger  iron  ship  would  have  cost  rather  more  in  insurance  and 
cost  of  sailing — that  is  about  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  steel 
in  this  case.  It  may  be  claimed  that  steel  ships  have  greater  strength 
and  lasting  power.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Great  Brit- 
ain was  built  as  long  ago  as  1846 ;  and  the  John  Bowes,  the  first  screw 
collier,  was  built  on  the  Tyne  in  1851,  and  is  therefore  nearly  thirty  years 
old.  There  are  several  iron  ships  on  this  river  which  were  running 
across  the  North  Sea  when  the  John  Bowes  was  launched,  and  still 
seem  to  be  doing  good  service.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  iron  ship- 
plates  are  only  about  half  the  price  of  steel  plates.  But  the  price  of 
steel  is  brought  nearer  to  that  of  iron  every  day.  In  1877  steel  plates 
and  angles — those  used  in  building  the  Ethel  on  the  Tyne — cost  £13  per 
ton.  The  same  firm  of  merchants  are  now  having  a  steel  ship  built  by 
the  same  builders,  and  the  price  of  steel  and  angles  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  £8 15«.  per  ton.    Thus  is  the  difference  between  an  iron  and  a 
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steel  ship  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Ethel  redaoed  to  £600.  And  against 
this  difference  the  steel  vessel  has  a  superior  carrying  capacity  of  aboat 
70  tons. 

Steel  ships  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  twenty  years  ago.  But 
after  the  year  1866  only  three  small  vessels  were  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  ten  years.  The  real  start  was  made  in  the  piiyate 
trade  in  1878,  when  eleven  vessels  were  built  of  steel.  At  this  moment 
there  are  steel  ships  being  built  all  over  the  kingdom.  How  large  a  field 
lies  open  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  vessels  classed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's  Begister  during  1878  there  was  a  gross  tonnage  of 
574,819,  of  which  52,657  was  wood,  517.692  of  iron,  4,470  of  steel;  t.  «., 
wood  still  retained  9  per  cent,  of  the  waole,  and  steel  had  only  pat  in  a 
claim  for^  per  cent.  The  new  material  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  oocnpy 
nearly  the  whole  field  in  the  future. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  metals  is  carried  on  in  this  district  with 
energy,  ability,  and  at  great  cost.  At  th^  works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow, 
Yaughan  &  Co.,  on  the  Tees,  experiments  by  the  new  process  for  con- 
verting Cleveland  ore  into  steel  are  being  made  every  day  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  inventors,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  high 
authority  in  this  branch  of  chemistry  that  success  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  final  reward. 

I  will  close  my  report  by  quoting  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  clearest 
condensed  account  of  the  new  process  that  has  yet  appeared  in  print; 
it  is  from  a  report  on  steel  ship-building  made  a  few  months  ago  by  Will- 
iam Johns,  esq.,  assistant  surveyor,  Lloyd's  Begister  of  Shipping : 

A  few  words  of  explanation  of  this  process  may  therefore  prove  interesting,  espe- 
oially  as  the  accounts  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  the  press  have  for  the  moat  part 
conveyed  a  somewhat  erroneoos  idea  of  the  principle  involved  in  it.  It  is  woU  known 
that  the  obstacle  to  using  Cleveland  ore  for  steel-making  is  the  difficulty  of  extraet- 
ing  the  phosphorus,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  new  lining  has  been  found  for  the 
Bessemer  converter  which  absorbs  the  phosphorus,  and  thus  enables  the  cheaper  ores 
to  be  used.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  phosphorus  does  not  get  into  the  lining 
but  into  the  slag,  and  it  is  the  affinity  of  the  slag  for  it  which  gets  it  out  of  the  inm. 

Briefly  stated,  the  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  process  may  be  explained 
as  follows :  In  the  Bessemer  converter  by  the  ordinary  process,  where  steel  is  made 
from  hematite  ores,  the  molten  iron  alone  is  run  into  the  converter,  and  air  at  a  high 
pressure  of  S28  er  30  pounds  per  square  inch  is  forced  through  a  number  of  small  holes 
or  tuyeres  in  the  bottom  of  the  converter,  and  passing  up  through  the  metal,  oxidises 
the  carbon,  silicon,  and  other  impurities,  but  not  the  phosphorus.  The  carbon  passes 
off  as  a  gas,  and  its  flame  indicates  the  progress  of  the  **  blow." 

The  silicon,  however,  on  becoming  oxidized,  forms  a  slag,  which  floats  on  the  8nr> 
face.  This  siiicious  slag  is  what  is  termed  an  ^*  acid  slag,''  and  has  no  affinity  for 
phosphorus,  and  its  existence  prevents  the  possibility  of  blowing  out  the  phoaphoms. 

The  presence  of  this  acid  slag  added  from  the  flrat,  with  the  intense  neat,  to  the 
difliculty  of  getting  a  lining  to  stand  in  the  Bessemer  convert<»r.  This  was  got  over 
by  the  Qanister  lining,  whicii  is  of  an  acid  of  siiicious  nature,  like  the  slag,  and  there- 
fore not  affected  by  it. 

The  object  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  the  inventors  of  the  new  process,  was 
first  to  convert  this  acid  sla^  into  what  is  termed  a  "  basic"  slag,  that  has  an  opi>oeite 
tendency,  and  has  an  athnity  for  phosphorus.  This  they  are  able  to  do  by  putting 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron  into  the  converter  with  the  metal,  and  then  comes  the  diffi* 
culty  with  the  lining. 

The  *^  basic"  slag  while  extracting  the  phosphorus  would  eat  away  the  siiicious  lin- 
ing, and  in  doin^  so  would  be  itself  neutralized,  so  that  a  "  basic  "  lining  had  to  be 
found  to  work  with  tlie  *'  basic"  slag,  and  stand  the  great  heat  of  the  convert4?r.  In 
other  words,  an  acid  slag  requires  an  acid  lining,  and  a  basic  slag  requires  a  basic  lin- 
ing. This  latter  was  at  last  found  by  making  magnesian  limestone  bricks,  tired  at  a 
very  intense  temperature. 

The  inventors  had  worked  at  this  process  for  several  years,  their  first  exi>eriment8 
having  been  made  at  the  Blaenavon  Steel  Works,  where  also  their  first  successful 
bricks  were  made,  and  it  was  only  after  this  company  went  into  liquidation  that  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Yaughan  A  Co.  to  cany  the 
system  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Many  difficulties  were  met  with  at  firat  in  making  the  bricks,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
enorroouB  expansion  and  contraction  causing  them  to  split  and  break  up.    This  has 
been  got  over,  and  the  lining  now  stands  as  well  or  better  than  the  ordinary  Ganis- 
ter  lining.    A  specimen  of  the  new  brick  lining  was  obtained  for  the  inspection  of  the 
committee,  as  were  specimens  of  the  steel  made  from  the  Cleveland  ore. 

The  company  are  now  working  regularly  with  a  2-ton  converter  by  this  process, 
making  steel  castings  for  their  own  use,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  inventors,  but  as  each  charge  is  more  or  less  experimental,  owiug  to  their  using 
different  mixtures  for  forming  the  slag,  greater  caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  blow- 
ing down,  and  samples  of  the  metal  are  taken  out  towards  the  end  of  each  blow  and 
tested  under  the  steam  hammer. 

Portions  of  the  slag  and  metal  are  also  taken  for  chemical  analysis,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  the  action  of  the  converter  at  different  stages.  Beyond  these  features 
the  system  appears  as  simple  and  definite  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter making  steei  from  hematite  ores,  and  it  is  expected  shortly  the  process  will  be 
capable  of  being  applied  commercially  at  the  company's  steel  works  at  South  Bank, 
Estou,  in  which  case,  provided  the  quality  of  the  steel  can  be  kept  up,  a  material  re- 
duction in  its  price  will  be  possible. 

The  same  pnnciple  of  changing  the  slag  and  lining  from  an  acid  or  silicious  to  a 
basic  or  maenesian  n  at  are  applies  also  to  the  Siemens-Martin  furnaces,  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  Thyi^  Chftteau,  in  a  ronsard  fhniace,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  Siemens 
and  Bessemer  processes^  very  admirable  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Thomas's  lining  and  basic  additions  when  using  phosphoritic  pig. 

I  have  laid  the  several  papers,  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
last  month  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Barnaby, 
and  others,  under  contribution  towards  the  foregoing  report ;  and  I  am 
also  indebted  t6  Mr.  Pattinson,  analytical  chemist  of  this  town,  and  to 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Ohronide,  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

EVAlif  B.  JONES. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Neweastle-upanrTynej  June  17, 1879. 


THE  BEVIVAL  OF  TRADE,  THE  LAND  QUESTION,  PATENT 
LAWS,  AND  POST-OPFIOE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Report  by  Consul  Shepherdj  of  Bradford. 

SEVIYAli  OF  TBADE. 

Since  my  last  annual  report.  No.  S3,  of  date  January  13, 1879,  the  trade 
of  Bradford  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  is,  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  back  to  the  figures  of  1875.  The  actual  change  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  has  not  been  great,  but  the  improvement  is  in  gen- 
eral feeling  and  in  a  belief  that  the  near  future  will  bring  a  return  of 
pro6i)erity. 

The  extent  of  this  feeling  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
mill  property  has  appreciated  in  value,  and  rules  say  20  per  cent,  higher 
now  than  six  months  ago.  Until  July  nearly  all  merchants  and  manu- 
fiacturers  vied  with  each  other  in  pessimist  views  of  the  future,  but 
during  the  last  days  of  September  came  the  large  American  wool  buyers, 
followed  at  once  by  large  orders  from  China  and  Japan  for  heavy  worsted 
goods ;  hence  after  that  month  the  price  of  wool  began  steadily  to  ad- 
vance from  20  cents  per  pound  until  it  has  now  reached  30  or  32  cents. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  increase  in  price  of  the  raw  material  has 
not  affected  the  price  of  pieces  in  anything  like  a  proportionate  ratio. 

About  the  same  time  (September)  the  demand  from  America  for  iron 
became  noticeable,  and  increased  until  Sheffield  and  all  other  iron  works 
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are  not  only  fnlly  employed,  bat  have  as  many  orders  ahead  as  they 
dare  to  accept.  How  long  this  demand  will  oontinne,  I  am  not  at  all  in 
a  position  to  judge,  but  I  fear  it  is  in  trade  as  in  natnre — the  more 
active  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  the  more  certain  it  is  soon  to  sobsideL 
After  the  increased  activity  in  iron  came  sudden  and  enormous  orders 
from  China  for  cotton  goods,  and  while  those  orders  continue  Man- 
chester will  reap  a  great  benefit. 

In  the  matter  of  iron  I  believe  that  the  prospective  demand  is  over- 
estimated, and  that  overproduction  will  be  the  result 

Still  later  the  continental  call  for  yams  began  to  increase,  and  at  present 
the  spinners  are  ^^  full  of  orders,"  and  realizing  good  profits. 

As  the  price  of  wool  began  its  advance,  ilierchants  naturally  thought 
best  to  '^  place  "  at  the  low  figures  all  orders  upon  their  books.  These 
purchases  of  yarns,  which  soon  cleared  out  all  stocks  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  spinners,  and  the  low  stocks  of  raw  material  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  at  the  time  the  rise  commenced,  together 
with  the  American  demand,  have  kept  the  wool  market  most  active  and 
buoyant,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  send  it  gradually  higher. 

If  the  report  gets  confirmation  that,  because  of  disease,  exposure,  &c., 
sheep  have  been  dying  in  England  by  thousands,  and  that  the  prospects 
are  poor  for  anything  like  a  large  clip  in  1880,  the  price  can  hardly  be 
foretold. 

That  the  trade  of  Bradford  and  England  generally  will  improve  I 
must  fully  believe,  the  former  particularly,  if  luster  goods  again  come 
into  fashion ;  but  that  it  will  ever  reach  its  old  figures  or  ]>rofits  I  en- 
tirely disbelieve.  I  do  not  consider  such  a  state  of  things  as  necessarily 
inimical  to  English  interests,  for  I  believe  the  former  excessive  prosper- 
ity was  as  unfortunate  as  the  late  excessive  adversity. 

The  activity  in  iron,  wool,  yarns,  and  cotton  goods  of  course  leads  ])eo- 
ple  interested  in  oils,  chemicals,  soaps,  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
to  believe  that  the  demand  will,  in  time,  reach  the  commodities  in  which 
they  are  interested,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  no  doubt  will.  Un- 
doubtedly, prosperity  in  any  one  branch  of  industry  benefits  all  others, 
but  I  fear  not,  in  this  instance,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  spec- 
ulations entered  into,  nor  the  preparations  and  outlays  made  on  all 
sides. 

After  times  of  unusual  depression,  sudden  and  unexpected  demand  for 
some  particular  article  or  articles  often  produces  spasmodic  excitement 
in  everything  else ;  but,  if  such  excitement  be  temporary  only — without 
a  sound  foundation — the  reaction  is  felt  only  the  more  severely.  Good 
crops  alone  can  insure  that  foundation,  and.  as  the  harvests  ot^England 
and  the  Continent  have  been  so  exceptionally  bad,  I  argue  that  satisfac- 
tory prosperity  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

Any  country  naturally  and  properly  fights  against  losing  commercial 
supremacy,  and,  while  I  am  not  at  all  r^dy  to  prophesy  tiiat  England 
is  doomed  to  drift  toward  the  position  of  Holland — ^her  mineral  resources 
are  too  varied  and  great  for  that— still  I  believe  that  the  center  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  gravity  is  moving  westward :  nor  must  England 
expect  to  be  forever  the  distributing  station  for  tne  world's  commerce. 
That  England  is,  or  soon  will  be,  in  a  decline  I  do  not  assert;  but  I  do 
believe  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  that  she  has  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  strength  and  commercial  prosperity. 

London  will  always  be  one  of  the  great  money-centers  of  the  world ; 
still  I  believe  that  the  next  decade  will  see  every  stock  and  share  of  the 
world  quoted  in  the  Kew  York  market,  and  the  greatest  loans  of  the 
globe  negotiated  in  her  b  mining -ho  uses.    I  am  n  >t  claiming  superiority 
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for  the  American  people  in  advancing  these  opinions,  only  for  the  coun- 

With  the  fairest  part  of  a  great  continent  in  their  possession,  with 
freedom  fh>m  the  excessive  cold  of  Canada  and  the  enervating,  sickly 
heat  of  Mexico,  with  everything  within  their  borders  with  which  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  supply  others,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  noth- 
ing as  compared  with  the  ignominy  of  failure.  It  is,  of  course,  .fortunate 
for  the  United  States  that  they  are  free  from  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing large  standing  armies  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  i)ersonal  jeal- 
onsies,  avenging  sentimental  or  imaginary  wrongs,  and  defending  hallu- 
cinar>^  rights. 

Business  between  Bradford  and  the  Continent,  if  yarns  are  excepted, 
has  not  increased,  while  the  general  home  trade,  the  great  demand  of 
England — six  times  more  than  aU  the  foreign  trade,  according  tQ  Lord 
Derby — is  as  slack  as  a  year  since ;  nor  can  it,  in  my  opinion,  improve 
to  any  considerable  degree  until  a  good  harvest  has  been  secured,  or,  at 
least,  the  prospect  for  one  is  most  promising. 

America  and  the  East  are  the  only  sections  of  the  globe  from  which 
Bradford  has  experienced  an  increased  demand,  excepting,  as  before 
said,  in  the  matter  of  yarns.  Within  the  past  year  not  a  few  operatives 
and  experienced  foremen  have  gone  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States, 
while  large  quantities  of  new  and  second-hand  looms,  also  other  manu- 
facturing machinery,  have  found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  I  look 
upon  tbis  increased  exportation  of  machinery  and  raw  material  as  a  most 
pertinent  comment  upon  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

Of  all  rivals  on  neutral  ground — and  I  do  not  say  it  boastingly — En- 
gland most  fears  America,  and  proof  that  tbe  thoughts  of  the  nation  are 
continually  upon  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  hardly  a  news])aper  can  be 
taken  up  which  does  not  contain  some  article  upon,  or  reference  to,  the 
United  States. 

In  accounting  for  the  general  bad  trade  of  Europe  one  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  Continent  is  one  huge  barrack ;  that  three  hundred 
millions  of  people  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  fermentation  and  un- 
certainty, wbile  standing  armies  of  four  millions  of  men — to  say  nothing 
of  large  and  excessively  expensive  navies — are  not  only  lost  to  the  in- 
dnstries  of  Europe,  but  are,  by  profession,  constantly  consuming  and 
destroying ;  and  that  additional  auxiliary  forces  of  six  millions  of  men 
are  under  constant  discipline  and  ready  for  service.  This  incubus  of  ten 
millions  of  soldiers  is  naturally  followed  by  constantly  increasing,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  hopeless,  national  debts,  while  governments  are 
led  into  that  delectable  system  of  finance  which  teaches  its  disciples  the 
art  of  living  upon  what  they  owe. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

The  land  question,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  No.  37  of  May  13, 1879, 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  home  question  of  the  day,  and  a  royal 
coiumission  was  apx>oiuted  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  look 
into  and  report  upon  the  "agricultural  depression."  Although  the  con- 
fession may  only  prove  my  simplicity,  still  I  must  maintain  that  the 
whole  question  is  most  simx)le. 

Heretofore,  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  England  had  no  dan- 
gerous competitors.  Beef  and  grain  sold  at  almost  whatever  prices  the 
farmers  demanded,  landlords  placed  high  value  ui>on  their  farming  and 
grazing  lands  ($250  to  $500  per  acre)  and  expected  an  interest  of  2 
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or  3  per  cent.  Farmers  and  tfaeir  sons,  being  prosperoas,  spent  much 
money  and  worked  little,  while  the  laborers,  to  say  the  least,  received 
living  wages.  !N^ow  all  is  changed.  The  farmer  finds  that  hi^  £60  or 
£100  land  is  competed  with  by  £5  or  £10  land  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  which  will  produce  just  as  much  grain  and  of  as  good 
quality  as  his  own.  He  (the  English  farmer)  must  pay  tithes  to  the 
church,  must  pay  an  income  tax  upon  half  the  rental  of  his  farm,  most 
tolerate  ground  game  (foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits),  and  in  addition  his 
landlord  and  friends  must  be  allowed  to  ride  and  tramp  over  his  fields 
to  the  destruction  of  his  crops,  while  his  rivals  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  pay  no  tithes,  pay  no  income  tax,  and  treat  ground  game 
as  vermin. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  says  that  land  in  England  must  support  three 
classes — ^the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  laborer.  Why  he  does  not 
name  five,  and  include  the  church  and  ground  game,  I  cannot  quite 
understand. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  English  land  must  support  all  these  classes, 
it  is  only  so  much  the  worse  for  that  land,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  three  of  these  classes — ^the  landlord,  the  church,  and  the  game— 
are  eliminated. 

Canada  is  asking  the  English  Government  to  loan  her  money  to  build 
a  railway  toward  Manitoba,  but  as  every  foot  of  railway  built  or  com- 
munication opened  with  the  West,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  only  cheapens  grain  in  England  and  makes  it  harder  for  the 
landlord  and  farmer  of  Great  Britain  to  live ;  and  also  as  the  Canadian 
Government  discriminates  against  the  mother  country  in  the  matter  of 
duties,  I  should  say  the  request  has  little  chance  of  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

To  me  it  seems  a  simple,  comprehensive,  and  reasonable  assertioD 
that,  irrespective  of  what  nominal  value  land  may  be  held  at  in  En- 
gland, its  rent  must  come  down  to  an  amount,  however  small,  which 
will  allow  the  English  farmer  to  compete  with  his  Western  rivals  and 
still  live.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  statement  of  the  whole  case  in  a 
nut-shell.  There  are  only  two  other  courses  open-desertion  of  £Eurms 
by  the  farmers,  or  their  protection  by  the  government. 

Interest  on  £50  ($250)  or  £100  ($500)  land  will  have  to  come  down  to 
the  interest  on  £10  ($50)  or  £20  ($100)  land,  with  ike  cost  of  transportatUm 
from  America  and  Canada  added j  which  on  com  is  (from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool)  about  34  cents  (17(2.),  and  on  wheat  about  54  cents  (27d.)  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Allowing  that  seasons  may  be  worse  in  America  or  better  in  England 
than  that  just  past,  admitting  that  prices  will  always  be  affected  by 
circumstances,  still  I  believe  the  broad  stat^ement  that  England  cannot 
compete  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  grain  is  fully  warranted. 

Appalled  by  the  great  decrease  in  revenue,  landlords  will,  T  think, 
entertain  the  idea  of  selling  estates  and  investing  in  other  ways :  and 
through  self-interest,  rather  than  from  law,  I  look  to  a  great  revolution 
in  the  ownership  of  land  in  England  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 

Should  the  land  of  England  come,  in  any  great  bulk,  to  be  sold  to 
small  farmers,  I  predict  that  the  price  realized  and  the  price  at  which  it 
is  at  present  held  will  be  found  to  widely  differ.  I  do  not  believe  that 
landlords  will,  to  any  great,  extent,  become  farmers,  as  is  predicted,  but 
rather  that  they  will  sell  to  those  whose  only  interest  will  be  to  hus- 
band, cultivate,  and  economize  the  land  up  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
Of  all  systems  under  the  existing  rSffimej  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best.    He  gives  leases  for  20  years,  and  for  10  years  al> 
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lows  the  tenant  to  farm  as  he  likes — in  fact,  puts  no  restrictions  upon 
liim  until  the  end  of  16  years,  when  the  farmer  has  either  to  renew  his 
lease  for  another  20  years  or  return  to  the  four  years'  rotation  require- 
ment. * 
Theoretically  this  system  would  seem  to  be  without  injustice  to  either 
l)arty.  It  has  been  claimed  that  were  all  the  private  parks  turned  into 
^ain  farms,  imports  of  that  nature  would  be  unnecessary.  How  much 
foundation  there  is  for  the  statement  I  cannot  say;  but  certainly  if 
these  huge  and  expensive  luxuries  are  continued  the  farms  cannot  be 
made  to  support  and  pay  for  them^  as  formerly. 

PATENT  LAWS  OP  ENGLAND. 

As  the  patent  laws  of  the  different  countries  are  becoming  of  more 
and  more  interest  to  each  other  I  have  deemed  those  of  this  country  a 
matter  worthy  of  investigation  and  report. 

1  believe  "  oppressive  '^  is  a  mild  epithet  to  apply  to  the  patent  laws 
of  England.  The  expense  of  procuring  a  patent  is  so  great  tliat  the 
labormg  inventor  is  generally  unable  to  bear  the  cost,  and  the  truit  of 
his  genius  too  often  passes  for  a  mere  song  into  the  hands  of  his  wealthy 
employer.  Hence,  the  object  of  patent  laws  fostering,  securing,  and 
assisting  the  poorest  as  well  a«  the  richest  inventor  is  largely  defeated 
by  the  English  law.  . 

Another  most  unfathomable,  and  I  may  say  unjust,  feature  of  the  En- 
glish patent  law  is  the  fact  that  the  issuance  of  letters  patent  by  the 
go\  ernment  is  no  guarantee  nor  assurance  that  exactly  the  same  inven- 
tion has  not  been  patented  before;  that  is  to  say,  two  patents  for  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  may  be  granted  on  the  same  day,  one  by  the  attor- 
ney-general and  the  other  by  the  solicitor-general,  the  patentees  being 
left  to  establish  and  defend  their  rights  in  a  court  of  law.  The  master 
of  the  rolls — a  high  authority — has  said  that  in  England  not  one  patent 
out  of  a  hundred  is  valid.  In  the  United  States  no  letters  are  issued 
until,  upon  thorough  examination,  it  is  found  that  a  patent  for  the  same 
thing  has  never  before  been  granted.  In  the  United  States,  also,  one  of 
the  largest  government  buildings  is  the  Patent  Office,  while  in  England 
that  department  is  divided  between  a  few  rooms  in  Southampton  build- 
ings and  a  like  number  at  the  Kensington  Museum. 

The  modus  operandi  of  securing  a  patent  in  England  is  as  follows : 

A  petition  must  be  accompanied  with  £5  ($25),  ^'provisional  speci- 
fications," and  an  affidavit  that  the  applicant  is  '*  the  true  and  first  in- 
ventor," and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  article  has 
never  been  made  or  used  before.  ITo  model  is  required.  The  appli- 
cation is  then  referred  to  a  "law-officer  of  the  Crown" — not  toanex])ert 
in  the  particular  branch  or  science — and  if  it  is  prima  facie  an  invention 
that  officer  grants  a  "provisional  protection"  for  six  months. 

As  soon  as  provisional  protection  is  granted  the  applicant  may  give 
notice  of  "  intention  to  proceed,"  for  which  another  £5  ($25)  is  required. 
Twenty-one  days  are  then  allowed  for  "objections,"  but  as  the  specifica- 
tions are  not  yet  published — cannot  be  seen  for  six  months — the  theoreti- 
cal privilege  of  caveat  is  practically  nil.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty -one 
days  if  no  "objections"  are  filed  (and  they  cannot  be  so  longBs  specifi- 
cations are  kept  secret),  the  great  seal  is  granted,  upon  further  payment 
of  £10  ($50).  I  am  informed  by  a  most  reliable  patent  agent  that  he  can 
obtain  as  many  x^atents  for  the  same  thing  as  he  likes  to  make  applica- 
tion and  pay  for,  and  that  out  of  five  hundred  applications  made  by  him 
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in  England  not  one  has  been  rejected,  while  in  the  United  States,  out  of 
fifty  applications  fully  one-third  have  been  refused. 

After  six  months,  upon  the  presentation  of  "  final  specifications,"  fully 
describing  the  invention,  and  the  further  payment  of  £5  ($25),  a  patent 
is  issued  for  three  years ;  upon  a  payment  of  £50  ($250),  for  four  ad- 
ditional years ;  and  upon  a  still  additional  payment  of  £175  ($875),  for  a 
fourteen  years'  patent. 

Against  this  state  of  things  in  England  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  may  be  instanced,  where,  upon  payment  of  £7  ($35),  complete 
patents  are  issued  for  seventeen  years.  The  attorney-general  of 
England  proposes  a  new  law,  which  shall  bring  down  the  three  years* 
patents  to  £12 10«.  ($62.50),  but  which  will  increase  the  expense  of  twentv 
years^  patents  to  £272  ($1,362.50). 

POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  compliment  than  criticise,  hence  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a  most  paternal  and  beneficial  provision 
of  the  English  Government,  namely,  its  post-office  savings-banks.  They 
were  established  in  1861,  are  coexistent  with  the  money-oixier  offices,  and 
have  for  their  avowed  object  the  "  fostering  of  habits  of  thrift  in  the  peo- 
ple." Their  success  has  been  most  thorough  and  satisfactory.  Five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  these  offices  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  minimum  deposit  is  one  shilling  (25  cents),  the  maxi- 
mum in  any  one  year  £30  ($150),  and  the  maximum  altogether  for  one 
person  £150  ($750). 

The  deposit  is  simply  a  loan  to  the  government,  and  the  interest  paid 
is  2J  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  of  a  pound  or  over.  Upon  amounts  below 
a  pound  no  interest  is  paid,  and  therein  lies  advantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Bradford,  a  borough  of  175,000,  has  14  within  its  corporate  bounds. .  In 
the  kingdom  there  are  3,360,636  depositors,  and  the  total  amount  on  de- 
posit is  £9,485,391  ($47,226,955),  while  the  cost  of  management  is  £448,543 
($2,242,715). 

Out  of  10,572  accounts  in  18  different  offices,  the  class  of  dei)ositors 
was  found  to  be  as  follows : 


Class. 


Female  servanfcs  . . . 

No  occupation 

Artisans 

Minors  over  seven  . 

Married  vomen 

Tradesmen 

Clerks 

Laborers 

Unmarried  TTomen  . 
Minors  under  seven 

Male  servants 

Public  officials 

Soldiers  and  sailors. 
Professional  men. . . 
Milliners 


Ko.  of  de- 

Average. 

positors. 

balance. 

1 

l,tfM 

£14  ;     I7d 

1.279 

13 

65 

1,236 

16 

75 

1,186 

7 

35 

1,186 

21 

109 

857 

16 

m 

675 

11 

So 

S7& 

21 

lOS 

465 

16 

80 

897 

5 

35 

297 

22 

no 

227 

40        380 

225 

18         W 

222 

20 

100 

187 

11 

55 

Should  a  depositor  change  his  residence,  sinvple  and  inexpensive  mean^s 
are  provided  whereby  he  can  transfer  his  account. 

It  is  claimed,  and  I  doubt  not  most  properly,  that  the  establishmeut 
of  tiie  savings-banks  has  been  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  working 
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classes,  and  that  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  money  on  deposit  would 
have  been  expended  in  drink  or  useless,  if  not  hurtful,  ways  had  it  not 
been  for  these  institutions,  and  the  easy  access  to  them.  Surely  nothing 
higher  could  be  said  in  their  praise. 

The  fact  that  the  post-office  matters  of  England  are,in  general,  managed 
so  perfectly  only  brings  out  in  stronger  contrast  the  few  points  in  which 
they  are  defective  and  illogical.  I  will  speak  of  two  points  which  strike 
me  as  the  most  marked.  I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that 
in  every  part  of  England  other  than  London  there  is  a  delivery  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  and  a  dispatch  on  Sunday  evenings ;  but  in  London — the 
very  heart  and  center  of  England,  the  most  important  point  to  hear 
from  or  communicate  with — there  is  neither  delivery  nor  dispatch  on  that 
day.  A  person  writing  on  Saturday  night  from  London  to  Bradford 
may  receive  an  answer  to  his  letter  on  Monday  morning,  while  a  letter 
posted  at  the  same  time  in  Bradford  for  London  will  only  be  delivered 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  answer  only  received  by  Tuesday  morning. 

Mails  only  pass  trough  London  on  Sunday ;  hence  a  letter  posted  in 
Bradford  at  8.20  on  Sunday  evening  will  reach  Paris  at  the  same  time 
as  a  letter  posted  in  London  at  ^ight  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening  5  and 
although  a  letter  will  not  leave  London  on  Sundays,  it  will  leave  the 
nearest  outlying  post-office ;  therefore  people  frequently  ride  to  Bich- 
mond  or  Kew  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  there  post  letters  for  the  prov- 
inces or  Paris,  thus  securing  their  delivery  in  either  place  on  Monday 
morning.    One  hardly  knows  how  to  characterize  such  inconsistencies. 

Another  example :  Mail  trains  leave  Queenstown  for  Dublin,  Holy- 
head, and  London  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.,  and  although  the  Inman, 
Gunard,  White  Star,  and  other  steamship  lines  bring  from  I^ew  York  the 
weighty  United  States,  Canadian,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  mails,  they  must  lie  in  Queenstown  from  nine  and  a  half  to  four- 
teen hours,  unless  the  steamers  happen  to  oA'rive  at  train  times. 

!N'o  special  train  is,  under  any  circumstances,  dispatched  with  these 
important  mails ;  hence  the  anomaly  of  irresponsible  steamers  accom- 
modating themselves  to  self-governing  trains,  instead  of  the  trains  to 
the  steamers.  Twenty-four  hours'  delay  is  thus  often  caused  in  the  de- 
livery of  letters  in  London.  I  do  not  know  of  any  direction  in  which 
a  small  expenditure  would  work  so  great  good  to  so  great  a  number  as 
in  remedying  this  injurious  detention. 

C.  O.  SHEPAED. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bradford,  February  2, 1880. 


IREI^ABTD. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

Report  hy  Consul  Barrows^  of  J>iiblin. 

tJLSTEB  TENANT-EIGHT  CUSTOM. 

The  tenant-right  usages  adopted  by  the  best  landlords,  and  the  prin- 
eiples  involved  in  them,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

I.  Compensation  for  improvements. 
II.  Compensation  for  change  of  possession,  or  payment  for  good- will. 
HI.  Questions  preliminary  to  tenant-right  legislation. 
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1.  Compensatiou  for  improyements  divides  itself  into  two  branches : 

(a)  Compensation  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  the  ontgoing 
tenant  himself. 

(b)  Compensation  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  a  preceding 
tenant,  whose  claim  the  now  ontgoing  tenant  satisfied  on  entry. 

2.  Compensation  for  change  of  possession  or  payment  of  good-will 
comprises  all  the  arrangements  that  induced  an  outgoing  tenant  to 
leave  the  farm  voluntarily,  and  includes : 

(a)  Cost  of  migration  of  the  outgoing  tenant  and  his  family  to  En- 
gland, Scotland,  or  some  large  town  in  Ireland,  or  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion to  America,  &c. 

{b)  Some  annuity  or  allowance  in  kind  or  cash  payment  to  an  ont- 
going tenant,  to  prevent  his  having  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  consolidation  of  farms,  or  on  the  landlord  resuming 
possession  into  his  own  hands,  compensation  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
tenant's  business,  and  his  loss  in  having  to  look  out  for  a  new  farm  or 
new  mode  of  employment. 

I. — COMPENSATION  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

« 

1.  (a)  ImpravemenU  made  by  the  tenant. 

If  the  tenant's  claim  under  tenant-right  usages  had  been  confined  to 
the  element  of  improvements  made  by  himself  alone  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  long  since  have  been  recognized  by  the  courts  in 
Ireland,  as  similar  usages  have  been  in  the  courts  in  England  and  Soot- 
land. 

In  Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm,  the  law  of  England  on  this  subject  is 
thus  defined : 

The  claim  for  remuneration  which  an  ontgoing  a^onltural  tenant  has  on  bis  land- 
lord for  yarions  operations  of  husbandry,  the  ordinary  return  for  wbieh  be  is  pr^- 
clnded  from  receiving  by  the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  is  termed  ''tenant-right," 
and  is  governed  by  the  different  customs  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  counties 
and  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tenant-right  extends  to  the  crops  which  the  ontgoing  tenant  has  sown  and  leaves  in 
the  ground,  and  to  the  remuneration  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops  by  tillage, 
for  straw,  liay,  and  occasionally  dung  left  on  the  farm,  and  for  growing  underwood. 
Of  late  years  the  term  [tenant-right]  has  happily  been  understood  in  a  much  ¥rider 
and  more  liberal  sense,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  usage  has  sprung  up 
which  confers  a  right  on  the  outgoing  tenant  to  be  reimbursed  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  cultivation  beyond  those  of  mere  ordinary  husbandry. 

The  manner  in  which  these  customs  are  growing  and  extending,  so  as 
to  cover  the  tenant's  expenditure  on  the  farm,  is  detailed  under  the 
different  counties,  in  the  above-named  book,  viz : 

As  to  Northamptonshire  it  is  stated,  during  the  last  three  years  (1S5^'62)  an  allow- 
ance for  under-drainage  has  been  common.  In  Kent  there  was  once  no  allowanoe 
for  the  improvement  of  buildings,  but  now  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  tenant 
has  aright  to  be  paid  for  all  buildings  erected  by  nim  with  the  landlord's  consent,  Ac 

Although  the  English  claims  are  thus  recognized  as  legally  binding 
against  the  land,  or  landlord,  it  appears  that,  just  as  in  Ireland^  ^^  the  com- 
pensation agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  to  the  outgoing  tenant  is 
in  practice  paid  by  the  incoming  one."  Thus,  it  is  argued,  the  objections 
to  Irish  tenant-right,  founded  on  the  alleged  absurdity  of  the  incoming 
tenant  buying  it,  which  are  urged  most  strongly  by  those  who  insist 
on  an  exact  copy  of  English  law  and  practice,  turn  out  to  be  withoat 
foundation,  as  this  part  of  the  Irish  practice  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  usual  practice  in  similar  cases  in  England.  It  is  sometimes  alleged 
that  the  Irish  usage,  however  moral  or  right  in  |)oint  of  conscience, 
cannot,  for  want  of  antiquity  and  uniformity  over  L^ge  districts,  he 
legally  recognized. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  English  usages  are  quite  distinct  from 
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the  ancient  common -law  customs,  and  are  so  recent  that  they  are  now 
springing  up  and  in  a  state  of  growth. 

As  to  the  alleged  difficulty  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  Ulster  usages, 
Mr.  Dixon  describes  the  English  customs  as  most  conflicting  and  (Uffi- 
cult.  In  many  counties  they  scarcely  exist  at  all,  in  others  it  is  rather 
the  custom  of  districts,  and  in  many  the  custom  merely  of  certain  es- 
tates. 

The  difficulty  is,  in  England,  treat^ed  as  a  matter  of  detail,  and  the 
want  of  uniformity  is  not  urged  to  defeat  a  fair  claim.  And  the  usages 
are  imported  into  leases  or  agreements  for  the  letting  or  occupation  of 
land ;  and  unless  the  agreement^  expressly  or  by  implication^  excludes  the 
custom  of  the  country,  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  presumed  to  con- 
tract with  reference  to  it. 

The  chief  struggle  in  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  has  been  to 
obtain  for  the  Irish  usages  and  claims,  involving  the  same  principles^ 
the  legal  sanction  which  English  usages  have  long  since  attained  to. 

In  bringing  the  light  of  the  various  English  tenant-right  usages  to  bear  on  the 
Irish  land  question,  we  must  follow  the  principle  we  act  on  in  making  a  treaty  with  a 
firiendlV  power.  We  usually  consent  to  put  it  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion. The  Imperial  Parliament  should  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  Irish  tenants  the  ex- 
tension of  any  priooiple  that,  under  these  usages,  the  tenants  in  the  most  favored 
districts  in  England  have  succeeded  in  getting  recognized  by  law.  (Professor  Han- 
cock's He2>ort  on  Tenant  Right.) 

These  wise  usages  are  imported  into  leases  and  agreements,  andonlesB 
the  agreement  expressly  or  by  implication  excludes  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  are  presumed  to  contract 
with  reference  to  them. 

This  has  been  done  [says  Baron  Parke]  upon  the  principle  of  presumption  that  in 
soch  transactions  the  parties  did  not  mean  to  express  in  writing  the  whole  of  theoon- 
traot  by  which  they  intended  to  be  -bound,  but  a  contract  with  reference  to  those 
known  usages.  The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  have  been  so  long  regu- 
lated upon  the  supposition  that  all  customary  obligations  not  altered  by  the  contract 
are  to  remain  in  roroe,  that  it  is  too  late  to  pursue  a  contrary  course,  and  it  would  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience  if  the  practice  were  now  to  be  disturbed.  (Hutton 
V.  Warren,  1  Meesom  and  Welsby's  Reports,  page  466.) 

The  Irish  tonant-right  usages  have  sometimes  been  attacked  from  a 
Scotoh  point  of  %iew }  that  in  Scotland  everything  is  regulated  by  a 
written  contract,  and  that  such  a  ^'  wild  idea"  as  a  usage  going  to  the 
extravagant,  extent  of  payment  for  buildings  without  a  written  agree- 
ment is  unheard  of  in  that  country.  The  following  case,  however,  is 
reported  in  Bell  on  Leases,  vol.  1,  page  86,  decided  14th  June,  1864: 

In  a  recent  case  (Bell  r.  Lament)  a  singular  successor,  who  had  purchased  during 
the  currency  of  a  lease,  was  found  liable  in  a  claim  made  by  a  tenant  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  for  the  expense  of  houses  built  prior  to  sale.  The  obligation  of  the  land- 
lord in  this  case  did  not  appear  even  in  the  lease,  the  tenant's  ag^emeut  being  founded 
upon  an  alleged  verbal  agreement  between  the  seller's  predecessors  and  their  tenants, 
and  upon  local  usage.  The  judgment  wtis  founded  upon  the  local  practice,  although 
there  were  no  means  by  which  the  purchaser,  who  was  a  stranger,  could  discover  tua 
existence  of  such  a  practice. 

1.  {b)  Compensation  in  respect  of  imp^'ovemenis  made  by  a  preceding  tenant* 

As  the  dwelling-houses  and  farm  buildings  have  usually  been  erected 
by  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  kept  in  repair  by  them,  they  form  a  very 
important  element  in  the  Irish  tenant-right  claims,  and  are  obviously 
claims  that  would  last  for  many  years.  The  usage  on  the  best  estates 
being  not  to  include  the  buildings  in  the  valuation  for  rent,  tlie  build- 
ings, so  long  as  they  lasl  and  continue  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
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the  tenant  uses  the  land,  are  considered  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  pei 
petual  claim,  for  their  actual  value.  Hence  the  tenant-right  usages  of 
Ireland,  founded  largely  on  buildings,  become  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion from  successive  tenants  on  change  of  tenancy  by  death  or  otherwise. 
In  case  of  a  tenant's  death,  some  one  member  of  the  family  is  nsaaUy 
taken  to  succeed  on  the  terms  of  carrying  out  .the  will  of  the  father,  or 
on  other  terms  considered  fair  and  just,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Such  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tenant^s 
claims  is  assented  to  by  the  agent  or  landlord  as  part  of  the  terms  of 
the  new  tenant  succeeding.  And  the  succeeding  relative  or  tenant  in 
each  case  clears  off  the  an^ears  as  part  of  the  terms  of  succeeding. 

II. — COMPENSATI():>J  FOR  CHANGE  OF  POSSESSION  AND   GOOD-WILL. 

(a)  Emigration-rate  element  of  teimnt-right  ttsages. 

The  tenant  right  usages  and  claims  in  Ireland  all  had  their  origin  be- 
fore Parliament  made  any  provision  for  changing  the  cost  of  emigratiou 
or  of  the  support  of  the  poor  on  the  land. 

This  important  historic  view  is  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
criticised  the  tenants'  claims  so  narrowly  as  to  object  to  their  being  rec- 
ognized in  any  system  of  compensation  for  improvements,  because  they 
contain  beyond  improvements  an  element  of  aid  to  emigration  and  as- 
sistance to  poverty. 

So  far  as  tenant-right  has  afforded  an  aid  to  emigration,  it  is  in  tnith 
an  emigration  rate,  and  is  fairly  and  properly  a  charge  on  the  land.  Ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  poor-law  into  Ireland  the  state  has  recog- 
nized  payments  for  emigration  as  a  proper  charge  on  land. 

The  amount  at  which  Parliament  estimated  the  obligation  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  to  provide  for  emigration  in  1849  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
limit  placed  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  x)oor-law  guardians  for 
emigration  piuposes  by  statute  12  and  13  Vic,  c.  104.  The  money  bor- 
rowed and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  was  not  to  exceed  11«.  Sd.  in  the 
£1  of  annual  value  for  persons  chargeable  to  electoral  divisions,  and  2i. 
4d.  for  persons  chargeable  to  unions  at  large,  or  lis.  in  the  £1  in  all 
The  poor-law  valuation  of  Ireland  in  1849  was  £13,000,000 ;  so  that 
Parliament  contemplated  the  possible  expenditure  of  £9,000,000  on  em- 
igration, and  the  expenditure  of  that  sum  as  a  first  charge  on  the  land 
of  Ireland. 

In  the  report  of  the  Irish  poor-law  commissioners  for  1869  there  is  a 
return  i^owing  that  instead  of  £9,000,000  the  entire  amount  authorized 
by  the  poor-law  commissioners  to  be  expended  under  12  and  13  Vic, 
c.  104,  sec.  26,  in  about  twenty  years,  from  August,  1849,  to  March,  1869, 
was  £119,280,  and  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  assisted  was  26,708. 

The  estimate  of  £9,000,000  appears  to  have  been  well  considered,  for 
the  remittances  of  the  Irish  in  America  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£13,000,000  within  the  twenty  years  mentioned,  and,  allowing  for  the 
support  of  relatives  at  home,  the  cost  of  the  emigration,  which  has  been 
defiriayed  by  the  Irish  in  America,  may  be  estimated  at  £9,000,000.  The 
British  Parliament  contemplated  that  this  £9,000,000  should  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Ireland,  but  the  landed  proprietors  have  managed,  acting 
on  the  warm  feelings  of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America,  by  their  powers 
of  eviction,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  poor-law,  to  Shift  this  bur- 
den from  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  Ihsh  laborers  in  America. 

The  i)riuciple  which  Parliament  has  thus  sanctioned  by  various  acts 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  which  has  b§en  carried  out  to  such  a 
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small  extent,  had  in  XJlster  been  effected  for  years  before  1838,  and  has 
during  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  been  effected  by  the  element 
of  the  tenant-right  usages  which  treats  the  payment  to  an  outgoing 
tenant,  for  the  purpose  of  migration  to  England  and  Scotland,  or  to  a 
large  town,  or  for  emigration  abroad,  though  beyond  the  value  of  the 
improvements,  as  a  gwd^  proper,  and  a  usual  payment. 

The  existing  usage  is  in  case  of  a  rate  to  which  the  land  is  liable,  and 
a  reasonable  one.  The  reasonableness  is  shown  by  the  practice  which 
has  been  constantly  adopted  by  wealthy  capitahsts,  landlords  contribu- 
ting to  the  cost  of  emigration  from  their  estates.  It  has  a  further  advan- 
tage, not  so  obvious,  that  it  provides  sufficient  means  for  emigration  by 
famines. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view  these  advantages  are  very  great.  The 
voluntary  emigration  of  people  too  poor  to  emigrate  in  families  leads  to 
the  emigration  of  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  population.  It  leaves 
behind  5ie  helpless  and  weakly  of  the  family.  The  "  Devon  Commission  ^ 
saw  that  the  young,  the  strong,  the  enterprising,  and  industrious  leave 
us,  while  the  old,  the  impotent,  the  idle,  and  t£e  indolent  portion  stay 
with  us  (Digest,  p.  567).  Family  emigration  is  the  best  paUiative  of 
this  evil,  and  the  Ulster  tenant-right  has  the  certain  effect  of  stimulating 
family,  as  opposed  to  individual,  emigration. 

(h)  Poor-rate  element  of  tenant-right. 

The  poor-rate  element  of  tenant-right  usages  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  emigration-rate  element  last  considered. 

The  obligation  of  the  land  to  maintain  the  poor,  which  was  finally  es- 
tablished in  England  in  1601,  was  not  extended  to  Ireland  until  1838. 

In  Ulster,  however,  where  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of 
small  tenants  of  the  same  religion  as  the  landed  proprietors,  a  usage 
grew  up  for  an  incoming,  when  the  allowance  for  improvements  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  to  make  some  provision  for  an  outgoing  ten#nt, 
and  for  his  family  when  broken  down  by  age  or  poverty.  In  like  man- 
ner one  member  of  a  family  succeeding  to  the  farm  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  any  of  the  members  who  were  helpless. 

There  is  a  great  and  fundamental  difference  in  the  poor-law  and  its 
administration  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  which  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  in  my  summary  of  the  Irish  poor-laws.  In  consequence  of 
the  stringent  system  still  maintained  in  Ireland  the  usage  of  allowing  a 
provision  by  improvements  in  the  case  of  any  risk  of  great  poverty  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  still  prevails,  as  the  workhouse  is  thought  too  se- 
vere a  hardship  to  inflict  on  those  broken  down  by  sickness  or  calamity 
without  misconduct  on  their  part. 

Thus  this  poor-rate  element  of  tenant-right  compensation  is  ascer- 
tained to  rest  on  reasonable  foundation.  It  is  a  capitalized  payment  in 
case  of  poor-rates,  which  are  admittedly  a  proper  charge  on  land  when 
made  with  the  assent  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  as  is  usually  done,  and 
is  therefore  a  reasonable  and  proper  charge  against  remainder-men  or 
creditors. 

The  statistics  show  the  eftect  of  tenant-right  in  easing  the  poor-rate. 
In  1868  Ulster,  where  tenant-right  usages  most,  prevail,  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  S^d.  in  the  £1 ;  in  Munster  in  the  same 
year.  Is,  5Jd.  in  the  £1,  or  more  than  double. 

The  daily  number  in  receipt  of  workhouse  relief  in  Ulster,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,907,264,  was  11,746,  or  615  per  100,000 ;  in  Munster,  with  a 
population  of  1,528,877,  it  was  18,893,  or  1,234  per  100,000. 
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(c)  Compensation  for  the  disturbance  of  the  tenants  business  or  his  loss  in 
having  to  look  for  a  neio  farm  or  a  new  mode  of  employment. 

Under  the  tenant-right  usages  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  as 
agriculture  is  the  pursuit  of  a  lifetime  there  should  be  no  hasty  or  arbi- 
trary disturbance  of  any  one  who  is  following  it  as  his  trade  or  calling 
with  honesty  or  success.  Accordingly,  under  the  tenant-right  usages, 
when  a  landlord  takes  land  into  his  own  hands,  or  insists  on  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  he  pays  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  gets  an  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  him,  a  sum  in  which  compensation  for  <Bspossession  is  added  to 
compensate  for  improvements. 

IIL— QUESTIONS  PRELIMINARY  TO  TENANT-RIGHT  LEGISLATION. 

(a)   What  would  the  legalization  and  extension  of  tlie  tenant-Hght  usages 

costf 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  tenant-right  usages  would 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  property.  iN'ow,  what  would  their  adoption 
really  cost  ?  The  sum  that  is  usually  given  on  the  best  estates  for  com- 
pensation for  change  of  tenancy,  whether  as  emigration-rate,  poor-rate, 
or  compensation  for  involuntary  change  of  tenancy,  is  about  i&lO  per 
acre. 

The  incoming  tenant  is  usually  content  with  a  very  small  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  portion  of  his  capiM  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  tenant-right^ 
about  3  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  is  quite  natural  to  expect  when  we  find 
that  £20,000,000  and  upwards  have  been  lying  in  the  joint  stock  banks 
at  2  per  cent.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  establishing  a  liberal  tenant-right 
would  be  3  per  cent,  at  £10,  or  an  annual  charge  of  6  shillings  an  acre. 

Mr.  John  Andrews,  of  Comber,  who  was  for  about  forty  years  agent 
on  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  the  county  Down, 
a  wtness  before  the  land-occupation  commission  of  1845,  said:  '^A 
curtailment  of  tenant-right  cannot  be  carried  out  without  danger  to 
to  the  peace  of  the  coun&y.  You  would  hlive  a  Tipperary  in  Dowon  if 
you  attempted  to  carry  it  ouf  (p.  65).  So  much  as  to  disregarding 
tenant  right.  The  land  under  crop  in  the  North  Biding  of  Tipperary  in 
1867  was  130,042  acres,  and  the  acreage  under  crop  in  the  whole  county 
has  fallen  since  then«  It  appears  from  published  statistics  that  the 
extra  cost  in  police  and  soldiers  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the  North  Bid- 
ing of  Tipperary  as  compared  with  Londonderry  was  £72,567  a  year,  or 
in  other  words  lis.  an  acre  (on  the  land  under  crop,  including  meaaow 
and  clover).  So  that  as  far  as  the  North  Biding  of  Tipperary  is  con- 
cerned. Us.  are  annually  spent  per  acre  to  resist  the  claim  of  6s.  an 
acre.  This  lis.  an  acre  Mis  chiefly  on  the  general  tax-payers ;  for,  al- 
though property  in  land  was  originally  held  liable  through  military 
service  for  the  cost  of  soldiers,  the  cost  of  soldiers  is  now  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral taxes ;  and  the  cost  of  police,  owing  to  the  compensation  to  the 
landlords  for  free  trade,  is  now.  except  for  special  police,  borne  by  the 
general  tax-payers,  the  land  or  Tipperary  paying  only  £3,881  and  the 
general  tax- payer  £66,186  a  year  of  the  above-named  extra  diarge  of 
£72,567. 

(6)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  recognition  of  tenantriglit  usages  upon 

rent  and  upon  the  value  of  land. 

In  considering  the  tenant-right  usages  on  a  basis  of  legislation  it  is 
important  to  clearly  understand  that  any  reduction  of  rent  that  might 
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possibly  be  iavolved  in  their  adoptioD,  as  such  basis,  would  beouly  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  that  their  general  tendency  is  to  secure  the 
landlord  the  fullest  rent  with  improved  security  for  its  payment. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  landlord  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  all  increases  of  value,  except  such  as  arise  from  the  tenant's  industry 
and  capita],  and  accordingly  rents  have  risen  throughout  tenant-right 
districts  with  the  progress  of  the  country.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  it  has  also  been  recognized  that  when  there  is  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  land  from  other  causes  than  the  tenant's  neglect  there  should  be  an 
abatement  of  rent.  This  was  promptly  conceded  at  the  time  of  the 
famine,  and  abatements  of  rent  were  very  generally  made. 

That  the  liberal  treatment  which  the  tenants  received  during  the 
famine  in  the  tenant-right  districts  has  benefited  instead  of  injuring  the 
landlords  in  the  long  run  is  shown  by  the  evidence  given  before  the 
lord's  committee  on  the  tenure  (Ireland)  bill,  1867,  by  Mr.  William 
Stewart  French,  who  is  agent  on  extensive  estates  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.    He  says : 

I  tfaiiik  the  land  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  let  higher 
At  this  moment,  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  valne,  notwithstanding  the  tenant-nght 
which  exist-s  there,  than  the  land  in  other  ooonties  which  I  have  to  deal  with. 

This  simple  statement  disposes  of  the  impression  that  whatever  is 
conceded  to  the  tenant  must  be  injurious  to  the  landlord,  conveyed  in 
the  phrase  "tenant  right  is  landlord  wrong".  In  fact  the  interests  of 
the  two  parties  are  only  temporarily  opposed.  ^ 

Professor  Hancock,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Statistical  Society, 
Dublin,  advocating  the  legalization  by  Parliament  of  the  tenant-right 
custom  in  Ulster  and  its  extension  to  the  other  provinces  in  Ireland , 
says: 

The  rent  of  land  which  can  bo  paid  by  a  tenant  without  injury  to  the  work  of  pro"* 
dnction  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of  production* 
The  value  of  the  produce  depends  on  the  quantity  raised  and  the  price  in  the  market- 
Over  the  price  in  the  market  the  tenant  has  no  control,  and  considering  the  market 
Ireland  has  for  her  agricultural  produce,  no  increase  in  what  can  be  raisca  would  affect 
the  price.  The  quantity  of  produce  raised  depends  chiefly  upon  the  security  afforded 
for  the  application  of  skiH  and  capital  in  the  work  of  production.  So  that  whatever 
increases  the  security  of  the  tenant  in  his  business  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  produce. 

The  cost  of  production  depends  partly  on  the  amount  of  the  labor  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  each  quantity  of  produce  produced  and  partly  on  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
rate  of  profits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  more  secure  the  farmer  is  the  less 
rate  of  profit  he  wiU  be  satisfied  with  for  whatever  capital  he  employs,  and  the  less 
rat«  of  interest  he  will  have  to  pay  for  any  he  has  to  borrow  on  an  emergency.  With 
regard  to  labor,  too,  the  more  improvements  a  tenant  is  induced,  by  security,  to 
undertake  and  carry  out,  the  more  continuous  employment  he  has  for  himself  and  his 
family  on  the  farm ;  and  so,  though  the  total  amount  earned  by  the  farmer  in  the 
year  is  greater,  the  continuous  family  labor,  as  charged  against  the  cost  of  production, 
is  really  paid  for  at  a  lower  rate.  Again,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  an  employer  of  labor, 
the  work  of  a  hired  laborer  applied  to  land  in  a  highly  improved  state  is  more  fruit- 
ful in  ita  results;  and  thus,  aiter  paying  for  this  hired  labor  and  for  the  farmer's  profit 
on  capital  and  reward  for  superintendence,  a  larger  surplus  remains  for  the  landlord. 
I  mav  add  that  the  more  continuous  the  employment  is,  whether  it  be  family  labor  or 
hired^^bor,  the  greater  economv  there  is  in  the  use  of  labor,  and  the  more  con- 
stant a%ia\ietive  use  is  made  of  all  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  agricultural  im- 
plements uso  that  the  well-known  fact  that  security  of  possession  has  a  tendency  to 
raise  rent  Ideally  a  very  simple  conclnsiou  of  economic  science. 

LAND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Before  concluding  this  abstract  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  customs,  I 
wish  to  refer  to  one  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October, 
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'Tlie  Channel  Islands'',  written  by  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  esq.,  M.  P.  The 
author  visited  Guernsey  and  Jersey  with  the  view  of  verifying  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  small  yeoman  proprietors  of  these  isles.  Mr.  Lefevre 
says  that  the  condition  of  these  yeoman  proprietors  presents  so  many 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  small  tenant  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  especially  of  Ireland,  that  he  wishes  at  the  present  moment,  when 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  such  subjects,  to  explain  and  account 
for  it.  I  shall  refer  here  only  to  the  portion  of  the  article — a  most  able 
and  interesting  one — that  refers  to  Ireland.    He  says,  page  486 : 

Reverting  to  the  ]aw8  affecting  the  tenure  of  land^  it  wiU  be  seen  that  they  greatlv 
favor  the  distribution  and  division  of  property.  Practically  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory heritage  which  prevails  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
under  which  land  must  be  apportioned  among  the  children,  prevails  also  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  subject  to  a  ver^'  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son. 

The  islands  have  been  saved  from  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
upon  any  such  scale  as  to  have  any  practical  effect.  They  have  also 
resisted  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  English  system  with  all  its  intri- 
cacies of  family  entail,  &c.  ^^  The  people  of  the  islands  are  devoted  to 
their  system  of  land  tenure."  **  They  attribute  to  it  the  fact  that  prop- 
erty is  distributed  so  widely,  and  they  assign  it  as  the  cause  for  the 
universal  thrift  and  industry  and  saving  habits  of  the  people,  which 
have  led  to  such  remarkable  results  in  the  aggregate,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  islands." 

The  area  of  all  tl|»se  islands  together  does  not  exceed  50,000  acres,  of 
which  nearly  one-third  is  irreclaimable.    The  population  under  JK),O00. 

In  the  civilized  world  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  community  where  there  m 
greater  wealth  in  proi)ortion  to  the  people  or  more  widely  distributed  than  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

The  islands  are  greatly  favored  by  exemption  from  imperial  taxation ; 
they  pay  the  expense  of  their  own  administration  and  the  charge  for 
public  works  is  not  low.  "The  tax  for  the  militia,  which  amonnte  to  a 
week's  service  for  every  able-bodied  man,  is  not  to  be  disregarded.'^ 
"Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  very  greaf 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  general  prosperity  of  the  widely  dif- 
fused wealth,  and  of  the  universal  industry  and  thrift  which  is  so  re- 
markable f 

Is  it  due,  as  the  island-thinkers  believe,  to  their  land  laws,  which  dis- 
courage the  aggregation  of  property  and  favor  its  distribution  among 
the  members  of  a  family,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  island  people  have 
never  permitted  the  introuuction  of  the  English  land  laws,  which  ther 
believe  to  have  an  opposite  tendency  I 

It  is  almost  impossible,  and  therefore  almost  useless,  to  conceive  of 
the  English  system  of  large  farms  in  an  island  like  Jersey ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  substitution  of  the  Irish  system  of  small  hold- 
ings formed  by  tenants. 

There  are  very  many  estates  in  Ireland  belonging  to  single  individu- 
als of  a  larger  size  than  either  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  and  farmed  by  a  ten- 
antry almost  as  numerous  as  the  small  owners  of  these  islands.  Some  of 
them  must  be  almost  as  fertile.  Let  us  suppose  one  of  average  Irish  fertil- 
ity which  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  islands.  Is  the  production  of 
such  average  Irish  property  what  the  land  is  capable  of!  Are  the  ten- 
ants prosperous  and  contented  f  Are  the  rights  of  property  safQ  and 
as  unquestioned  as  they  are  in  the  Channel  Islands  f 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  SMALL  FARMERS  IN  IRELAND  AND  T^E  CHANNEL 

ISLANDS  COMPARED. 

Professor  Baldwin,  head  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Glassiievin,  near 
Dublin,  says  : 

In  most  parts  of  Ireland  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  small  fanners  are  very 
defective,  in  some  places  they  are  quite  primitive.  *  *  «  The  dwellings  of  a  vast 
number  of  small  farmers  in  Ireland  are  wretched.  There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  medium 
land,  now  growing  poor  herbage  which  often  contains  more  weed  than  grass.  *  •  * 
The  state  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland  is  also  very  defective.  TiUage  is  done  in 
a  slovenly  manner,  live  stock  not  as  profitable  as  it  ought  to  be,  want  of  drainage  a 
crying  defect,  at  least  6,000,000  acres  in  want  of  drainage.  This  work  could  be  ef- 
fected at  a  cost  of  £5  an  acre,  the  letting  value  increased  thereby  £3,000,000  a  year. 

It  may  be  asked  where  all  this  money  is  to  come  from.  The  answer 
given  by  Professor  Baldwin  is : 

The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  labor  of  the  people.  The  working  farmers  of  Ire- 
land have  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  their  families  which  could  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  draining  their  land.  Every  experienced  agriculturist  who  carefuUv  con- 
siders this  category  of  defects  will  agree  that  the  smaller  farmers  of  Ireland  could,  by 
adopting  modes  of  management  which  are  within  their  reach,  double  their  income. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Professor  Baldwin  says  he  found  the  great- 
est objection  to  compete  at  agricultural  exhibitions  for  prizes  freely  of- 
fered for  good  cultivation,  arising  from  a  prevalent  feeling  that  rents 
would  be  raised  on  those  successful  in  the  competition,  and  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  land  owners  was  the  result  of  a  settled  desire  to  use 
the  system  (competition  for  prizes)  as  a  cloak  for  raising  rents. 

Everywhere  we  are  met  by  the  same  difficulty  and  hesitation,  the  owner  cannot  sup- 
ply the  necessary  capital,  the  tenant  will  not  do  so  through  fear  of  rents  being  raiseu; 
he  will  not  even  cultivate  his  land  to  the  best  of  his  ability  through  the  same  fear  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  vicious  circle  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  escape. 

Ck)mparing,  then,  this  result  with  the  Channel  Islands,  we  find  in 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  production  evoked  to  the  farthest  limit  which  the 
land  is  capable  of;  we  find  a  universal  spirit  of  industry  and  thrift; 
we  find  content  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  rights  of  property  never 
questioned.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  safe  inference  to  draw  from  the  compari- 
son, that  In  one  case  this  happy  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  a  distributed  ownership  of  land,  and  that  in  the  other 
case  the  low  rate  of  production,  the  chronic  discontent,  the  want  of 
industry  and  thrift,  above  all  the  fear  of  improvements  lest  the  rent 
should  be  raised  are  due  to  the  very  limited  ownership  of  land,  to  the 
fact  that  for  centuries  the  law  and  administration  of  Ireland  have  tended 
to  discourage  the  existence  of  a  numerous  proprietary,  and  to  accumu- 
late land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  f 

B.  H.  BARROWS. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dublin,  December  16,  1870. 
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IT  AI.  Y. 

Seven  reports  j  prepared  by  Consul  Crosby  ^  of  Florence^  on  thefoUotoing  s%ib- 
jects :  1.  American  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  in  Italy.  2.  Cultivation 
of  wheat  straw  and  manvfacture  of  straw  goods  in  Tuscany.  3.  How 
American  patrons  of  art  are  defrauded  in  Italy.  4.  Borax  as  a  substi- 
tute far  salt  for  the  preservation  of  butter.  5.  Prodn^^tion  and  consump- 
tion of  salt  in  Italy.  6.  Steel  rails  in  Italy.  7.  Tariffs  of  Italy  ^general 
and  conventional. 

l.—AMERICAN  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  IN  ITALY. 

I  beg  herewith  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  flpom  the 
Marquis  of  Bidolfi,  vice-president  of  the  Boyal  Tascan  Horticaltoral 
Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  different  varieties  of  flower  seeds, 
sent  by  me  to  the  society  sbme  time  since. 

In  February  last  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  McMurtrie,  ex-com- 
missioner for  the  United  States  to  the  International  Exposition  at  Paris, 
asking  him,  on  his  return  to  America,  to  request  General  Le  Due,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  to  send  me  out  for  distribution  in  Tuscany  a 
variety  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  a  few  days  since  I  had.  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  large  package.  The  garden 
seeds  and  grain  have  been  distributed  to  the  agricultural  society  and 
private  individuals  throughout  Tuscany,  and  for  which  I  have  received 
most  grateful  acknowledgment.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  horticnltoial 
society  (and  others  have  made  the  same  offer)  express  its  desire  to  for- 
ward through  me  any  seeds  or  plants  native  to  this  country  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  may  desire  to  have. 

rinelosnre.] 

The  Marquis  of  Ridolfi  to  Mr,  Croahy. 

Royal  Tuscan  Horticultubal  Socibtt, 

Florence,  April  16,  1679. 

Sir  :  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  comply  with  the  duty  oonferred  i^khi 
me  by  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Tuscan  Hortionltnral  Society  of  thanking  you  for 
the  agreeable  present  of  various  seeds  of  North  America,  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  give  to  me,  and  which  I  consigned  fi>r  a  trial  to  the  gardener  of  the  expeiimentai 
garden  of  said  society. 

I  trust  that  you  wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  the  said  society,  in  the  future,  other 
seeds,  which  would  be  most  acceptable,  and  I  would  undertake  to  exchange  for  them 
others  for  whichever  of  the  American  horticultural  societies  you  might  be  pleased  to 
mention,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries,  the  commercial  interests  of  wfaicfa 
you  so  deservingly  represent,  and  also  of  that  in  which  you  reside,  where  yoa  are  an 
esteemed  and  welcome  guest. 

With  the  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  respect,  I  bog  you  to  accept  kindly  the  as* 
surance  of  my  deep  esteem. 

The  yice-president : 

niccolD  ridolfi, 

Marquie  of  liidoiji. 
Colonel  Crosby, 

United  States  Consul  at  Florence. 


2.— CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  STRAW  AND  MANUFACTURE 

OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  TUSCANY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  to  the  Department  of  State  the  following 
detailed  report  on  the  snbject  of  straw  and  straw  goods,  which  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  exportation  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
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United  States,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  gives  profitable 
employment  to  thousands  of  poor  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
throughout  Tuscany. 

THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  WHEAT  STRAW  IN  TUSCANY. 

I^urce. — The  manufacture  of  straw  hats  has  been  a  special  art  in  Tus- 
cany for  many  centuiies,  and  Signa,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  Tus- 
can towns,  was  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  this  trade,  which,  however, 
was  of  little  importance  and  limited  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
straw  being  rough,  without  uniform  color,  the  hats  were  naturally  coarse, 
and  were  worn  only  by  laborers.  These  hats  first  reached  the  sea-coast 
through  some  of  the  boatmen  from  Poiite  a  Signa,  and  who  afterward 
brought  to  Leghorn  full  cargoes  for  sale  especially  to  English  seamen^ 
who  admired  more  the  ingenious  braids  than  their  usefulness. 

In  1714  Sebastiano  Domenico  Michelacci,  of  Bologna,  went  to  Signa 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work.  After  being  there  a  short  time  he 
observed  that  the  poorest  women  of  the  locality,  having  finished  their 
domestic  duties  for  the  day,  sat  in  the  doors  of  their  houses  or  walked 
through  the  village  occupying  their  time  in  making  braids  of  coarse 
straws,  while  others  sewed  the  braids  into  the  form  of  hats.  He  at  once 
saw  that  if  he  could  substitute  for  this  kind  of  straw  a  fine,  clean  straw 
of  flexible  nature  he  could  open  an  enormous  trade  with  other  countries. 
He  tried  four  years  consecutively  to  get  a  favorable  result,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  kind  of  grass,  but  to  no  gi*eat  advantage,  until  finally  he 
sowed  some  wheat  brought  from  Bgyptj  with  a  view  of  caring  for  the 
straw  only,  and  was  rewarded  with  better  success.  The  next  year  he 
hired  a  large  tract  of  land  and  sowed  the  wheat  '^ery  thickly,  so  that 
the  stalks  would  grow  slowly.  These  stalks,  on  being  dried,  were  con- 
signed to  the  best  workingwomen,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  district  the  hats  made  from  this  straw  were  most  beautiful,  and 
were  sold  at  Leghorn  for  exportation  (whence  originated  the  name  of 
"Leghorn  hats,'^  though  not  one  straw  hat  is  made  in  that  city). 

Seed. — There  are  three  varieties  of  wheat  of  the  golden  plant  (^^pianta 
dalle  fila  cPow^)^  as  straw  is  called  in  Tuscany.  The  1st  is  called  Pon- 
tedera's  semone  (big  seed),  which  produces  the  best  straw  for  hats;  2dy 
Marzuolo,  common  quality;  3d,  Santa  Piora,  which  is  only  used  for  ped- 
als and  braids.  The  Pontedera's  semone  is  sown  in  arid  soil,  while  the 
other  two  varieties  require  that  more  fertile.  Seed  is  sown  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  according  to  the  season,  the  object  being  to  have 
the  grain  well  up  before  the  heavy  frosts  come,  in  the  proportion  of  IX 
hectoliters  to  each  hectare,  t.  e.,  about  12^  bnshels  to  the  acre.  The 
wheat  is  sown  as  thickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  growth  of  the 
plant  may  be  so  impoverished  as  to  produce  a  thin  stalk,  at  the  same 
time  having  towards  the  end,  from  the  last  knot,  the  lightest  and  long- 
est straw. 

Soil  required. — Side  hills  with  a  gravelly  soil  and  high  meadow  lands 
that  have  had  a  surface  plowing  and  rough  harrowing  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  straw  culture.  Low  swampy  ground  should  be  avoided, 
as  dampness  when  the  stalk  is  well  grown  renders  the  straw  discolored 
and  coarse. 

Preparation  of  soil. — The  ground  in  Tuscany  is  plowed  or  dug  up  in 
Jane  and  left  in  this  condition  until  November,  when  the  soil  is  again 
turned  up,  at  which  time  it  is  ready  for  the  sowing. 

Fertilizers. — If  the  soil  is  very  poor  and  thin  a  very  light  surface  cov- 
ering of  manure  is  advantageous,  otherwise  it  is  better  not  to  use  any- 
thing, as  too  much  manure  would  render  the  stalk  thin  and  brittle. 
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Care  during  growth. — ^o  care  is  necessary. 

Plant  blooms;  relation  between  time  of  blooming  and  harvesting ;  coUect- 
ing;  when;  how, — ^The  wheat  blooms  at  the. end  of  May  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  It  is  pulled  out  by  hand^  by  the  roots,  when  the  grain  is 
half  developed.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  a  longer  time  the 
straw  would  become  brittle.  For  uprooting  the  straw,  fine,  continued 
sunny  weather  is  selected,  for  the  straw  half  dry  on  the  field  would  be 
blemished  in  an  infinite  manner  by  even  a  little  rain,  by  rendering  tbe 
color  dark.  About  five  dozens  uprooted  branches,  the  size  of  the  com- 
press of  two  hands,  are  firmly  tied  together  into  little  sheaves. 

Treatment  of  crop  after  collecting;  how  dried;  how  bleached. — Bach 
sheaf  or  menata,  as  it  is  called,  is  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  to 
dry  in  the  sun  from  three  to  five  days,  after  which  it  is  safely  stowed 
away  in  bams.  The  harvest  being  over  and  the  fields  being  only  in 
stubble,  the  straw  is  again  spread  out  to  catch  the  heavy  summer  dews 
and  to  bleach  in  the  sun  for  four  or  five  days,  but  not  all  the  crop  at  the 
same  time,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  rain,  and  during  which  process  it  is  care- 
fully turned  until  all  sides  are  equally  white.  Formerly  the  yellow  color 
of  the  straw  was  preferred,  but  now  the  extra  white  is  more  sought  after. 
Of  course  inferior-colored  straws  can  be  rendered  more  white  by  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  bleaching;  but,  if  a  white  color  can  be  reaehed  through 
the  action  of  nature,  the  straw  becomes  more  pliable  and  beautiful^  and 
lasts  longer  than  when  a  chemical  process  is  undergone. 

Disposition  of  crop;  where  worked  up;  how. — ^The  following  are  the 
various  processes  to  which  straw  is  submitted  before  being  ready  to 
be  made  up  into  braids,  hats,  and  ornaments,  viz,  additional  bleaching, 
fastening  in  small  -bundles,  and  classifying.  The  straw  is  then  cut 
close  above  the  first  joint  from  the  top,  and  again  tied  up  in  small  bundles 
containing  about  sixty  stalks  in  each.  These  small  sheaves  are  then 
submerg^  in  clear  water  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they 
become  partiaUy  dried  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  burnt  sulphur  in 
the  proportions  of  one  pound  to  one  huiylred  bundles  of  straw  for  three 
or  four  nights  in  rooms  adapted  for  the  purpose;  during  the  day  the 
doors  of  these  rooms  are  left  opened. 

The  classification  of  the  straw  is  made  according  to  length  and  color, 
the  ear  or  end  of  the  stalk  having  been  previously  cut  off.  All  Uie  straw 
below  the  first  knot  is  used  simply  for  forage  or  bedding,  as  it  is  wortJi- 
less  for  the  purpose  of  making  braids  or  hats.  A  mechanic  in  Prato  has 
just  invented  a  machine,  worked  by  steam,  for  classifying  the  lengUi  and 
size  of  straw,  which  has  proved  a  very  great  saving  of  time,  and  simpli- 
fying the  labor  which  ha«  been  hitherto  performed  by  hand.  There  is 
only  one  machine  of  this  improved  pattern  in  use  in  Tuscany,  and  Messrs. 
Fyse,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Prato,  who  are  the  largest  straw  exporters  through 
this  consulate,  and  to  whom  this  machine  belongs,  report  that  a  very 
great  saving  occurs  from  its  use.  The  other  large  manufacturers  and 
exporters  tluroughout  this  district  use  only  cjrude  machines  of  wood,  whUe 
the  smaller  dealers  classify  by  hand. 

In  families  or  factories  {worked  up). — There  are  no  factories  for  work- 
ing up  straw;  but  in  "almost  every  private  dwelling  of  the  lower  classes 
wiU  be  found  one  or  more  of  the  female  inmates  attending  to  her  domes- 
tic duties  and  at  the  same  time  making  braids  and  sewing  on  hats.  A 
ready  sale  is  found  for  their  work  at  the  nearest  market  or  trading  house^ 
though  in  many  instances  special  contracts  are  made  by  the  fattorino 
^straw  brokers)  with  the  workwomen  directly,  they  supplying  the  straws 
mto  which  the  braids  are  made  up. 

Many  women  make  from  28  to  34  yards  of  braids  per  diem,  and  some 
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cau  fiuish  in  a  day  60  yards  of  commoa  braids,  but  fine  braids  require 
very  great  care  and  cleanliness.  One  dexterous  woman  can  make  braids 
for  a  dozen  of  the  coarsest  hats  in  a  day,  but  the  time  consumed  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  straw  and  the  fineness  required  for  the  hat. 
Owing  to  the  great  strain  upon  the  eyes,  the  finer  kind  of  braids  can 
only  be  worked  upon  from  two  to  three  hours  each  day ;  consequently 
it  takes  a  woman  from  4  to  5  days  to  make  braid  sufiicient  for  the  hats 
usually  worn  by  gentlemen,  while  for  the  superior  Leghorn  hats  for 
ladies,  it  requires  from  5  to  9  months  for  each  hat,  and  I  have  seen  hats 
of  such  fine  workmanship  that  it  has  taken  in  one  instance  15  months, 
and  in  two  others  from  11  to  13  months  to  make  them.  The  price  of 
these  hats  range  from  300  to  500  francs  each.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  in  several  districts  where  the  finer  hats  are  made  the  workwomen 
suffer  greatly  from  affection  of  the  eyes,  cattsed  by  too  close  application 
to  this  kind  of  labor. 

Fashioning  consists  in  washing,  with  lye  or  potash,  smoking  with  sul- 
phur, binding  and  equalling  threads,  glazing,  and  ironing.  The  pressing 
requires  three  different  machines,  one  for  the  plain,  another  for  the 
sides,  and  a  third  for  the  brim,  although  formerly  but  one  wood  machine 
was  used  for  such  work,  but  now  these  have  been  replaced  by  improved 
machmery. 

Value  of  the  straw  before  and  after  bleaching^ — There  are  very  few  trans- 
actions made  in  straw*  before  bleaching,  when  the  prices  range  from  90 
cents  to  $1.35  per  100  pounds.  When  bleached,  this  same  straw  is  worth 
from  $9.60  to  $13.50  per  100  pounds. 

Cost  o/'i^or.— Between  the  years  1822  and  1826  working  women  who 
were  clever  in  making  braids  realized  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  while 
at  the  present  time  the  best  braid-makers  and  hat-sewers  make  froqi  10 
to  20  cents  a  day. 

Cost  of  producing;  value  of  seed. — Land  suited  for  raising  the  best 
straw  can  be  rented  for  about  $38  a  hectare  per  year,  but  after  several  crops 
are  grown  upon  it,  the  soil  becomes  very  much  impoverished,  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  manuring  before^ny  other  crop  can  be  raised.  A  hectare 
(2.47  acres)  should  produce,  on  an  average,  22,000  small  sheaves  of  straw, 
which,  at  the  usual  market  price,  would  be  worth  $255,  but  after  deduct- 
ing all  the  expenses  of  rent  of  ground,  taxes,  cost  of  seed,  labor,  bleach- 
ing, &c.,  it  would  give  but  a  net  profit  of  $60.  The  straw,  bleached  and 
untwisted  and  ready  to  be  worked  up,  which  can  be  obtained  from  such 
quantity  of  rough  straw,  is  calculated  at  about  300  kilos  (660  pounds), 
and  the  codini  (refuse  straw)  remaining  would  be  about  18,000  kilos 
(39,000  pounds). 

The  cost  of  seed  is  $3.10  a  bushel,  being  one-third  more  than  the  price 
demanded  for  the  best  wheat  for  milling  purposes. 

Oeneral  remarks. — ^The  better  known  straw  centers  are  Brozzi,  Signa, 
Prato,  Fiesole,  the  Gasentino,  the  Bolognese,  and  the  Modenese.  Infor- 
mation contained  in  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  edited  in  Lon- 
don, 1850,  as  to  straw  hats,  says:  <<The  Brozzi  made  bears  the  highest 
repute,  and  the  Signa  is  considered  secondary.''  The  Province  of  Cas- 
cntino  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  in  Tuscany  (the  straw  there  is 
gathered,  but  after  maturity,  and  thereftre  of  inferior  color,  although  hats 
made  are  stronger),  producing  from  300,000  to  400,000  hats  yearly,  all 
for  exportation.  These  hats,  rather  unknown  in  the  past,  are  very  much 
sought  after  for  their  strength  and  cheapness,  prices  varying  from  5  to 
20  cents  each. 

In  the  Bolognese,  the  straw  manufacture  is  confined  especially  to  the 
mountain  districts  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  17  parishes  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  cheaper  and  coarser 
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kind.  Laino  aDil  Searicalasino  are  tlie  center  of  this  trade.  Bolognese 
hats  are  brought  to  Florence  to  be  fashioned,  and  the  price  paid  is  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  dozen,  and  to  the  amount  of  120,000  dozen  yearly. 

The  ancient  city  of  Fiesole  used  to  have  a  large  trade  in  braids  made 
of  straw,  human  hair,  and  silk  threads  combing,  but  now  this  kind  of 
braid  has  entirely  di8ap))eared  from  the  market,  though  occasionally  a 
hat  made  of  this  material  can  be  seen  in  use  by  some  of  the  contadim. 
Some  foreign  merchants  introduced  a  new  style  of  braid,  consisting  of  11 
threads,  for  making  hats  by  snj)eradded  wires,  but  it  was  soon  foand 
that  the  13-thread  braid,  knitted  so  ingeniously  by  the  Tuscan  women, 
was  far  superior,  consequently  this  style  was  soon  discarded.  A  very 
beautiful  hat  is  made  by  the  Tuscan  women,  consisting  of  13  threads,  in 
the  style  of  Tyrolian  hats,  but  of  late  these  hats  have  been  substituted 
by  those  of  5  threads,  whictf  resemble  very  much  the  Panama  hat ;  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  foreign  straw  hats  that  compare  at  all  with  thoee 
Hrade  in  Tuscany. 

The  5-thread  braids,  when  made  up  into  a  hat,  have  all  the  apx)earance 
of  the  closely  and  more  expensively  made  Panama. 

Straw  is  also  used  in  the  making  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  slippers, 
caps,  purses,  fans,  &c. 

Bye  straw,  which  grows  very  well  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Tuscany, 
has  been  occasionally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  as  the  straw 
is  very  brittle  and  easily  discolors,  the  manufacture  of  these  hats  has 
been  given  up.  In  1836,  a  hat  made  of  this  rye  straw,  consisting  of  125 
wires,  was  sold  to  a  member  of  the  court  at  Vienna  for  the  price  of  1^400 
francs. 

The  first  large  exportation  of  straw  hats  from  Tuscany  to  America 
was  made  in  1822,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  the  trade  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  The  export  is  not  confined  to  the  principal 
markets  of  Europe  and  United  States ;  for  several  years  Tuscan  straw 
hats  of  both  the  coarser  and  finer  qualities  have  been  sent  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  China,  and  Australia. 

For  the  last  thiity  years  the  annual  exportation  from  Tuscany  of  straw 
goods  amounted  to  12,000,0u0  hre,  5,500,000  lire  of  which  were  exported 
through  this  consulate  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1878.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  three  x>rincipal  products  annually  exported  from 
Tuscany,  straw  gowls  bear  a  value  of  12,000,000  lire,  silk  5,000,000  lire, 
and  timber  4,000,000  lire. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  making  up  the  details  for  the  above  report 
for  five  months,  and  have  visited  many  of  tho  principal  straw  districts 
and  manufactories  during  this  time,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging the  practical  information  derived  and  courtesies  extended  to 
both  Mr.  Bernardiz,  my  private  secretary,  and  myself,  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Fyse,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Prato,  Cav.  G.  Scafiai,  of  Signa,  and  Car. 
A.  Kubli,  of  Ponte  all'  Asso,  and  others  engaged  in  the  straw  trade. 


3.— HOW  AMERICAN  PATRONS   OF  ART  ARE   DEFRAUDED 

IX  ITALY. 

For  the  information  of  the  Department,  1  inclose  herewith  copies  of  a 
brief  correspondence  which  has  recently  flassed  between  myself  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  tSprauger,  of  this  city,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent members  ot  the  JSociety  of  Artists  in  Tuscany. 
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During  my  residence  here  in  the  city  of  Florence  for  nearly  three 
years,  I  have  had  reason  to  know  that  m^st  of  the  merchants  and  many 
artiste  have  demanded  from  and  received  of  American  and  other 
foreigners  higher  prices  for  their  articles  of  merchandise  and  works  of 
art,  simply  to  cover  the  dishonest  demands  of  the  couriers,  referred  to  in 
this  correspondence,  and  I  trust  that  my  attempt  to  break  up  this  evil 
and  protect  the  interests  of  my  countrymen,  both  artist  and  purchaser, 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

[Inclotiare  1.] 
Consul  Crosby  to  Mr.  Sprangor. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence,  April  20,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  the  letter  of  Sigiior  Metzger  lost  night  and  that  of  yourself 
this  momiug,  relating  to  the  complaint  made  by  a  personal  friend  in  your  presence 
yesterday,  regarding  his  purchase  of  paintings  a  few  months  since  at  the  *' So- 
ciety Artistica."  I  am  snre  that  he  does  uot  base  his  complaint  so  much  upon  the 
prices  not  being  fixed,  as  per  your  catalogue  (for  we  all  know  that  most  mercantile 
transactions  are  subject  to  special  bargains),  as  he  does  the  fact  that  his  courier  had 
been  treated  as  a  commissionaire,  and,  as  such,  received  a  certain  reduction  ou  the 

S rices  paid  by  him  to  the  Sociota;    whereas  his  courier  is  simply  employed   by 
im  in  a  very  different  capacity,  and  when  reductions  are  made  on  any  purchase  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  not  the  servant. 

The  custom  prevalent,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  in  most  continental  cities,  of  uier- 
chant«,  dealers,  and  artists  paying  couriers  and  valets  de  pl^Use  a  certain  commission 
on  all  purchases  made  by  any  member  of  a  foreign  family,  with  whom  at  the  time  they 
may  be  employed,  and  for  wnich  employment  they  usually  receive  generous  wages,  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  for  certainly  an  evil  of  this  ,kind  acts  with  double  severity 
against  the  vendor  as  w^ell  as  the  buyer,  for  oftentimes  prices  are  demanded  ou  a 
higher  scale,  based  upon  the  knowledge  ]ioflse8sed  by  the  party  making  the  sale  that 
one  of  these  valets  or  couriers  will,  after  he  has  returned  to  the  hotel  where  the  family 
by  whom  he  is  employed  are  stopping,  return  immediately  and  demaud  as  his  share  of 

£rotit  in  the  bargain  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  and  should  his  dishonest demauds  be  refused^ 
e  at  once  threatens  that  he  will  prevent  any  other  family  that  he  may  be  with  in  the 
future  from  making  any  purchases  of  the  same  person.  Consequeutly  the  merchant 
or  artist  who  has  passed  through  this  blackmailing  experience  naturally  raises  the 
prices  for  his  merenandise  or  works  of  art  in  order  to  satisfy  the  unnatural  appetit-e  of 
these  professional-courier  cormorants,  compelling  the  purchaser  to  pay  that  much 
more  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  oftentimes  thereby  causing  a  dissatisfied  feeling  be- 
tween the  principals. 

It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  certain  artists  who  have  had  the  courage  to  resist  the 
demands  for  commissions  from  these  couriers  have  suffered  materially  thereby,  owing 
to  a  combination  on  the  part  of  this  fraternity,  who  have  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  families  with  whom  they  are  traveling  from  entering  the  studios 
of  these  artists  or  even  purchasing  any  of  their  works. 

I  can  answer  you  that  it  would  be  a  most  important  step  in  the  right  direction 
should  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Societii  Artistica,  in  common  wich  the  va- 
rioos  merchants  and  artists  throughout  Tuscany,  hold  a  meeting  and  pass  resolutions 
condemning  the  whole  courier  system  of  extortion,  pledging  themselves  in  the  future 
not  to  pay  any  commission  to  couriers  or  valet«  de  pl4ee,  ana  reporting  to  the  employer 
any  demand  made  by  a  courier  for  a  commission,  and  assuring  the  traveling  public  of 
this  decision  through  the  columns  of  several  of  the  most  important  journals.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  decided  action  ou  their  part  would  be  to  eradicate  this  growing  evil, 
which  already  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  influence  almost  every  mercantile 
transaction  connected  with  art  and  merchandise,  and  at  the  same  time  give  more  con- 
fidence to  the  purchasing  public  in  showing  them  that  the  amount  of  the  bills  pre- 
sented by  the  merchant  and  artist  is  a  truthful  statement  of  the  sum  actually  received 
by  them. 

I  will  not  only  consider  it  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure,  in  giving  you  any  assistance  in  my 
power  in  securing  for  the  beiiefit  of  my  countrymen  a  so  much  needed  reform. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  r«\spectfnllv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY, 

United  States  ConsuL 

R.    W.    SP RANGER,  E8(|., 

Pn'sUleut  of  the  Societa  Ai'ti^lica,  Florence. 
52  0   R — VOL   II 
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[luclosnre  2.] 

Mr.  Spranger  to  Consul  Crosby. 

SocietI  Artistica, 
Florence^  18  Vidle  Principe  Amedeo,  April  24,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  will  aid  with  pleasure  any  movement  which  will  mitigate  the  abuse 
mentioned  in  your  favor  of  the  20th  instant.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  publish  part 
of  your  letter  I  think  it  would  do  good,  and  if  you  will  use  your  high  social,  as  well 
as  official,  position  as  an  arm  against  it,  both  buyers  and  sellers  will  have  canse  to  be 
heartily^^rateful  to  you.  There  are,  however,  many  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
shake  on  this  firmly  estal»lished  imposition,  viz,  untiring  enmity  and  probable  nnii 
to  any  dealer  who  perseveres  in  it.  If  a  league  were  formed  against  it  the  many 
would  continue  the  old  system  underhand  to  the  destruction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
few  who  were  sincere.  No  dealer  but  will  say  that  he  knows  the  abuse  exists,  and 
that  all  conform  to  it  except  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  many  travelers  who  are 
aware  of  the  practice  will  maintain  that  their  particular  courier  never  accepts  black- 
mail of  any  sort.  If  it  is  enraging  to  travelers  to  think  the  people  they  employ  re- 
ceive money  on  what  is  bought,  it  is  also  hard  on  those  who  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
same. 

I  believe  the  best  that  vendors  can  do  is  to  have  a  priced  catalogue,  for  then  it  is  i» 
their  manifest  advantage  to  price  as  low  as  they  can  to  entice  purchaseni.  and  they 
also  place  it  palpably  out  of  their  power  to  add  to  their  prices  at  the  sight  of  a  courier. 
But  it  is  from  the  traveling  public  the  real  reform  must  come,  and  if  tfaoee  who 
have  couriers  will  make  their  purchases  without  their  presence  or  knowledge  (a  most 
difficult  thing)  this  evil  would  decrease ;  or  else  if,  when  they  intended  purohasing: 
they  would  do  as  some  friends  of  mine  do,  travel  with  a  good  servant  only  aira 
Baedeker's  Guide-Book,  and  trust  to  their  own  taste  and  knowledge  in  their  pnr- 
chases,  ignoring  what  interested  i»er8on8  and  understrappers  may  tell  diem. 
I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

ROBT.  W.  8PRANGER. 

Col.  ScHUTLBR  Crosby, 

Consul  of  ike  UnUed  States  at  Florence, 


4,— BOBAX  AS  A  SUBSTITUTB  FOB  SALT  FOB  THE  PBESBBr 

VATIOK  OF  BUTTBB. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  agricaltoral  statioQ 
of  Florence,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Protl  Emilio  Beehi,  ift 
substituting  borax  for  salt  in  the  preservation  of  butter.  As  the  success 
of  these  experiments  has  been  complete,  and  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
for  the  preservation  of  butter  is  most  clearly  shown,  I  deem  it  important 
to  make  the  following  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  agriculturists  at  home.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Bechi  for  his 
courteous,  prompt,  and  full  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

BOBAX  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  OP  BUTTER. 

The  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  the  farmers  and  exporters  of  but- 
ter of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  that  the  bad  flavor  often  acquired  by  but- 
ter shipped  to  foreign  countries  was  deriveil  from  the  salt  usedin  its 
preservation.  Some  impurities  exist  in  salt,  and  especially  chlorides  of 
lime  «and  magnesia,  and  they  may  give  bad  -flavor  to  the  butter. 

But  the  analysis  made  of  the  salt  used  in  Lombardy  shows  that  it  is 
quite  as  pure  as  the  salt  used  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  consequently 
salt  alone  could  not  be  the  principal  cause  of  good  butter  becoming  bad. 
The  antiseptic  virtues  of  borax  being  well  known,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ments to  preserve  meat  and  other  edibles  by  its  aid,  it  occurred  that  it 
might  be  substituted  in  butter  in  pla<5e  of  the  common  salt  On  trial  it 
was  found  not  t>o  change  in  the  least  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  and  indeed 
preserved  it  admirably.    But  some  of  the  farmers  of  Lombardy  did  not 
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concur  in  this  qpiiiion.  Great  care  must  be  taken  toliave  perfexjtl j  pure 
borax,  and  particularly  that  it  shall  not  contain  any  carbonate  of  soda 
or  alum.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  the  borax  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  butter  in  the  same  proi>ortion  as 
when  common  salt  is  used. 

The  experiments  made  at  the  agrarian  station  of  Florence,  and  also  at 
the  one  of  Ca«eificio,  near  Lodi,  have  giveu  good  results  after  repeated 
trials.  Doubts,  how^^er,  arose  with  reference  to  the  i)hysiological  action 
of  the  borax,  as  some  people  thought  it  a  noxious  substance.  Mr.  Cyon 
reported  to  the  French  Academy  on  November  25, 1878,  that  borax  could 
be  added  to  food  in  the  proportion  of  12  grammes  daily  without  being 
pernicious ;  and  furthermore,  by  substituting  it  for  marine  salt,  it  would 
assist  its  assimilation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  G.  Le  Bon  stated  to  the 
French  Academy  on  December  0, 1878,  that  borax  frequently  taken,  even 
in  very  small  quantities,  was  injurious,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  even  for 
the  preservation  of  meats,  &c.  To  this  Mr.  B  Cyon  replied  on  December 
30, 1878,  insisting  upon  the  innocuous  qualities  of  borax.  But  Mr.  G. 
Le  Bon  reiterated  his  opinion  as  to  the  bad  consequences  of  using  it  for 
the  above  purpose. 

With  this  difterence  of  scientific  opinion,  great  circumspection  was 
necessary  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  substance  which  might  be  very  per- 
nicious to  health  even  if  taken  in  very  small  doses.  At  this  juncture 
Prof.  Emilio  Bechi,  director  of  the  agparian  station  in  Florence,  made 
an  important  discovery,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  question.  For 
a  long  time  Professor  Bechi  had  been  occupied  in  studying  the  borax 
Mines  in  Tuscany,  and  has  discovered  and  analyzed  some  new  borax 
minerals,  one  of  which  Professor  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  called  in  his 
honor  Bechilite*  Several  reports  on  the  borax  deposits  have  been  pre- 
sented recently  to  the  academy  of  the  ^'  Limei  ^  at  Eome  by  its  president, 
Qnintino  Sella.  One  by  Professor  Bechi  was  read  at  the  academy  on 
tbe  4th  instant,  stating  the  presence  of  borax  in  very  many  of  the  rocks 
and  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Montecatini;  also  in  the  wells  of  Florence, 
m  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  air  itself.  From  this  tact  Professor 
Bechi  argues  that  neither  borax  nor  boraxic  acid,  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, however  often  taken,  would  do  injury,  and  that  it  may  be  used  for 
tlie  preservation  of  butter  or  meats  with  entire  safety. 

For  his  family  use  Professor  Bechi  prepares  his  own  butter  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  By  heat  he  evaporates  the  water  of  crystallization ;  then 
be  reduces  the  borax  to  finest  powder,  and  adds  it  to  the  butter  in  the 
proportion  of  6  parts  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter,  thoroughly  and 
equally  intermixed.  It  is  then  put  into  the  same  sort  of  jars  as  are  used 
for  salted  butter.  His  metho<l  is  simply  substituting  borax  for  salt. 
For  daily  family  use  he  fiuds  that  butter  keeps  fresh  in  water  which 
contains  only  3  per  cent,  of  borax.  Still  he  admits,  although  his«own 
experience  shows  that  borax  thus  used  is  innoxious,  there  are  others 
who  disbelieve  in  his  conclusions.  Further,  he  thinks  it  might  be  effect- 
ively employed  in  destroying  the  phylloxera  on  the  vines,  but  has  made 
no  experiments  as  jet  in  that  direction. 


5.— PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION   OF  SALT  IN  ITALY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  information  connected  with 
the  production  and  consumption  of  salt  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.    These  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  an  article  that  appeared 
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some  time  since  in  tlie  ^^Gazetta  d'ltalia"  and  also  from  other  official 
data  on  this  important  industry.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Huntington,  the 
vice-consul,  for  his  vahiable  assistance. 

SALT. 

The  manner  of  preparation  and  places  of  production  of  marine  salt 
are  known  to  but  few  people.  By  chemical  analiy^sis  it  is  shown  that 
salt  is  composed  of  chloride  of  sodium;  medical  researches  give  the 
total  quantity  of  salt  in  the  human  body  as  a  little  less  than  a  kilo  (about 
2}  pounds),  and  as  every  day  a  cerra.in  quantity  is  lost,  it  is  natural  that 
the  renewal  of  this  material  becomes  necessary,  and  that  to  replace  this 
loss  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  should  be  cousnmed  with  the  food.  This 
fact  is  recognized  by  all  breeders  of  cat  tie,. who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
salt  in  their  food,  to  the  great  bettering  of  their  condition.  Marine  salt 
is  also  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  industries  and  furnishes  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  soda,  so  much  used  in  commerce,  and 
also  serves  in  the  prej)aration  of  soap,  alum,  and  a  hundred  other  pro- 
ducts. In  almost  all  countries  the  prepai'ation  and  sale  of  salt  is 
a  government  monopoly,  winch  is  exercised  either  by  increasing  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  or  by  heavy  taxes  on  its  manufacture.  The 
industry  of  the  preparation  of  seasalt  in  Italy  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  as  in  addition  to  sup)»lying  the  wants  of  the  Italian  x)eople 
themselves  there  is  annually  exported  about  160,000  tons.  The  pro- 
ducts of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  are  not  included  in  these  calculations,  as 
in  these  islands  there  exists  no  government  monopoly,  and  from  them 
are  exported  annually  about  a  million  quintals  of  salt  The  price  ot 
production  of  common  salt  averages  15  Ure  the  ton,  but  by  the  time  it 
arrives  in  the  various  places  of  its  retail  sale,  owing  to  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  handling,  it  costs  50  lire,  while  the  government  realize  50 
lire  the  ton,  the  proUt,  therefore,  amounting  to  68,000,000  lire  annaally. 
The  places  of  production  of  salt  in  Italy  are  eleven,  almost  all  govern- 
ment properly.  A  part  are  let  to  private  industry,  while  five  are  man- 
aged directly  by  the  State ;  the  former  are  found  at  Cagliari,  Convecchio, 
Vol  terra,  Salso  Maggiore  (Parma),  San  Felice  (Venice),  and  Trapani; 
the  latter  at  Margherita  oavoy  (Barletta),  Corueto  (Kome),  Germ 
(Ravenna),  Lungro  (Cosenza),  and  Portoferrajo. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  salt  it  is  divided  into  thi*ee  classes: 
mineral,  artificial,  and  natural.  The  first  is  its  extraction  from  solid 
material  by  mechanical  means;  the  second,  by  evaporation  of  salt-water 
by  fire,  and  the  last  the  uatui^al  evaporation  of  the  sun.  Subjoined  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  processes.  • 

Marine  salt — Sea- water  contains  about  three  per  cent,  in  weight  of 
chloride  of  soda  in  solution.  If  all  the  water  is  evaporated  there  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  the  pure  salt.  To  hasten  this  evaporation  and 
produce  a  good  article  of  natural  salt  is  the  object  of  artificial  salt  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  hasten  this  process  a  large  eipanse  of  level  ground 
close  to  the  sea,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea-level,  is  selected.  In- 
closed by  high  dikes  to  prevent  flooding  from  high  seas  or  storms,  the 
surface  is  subdivided  into  numerous  levels,  separated  by  little  banks, 
as  is  practiced  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  entire  ext-ent  of  the  salt 
farms  is  in  communication  with  the  sea  by  melius  of  a  canal  which  serves 
for  the  ingress  of  the  sea-water  and  the  egress  of  the  rainwater,  and 
sometimes  hydraulic  pressure  is  used  to  empty  or  fill  the  basin.  Numer- 
ous lines  of  canals  and  ditches  run  in  several  directions  through  the 
extent  of  the  evaporatinggrouud,  and  it  is  by  these  that  the  water  is 
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gnided  through  the  different  levels.  In  April  the  rays  of  the  sun  begin 
t«o  gain  force  and  the  equinoctial  storms  hare  by  this  time  passed ;  the 
damages  ^f  the  past  winter  are  then  repaired  and  the  rainwater  that 
may  have  collected  is  pumped  out  generally  by  hydraulic  elevators, 
worked  by  centrifugal  force.  The  rainwater  having  been  ejected,  the 
canal  to  the  sea  lets  in  the  salt-water,  which  should  cover  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  about  5  centimeters.  The  various. levels  of  the  salt-farm 
8hould  be  of  a  difference  of  about  7  centimeters,  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  the  water  may  circulate  slowly  and  freely  over  the  whole  expanse. 
To  regulate  these  levels  is  the  most  difficult  work  of  the  engineer.  The 
water,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind,  evaporates,  and  as  it  diminishes  In  volume  it  increases  in  density, 
and  it  is  to  facilitate  this  process  that  the  salt-farm  is  constructed  and 
the  water  passed  from  one  level  to  another  until  it  has  acquired  the  de- 
sired density,  after  which  it  is  reunited  in  deep  reservoirs. 

This  process  many  times  repeated  last^  all  through  the  month  of  May. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  real  work  of  manipulating  the  water  for  the 
production  of  salt  begins.  The  water  collected  in  the  reservoir,  and  show- 
ing 150  to  200  Baum6  of  density,  is  pumped  out  into  other  large  flat 
reservoirs  until  by  evaporation  it  acquires  25°  of  density.  It  is  then 
spread  over  the  salt-producing  portion  of  the  farm  in  extensive  reser- 
voirs of  from  5,000  to  10,000  square  meters  to  the  depth  of  5  centimeters. 
The  evrtj)oratioii  by  the  sun  and  wind  concentrates  the  water  and  causes 
the  salt  to  be  deposited.  iSmall  points  are  seen  forming  in  the  water, 
which  enlarge  into  crystals  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  increase 
by  the  addition  of  other  crystals.  This  process  is  slow  and  continuous 
when  not  interfered  with  by  extraneous  causes.  The  salt-reservoirs  keep 
this  large,  flat  expanse  cr)ntinually  filled  with  wat^jr  to  the  depth  of  5  centi- 
meters. The  earth  at  the  bottom  begins  to  whiten  and  a  crust  of  de- 
posits is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  which  augments  day  by  day, 
until  by  the  month  of  August  it  beC/Omes  from  5  to  8  centimeters  thick. 
It  is  then  prudent  to  gather  the  crop,  as  a  rain-storm  would  destroy  a 
portion  of  it.  The  superficial  water  is  now  drawn  off,  leaving  a  deposit 
of  salt,  which  is  of  a  pure  white  and  shiny  like  crystallized  snow.  The 
workmen  then  enter  the  salt-farm  and  with  hoes,  picks,  and  shovels  sep- 
arate the  crust  of  salt  from  the  earth  and  carry  it  off  to  the  magazines 
in  sacks,  barrels,  and  carts.  This  work  lasts  more  than  a  month,  some- 
times continuing  into  September,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  labor,  as  a  change  of  weather  would  have  injurious  re- 
sults in  the  harvest  of  the  salt.  During  all  September  and  a  great  part 
of  October  the  soil  of  the  reservoirs  is  washed  out  and  the  water  depos- 
ited in  deep  reservoirs,  where  it  remains  until  the  next  year ;  the  crys- 
tals that  have  formed,  however,  are  filled  with  impurities  and  have' to 
\)e  subjected  to  the  action  of  rainwater  during  the  winter  before  they 
l)ecome  vsalable. 

Artificial  evaporation. — The  principle  that  regulates  tlie  production  of 
salt  by  artificial  means  is  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  producing  it  is 
quite  different,  as  the  expensive  process  of  reduction  by  fire  is  adopted. 
In  various  parts  of  Italy,  at  ditt'erent  depths,  are  found  layers  of  salt 
evidently  deposited  at  remote  periods  in  strata  or  mixed  with  hetero- 
geneous materials.  In  all  the  wells  in  these  localities  the  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  only  two  places  in  Italy  where 
salt  is  worked  by  artificial  means  are  Volterra  and  Salso  Maggiore,  the 
former  having  wells  40  uicttMs  deep,  ofttni  connected  by  underground 
galleries,  and  the  latter  an  artesian  well  of  the  depth  of  300  meters. 
The  water,  on  being  punii)e(l  out,  is  deposited  in  large  reservoirs  and 
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afterwards  condensed  in  open  boilers  of  many  square  meters  surface, 
under  which  fires  are  continually  kept  burning;.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  is  its  practicability  at  all  seasons  and  its  independence  of  the 
weather,  but  the  i)roduction  of  salt  is  much  moi^  expensive.  The  salt 
deposited  and  scrai)ed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boilers  is  of  the  whitest 
quality,  but  less  granulated  than  the  sea-salt,  and  is  sold  throughout 
Tuscany,  and  in  other  places,  at  the  price  of  that  passed  through  the 
mill.  The  salt- wells  of  Vol  terra  produce  annually  more  thau  100,000 
quintals,  and  those  of  Salso  Maggiore  a  few  thousand  only.  The  salt  of 
Volterra,  for  its  pure  quality,  is  mostly  used  for  table  purposes. 

Salt-mines — ^There  are  such  works  at  Lungro,  in  Calabria,  which  employ 
400  hands.  The  deposits  are  found  in  strata  slightly  mixed  with  extra- 
neous matter  of  various  formations,  horizontal,  })eri>endicular,  and  often 
in  caves  or  i)ockets.  This  mine  dates  from  ancient  times,  and  has  been 
often  abandoned,  but  now  under  a  good  pra<5tical  engineer  is  paying 
very  well.  The  mine  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  about  300 
met-ers  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  entereil  by  a  small  aperture  of 
about  3  square  meters  in  the  side  of  the  Apennines.  This  tunnel,  after 
a  short  distance,  communicates  with  a  subterranean  gallery  that  descends 
by  easy  gradations  and  steps  to  the  depth  of  200  meters;  conuectiug 
galleries  and  drifts  lead  in  every  direction,  and  the  salt  is  extracted  by 
blasting  and  then  broken  up  into  fragments  of  convenient  size  for  por- 
terage. This  mine  i)roduces  00,000  quintals  annually,  wliich  is  princi- 
pally consumed  in  Calabria  and  the  Basilicata.  The  salt  is  compact, 
pure,  and  white,  like  chalk,  and  translucent. 

The  largest  salt-works  in  Italy  are  those  of  Cagliari,  which  are  leiised 
to  a  French  company,  and  })roduce  annually  more  than  130,000  tons  of 
salt  at  an  enormous  profit.  One  half  of  the  product  goes  to  Piedmont, 
Lombartly,  and  Liguria,  and  the  balance  is  exi>orted  to  foreign  countries. 
On  the  coast  between  Marsala  and  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  there  are  many 
private  salt-farms,  and,  as  no  government  monopoly  exists,  any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  cultivate  this  industry  on  his  own  lands.  The  salt^farms 
of  Trapani  furnish  Kome,  Naples,  and  Venice,  and  besides,  exi>ort  an- 
nually about  60,000  tons. 

Convecchio  and  San  Felice  produce  together  15,000  tons  of  salt,  and 
are  both  leased,  the  one  to  the  Marquis  of  Mazzaeorati  and  the  other  to 
Baron  Eothschild.  They  furnish  salt  in  part  to  Venice,  the  Marches, 
and  the  Eomagna.  The  two  salt-springs  of  artificial  evaporation,  Vol- 
terra and  Salso  Maggiore,  produce  annually  about  10,000  tons,  and  sup* 
ply  nearly  all  Tuscany  and  Parmigiano.  Of  the  salt-springs  adminis- 
tered by  the  state,  first  in  importance  is  that  of  Margherita,  of  Savoy 
(Barletta),  producing 30,000  tons;  Lungro,  producing 6,000  tons;  Porto- 
ferrajo,  2,500  tons ;  Cervia,  8,000  tons ;  and  Cometo,  6,000  tons.  They 
are  worked  by  a  special  body  of  technical  employes  that  serve  under  the 
minister  of  finances.  Since  1870  a  comx)lete  reorganization  has  taken 
place  in  the  management  of  this  industry,  producing  good  results.  In 
1877  the  sale  of  salt  in  Italy  was  as  follows : 

Lira. 
CoinmoD  salt,  comprising  that  used  for  industrial  purposes,  at  35  lire  the 

quintal Vv l,3r)0»952  15 

Ground  salt,  at  66  lire  the  quintal 117,944  44 

Et»finpd  salt,  at  7^  lire  the  quintal 4,396  24 

Salt  for  agricultural  purimses,  at  1'^  lire 83, 239  28 

Total I,556,5;tt06 

The  sum  of  80,420,205.47  lire  was  received  from  the  sale  of  salt,  from 
which  deducting  the  exi>enses,  13,579,242.18  lire,  leaves  a  net  pmfit  of 
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67,036,924.14  lire.  These  figures  show,  in  the  consumption  of  salt,  an 
average  of  over  two  and  three-quarters  lire  to  each  person  in  Italy. 

Sailing  vessels  coming  to  the  Mediterranean  and  failing  to  procure 
new  charters  for  the  United  States  usually  call  in  at  Cagliari  and  fill  up 
with  salt,  rather  than  return  home  in  ballast. 

The  amount  of  marine  salt  exported  from  the  district  of  Cagliari  to  the 
United  States  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  1878,  according  to  the  United 
States  consular  agent  reports,  amounted  to  101,785  Italian  lire. 


6.-.STEEL  BAILS  m  ITALY. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  capital  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  and  other  railway  materials,  and 
our  principal  roads  are  replacing  the  iron  with  steel  rails,  the  following 
iBformation  may  not  be  unimportant,  especially  as  it  is  derived  from  a 
very  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  from  the  best  railway  authority 
and  agents  of  European  manufacturers  in  Italy : 

The  three  most  important  railway  companies  in  Italy,  "Feri'ovie  Alta 
Italia,"  <«  Strade  Ferrate  Eomane,"  "  Strade  Ferrate  Meridionali,"  have 
•decided  within  the  past  five  years  to  adopt  steel  raUs,  and  mostly  steel 
fish-plated. 

.A  series  of  trials  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  fonn  which  ren- 
ders the  best  result  in  fishing  rails,  and  it  has  generally  been  considered 
that  the  angle  fish-plates,  supporjting  suspended  joints,  preserve  the  line 
in  the  most  solid  state. 

The  Meridionali  railway  has  been  adopting,  with  very  good  results, 
rails  12  meters  long,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  fish-plates,  bolts,  &c. 
Of  course  the  angle  fishplates,  weighing  about  9  kilos  (19.845  pounds)', 
are  heavier  than  the  ordinary  ])lain  ones,  but  they  certainly  give  greater 
sustenance  to  the  joints,  and  help  to  secure  a  smoother  track ;  the  re- 
sults in  Italy  are  very  encouraging.  The  prices  for  steel  rails  have  been 
lately  exceedingly  low,  averaging  little  more  than  £6  sterling  per  ton, 
delivered  free  on  board  at  Italian  ports. 

Certain  large  Sheflield  manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  such  as  Brown, 
Bagley,  and  Dixon,  and  others  who  have  heretofore  fiirnished  most  of 
the  steel  rails  for  Italy,  have  not  quoted  such  low  figures,  preferring  to 
keep  up  their  old  standard  of  quality  and  price,  but  it  is  the  German 
and  Belgian  firms  that  have  quoted  the  extreme  prices,  being  so  hungry 
for  orders  that,  as  they  themselves  aver,  they  tender  below  cost  price  to 
secure  work  for  their  mills  in  preference  to  closing  them.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  best  able  to  judge  that  the  means  of  production  in  the  steel 
trade  have  been  so  much  augmented  that  the  requirements  in  Europe, 
and  in  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  will  be  for  some 
years  much  too  small  to  give  anything  like  full  employment  to  the  bulk 
of  the  works.  A  fair  estimate  may  be  easily  obtained  of  the  quantity 
of  steel  material  required  in  Europe  during  the  next  few  years  by  the 
Department  acquiring  from  each  country  an  approximation  of  its  con- 
sumption. Italy,  for  example,  will  probably  purchase  some  40,000  tons 
of  steel  rails  per  annum  during  the  next  five  years ;  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  England  can  produce  far  more  than  they  are  actually  using. 
The  French  railways  only  bought  last  year  from  their  native  manufact- 
urers about  137,000  t<ms  of  steel  rails,  so  that  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  the  me«aus  of  production  in  Europe  is  far  beyond  the  presum- 
able demand.    It  is  consequently  to  be  deduced  that  the  depression 
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which  has  existed  in  the  metallurgical  trade  during  the  last  three  years 
will  not  be  removed  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  fuel  for  locomotiyes  used  here  is  for  the  most  part  the  manufac- 
tured briquettes,  composed  of  hard  and  soft  coal  and  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  tar.  The  combustion  of  this  fuel  requires,  of  course,  careful 
and  constant  attention,  and  as  the  engine  drivers  unfortunately  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  it,  a  greater  amount  of  smoke  attends  traveling 
in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  where  these  briquettes  are  not  used,  not  to  men- 
tion also  the  loss  in  proportion  of  caloric  power.  On  some  of  the  freight 
engines  lignite  is  alone  employed. 

The  German  and  Belgian  railway  material  manufacturers  still  keep 
a  strong  hold  on  the  trade  in  Italy.  Prices  have  ranged  exceedingly 
low  during  the  year,  and  steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  a  little  above  £6 
per  ton,  free  on  board  at  Italian  ports ;  this  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  rule  of  some  £20  per  ton  of  four  years  ago.  The  South  Italian 
Railway  Company  has  put  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  steel  rails- 
12  meters  long  (about  40  feet),  and  the  results  of  a  sufficiently  extended 
experience  have  been  favorable.  Probably  this  length  will-  be  fixed  as^ 
the  normal  one,  as  it  gives  a  more  solid  track,  and  saves,  of  course,  a 
large  proportion  of  fish-plates  and  bolts.  The  system  of  fishing  gen- 
erally adopted  is  by  stout  angle  fish-plates  of  steel  supporting  suspended 
joints.  I  think  there  is  a  solid  and  smooth  track  on  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Italian  railways  now,  owing  to  the  great  improvements 
adopted  during  the  last  four  years  in  the  way  of  steel  rails  and  angle 
steel  fish  plates. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  1  believe,  of  the  continued  success  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  firms  in  securing  contracts  in  railway  material  is, 
that  they  have  forevseen  more  clearly  than  most  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers that  the  general  demand  for  such  material  in  Europe  would 
remain  far  below  the  means  of  the  total  productive  power  of  the  several 
manufacturing  countries.  I  have  certainly  found  that  the  rapid  decline 
in  prices  has  been  led  by  the  Germans  and  Belgians,  and  now  they  can 
export  from  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  at  rates  as  ^  low,  and  sometimes 
lower,  than  the  English  get  from  their  most  busy  i)orts;  for  instance,  I 
may  mention  that  a  short  time  ago  a  parcel  of  10,000  steel  rails  was 
shipped  from  Antwerp  to  Italy  at  the  exceptionally  low  freight  of  10«. 
per  ton.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  in  fact  freely  stated  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  that  they  have' taken  many  contracts  at  a  loss,  but,  however 
this  may  be,  railway  material  makers  must  realize  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  they  have  from  henceforth,  whether  the  trade  is  good  or  bad,  to 
compete  with  foreign  rivals  content  with  small  profits,  holding  freer 
hands  over  their  workmen,  and  who  have  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment engineers  educated  in  technical  colleges  and  backed  by  sufficient 
capital. 

One  of  the  largest  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  England,  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  made  by  me  on  this  subject^  attempts  to  explain 
that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  not  being  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  German  and  Belgian  firms  engaged  in  the  same  trade  is  the 
high  rates  of  freight  from  Sheffield  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  says: 

Regard ing  Sheffield,  I  may  repeat  what  I  wrote  you  before,  viz,  that  as  long  as  the 
rate  of  carriage  to  and  from  Hnll  or  Qoole,  on  heavy  goods,  remains  as  high  as  it  is, 
we  shall  Ntaua  at  an  enonnons  disadvantage  in  onr  competition  with  other  places.  I 
would  humbly  suggest  the  board  of  trade  sliould  appoint  an  engineer  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  l;)heffleld  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  puniose  of  ascertaining  la 
what  manner  this  very  important  manufacturing  c<*nter  could  be  placeil  in  connection 
with  the  8ra  at  the  lowest  rates,  such  rates,  I  mean,  as  our  German  and  Belgian  rivals 
enjoy  for  much  greater  distances  than  33^  miles  to  (ioole  or  70-odd  to  Hull.  Perhaps 
if  the  actual  water  way  between  Sheffield  and  the  sea  were  worked  on  the  principles 
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advocated  lately  by  Mr.  Theophile  Finet  in  his  book  on  the  '^  Exploitations  des 
eanaux  and  voles  navigables/'  (Bmssels),  a  great  economy  would  be  effected.  Mr. 
Finet  states  that  all  important  canals  should  be  managed  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
railway  company,  that  is,  be  owned  and  worked  by  the  same  persons  having  **  trains"' 
of  boats  witn  small  steamers  leading  them  by  a  cable  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
eanal,  as  is  done  with  many  canals  on  the  continent,  where  every  means  are  used  to 
effect  economy  both  for  carrying  goods  down  to  the  port  and  taking  ore  to  the  works. 
If  some  such  plan  were  carried  out  I  believe  that  Sheffield  would  soon  enjoy  a  rat-e  of 
38.  to  3«.  6d.,  instead  of  as  at  present  more  than  double  that  freight.  Something  should 
be  done  at  once  while  we  have  still  got  hold  of  the  trade  and  not  when  we  have  been 
pushed  out  of  it. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  manufacturers  are 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  enterprise  shown  of  late  by  their  continental 
neighbors.  The  last  locomotives  let  in  Italy  were  contrncted  for  by  a 
Bavarian  firm  at  1.20  frs.  per  kilo,  equal  to  £48  per  ton,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  very  low  price. 


7.— TAEIFFS  OF  ITALY— GENEEAL  AJ^D  CONVENTIONAL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Department  of 
State  a  table  showing  the  duties  levied  on  certain  categories  of  goods 
entering  Italy  under  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  tariff  of  December, 
1878,  as  compared  with  those  levied  under  the  Italian  general  tariff  of 
1878,  and  also  with  the  duties,  chiefly  conventional,  previously  in  force. 

By  the  commercial  treaty  with  AustroHungary  ninety-nine  headings 
only  of  the  three  hundred  and  nine  into  which  the  Italian  general  tariff 
is  divided  are  bound.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  commerce  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  most  favored  nation  bases  between  Italy  and 
France  and  Italy  and  Switzerland  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
war  of  general  tariffs,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable. 

From  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  treaty 
between  Italy  and  Austria  Hungary,  taken  together  with  those  on  the 
treaty  between  Italy  and  France  which  the  French  chamber  rejected 
last  year,  and  on  the  bill  for  the  new  general  tariff  which  became  law 
on  the  30th  of  May  last,  it  is  clear  what  course  Italian  economists  have 
decided  will  be  the  best  for  Italy  to  follow  in  the  regulation  of  her  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  countries.  Reciprocity  is  the  basis  of  their 
theory. 

The  Italian  general  tariff  of  1878  showed  an  increase  of  duty  on  the 
greater  number  of  imports  over  previous  rates,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  raw  materials  required  for  Italian  manufactures.  All  ^^  ad  va- 
lorem "  duties  were  abolished,  and  this  abolition  has  been  carefully 
maintained  in  the  new  treaty.  The  question  of  the  protectionist  ten- 
dency of  this  tariff,  which  has  been  asserted  and  denied,  need  not  be 
entered  upon  here.  A  principal  object  of  its  compilers,  after  reforming, 
and,  if  yams  and  textile  fabrics  be  excepted,  generally  simplifying  the 
previous  nomenclature  and  doing  away  with  the  additional  d^cimes,  has 
certainly  been  to  hold  the  power  of  obtaining  reductions  of  duty  in 
favor  of  Italian  exx)orts  to  other  countries,  as  is  apparent  from  the  rates 
leviable  under  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  tariff.  These  have  fallen 
back  on  many  articles  to  the  duties  previously  paid,  while  on  some  there 
is  a  decrease  of  duty. 

In  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Treaty  the  important  category  of  cotton 
has  been  entirely  omitted,  and  for  manufactures  of  wool  but  three  head- 
ings are  included,  on  which  the  duties  are  as  follows : 

No.  32,  a.  Tissues  of  wool,  carded,  per  100  kilograms,  150  lire ;  ft,  tis- 
sues of  wool  carded,  per  100  kilograms  with  cotton  ways,  110  lire.  No. 
34.  Made-up  articles  of  wool,  as  the  tissue,  +  10  per  cent. 
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Under  the  foniier  conventional  tariff  tissues  of  wool  paid  KM)  lire  per 
100  kilograms,  or  10  per  cent.  Ad  valorem  duty  is  likely  to  press  hardly 
on  cheap  and  heavy  dry  goods,  while  the  diminution  of  the  specific  duty 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  lighter  and  fine  articles,  but  only  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  below  the  former  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  For  made- 
up  articles  of  wool  there  is  in  any  case  an  increase  of  duty  of  10  i>er  cent, 
as  under  the  former  tariii'  these  articles  paid  as  the  tissue  of  which  they 
are  made.  The  same  remark  applies  to  made-up  articles  of  flax  and 
hemp. 

The  category  of  iron  and  steel  shows  the  following  change^  on  the  old 
tariff: 

Lire, 

No.56,c.  Iron,  cast,  worked,  planed - -f-^-^ 

Ko.  bHy  b.  Iron  in  rods,  5  uiillim^ters  or  less  in  diameter,  and  bars  of  all  dimen- 
sions  — 0.10 

No.  58,  d.  Iron  in  plates  less  than  4  millimeters  in  thickness —  1. 75 

No.  59.     Iron  and  steel  forged  in  axle-trees -f-  0. 07 

No.  60.     Iron  and  steel  rails  for  railways -f- 1-^ 

No.  61.     Ironworks: 

a.     Plain +0.45 

h.     Fitted  up  with  other  metals -j-  0. 15 

No. 62.      Tin  plate: 

a.     Not  worked -fl.50 

h.      Worked +  1.00 

No.  63.      Steel: 

a.      In  bars,  rods,  and  plates,  according  to  size  and  thickness  (regime  of 

iron  wire) —  5. 8.'>  to  —  9. 23 

0.      Otherwise  wrought 15.10 

(Except  in  sx)ring8) +  1.90 

No.  64 :  _ 

a.      Scythes  and  reaping-hooks +0.75 

.  6.      Tools,  instruments,  &c +'-^75 

It  will  be  noticed  that  steel  in  rods,  bars,  plates,  and  steel  wire  now 
enjoy  the  regime  of  iron,  by  which  a  ^ood  diminution  of  duty  has  been 
obtained. 

In  machinery,  fixed  steam-engines  pay  the  previous  duty  of  6  lire  per 
100  kilograms,  with  the  advant^ige  of  iuchidiug  their  boilers.  There  is 
an  increase  of  2  lire  on  the  duty  on  agricultural,  artistic,  and  industrial 
machines  in  general,  and  a  diminution  of  1  lira  on  machines  for  spin- 
ning textiles.  Detached  boilers,  cylindrical  and  spherical,  submit  to  an 
increase  of  2  lire.  8teel  boilers  enjoy  a  decrease  of  4  lire  on  the  pre- 
vious rates  of  duty. 

The  chief  diminution  Italy  has  obtained  in  the  import  duties  imposed 
by  the  Austrian  general  tariff,  ai»art  from  what  relates  to  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil  (refers  especially  to  this  district  of  Tuscany),  is  upon 
the  Tuscan  straw  manufactures,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  silk 
tissues  of  300  lire  per  100  kilograms  to  200  lire.  This  reduction  of  the 
Austrian  import  duty  on  straw  goods  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  trade  in  that  line  of  goods  between  this  dista*ict  and  Aastiia,  and  in 
consequence  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  values  on 
straw  hats  and  materials,  and  effect  to  some  degree  the  American  par- 
chaser  in  this  market. 

In  establishing  her  new  general  tariff  with  .its  increased  rates,  Italy 
has  abolished  the  10  percent,  war  duty,  the  5  i>ercent.  forwarding  dues, 
and  the  statistic  rights,  which  vary  according  to  locality,  yielded  about 
1,500,000  lire  annually. 

In  closing  this  report  I  beg  to  express  my  acknowledgments  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  Colnaghi,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  for  valuable 
information  and  statistics  furnished  me. 

J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY. 
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THE  EAW  SILK  liNTDUSTRY  OF  MILA^. 
A  report  by  Consul  Grain. 


1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  in  reference  to  the  raw  silk 
industry  of  this  consular  district. 

The  table  below,  prepared  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Milan,  shows  the  product  of  cocoons  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  Lombardy  for  the  year  1870,  the  quantity  of  silkworm  eggs^ 
employed,  and  the  average  prices. 

Siatetnent  showing  the  product  of  coooone  in  the  several  districltf  of  Lombardy, 
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Lombardy.  i 
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Total 296,305  ,  13.464,106  j  18,931,049  t  5.20     98,440,611  '    63.35  ,      7.03  ,     332.23  3a5» 


The  total  product  of  raw  silk  in  Italy  for  the  year  1879  is  estimated  at 
1,200,000  kilograms,  which  compares  with  that  of  the  ten  preceding 
years,  as  follows : 

Kitogrania. 

1869 2.150.00U 

1870 3,  IHO.OOU 

1871 3,473,000 
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Kilograms. 

1872 3,125,000 

1873 2,960.000 

1874 3,430,000 

1875  ...: 3,073,000 

1876 1,000,000 

if<rr 1,853,000 

1878 1,900,000 

The  prospect  of  the  yield  of  cocoons  for  the  present  year  is  good. 
The  weather  has  been  tlms  far  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
worm,  now  in  its  second  stage,  and  the  mnlberry  leaf  is  plentiful  and  good. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  of  raw  silk  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  shown  by  my 
report  of  that  date,  was  $306,624.44.  Much  is  shipped  indirectly  and 
not  declared  here. 

DUNHAM  J.  GRAIN. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Milan,  May  20,  1880. 


TARIFF  AND  CONTRABAND  LAWS  OF  MEXICO. 

Report  of  Comul  Troichridge,  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  tariff  and  contraband 
laws  of  Mexico  and  the  hinderances  to  American  trade  icith  that  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  my  commercial  report  for  1879. 

Inasmuch  as  the  transactions  in  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  have  had 
but  little  change  in  kind,  quantity,  or  quality  of  articles  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  port  during  the  current  year,  I  desire  to  diverge 
from  the  beaten  path,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  call  attention  to  several 
points  affecting  the  interests  of  all  those  who  do  business  with  Mexico, 
or  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  this  country. 
These  points,  if  fully  amplified,  will  extend  these  pages  as  much  as  will 
be  proper :  and,  if  heeded  by  those  most  pecunianly  interested,  will  be 
of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  them  than  all  else  I  could  say.  Any  person 
wanting  to*  know  the  resources  of  Mexico,  her  products,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, laws,  schools,  agriculture,  mines,  government,  religions,  revolu- 
tions, climate*  seasons,  health,  and  hundreds  of  other  things  of  interest 
and  value  to  know,  can  be  satisfied  on  those  points  by  reading  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  the  ministers  and  consuls  who  have  resid^  in  the 
country  and  elaborately  reported  from  year  to  year  on  them  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  And  he  who  takes  the  pains  to  investigate  will 
find  little  change,  except  in  government  and  the  produce  of  coffee,  in 
any  of  the  heads  of  inquiry  during  all  that  time.  Hence  I  pass  them  to 
other  matters  not  so  frequent!}'  discussed. 

THE  TARIFF  LAW. 

The  Mexican  Congress  established  a  coile  of  laws  to  govern  the  duties 

on  imports,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 1872.    The  decrees,  edicts, 

and  orders,  b}'  Congress  and  the  Fvesidant  iilothed  \^ith  facultades  ex- 

traordinarias^  or  ample  faculties,  all  refer  to  this  standard  of  1872  as 

a  basis  for  criticisms  or  change,  yet  the  staulard  still  stands  in  name^ 
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although  terribly  deformed  in  significance.    These  ^^  ample  faculties" 
voted  to  the  President  on  many  occasions  gave  his  orders  plenary  powers 
the  same  as  though  Congress  had  sanctioned  them,  and  he  has  from 
time  to  time  so  changed  tEe  original  code  that  one  would  hardly  recog- 
nize the  first  born.     In  one  order  {adaracion)  President  Lerdo  on 
March  30, 1876, "  decreed"  that  reformations  should  be  effected  on  86 
articles  at  one  time.    And  now  we  have  171  aclaraciones  governing 
various  articles  of  this  code,  so  there  is  really  very  little  of  the  work 
left  which  the  Congress  of  1872  did.    All  this  is  very  proper  if  the 
•changes  were  so  made  as  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  obscure  parts 
of  the  original  law.    But  unfortunately  that  is  not  the  effect  generally 
produced.    Books  of  the  code  ha>ve  been  issued  and  frequent  reissues, 
called  revisions,  followed ;  but  they  gave  the  original  law  in  the  text, 
with  ^<  aclaraciones^  added  as  an  appendix,  and  the  meaning  is  so  obscure, 
the  wording  so  ambiguous,  that  there  is  no  concert  of  opinion,  even  among 
the  officials  collecting  the  revenue,  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  of  these 
-^^  aclaraciones".    The  importer  learns  that  they  mean  fines  and  increased 
duties,  fines  running  to  as  high  as  $G00,  and  single  duties  averaging 
nearly  88  per  cent,  on  cost,  while  double  duties  would  be  near  176  per 
cent. 

AMBIGUITY  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAW. 

They  collect  duties  on  the  square  meter,  kilogram,  miliar,  dozen,  sin- 
gle piece,  pairs,  gross,  as  convenience  may  demand. 

There  are  persons  here  now  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  who  have 
lield  high  office  in  the  custom-house  service,  and  who  hence  know  the 
law  and  how  it  is  applied,  who  are  as  frequently  fined  and  have  double 
or  treble  duties  to  pay  as  are  other  merchants. 

I  cite  this  as  a  proof  that  the  laws  are  ambiguous  and  incomprehen- 
sible, and  tliat  all  merchants  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  construction  any 
•one  can  put  upon  the  significance  of  many  sections,  who  has  the  power 
or  official  trust  to  exercise  in  the  case.  For  instance,  a  resjionsible 
ihouse  in  Vera  Cruz  gave  an  order  in  France  for  a  common  article  of 
iiooks  and  eyes,  which  were  whitened  or  ^'  washed,''  and  called  in  France 
"hooks  and  eyes  argente"-;  the  merchant  declared  them  as  common 
hooks  and  eyes,  which  pay  a  duty  of  19  cents  a  kilogram,  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  but  they  were  pronounced  silver  or 
plated  silver,  which  pays  $1.15  a  kilogram,  and  he  was  fined  for  making 
a  false  declaration  and  double  duty  imposed  ($-.30  a  kilogram),  making 
a  difference  of  over  $3,000  on  the  entry.  He  could  have  corrected  his 
declaration  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival  of  the  goods,  provided 
he  had  not  attempted  to  enter  them  on  his  declaration  first  made,  and 
by  paying  $1.53  a  kilogram.  But  having  made  a  true  declaration,  and 
knowing  they  were  not  silver  or  even  plated,  he  wanted  them  to  enter  on 
their  merited  grade  and  at  19  cents  a  kilogram. 

ADVICE  TO  AMEETCAN  SHIPPERS. 

A  year  ago,  in  my  annual  report,  I  gave  some  rules  for  merchants  in 
the  United  States  to  go  by  in  making  entrj'  of  goods  into  Mexico,  and 
among  those  rules  was  the  following.  I  should  say,  before  quoting,  that 
I  offered  those  rules  after  consulting  what  I  consiaered  comp>etent  and 
honorable  Mexican  authority  and  law,  but  which  resulted  disastrously 
to  some  who  followed  the  direction  quoted. 

"I.  Consult  a  Mexican  consul  oa  these  regulations  and  follow  in- 
structions careluUy  to  the  letter.'' 
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To  follow  this  recommendation  would  be  well  if  the  consul  and  the 
custom-house  officials  put  the  same  construction  on  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  article  imported.  But  the  consul,  not  being  a  merchant  of  all 
departments  of  importations  from  all  countries,  takes  the  descriptions 
and  names  furnished  in  his  location  as  the  proper  ones,  and  honestly  in- 
tends to  give  wholesome  and  correct  advice  and  instructions.  But  on 
entry  the  goods  are  known  here  by  another  name  which  may  change  the 
tariff  rates  immensely;  then  fines,  double  duties,  lawsuits,  and  deten- 
tions result.  A  merchant  from  the  United  States  must  use  the  same 
nomenclature  reco^inized  here;  they  in  Europe  understand  this  and  go- 
accordingly.  What  we  call  '< muslin''  in  the  United  States  is  here- 
known  as  '^madapolam,"  "calico,''  or  "shirting,"  and  pays  9  cents  per 
square  meter,  while  if  declared  as  muslin  it  will  be  recognized  to  mean 
"jaconets,"  or  "  lawns,"  which  pay  16  cents  per  square  meter.  If  we  say 
"  calico,"  thej'  take  the  expression  to  mean  a  9  cent  square  meter,  but 
finding  it  "prints"  with  a  14  cents  square  meter  duty,  they  fine  you 
and  double  the  duty  to  28  cents  per  square  meter.  They  allow  forty- 
eight  hours  to  correct  declarations,  provided  that  the  correction  does 
not  change  the  tariff  rate  10  per  cent.  Any  of  the  examples  above 
cited  would  be  much  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  declaration  can 
be  changed,  however,  by  choosing  the  highest  rate  in  controversy  and 
adding  thereto  33  per  cent.  So  in  reality  the  privilege  of  correcting  a 
declaration  is  absolutely  a  farce,  and  merchants  seldom  avail  themselves 
of  the  so-called  privilege.  They  must  make  the  declaration,  and  do  so 
usually  wondering  what  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  such  a  school  should  produce  "scientific  smugglars"f  If  a 
declaration  by  mistake,  clerical  or  otherwise,  sets  forth  a  low  duty  arti- 
cle when  it  is  in  reality  a  high  one,  then  a  fine  and  double  the  high 
rate  are  imposed ;  whereas  if  the  same  kind  of  mistake  is  reversed  and  a 
high  rated  article  is  described  when  it  is  in  reality  a  low  duty  article, 
then  the  original  high  rate  declaration  is  held  and  the  duty  so  collected. 
Merchants  here  are  in  the  habit  of  instructing  those  of  whom  they  or- 
der goods  to  put  the  name  only  on  the  invoice,  as  for  instance  "  one  doz. 
watches,"  and  to  have  the  description,  kind,  &c.,  clearly  and  fully  writ- 
ten to  them.  Tliej'  know  they  will  be  fined,  because  the  consul  will  re- 
port the  invoice  as  not  being  complete,  but  they  know  that  this  is  gen- 
erally far  better  than  that  the  declaration  should  differ  with  the  goods. 
On  arrival  they  declare  so  as  name,  kind,  weight,  value,  &c.,  shall  com- 
port with  the  local  nomenclature,  &c. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  as  well  as  from  what  will  follow,  that  an 
importer  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  and  informed  on  the  local 
usages  of  the  port  of  entry,  or  he  had  better  trust  his  entries  to  local , 
merchants,  consulting  them  in  his  orders,  in  order  to  save  trouble  and 
heavy  losses. 

There  are  1,378  articles  on  which  import  dues  are  collected  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  genius  of  mankind  is  constantly  producing  new  ones,  not 
included  in  the  said  list  of  1,378.  If  something  is  imported  not  specific- 
ally named  and  described  in  the  tariff  code,  then  it  is  rated  as  some  re- 
sembling substance ;  but  because  it  is  not  that  substance  a  fine  is  im- 
posed, and  usually  the  inevitable  double  duties  as  well.  For  instance^ 
celluloid  was  declared  by  the  merchant  as  such  according  to  invoice;  but 
the  code  said  nothing  of  celluloid,  so  the  resembling  rate  of  class  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  they  should  call  it  bone,  at  29  cents  per  kilogram, 
or  ivory,  at  82.20  per  kilogram.  It  was  classed  with  the  latter,  tcith 
cansetjuejices^  but  being  referred  to  higher  authority  was  honored  mth  an 
"aclaracion,"  and  is  now  admitted  as  celluloid  with  specific  tariff. 
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REVISION  OF  TARIPF  LAWS. 

The  last  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  Mas  issued  late  in  last  December, 
comprising  regulations  for  the  introduction  of  these- 1,378  dutiable  arti- 
cles and  the  63  on  the  free  list  and  the  collection  of  revenue  thereon. 
Since  then  over  70  changes  and  amendments  have  been  effected,  radi- 
cally altering  the  published  code  in  many  essential  ways,  and  often  going 
into  immediate  operation.  Hence,  if  an  American  merchant  ships  goods 
to  Mexico  guided  by  the  letter  of  this  book  and  not  con^plying  with  these 
subsequent  changes,  which  may  not  have  been  able  to  rea^h  him  before 
he  shipped  them,  he  is  liable  to  fines  and  double  duties  for  all  his  best 
.and  most  honorable  intentions.  This  book  of  tariff'  regulations  is  issued 
by  the  chief  clerk  in  the  finance  department,  and  is  by  all  received  as 
the  best  authority  on  this  complex  subject.  The  63  articles  on  the  so- 
called  free  list  have  their  suaretraps  and  pitfalls  surrounding  them,  but 
the  dif&culties  attending  their  introdnction  are  infinitely  less  than  those 
hovering  incessantly-  over  the  dutiable  goods.  The  tariff  recognizes 
gross  and  net  weights  and  measures,  and  revenues  are  collected  on  each 
according  to  stipulated  regulation.  Most  of  the  drugs  and  medicines  are 
listed  to  pay  revenue  on  net  weight  or  measure,  but  when  the  merchant 
enters  his  net  bottle  of  Florida  water,  for  instance,  intending  to  pay 
duty  for  the  4  ounces  of  fluid  as  net,  he  is  met  with  a  bill  of  tariff  cover- 
ing the  bottle,  cork,  label,  and  fluid  contents,  and  told  that  the  subtracted 
gross  is  the  case,  straw,  and  packing  material  in  which  the  articles  came. 
Pages  of  tariff'  books  are  devoted  to  this  list  of  articles  dutiable  on  net 
weight,  and  one  is  constantly  led  to  believe  that  it  means  what  it  sap, 
untU  3'ou  come  to  the  end  of  the  list,  when  you  are  told,  in  a  short  note 
printed  in  small  tjT)e,  that  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  preceding 
list  are  understood  to  count  in  as  medicines  or  drugs  the  bottle,  paper, 
or  immediate  covering  of  the  article  contained,  which  really  and  radi- 
cally upsets  that  part  of  the  net  weight  schedule,  and  is  nearly  alway:j 
overlooked  by  persons  making  the  first  entry  of  their  goods  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  trap  which  catches  the  unwary  and  fills  the  x>ockets  of  the  offi 
cials  who  attend  it,  as  all  the  fines  go  to  them. 

It  is  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  enforcement  of  fines  which  demor- 
alize the  local  officials,  and  create  more  vexations  and  injustice  than  all 
the  other  sources  of  trouble.  The  most  frivolous  and  contradictory  ex- 
cuses are  resorted  to  that  they  may  be  collected.  They  constitute  a  kind 
of  official  autocracy,  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  hypertechnical,  whicli, 
with  the  acknowledged  ambiguity  of  the  Spanish  language,  is  capable  of 
all  shades  of  constructions,  each  yielding  a  prolific  crop  of  fines,  which 
the  imi)orter  has  to  meet.  I  am  not  drawing  an  angry,  prejudiced,  or 
highly-colored  picture,  or  one  from  imagination,  but  giving  facts  gathereti 
from  multitudinous  experiences  of  importers.  I  would  give  cases  and 
names  to  sustain  my  assertions  if  I  could  do  so  without  calling  do^ni 
retaliating  vengeance  on  those  giving  the  information. 

There  are  articles  which  pay  on  absolute  net  weight  and  measure. 
Ink  pays  on  only  the  mk^  if  in  plain  bottles  or  cans.  But  a  fancy  label, 
a  metallic  wafer  on  cork,  or  the  most  frivolous  embellishment  changes 
its  whole  privilege,  and  a  duty  of  29  cents  per  kilogram,  usually  doubled, 
is  charged  on  bottle,  packing,  and  case.  A  case  in  point,  and  now  on 
hand:  An  old  house  or  firm  here  ordered  from  an  old  house  in  France, 
from  whom  the  Vera  Cruz  house  had  for  years  been  ordering  a  certain 
kind  of  ink,  among  other  articles,  five  hhds.  of  the  same  small  bot- 
tles of  ink.    The  Frenchman  filled  the  order  to  the  letter  in  four  hhds. 
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and  the  iiftli  he  filled  with  the  same  ink  at  the  same  price,  but 
the  bottles  had  a  trifling  difference  in  shape — eight  sides  in  place  of  six. 
or  vice  versa,  with  foil  brass  to  secure  the  cork.  The  import  dues  wouUi 
be  on  each  hhd.  ^bont  $58,  on  net  ink.  The  importer  read  the  French- 
man's letter,  exi>laining  his  improved  ink-bottles,  to  the  customs  officials; 
but  they  made  the  discovery  that  this  one  hhd.  contained  "bottles 
with  inky  instead  of,  as  declared,  "ink  in  bottles.'^  He  was  adjudged 
guilty  01  attempting  to  defraud  the  customs,  and  assessed  double  duties 
on  all  five  hhds.,  on  the  hhds.,  straw,  bottles,  ink,  and  wrappings,  mak- 
ing the  duties,  fines,  &c.,  amount  to  over  $5,500,  in  place  of  $290.  The  mer- 
chant ordered  a  certain  thing,  such  as  he  had  been  long  dealing  in. 
The  house  in  France,  in  filling  the  order,  aimed  to  compliment  his  old 
-customer  by  giving  him  -at  the  same  cost  the  same  article  more  tastily 
"done  up."  There  was  no  intended  crime  either  in  the  French  or  Vera 
Cruz  houses,  but  one  would  conclude  from  the  decision  that  "bottles 
with  ink''  struck  at  the  vitality  of  the  constitution,  while  "ink  in 
bottles"  were  comparatively  innocent  articles.  If  this  transaction  had 
happened  one  month  later,  or  when  the  "contraband  law"  had  gone  into 
'effect,  then  the  merchant  would  be  not  only  compelled  to  pay  the  $5,500, 
but  be  fined  from  $100  to  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  in  the  4)enitentiary  at 
hard  work  for  from  six  months  to  five  years,  and  have  his  name  pub- 
lished abroad,  in  every  country  in  which  reside  Mexican  consuls,  as  a 
criminal  working  out  his  sentence.  This,  I  admit,  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  is  a  true  one,  and  so  recent  that  the  fine  is  not  yet  paid,  the  mer- 
chant contesting  it  in  the  courts.  But  he  will  have  more  still  to  i)ay,  or 
aU  precedents  go  for  naught. 

Another  case.  An  American  citizen  came  here  from  England  with 
invoices  of  toilet-ware,  fancy  soaps,  some  machinery  (free),  beer,  &c. 
The  whole  invoice  amounted  in  costs  abroad  to  near  $1,200.  He  had 
•consulted  a  Mexican  consular  officer  in  England  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed,  and  as  to  his  tariff  fees,  and  came  fully  prepared  to  meet  them, 
as  he  thought.  He  had  to  pay  in  fines  and  double  duties  about  $2,850. 
He  was  able  to  sell  everything  he  had  for  less  than  $2,000,  and  to  bor- 
row money  enough  to  finish  pacing  his  duties  and  to  get  back  home, 
being  "perfectly  well  satisfied  to  remain  there  for  all  time  to  eome." 

Glass  pays  19  cents  per  kilogram ;  brass,  manufactured,  pays  43 
cents  per  kilogram ;  glass  lamps,  with  manufactured  brass  enough  to 
compose  the  burner,  is  classed  as  all  brass,  and  at  43  cents  per  kilogram. 
It  is  considered  i)erfectly  legitimate  to  import  the  lamp  and  burners 
separate,  each  pacing  their  respective  duties  of  19  and  43  cents  per 
kilogram,  and  on  clearance  to  put  them  together  here. 

If  we  expect  to  succeed  in  sending  our  country's  produce  into  foreign 
countries  to  find  markets  and  consumption,  we  must  also  expect  that 
our  country's  interested  citizens  will  go  or  send  competent  persons  to 
look  after  said  produce  in  those  foreign  countries.  Their  honest  pur- 
poses should  be  protected  and  defended.  In  most  countries  this  defense 
and  protection  can  be  found  in  the  laws,  duly  executed,  of  the  said 
country.  It  is  not  so  here.  In  importing  dutiable  goods  into  this 
country  your  protection  lies  in  your  knowledge  of  the  business  on  which 
you  embark.  A  venture,  as  a  rule,  is  a  loss.  Local  personal  knowledge 
is  best,  and  for  this  reason  the  Germans  have  best  succeeded  in  Mexico. 
They  have  an  agent  of  years  of  experience  at  whatever  port  they  enter 
their  goods,  and  this  agent's  directions  and  advice  are  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. The  Americans  should  do  the  same,  and  must  do  so  if  we  gain 
this  field. 
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AMERICAN  VESSELS  AT  3IEXICAN  PORTS. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  gave  the  regulations  requiring  vessels  to 
bring  manifests,  receipts,  bills  of  health,  &c.,  duly  authenticated  by  a 
Mexican  consul  or  two  honorable  merchants,  t'n  all  cases^  in  order  to  ob- 
viate fines,  detentions,  and  other  losses.  Since  then  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  learn  from  the  consul  that  the 
vessel  is  not  denounced  as  containing  contraband  goods  if  possible. 
Two  vessels,  the  Sarah  Ann,  of  Few  York,  and  the  George  Peabody,  of 
New  Orleans,  were  denounced,  and  word  to  that  effect  reached  here 
before  the  vessels.  The  accusations  were  false  and  malicious,  and 
doubtless  made  to  injure  those  vessels  and  to  divert  their  freights  to 
other  ships.  Neither  of  them  had  a  dollai^'sworth  of  contraband  on 
board.  I  also  learned  that  the  Nellie  Ware  is  denounced,  which  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  her  destination  given  as  to  where  she  is  to  land 
her  contraband,  saying  that  "  she  is  to  land  her  goods  at  the  same 
place  the  Sarah  Ann  landed  hers,  at  the  Barra  de  Jesus  Maria  and  Soto 
de  Marina,  between  Tampico  and  Matamoras — 200  packages  contra- 
band.'' The  log-book  of  the  Sarah  Ann  proves  she  did  not  go  there, 
nor  touch  at  any  port  or  place  until  she  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz.  She  was 
guarded  and  searched  with  relentless  vigilance,  but  no  contraband 
found,  and  the  annoyance  of  being  held  as  in  dishonorable  trade,  with  a 
faw  days'  detention,  was  all  this  vessel  suffered.  But  the  Peabody  was 
iKt  so  fortunate.  She  duly  cleared,  with  all  papers  required,  from  Mo- 
bile, with  an  assorted  cargo,  for  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Vera  Cruz.  On 
arriving  at  Tampico  she  was  boarded  by  an  armed  guard,  had  aU  of  her 
freight  searched,  even  that  for  Tuxpan  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  roughly 
and  discourteously  treated  at  Tampico — had  to  take  two  armed  guards 
thence  to  Tuxpan.  On  her  way  to  Tuxpan,  and  while  upon  the  high 
sea,  ten  miles  from  land,  and  with  her  flag  floating,  she  was  arrested  by 
a  Mexican  man-of-war,  the  Indei>endencia,  by  a  shot  across  her  bow, 
ordered  to  heave  to,  was  boarded,  and  ordered  ^'  to  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Tuxpan,  and  if  she  deviated  from  her  course,  they  would 
sink  her  with  their  cannon."  She  had  no  contraband  on  board,  as  all 
their  searchings  proved  at  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  as  is 
sworn  to  by  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Peabody. 

After  she  had  been  permitted  to  discharge  her  Tuxpan  freight  she  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  but  the  captain  objected,  because  his 
crew  were  sick  and  his  vessel  disabled  by  having  her  cross- tree  of  the 
foremast  broken  and  her  rudder  in  a  useless  condition.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and,  after  crossing 
the  bar,  was  towed  to  this  place  by  the  Independencia,  The  arme<l 
guards  were  all  the  time  on  board  from  her  an'ival  at  Tampico  until  she 
was  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz.  Here  they  sealed  up  every  hatch,  locker, 
and  cabin  in  the  vessel.  They  discharged  the  cargo  without  the  consent 
of  the  captain,  and  while  he  was  not  on  board.  They  ordered  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  seals,  and  then  flned  the  captain  $500  for  it.  They  took 
two  looking-glasses  and  six  pictures  from  the  vessel,  listed  on  the  store 
list  as  furniture  belonging  there.  The  master,  Juan  Demetrio,  protested 
and  executed  af&davits  before  me,  and  the  complaints,  protests,  and  affi- 
davits forwarded  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Mexico  for  ad- 
justment. 

The  Eveline,  of  New  York,  was  seized  and  confiscated  at  Tampico 
last  year  because  the  captain  had  contraband  on  board.  The  Mexican 
law  does  not  hold  the  ship  in  time  of  peace,  except  under  three  condi- 
tions, neither  of  which  three  conditions  had  she  violated.    I  wsis  sent  to 
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investigate  this  case,  and  hence  know  personally  of  what  I  write.  The 
goods  and  captain  and  receivers  of  the  goods  (contraband)  were  responsi- 
ble, but  not  the  vessel.  But  the  receivers  of  the  goods  being,  some  of 
them,  custom-house  high  officials,  who  were  just  then  being  visited  by 
an  inspector  and  in  great  danger  of  being  detected  by  him,  cried  '*  stop 
thief  against  the  ship  to  clear  themselves,  and  the  Eveline  was  seized. 
The  judge  trying  the  cause  has  an  indictment  for  murder  he  committed 
in  this  State  still  pending  against  him,  and  in  the  Eveline  case  acted  as 
witness,  lawyer,  and  judge  against  her,  and  hence  succeeded  in  con- 
demning the  vessel.  She  was  old  and  of  small  value;  hence  the  owners 
in  New  York  abandoned  the  cause  rather  than  to  follow  it  to  higher 
courts  with  the  consequent  expenses  and  uncertainties.  The  confisca- 
tion was  an  outrage  nevertheless. 

Tlie  American  schooner  Ulrica  E.  Smith,  of  Machias,  Me.,  came  here 
from  New  York  with  assorted  cargo,  and,  naving  met  strong  storms  at 
sea,  threw  her  deck  load  overboard  to  lighten  and  save  the  vessel,  crew, 
and  cargo  under  hatches.  When  she  arriveil  the  officials  made  their 
visit,  and  the  master  told  them  the  circumstances  of  the  throwing  over- 
board the  said  deck  load,  and  asked  them  what  steps  he  should  take  in 
the  matter  They  told  him  to  go  and  see  the  collector  and  the  United 
States  consul.  He  did  so,  and  the  collector  fined  him  $700  for  not  mak- 
ing his  declaration  before  leaving  his  vessel  and  having  it  witnessed  by 
his  crew.  He  protested  against  paying  the  fine,  setting  forth  his  con- 
versation with  the  officers  on  board  in  his  protest.  Said  officers  denied 
the  conversation,  although  witnessed  by  the  whole  crew.  The  case  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  failed  to  have  the  fine  remitted,  although 
he  presented  the  wrongs  the  fine  perpetrated  with  great  clearness  and 
force.  They  accused  the  captain  with  landing  the  missing  cargo  at  some 
place  not  a  port  of  entry  as  contraband.  That  act,  if  it  had  been  accom- 
plished, would  justly  have  confiscated  the  vessel,  it  being  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Mexican  law,  before  referred  to,  which  condemns  the 'ship,  as 
well  as  cargo  and  those  concerned  therein.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
proceed  against  the  vessel  proves  the  groundlessness  of  their  accusation. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  define  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  the  al- 
leged landing,  and  placed  the  case  for  the  captain  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  done  so,  ignoring,  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence  of  his  crew  and  log- 
book as  interested  witnesses.  These  things  have  not  always  been  so, 
nor  are  all  the  vessels  coming  here  subjected  to  such  indignities. 

THE  CONTRABAND  LAW. 

This  law  was  enacted  June  5, 1879,  and  has  13  sections,  12  of  which 
passed  the  house  and  senate ;  the  13th  passed  the  senate,  but  not  the 
liouse ;  still,  all  13  sections  received  the  approbation  of  the  President, 
and  are  recognized  as  valid  law.  The  fearful  penalties  this  law  imposes 
on  those  who  are  more  likely  to  be  innocent  than  guilty  caused  the 
merchants  of  this  city  to  close  their  houses  until  a  commission  could 
explain  their  grievances  to  the  President  and  obtain  modifications  and 
specific  definitions,  which  were  only  partially  satisfactory  to  the  mer- 
chants. The  law  was  so  framed  as  to  go  into  effect  ^vith  a  discrimina- 
tion against  shipments  from  the  United  States  of  a  month's  time.'  Thus, 
a  vessel  clearing  from  the  United  States  before  August  15  would  reach 
here  in  Augustj  whereas  a  ship  clearing  from  Europe  August  31  would 
reach  here  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  15th  and  31st  of  August  are 
the  dates  fixed  in  the  law  for  the  respective  countries.  If  there  were  op- 
pressions expected  or  intended  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
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who  would  first  encounter  the  change  would  feel  it  most,  the  clause  in 
our  reciprocity  treaty  about  "  favored  nations ''.to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  law  makes  the  receiver  of  goods  wholly  responsible  for 
the  shipment,  the  receiver  being  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  helpless,  if  he 
be  the  consignee  of  goods  he  has  had  no  part  in  ordering  or  giving  direc- 
tions in  sending,  or  if  either  have  in  any  manner  been  disobeyed  or  un- 
fulfilled. Merchants  dare  not  now,  without  a  sufficient  guarantee,  re 
ceive  consignments  for  fear  of  fines,  increased  duties,  and  imprison- 
ments. 

Wholesale  merchants  are  making  no  orders,  a«  a  rule,  for  goodd,  hoping 
that  the  law  may  be  amended  by  the  present  Congress,  whereby  the 
obnoxious  features  may  be  expunged  which  makes  them  responsible  for 
acts  of  shippers  who  live  in  foreign  countries,  and  over  whom  they  cam 
exercise  no  controlling  supervision.  If  the  law  is  maintained  andfuU^ 
enforced^  commercial  transactions  with  Mexico  will  surely  dwindle  to  a  • 
shadow  of  their  present  limited  dimensions.  Even  theGlermans,  who  have 
so  long  held  the  field,  say  they  must  close  their  business  and  abandon 
the  country  if  they  vigorously  enforce  the  law ;  and  if  they,  with  their 
long  experience,  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  their  economical  appli- 
cation to  all  the  detail  of  their  negotiations,  cannot  succeed,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  our  merchants  to  wreck  their  fortunes  in  the  vain  effort 
to  redeem  so  hopeless  a  cause.  If  the  law  had  a  controlling  effect  on 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  no  honorably  disposed  person  would  raise 
a  voice  against  it ;  but  unfortunately  it  fails  to  affect  that  nefieuions 
traffic,  while  it  fires  an  infiladiug  broadside  into  well-intended  purposes. 

STORAGE  AND  CONCXtSION. 

An  aclarcvoion  has  recently  been  promulgated  by  the  President  to 
prevent  goods  remainiug  long  at  the  warehouses  of  the  custom-houses 
throughout  the  Republic,  which  doubtless  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
moval promptly.  After  the  clearance  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  came,  a 
box,  bale,  or  parcel  of  goods  has  15  days  storage  in  the  custom-house 
&ee ;  then  5  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  10  days ;  10  cents  a  day  for  the 
next  5  days,  and  from  that  time  to  when  the  goods  are  removed  50  cents 
a  day  is  recovered.  A  respectable  merchant  of  Vera  Cruz  received  60 
bales  of  goods  on  consignment  from  Euroi>e  for  a  house  in  the  interior 
of  Mexico.  No  papers  came  with  the  goods,  probably,  as  is  supposed. 
by  fault  of  postal  conveyance  from  Europe  to  the  interior  and  return  to 
Vera  Cruz ;  70  days  elapsed  before  the  papers  were  presented,  and  then 
his  storage  account  stood  as  follows : 

60  bales  of  goods  15  days .• Frte. 

60  bales  of  goods  10  days  at  5  cents  per  day f3'> 

60  bales  of  goods  5  days  at  10  cents  per  day 3»3 

60  bales  of  goods  40  days  at  50  ceiits  per  day l.SuC 

70  days , 1,2(3) 

The  size  or  value  of  the  parcel,  package,  bale,  box,  or  trunk  does  not 
affect  the  above  rate  on  storage.  It  is  important  that  our  people  de- 
siring to  do  business  with  this  country  should  note  and  heed  these  fig- 
ures; also,  that  customs  officials  are  not  responsible  for  goods  dam- 
aged while  in  their  custody. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  pages  in  order  that  our  business  men  may 
profit  by  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  may  appear,  as  a  whole,  that 
I  have  drawn  an  unnecessarily  dark  picture,  in  which  t^here  are  no  rav9 
of  light  interposed.  But  a  good  pilot  is  he  who  describes  tibe  shoal?, 
reefs,  and  dangerous  obstacles  with  truth  and  clearness  tliat  the  ship 
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in  ito  passage  may  not  be  stranded,  presatniu^,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  mariner  does  not  care  to  be  told  of  smooth  seas  where  he  can  sail 
without  assistance.  Hence,  so  to  say,  I  have  given  the  bearing  of  some 
of  the  reefs  and  rocks,  which  I  hope  may  be  guarded  with  skill  and  dis- 
cretion until  such  times  as  they  may  disappear.  I  had  much  rather 
write  of  the  many  beautiful  and  valuable  things  this  country  has,  but 
they  have  been  the  themes  of  mine  and  many  other  abler  pens  for  many 
years,  and  I  cheerfully  indorse  the  facts,  and  beg  our  countrymen  to 
carefully  investigate,  for  their  high  benefit,  all  the  truths  those  pens 
have  given  to  the  current  stock  of  literature. 

S.  T.   TROWBRIDGE, 

U.  8.  Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 
^  Vera  Cruz,  September  30,  1879. 


POBTLOrESE    POSSESSIONS. 

SAIXT  PAUL  DE  LOANDA. 

Report^  by  Consul  Neicton,  on  the  trade,  commerce,  navigation,  and  public 
works  of  Saint  Paul  de  Loandafrom  January,  1878,  to  March,  1879.* 

Trade  during  the  past  ywir  has  shown  considerable  improvement  over 
the  two  preceding  years,  tiltliough  not  sufficient  to  renew  the  old  pros- 
perous condition.  Provisions  were  scarce  and  the  natives  suffered  greatly 
on  this  account,  but  since  the  beginuing  of  the  present  year  native  pro- 
visions of  all  descriptions  abound,  owing  to  the  regular  and  plentiful 
rains.  During  the  lant  four  months  there  has  fallen  more  rain  in  and 
around  Loanda  than  has  been  known  for  some  five  years  inclusive. 
The  surrounding  country  looks  fresh  and  green,  while  the  natives  are 
busily  employed  in  planting,  consequently  it  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  any  scarcity  of  provisions  this  year. 

One  or  two  firms  have  stopped  payment,  and  there  still  exists  a  gen- 
eral want  of  confidence.  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  produce  in  the  European 
markets  have  been  very  low,  only  about  equivalent  to  what  has  been 
paid  for  it  here,  thereby  causing  heavy  losses,  which  still  continue,  to 
fall  on  this  market. 

As  stated  above,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  rains  have  been 
regular,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  about 
to  be  changed  for  the  better.  The  present  time  offers  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  any  one  desiring  to  open  up  a  business  with  this  market,  as  no 
doubt  in  a  few  months  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  goods  of  all  sorts,, 
especially  cotton  goods. 

The  following  list  of  cotton  goods  principally  used  in  this  market  will 
be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  those  manufacturers  who  may  wish  to  try 
this  market : 

Selling  price  per  pieco. 
Oraj'  domestics,  of  heavy  <iiiality  and  starched,  each  piece  30  yaixls  by  25  inches.  t2  7^ 

Same^  30  yards  by  22  inches 2  4^ 

American  strips  or  denims,  lb  yards  by  25  inches 2  2^ 

Same,  18  yards  by  31  inches 2  9^ 

•  NoTK. — This  interesting  report  by  Consul  Neivton  was  overlooked  when  the  matter 
for  the  Secretary's  letter  was  being  compiled ;  hence  the  omission  to  note  it  therein, 
and  the  further  omission  of  its  failure  to  appear  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volume. 
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IVOBY. 

The  quantity  brought  iu  for  sale  has  been  below  the  mediom,  and 
prices  hare  been  well  sustained,  $1.74  per  pound  being  about  the  aver- 
age for  prime. 

COTTON,   ORCHILLA  WEED,   AND   GUM  COPAL. 

The  quantity  shipped  of  these  articles  has  been  very  small  compared 
with  former  years.  The  want  of  rain  Ls  the  reason  why  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  so  small  ^  and  the  price  offered  in  Europe  for  the  orchilla  weed 
and  gum  copal  is,  I  think,  the  principal  reason  why  these  articles  are 
not  shipped  to  as  large  an  extent  as  formerly.  When  any  article  of 
produce  gets  down  to  a  low  price  the  natives  give  up  growing  or  cMect- 
ing  it,  as  their  time  is  not  properly  paid  for. 

ADANSONUN  FIBER,   OR  LICONDE. 

This  is  quite  a  new  article  of  export  from  this  port,  although  some 
years  ago  it  was  largely  shipped  from  the  northern  iK>rts.  During  the 
year  1878  about  8,0W  bales  were  shipped  from  here. 

Owing  to  the  large  quantity  sent,  the  price  has  fallen  at  home  consid- 
erably, and  the  latest  quotation  of  £8  10«.  per  ton  will,  it  is  feared,  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  gathering  it.  Lately  the  quantity  brought  has 
fallen  off  very  much.  The  fiber  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  baobab  tree, 
which  grows  here  abundantly.  The  fiber  is  torn  up  into  strips  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  Very  good  ropes  are  made  from  the  same  fiber  by  the  na- 
tives. 

NATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

The  price  ruling  in  March,  1878,  and  at  the  present  time,  for  these 
provisions,  are  given  below,  viz : 

[Per  arroba  of  32  pounds.] 


Farinba  de  mandioca . 
Milho,  or  Indian  com 
Beans  


Haroh,  1878. 

Mu«h,187». 

$1  30  to  92  90 
90  to    1  40 
65  to   2  20 

$1  Q0tof2» 
Mto      85 
65  to   2  40 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce  shipped  from  Loanda  comes  from 
the  river  Quanza,  some  50  to  60  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  but  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  coffee  is  brought  in  from  the  Eiicoje  district,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Loanda,  the  tmding  port  being  at  the  mouth  cf  the 
river  Dande. 

A  line  of  steamers,  called  the  "  Quanza  River  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany,'' runs  regularly  between  this  and  Dande,  a  town  about  180  miles 
up  the  river  Quanza,  making  about  one  voyage  per  week.  The  com- 
pany have  at  present  four  steamers,  two  of  which  are  running  and  two 
under  repair ;  they  have  also  several  large  iron  barges  for  river  work. 
The  last  new  steamer,  built  in  Loudon,  draws  2  feet  of  water  and  steams 
10  knots,  carrying  120  tons  cargo,  but  she  is  not  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
being  too  lightly  built  for  towing  purpo^^es.  Slie  is  CivUed  the  Sllva 
Americano,  aft^r  the  late  consul,  Mr.  A.  A.  Silva,  who  was  the  original 
promoter  of  this  company. 
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COFFEE. 

The  quality  of  Angola  coflfee  is  very  inferior,  and  realizes  about  the 
lowest  price  in  the  European  markets.  At  present  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  4os,  per  cwt.  in  England.  The  total  crop  exported  from  here  last 
year  was  about  2,500  tons.  The  quality  was  better  than  former  yeiirs, 
but.  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling  in  Europe,  it  is  feared  the  merchants 
will  lose  heavily  on  last  year's  purchases,  as  the  price  at  which  the  cof- 
fee was  bought  here  was  higher  than  the  present  European  prices.  If 
the  market  does  not  improve,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  will  be  greatly 
neglected,  as  at  present  planters  make  barely  enough  to  cover  their 
working  expenses.  The  heavy  rains  we  have  had  this  year  have  im- 
proved all  the  plantations,  which  are  now  looking  gn?ien  and  healthy. 

PALM-OIL. 

Last  year's  crop  was  exceptionally  small,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain. 
This  year  the  crop,  which  is  about  to  commence,  promises  to  be  a  good 
and  abundant  one. 

The  price  ruling  here  through  last  year  was  about  45,000  reis  per 
pipe  of  950  pounds,  equal  to  about  5^  cents  per  pound. 

PALM-KERNELS. 

The  above  remarks  respecting  the  crops,  &c.,  apply  also  to  palm-ker- 
nels; the  price  ha«  been  steady  all  through  the  year  at  about  500  reis 
per  32  pounds;  or,  say,  about  55  cents  per  32  pounds. 

PEANUTS. 

This  article  of  export,  which  in  1868  and  1869  was  equal  to  5,000  tons 
from  this  port  alone,  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing,  owing  to 
failure  of  crops  year  after  year  from  want  of  rains;  in  fact,  there  has 
been  barely  enough  for  the  native  consumption.  The  prices  which  it 
has  been  sold  at  for  some  few  years  past  have  ranged  as  high  as  $2.75 
per  arroba  or  per  32  pounds.  The  current  price  when  it  was  exported 
largely  was  only  600  reis  i)er  32  pounds.  A  considerable  quantity  has 
been  planted  this  season,  and  it  maybe  expected  that  this  year  peanuts 
will  again  be  a  staple  article  of  export. 

WAX. 

The  amount  gathered  has  been  about  the  medium  quantity.  The 
prices  realized  in  Lisbon,  to  which  all  wax  from  here  is  shipped,  have 
been  very  low,  and  will  show  a  heavy  loss  on  shipments.  The  current 
price  here  at  present  is  150  reis,  or,  say,  16  cents,  per  pound ;  formerly 
it  used  to  be  250  reis,  or  27  cents,  per  pound. 

RUBBER.- 

The  crop  has  been  small.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  natives  in 
collecting  the  rubber  have  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  in 
places  near  their  homes,  and  have  consequently  a  greater  distance  to 
go  to  gather  fresh  supplies.  If  they  continue  their  wanton  custom  of 
destroying  the  trees,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  article  will,  ere  long,  be 
^  very  small  item  in  the  list  of  exports.    Price,  29  cents  per  pound. 
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It  is  difficult  to  obtain  further  particulars  as  to  tonnage,  &c.,  from  the 
custom-house. 

The  last  American  man-of-war  that  entered  this  port  was  the  Essex, 
in  December,  1877,  on  her  way  to  the  Brazils  via  St.  Helena. 

The  port  charges  are  not  heavy:  for  vessels  of  over  200  tons  the 
amount  would  be  about  65,000  reis,  $70.65,  after  being  ten  days  in  port 
discharging  cargo. 

Trading  vessels  coming  to  this  port  which  do  not  intend  discharging 
all  their  cargo  here  should  declare  on  the  manifest  that  they  are  bmnd 
to  tlie  ^^West  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  market,''  and  thus  save  great  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  as  should  their  manifest  be  made  out  for  Loanda  only 
the  custom-house  would  oblige  them  to  discharge  the  whole  of  tiieir 
cargo  here. 

Communication  with  Europe  last  year  was  carried  on  by  two  lines  of 
steamers,  one  Portuguese  and  one  English.  The  former  leave  Lisbon  on 
the  5th  of  each  month,  touching  at  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  St  lago, 
Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas  Island,  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Benquella,  and 
Mossamedes,  while  the  latter  have  no  fixed  date  of  starting  from  Liver- 
pool, but  leave  once  a  month  and  touch  at  25  to  30  ports  on  the  west 
coast.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  English  line  of  steamers 
have  started  from  Hamburg,  calling  at  Plymouth  for  mails,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Liverpool  cargo  at  Bonny,  where  they  also  transfer  the  home- 
ward cargo  for  Liverpool.  The  companies  have  trucks  as  deposits  at 
Bonny  for  this  purpose.  * 

Exchange  during  the  year  has  been  at  920  reis  i>er  dollar,  or  4,500  reis 
per  pound  sterling.  The  bank  rates  were  as  follows :  Discount  for  bills 
at  three  months,  drawn  and  accepted  in  the  Province,  10  to  12  jm  cent 
per  annum.  Interest  on  loans  on  property  9  per  cent,  per  annum.  Ac- 
counts current  for  consignments  of  produce  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Buying  rftt«. 
BiUs  on  Lisbon : 

8  days .\ 3   per  cent. 

30  days 2i  percent. 

60  days 2    percent. 

90<'ay8 li  percent. 

Exchange  on  London : 

90  days 52^  per  1,000  reis, 

60  days 52^ 

Baying  rates : 

30  days 52 

8  days 51f 

90  days 55i 

60  days 55i 

Selling  rates : 

30  days 55 

8  days 54i 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the 
custom-house,  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  last  ten  years. 
A  great  decrease  will  be  observed  in  the  years  1877  and  1878. 
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Statement  note  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuMom-home  of  London  during  ihe  under-noted  ten  years, 
and  of  ihe  value  of  produce  and  good^  imported,  exported,  and  re-exported  in  ihe  sanie  cus- 
iom-house  during  the  same  period. 


Tears. 


Revenue. . 


1800 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Reit. 
243,  823,  505 
274,741,918 
276,  627.  980 
297,  311, 461 
285,491,305 
259,  615,  173 
271,767,382 
264,  010,  508 

196,  879,  841 

197,  256, 281 


Value  of  produce  and  goods. 


Imported. 


Exported.      '  Ee-exported. 


Jfeig. 

1,055,681.098 
1, 103. 156, 176 
1,377,189,681 
1,  302,  218,  396 
1,  436, 487.  661 
1,356,133.239 
1,279,199,712 
1,  233,  800,  673 
911,  333,  798 
899,  679,  675 


1, 
1. 
1, 
1. 


Reit. 

656,390. 
873,  333. 
030. 430, 
136, 621, 
076,  828. 
320,  285, 
785,  269, 
801,  950, 
737,  964, 
732,  723, 


729 
987 
673 
962 
555 
441 
134 
348 
704 
581 


Rei^. 

166,  243,  706 

170,  371,  050 

165,  7C4,  820 

112,120,590 

112,  087, 405 

102, 408,  780 

64, 143, 406 

42, 2,%,  307 

34, 858, 983 

14,  (HO,  476 


Note. — This  revenue  includes  all  impuHtH  collected  in  the  cuBtoms-liouses. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A  large  amount  of  moaey  has  been  expended  by  the  staff  of  engi- 
neers and  workmen  sent  out  in  1877  to  commence  a  line  of  railway  to 
the  interior,  passing  through  the  coffee  districts,  and  for  general  im- 
provements in  the  province  but,  for  the  money  spent,  little  or  no  result 
is  shown  beyond  a  single  line  of  telegraph  from  Loanda  to  Columba  in 
the  Quanza  Eiver,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  and  then  continued  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  about  25  miles  to  a  place  called  Cunga.  During 
this  rainy  season  the  last  mentioned  part  of  the  line  has  been  rendered 
useless  on  account  of  the  posts  having  in  many  places  fallen  down.  A 
road  from  Loanda  to  the  river  Dande  has  been  commenced,  but  only  a 
cutting  of  about  two  miles  in  length  has  been  made  as  yet. 

The  fine  new  hospital  begun  in  1875-76,  and  mentioned  in  my  report 
for  that  year,  is  still  far  from  being  completed,  and  the  other  improve- 
ments, such  as  a  new  wharf  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  large  vessels  to 
get  along  side,  and  better  means  of  conveying  fresh  water  to  this  from 
the  river  Bengo,  also  contemplated  at  that  time,  have  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  money  grante^l  has  also  beejiused  in  the 
erection  and  fitting  up  of  workshops,  which  are  being  built  of  very 
large  extent,  and  in  a  style  which  is  thought  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
requirements  of  the  province. 

The  useless  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  money  has  been 
squandered,  is  causing  much  public  criticism  in  Lisbon.  When  the  time 
(three  years)  for  which  the  employes  were  engaged  expires,  I  believe 
the  greater  part  of  them  will  go  home,  as  they  are  also  disgusted  with 
the  work  done  and  are  tired  of  their  service  here. 

EMIGRATION. 


During  the  past  year  emigrants,  or  as  they  are  called  here  '*  colonos,'' 
have  been  sent  regularly  from  the  province  to  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas.  Between  January'  and  December,  1878,  869  natives,  of  both 
sexes,  were  shipped  from  Loanda,  and  574  from  Nova  Eedondo.  Contrac- 
tors appointed  by  government,  situated  at  several  places  in  the  interior, 
engage  these  people,  or  in  fact  ransom  them,  as  generally  they  are  slaves 
from  the  far  interior,  and  they  are  thus  liberated.  They  are  often 
brought  in  half  starved,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  contractors,  and  a^s 
a  rule  they  proceed  to  St.  Thomas  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  They 
54  c  R — ^VOL  n 
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go  ander  contracts  of  from  two  to  five  years,  all  of  which  are  made  be- 
fore the  government  agents,  and  the  government  do  everything  in  their 
X>ower  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  abased.  Certain  conditions  are  made 
art  to  dress,  food,  &c.,  and  they  are  asked  if  they  go  of  their  own  free 
will,  before  they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  province.  Everything  is  done 
to  secure  good  provisions  for  theii;i  during  the  voyage,  and  the  vessels 
conveying  them  are  thoroughly  examin^  before  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  port,  and  are  obliged  to  carry  a  medical  man.  No  vessel  is 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  one  person  for  every  2  tons  register. 

CAMARA  MUNICIPAL  OR  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

Great  comi)laint.s  have  of  late  been  made  against  the  corporation, 
as  the  city  is  reported  to  be  in  such  a  dirty  condition  as  has  not  been 
known  for  years,  the  heavy  rains  having  carried  the  sands  down  from 
the  surrounding  high  land  in  all  directions,  and  some  of  the  streets 
have  over  two  feet  of  sand  in  them.  The  medical  men  say  that  the  city 
has  not  been  so  unhealthy  for  some  time  pa«t,  and  within  the  last  few  days 
there  have  been  several  cases  of  fulminant  fever,  which  have  carried  off 
the  victims  in  a  few  hours.  Intermittent  fev^er  is  also  very  prevalent  at 
present. 

The  only  American  vessel  in  port  just  now  is  the  brigantine  Julia  F. 
Carney,  of  Boston.  She  brought  a  large  cargo  of  petroleum,  flour,  and 
lumber,  &c.,  but  will  not  dispose  of  much  in  this  port. 

EGBERT  S.  NEWTON. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 

April  19,  1879. 


SOUTH    RUSSIA. 

Reportj  by  Consul  Dyer,  of  Odessa^  an  the  grain  trade^  manufactureSy  hahUs 
and  customs  of  the  inerchants^  landed  proprietors^  and  working  classes^ 
(fee,  of  South  Russia, 

The  year  1878  was  one  of  extraordinary  consequence  for  Odessa  and 
the  various  ports  of  South  Russia.  During  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  ports  of  Russia  having  been  blockaded,  commerce  was  almost 
entirely  suspended;  the  comparativdiy  limited  amount  of  produce 
which  found  its  way  northward  by  means  of  the  railways  not  being  suf- 
ficient in  quantity  to  make  any  sensible  impression  upon  the  stocks  pro- 
duced during  the  year.  The  railways  leading  from  the  south  to  the 
north  having  been  occupied  in  military  transportation,  they  had  not  the 
ability  to  greatly  benefit  commerce,  and  in  any  event  their  tariff  was  too 
high  to  justify  their  use  in  commerce. 

The  crop  of  1877  was  enormous,  and  that  of  1878  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age, and  during  the  war  enormous  stocks  were  bought  up  and  stored, 
awaiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  reopening  of  commerce. 
When  the  war  ended  in  April,  1878,  shipments  commenced  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  business  of  the  year,  as  exhibited  by  the  accompaujing 
tables,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Odessa,  or  of  South  Russia.  It 
was  in  fact  the  business  of  two  years  transacted  within  the  space  of  one 
year. 

The  result  of  this  wonderfid  commercial  movement  has  made  itself 
apparent  in  every  direction,  and  here  in  Odessa  increased  life  and  activity. 
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together  with  the  more  hopeful  appearance  of  everything,  has  had  a 
Hiost  encouraging  and  cheering  effect^  and  led  to  many  local  improve- 
ments of  a  most  beneficial  nature. 

Bents  in  Odessa  have  gone  enormously  high,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  may  be  said  to  be  almost  double  what  they  were  two  years  ago,  but 
the  price  of  labor  has  increased  in  like  proportions,  and  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  therefore  greatly  suffered  by  these  changes. 

EXGHANaE. 

During  the  year  1878  the  Eussian  paper  rouble  continued  to  depreciate 
until  it  reached  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  discount,  at  which  rate  it  remains 
with  constant  lihiited  fluctuations.  To  these  people  this  seems  an  enor- 
mous depreciation,  and  causes  many  people  to  think  the  financial  pros- 
pects of  the  empire  in  a  most  hopeless  condition.  But  to  those  who 
know  to  what  extent  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States  depreciated 
during  and  after  the  civil  war  there,  thisi  depreciation  is  not  discouraging. 
It  has  had,  however,  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  import  trade  of 
the  country,  but  to  an  equal  extent  perhaps  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
manufacturing  interests  thereof. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  to  this  interest  that  the  heavy  tax  upon 
imports  caused  by  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  high  price  of 
gold  with  which  to  make  foreign  balances,  and  also  the  increased  duties 
caused  by  the  requirements  that  all  duties  be  paid  in  gold,  or  in  cur- 
rency at  50  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  value,  I  do  not  think  that  the  manu- 
facturing classes  have  strengthened  themselves  as  they  might  and  should 
have  done.  It  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected  tliat  manufacturers 
would  have  embraced  the  opportunities  of  the  war  and  consequent 
blockade,  and  the  circumstances  last  above  mentioned,  to  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality  of  their  fabrications.  This  I  am 
compelled  to  say  has  not  been  done.  Instead  of  improving  their  wares 
they  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fabricate  shoddy,  worthless 
articles,  and  consequently  to  compel  buyers  to  return  again  to  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign-made  goods  at  the  moment  they  again  became  availa- 
ble, even  at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country  was,  during  the  war,  greatly 
aroused  and  might  have  been  made  most  useful  in  the  direction  named, 
but  the  opportunity  was  to  some  extent  lost. 

ORAIN. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  year  1878,  with  its  experiences,  has  cast  gloom 
and  dismay  upon  the  shipping  and  agricultural  classes  of  this  country. 
With  an  enormous  crop,  harvested  under  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  the  paper  rouble  with  which  grain  purchases  are  made  greatly 
depreciated  (40  per  cent.),  with  freights  at  50  per  cent,  of  former  usual 
rates,  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  the  English  and  North 
Continental  markets  with  American  grain.  Nor  have  they  been  able 
to  prevent  the  Americans  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  markets  of 
Spain.  They  now  even  fear  that  American  grain  may  find  its  way 
within  the  ^^  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  and  come  down  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  South  France  and  Italian  ports,  aud  thus  compete  with  them  in 
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the  markets  that  thej'  have  always  regarded  as  peculiarly  their  own. 
Under  these  circnmstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  people  interested 
have  felt  discouragement  and  dismay  at  future  prospects.  To  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  business  in  America,  and  seeing  the  contrast 
between  that  and  the  mode  here,  the  causes  which  produce  these  results 
are  not  far  to  seek ;  they  are  visible. 

HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Ignorance  and  superstition,  of  which  the  church  takes  advantage, 
contribute  enormously.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  days  in  the 
year  which  are  ^'lyrasnicks^^  or  holidays,  when  political  saints  and 
ecclesiastical  sinners  are  alike  f^ted  and  celebrated ;  when  all  the  world 
is  expected  to  go  to  the  church,  and  go  through  the  i>erformanoe  of 
worship.  Unhappily,  they  are  not  always  taught  by  the  church  that 
industry,  sobriety,  and  a  proper  provision  for  themselves  and  families, 
should  form  any  part  of  their  religious  duty ;  and  the  working  classes 
devote  the  remainder  of  their  holidays  to  drunkenness  and  dissipation; 
and  the  consequent  unfitting  of  themselves  for  the  proper  i)erformance  of 
their  industrial  duties,  well  satisfied  with  having  gone  to  the  church  and 
performed  the  usual  observances  of  the  day.  Although  the  clergy  are 
being  reformed  and  much  elevated  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter, the  example  of  many  of  them  is  not  well  calculated  to  elevate  the 
people. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  "«trtfce»" 
or  "  lock  ouUj^  together  with  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  laborer 
by  idleness,  drunkenness,  &c.,  quite  renders  impossible  the  steady,  well- 
directed  prosecution  of  any  enterprise  depending  upon  their  work.  For 
days,  even  for  a  week,  a«  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  ships  lie  half-loaded 
in  the  docks,  not  finding  labor  to  complete  them.  In  household  and 
domestic  affairs,  experiences  are  quite  as  painful,  for  the  church  teaches 
that  it  is  not  gCK)d  for  man  to  indulge  in  warm  dinners  nor  to  breakfast 
on  hot  cakes.  This  state  of  affairs  is  submitted  to  with  wonderful  do- 
cility and  piety  by  the  native  elements,  but  the  foreigner  continues  to 
remonstrate  and  protest,  but  he  remonstrates  and  protests  in  vain. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  peasantry  are  slow,  stupid,  and  unskillful  to 
an  incredible  extent.  They  ai*e  devoted  to  the  ways  of  their  forefather*, 
and  do  not  welcome  nor  co-operate  with  any  innovations  upon  the  old 
system  of  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  detest  the  use  of  modem  appli- 
ances and  facilities,  and  will  only  adopt  them  when  it  is  no  longer  iws- 
sible  to  avoid  their  use.  The  competition  of  America  will  have  that 
result. 

HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  LANDED  PROPRIETORS. 

The  landed  proprietor  also  contributes  to  the  causes  now  being  con- 
sidered. As  the  peasant  is  amiable,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  even  de- 
voted, so  is  the  Eussian  country  gentleman  always  kind,  hospitable^  a 
genial  companion,  a  constant  friend.  He  is  not  greatly  fond  of  work, 
but  loves  official  distinction  and  display.  Abroad  he  has  an  American 
ambition  to  be  a  "swell,"  and  at  home  he  does  not  know  how  to  econo- 
mize. These  propensities  and  characteristics  are  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  children  of  Israel  and  other  money  lenders,  and  the  proprietor  soon 
passes  into  the  hands  of  this  class  of  people  and  becomes  the  victim  of 
a  class  of  parasites,  known  in  business  life  as  middlemen,  who  make  all 
transactions.  In  many  and,  perhaps,  in  most  cases  there  is  a  moneyed 
obligation  which  makes  the  middleman  potent,  but  aside  from  that  it  is  the 
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custom  of  the  country  to  operate  through  this  class  of  i)ei\sons.  Grow- 
ing out  of  an  admiration  for  i)osition  and  the  prefei-eiice  shown  to  oflB- 
cial  life  with  its  display  of  elegance  and  leisure,  and  the  numerous  at- 
taches thereofj  it  is  considered  the  genteel  thing  to  leave  the  details  of 
business  to  the  care  of  subordinates,  and  to  be,  if  one  must  be  a  mer- 
chant, a  '* gentleman  merchant";  if  a  landed  proprietor,  a  genteel  one; 
if  a  householder,  an  aristocratic  one ;  and  generally  to  treat  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  life  with  cold  contempt  and  disdain.  Grain,  wool,  and 
every  article  of  produce  is  sold  through  middlemen.  A  house  is  always 
in  such  hands  for  rent.  A  draft  on  London  is  sold  and  purchased  by 
means  of  a  ^^  go  between,''  and  these  persons  do  not  fail  to  have  their 
commission,  the  seller  paying  his  x>roportion  and  the  buyer  his.  All 
this  makes  a  gigantic  tax  upon  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the 
country  simplj'  for  the  benefit  of  a  non -producing  class  of  i)ersons,  gen- 
erally Jews,  for  it  is  they  who  are  willing  to  take  the  cnimbs  that  fall 
from  the  table  of  the  haughty,  the  rich,  and  the  proud,  and  to  endure 
the  disdain  with  which  such  persons  are  treated  by  their  imperious  prin- 
cipals. 

These  middlemen  often  manipulate  grain  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  dust  and  dirt  and  refuse  from  grain  properly  cleaned  for 
the  market  is  bought  by  them  and  again  and  again  remixed  with  grain 
purchased  by  them,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on  almost  forever.  There 
is  no  classification  of  grain  worthy  of  the  name.  Each  merchant  makes 
bis  own  classification,  the  final  exporter  bearing  the  expense  and  loss  of 
all  the  aforementioned  admixture  of  impurities.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  this  is  again  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

LOABINa  ON  BOARD  SHIPS. 

This  again  is  another  drawback  in  the  possibility  of  this  country  com- 
peting in  the  grain  trade  with  America.  There  are  no  grain  elevators 
nor  any  facilities  for  handling  grain  other  than  those  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kinds.  The  article  arrives  by  railway,  by  wagon,  or  by  barge,  from 
the  rivers,  and  is  purchased  by.  the  merchants  who  have  their  ware- 
houses in  various  places  about  the  city.  When  the  exporter  buys  and 
is  ready  to  ship  he  must  make  contracts  as  best  he  can  to  have  the  grain 
transported  by  wagons  from  the  warehouse  to  the  ship.  He  must  again 
make  the  best  arrangements  he  can  to  have  it  placed  on  board.  Should 
bis  steamer  arrive  at  a  time  when  the  laborers  are  occupied  with  their 
devotions,  he  will  be  compelled  either  to  pay  demurrage  upon  his  ship 
or  to  pay  an  enormous  price  to  have  his  grain  transported  and  placed 
on  board.  These  prices  fluctuate  very  greatly,  running  from  20  kopeks 
the  tchetwert  of  6  bushels  to  one  rouble  for  a  like  quantity.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  load  a  ship  quickly  and  economically,  as  is  often  done,  but  the 
idea  I  mean  to  convey  is  that  the  buyer  cannot  know  at  what  price  this 
can  be  done,  and  he  taxes  the  commerce  in  which  he  is  engaged  with 
this  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  often  costs  the  merchant  half  as  much 
to  put  his  cargo  on  board  as  the  freight  to  Antwerp,  London,  or  Havre 
costs  him,  and  a  buyer  from  one  of  those  markets  must  take  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration  in  giving  his  orders  and  must  tax  them 
against  the  trade. 

A  plan  is  now  being  mooted  for  the  introduction  of  elevators  upon 
the  American  system,  but  modified  as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
peciUiarities  of  the  trade  here. 

Several  Americans  have  been  here  to  obtain  the  concession  for  that 
purpose,  but  failing  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege,  without  which  they 
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were  not  willing  to  engage  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  I  think  the 
idea  has  been  by  them  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  now  sai<l  that  a  resi- 
dent English  engineer  has  proposed  a  plan,  and  is  hopeful  of  carrying 
it  to  successful  execution,  that  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  losses 
and  inconveniences  that  now  exist  in  the  loading  of  ^^in.  Such  a 
scheme  will  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  against,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion would  be  enormously  profitable,  and  would  certainly  be  most  useful. 

FLUCTUATING  CURRENCY. 

This  now  operates  against  the  export  trade  very  greatly.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  forcing  trade  know  to  what  extent  this 
cause  operates.  The  value  of  the  currency  changing  from  day  to  day. 
the  purchaser  never  knows  what  his  goods  will  cost  him,  and  the  seller 
never  knows  what  he  is  to  receive. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Then  again  another  tax  upon  the  grain  export  trade  is  local  taxation- 
Here  in  Odessa  every  tchetwert  of  grain  exported  must  pay  to  the  city 
a  tax  of  (5)  five  kopeks  the  tchetwert  for  the  city's  benefit;  This  in  the 
course  of  the  j-ear  amounts  to  a  large  sum  and  is  a  tar  that  the  trade 
cannot  support.  Similar  taxation  exists  at  Sevastopol  and  other  ports 
in  my  consular  district. 

RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 

Railway  transportation  is  so  uncertain  and  so  unreliable  and  at  the 
same  time  so  expensive  that  it  cannot  profitably  be  used  in  the  transport 
of  grain.  The  railways  of  this  empire  having  been  constracted  solely 
with  a  view  to  strategical  use  it  is  not  wonderfiil  that  they  cannot  be 
made  usefid  in  commerce.  When,  however,  it  is  possible  to  use  them 
for  that  purpose  the  expense  and  the  uncertainty  is  so  great  aa  to  make 
them  impossible.  The  planter  does  not  know  when  he  places  his  grain 
at  the  station  whether  it  will  be  speedily  transported  or  whether  it  wfll 
be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  bags.  And  the  buyer  can  make  no  contracts 
with  any  kind  of  certainty  that  the  grain  will  ever  arrive.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  illustrate  this  idea  by  a  recitation  of  the  various  exj>eriences 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  that 
the  years  just  past  have  been  years  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  this  regard; 
the  railways  in  the  south  of  the  empire  having  been  almost  exdnsively 
monopolized  by  the  government  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mil- 
itary supplies. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  management  of  railways  in  this 
country  is  so  stupidly  bad  and  inefficient  as  to  render  them  of  the  least 
possible  value,  considered  from  any  point  of  view.  The  express  traio 
that  runs  from  this  city  to  the  frontier,  connecting  with  the  Beriin  and 
Vienna  express  trains,  consumes  as  much  time  in  a  run  of  five  hundred 
Tersts  as  the  trains  beyond  the  frontier  consume  in  running  a  distance 
more  than  three  times  as  great. 

Last  year  the  personal  baggage  of  my  family,  sent  from  Paris  by 
^^ petite  viiis8€j^  known  in  America  as  "express,"  was  five  weeks  in  com- 
ing from  the  frontier  to  Odessa,  a  distance  one-half  as  great  as  from 
Bufitalo  to  ]Srew  York.  In  America  thirt^'-six  hours  would  have  been  a 
disgustingly  long  time.  I  have  recently  read  of  a  shipment  of  grain 
going  from  Milwaukee  to  Xew  York  in  four  da^^s.    Here  such  a  distance 
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would  have  required  six  weeks.  The  expense,  uncertainty,  and  interest 
on  the  money  invested  would  have  made  any  transaction  utterly  impos- 
sible.   This  is  another  gigantic  tax  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

BAIN'KING. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  banking  facilities  here.  Exclusive 
bankers  are  scarcely  known.  The  banking  business  is  done  by  mer- 
chants and  is  done  in  the  most  bungling,  inefficient  way  possible.  An 
account  current  is  an  enigma  to  them  and  a  draft  on  London  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty.  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  purchase 
a  draft  and  have  found  it  a  matter  requiring  hours  of  time.  The  accept- 
ance of  a  deposit  is  worthy  a  night's  consideration.  What  would  an 
American  merchant  think  to  be  told  at  the  time  of  making  a  deposit  that 
the  amount  could  not  be  subject  to  his  check  for  forty-eight  hours ! 
That  his  draft  on  a  foreign  capital  would  be  ready  for  deliver}^  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

These  people  fail  entirely'  in  that  quick,  decisive  rapidity  of  execution 
that  makes  the  bank  the  active  agent  and  efficient  promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  commerce. 

CORRUPTION,  SEMI  AND  ACTUAL. 

These  exist  in  all  (countries,  and  perhaps  an  American  should  approach 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  some  delicacy,  for,  unhappily,  I  am 
le<l  to  think  that  our  reputation  in  this  regard  is  not  spotless.  But  in 
this  country  it  is  a  tax  upon  commerce  that  is  worth  consideration. 
Every  possible  transaction  pays  a  fee.  From  the  cook,  who  takes  his 
commission  in  the  markets,  to  the  highest  official,  it  is  currently  reported 
that "  backshish^  plfiys  an  important  part.  In  the  grain  trade  the  ware- 
houseman has  his  percentage,  and  through  every  step  incident  to  com- 
merce no  person  allows  himself  to  be  slighted.  No  one  thinks  of  doing 
business  without  bestowing  upon  every  one  through  whose  hands  his 
business  must  pass  an  English  "  tip^^  a.French  ^^pour  hoirey^  a  German 
"  trinl-geldj''^  or  a  Kussian  "  chae.'** 

These  amounts  are  but  small  in  each  individual  case,  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  and  it  is  the  commerce  of  the 
country  that  must  bear  the  expense. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Under  all  these  combined  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
country  cannot  compete  with  America  in  the  grain  trade. 

When  one  considers  the  small  numbers  of  the  population,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  labor,  the  great  extent  of  personal  estates,  the  vast  amount  of 
soil  in  many  places  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
state,  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  former  serfs,  the  condition  of 
the  proprietors  overwhelmed  with  debts,  the  want  of  capital  and  bank- 
ing facilities,  the  horrible  condition  of  the  roads,  the  miserable  manage- 
ment of  the  railways,  the  total  absence  of  proper  facilities  for  handling 
grain,  the  tax  of  middlemen,  the  absence  of  public  sjiirit  and  enterprise, 
the  fluctuating  cun^ency,  the  taxation,  the  military  drafts  and  require- 
ments, and  the  corruption,  one  is  rather  surprised  that  they  are  able  to 
make  even  a  struggle  towards  competition  or  that  they  even  rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  hope  to  compete  with  America. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  will  finally  compel  them  to  reform  in 
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all  these  matters;  but  will  they  commence  before  they  are  distanced  in 
the  ra<5e  f  ^lany  intelligent  proprietors  are  uiakin;^:  commendable  efforts 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  are 
not  meeting  with  a  degree  of  success,  but  the  ditiiculties  are  so  wide- 
spread and  so  firmly  planted  they  are  almost  insurmountable. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  while  something  is  being  done  in  that  direction  the  full  ac- 
complishment is  yet  far  in  the  future.  They  are,  however,  gradually 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in  cultivation, 
and  that  takes  them  a  long  distance  in  advance  and  opens  the  way  to 
improvement  in  other  matters. 

LEAXDER  E.  DYER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa, 18, 1879. 


SOUTH  RUSSIAN  PORTS; 


Value  of  importe  at  South  Eussian  ports. 


Porte. 


Odeasa 

Taganrog  and  Bostoff,  Berdiansk,  Yiesk,  and  Mai*iopol 
Nlcolaief. 

Total 


1876. 


1878. 


«36, 973. 825  $33. 260. 719 
4,073.006  i  3.835.042 
1,878,911  233,331 


42, 925, 932  I  37, 358, 092 


Loas  m 
187& 


$3,703,606 

218,654 

1,645,580 


5,567,8M 


Quantities  of  cereals  exported  from  South  Russian  ports  in  1878. 


y^ 


Ports. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Bye. 

Com. 

Oat«. 

Odessa 

Bushels. 

22, 486, 878 

17,  633, 334 

8, 906, 466 

1, 304, 400 

2, 293, 140 

12, 928, 020 

Bushels. 

9, 998,  952 

2, 711, 472 
728,952 
382,  476 
917, 790 

8, 297,  954 

Bushels, 

11, 781, 462 

2,  599,  862 

141, 060 

74,400 

24,600 

4, 370, 142 

18,  991, 026 

3, 026, 424 

Bushels. 
4,386,498 
65,292  , 
4,152  ' 

Biuhds. 

2.873.310 

Taiianroz  and  Bostoff 

102,373 

B^nlt anvk .--r,-,r--.T. ,,...., ^,,,  .^, 

96.690 

Yiesk 

95,586 

Mftrif>pOl    T ,-,-,.  ,^   -.,,..,.....    .         ,rr 

Nicolmef -- 

•  ••■      ■■         ••«> 

429, 4r2 

Total  bashels 

65,  552, 238 

18, 037,  596 

4.455.942 
1.8»4,G98  , 

4,458,430 

J76 

Total  from  Odessa  in  H 

17,604,354 

2,563,092 

1,123.860 

Ports. 

Linseed. 

Bapeaeed. 

Millott. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

TotaL 

Odessa 

Bushels. 

604,188 
5, 032, 692 

106,  686 
37,608 

257,640 

682,002 

Bushels. 

1, 474, 146 
779,  646 
456, 576 

Bushels. 
91,290 

Bushels. 
103,968 

Bushels. 
1, 910,  556 

Buskdi. 

5&  711, 341 

Tatcanrog  and  Bostoff 

BerdiansK 

29. 824, 170 

1 

10.440,552 

Yiesk    

2.755.470 

MarioDol 

157,860 
124,296 

■•.•.•....     ^     ...  ..... 

81651.03^ 

Nicolifief 

21,960 

21,853.860 

Total  bashels 

7, 620, 816 

2, 992, 524 

113, 250 

108,968 

1, 910,  556 

124.2961,336 

Total  from  Odessa  in 
1876 

246,756 

552, 816 

20. 274 

110,  240 

423,  342 

27.565.856 
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Statement  of  the  values  of  cereaU  exported  from  South  Raman  ports  in  187d. 


Porta. 

Tear. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Goni. 

Gala. 

Odc^BMai 

1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 

$33, 613, 441 
27,  996,  700 

$4.  986, 145 
1, 479, 566 

$8,  812,  578 
2,  206,  7C8 

$2, 187,  400 
1,  093,  71,8 

$1,074,551 

Do 

546,322 

Taganrog  and  Rostotf 

Do 

_-_ 

1 

Berdianslc 

............ 

'■■*■■"'  1     "".. 

Do 

1 

Yiosk 

............  ............1............ 

Do 

1 " 

^arioDal 

Do 

Nicolaief. 

1 

Do 

i ::: 

Porta. 

Year. 

Linseed. 

Rapeseed. 

Millett. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

TotaL 

Odessa 

1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
.1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 

$906,481 
359, 288 

$1, 837, 772 
671, 824 

$34,007 

14,784 

$103, 600 
94, 219 

$714, 547 
98,834 

$54, 270. 612 

Do 

34. 561. 123 

Tag^rog  and  Roatofi' 

Do 

40, 471, 178 
18. 434. 825 

'B^rdiansk 

15, 312, 006 

6, 278, 308 

4, 424, 420 

776,424 

4, 146, 119 

Do 

Yiesk   

Do 

■ 

Ma.rittnol 

Do 

2, 977, 732 

Nicolaief 

14. 944, 835 

Do 

7, 484, 413 



Total.  1878 

133,  570, 070 
70,  512, 825 

Total.  1876 

1 

Tnp.reajf^   _    .  . . .     , 

1 

63. 057. 245 

Comparative  statement  of  the  movement  of  vessels  at  the  South  Russian  ports  in  1876  and  1878. 


Ports. 


Odessa 

Taganro2  and  Rostoff 

Beraiansk 

Kicolaief 

Tiosk 

Total 

Ports. 


Odessa 

Taganrog  and  Rostoff. . .« , 

Beraiansk 

Nicolaief 

Yiesk 


Arrived,  1876. 


No. 


1,187 

788 

302 

222 

17 


2,466 


Tons. 


930,686 
252, 993 
109, 059 
143, 776 

4.438 


1, 449, 952 


Cleared,  1876. 


No. 


Tons. 


1,158 
Unknown. 
Unknown . 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


-!. 


889,808 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Arrived,  1878. 


Total I    4,270      2,238,055 


Cleared,  1878. 


Tons. 


No.        '      Tons. 


1,  307, 622 

406, 120 

131,  532 

355,  396 

37,685 


1,730 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


1. 284,  111 
Unknown. 
Unknown, 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


No  reports  have  been  obtained  of  the  movements  of  ships  at  Mariopol,  Sevastopol.  Tlioadosia,  Keich, 
and  Patl.  bnt  the  shipping  has  been  exceedingly  light  at  tho»e  points.  f&Iauv  shiim  enter  and  clear  at 
all  the  South  Russian  ports  which  are  again  entered  at  other  Russian  ports.  Thus  the  above,  and 
other  statements  of  the  movements  of  ships,  gives  an  exaggerated  number  of  shijis  and  totals  of  ton- 
nage. 
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Report  hy  Mr,  Fish^  ChargS  (P Affaires  at  Berne^  on  the  expartsfrom  Switzer- 
land to' the  United  States  from  1864  to  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  table  published  by  the  Swiss 
Fe<leral  Bureau  of  Statistics,  entitled,  "A  comparative  table  of  the  ex- 
portation from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  in  1879  and  during  the 
years  1864  to  1878,  inclusive."  The  table  is  made  from  returns  furnished 
by  our  consular  officers. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  exports  for 
1879  exceed  those  for  1878  by  the  amount  of  14,943,823  francs,  or  27.37 
per  cent.  The  only  article  which  does  not  contribute  to  this  increase  is 
cheese,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  amount  exported  of 
of  152,329  francs  compared  with  1878  (exportation  of  cheese,  1878,  value 
1,533,598  francs ;  of  cheese,  1879,  value  1,381,269  francs),  a  diminution 
equal  to  9.93  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  exportations  for  1879  compared  with  1878 
is  thus  distributed : 


Articles. 


HnRical  boxes 

Leather 

Straw  and  horse-hair  goods 
Woolen  and  cotton  goods  . . 

Silks 

Watches  and  watch-works. 

Embroideries 

Miscellaneous 


^"^ST*"  r«r«.l 


Franct. 

92,080 

355,908 

746,964 

436,034 

9, 772, 706 

1.296,382 

2,233,428 

162,654 


Ml  24 

6117 
57.  M 
35.41 
32.44 
U3S 
7.31 


The  value  of  the  total  exportation  in  1879  compared  with  the  annual 
average  for  the  years  1864  to  1878  shows  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer of  13,091,222  francs,  or  23.19  per  cent.,  divided  among  the  variouB 
articles  as  follows : 

Increase  of  exportation  for  1879,  compared  mih  the  average  annual  values  of  exports  duriK§ 

the  period  1864  to  1878. 


Articles. 

iDcrrawin 

TlllM. 

IJeather - ..**"* 

Frana. 

612,  er 

Embroideries - 

».Mft,lt9 

Silks  

8,57iW 

M^incellaiioonn ...r.x , ,  ..^-.r  .^ r .. 

77^143 

Decrease  of  expoi'iaiion  for  1879,  compared  with  the  average  annual  values  of  experts  duritf 

the  period  imA  to  187&, 

Articles. 

Decrease 
inTsloe. 

• 
Watches,  watch- works.  &c.......... 

Pranrt. 
5,7W,2M 

W^oolttu  and  cotton  jioods 

778,5ft 

^iisirnl  lioYfH      --,-. tt,.,  .,    ............,r., ,.» -t--    ^t-,-,t......... 

5&.5TSJ 

Straw  and  horst'-hair  eoods 

1:9. 7i  5 

Cheese 

27.4* 

. 
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There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exportation  of  the 
first  four  articles  of  19,843,878  francs,  or  49.93  percent.,  while  the  last  five 
show  a  diminution  of  0,752,556  francs,  or  40.31  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  totnl  exportation,  the  year  1879  ranks  third  among  the 
15  years  included  in  the  table,  being  surj^assed  only  by  the  years  1871 
and  1872.  The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  item  of  silks.  The 
exportations  of  embroideries  were  the  largest  of  any  previous  years,  ex- 
ceeding by  two  to  three  million  francs  the  large  exportations  of  1877 
and  1878.  Such  is  not  the  ease  in  regard  to  watches,  watch-works,  &c., 
the  exportation  of  which,  however,  exhibits  an  increase  in  value  of 
1,167,230  francs,  or  28.30  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
trying  years  1876  to  1878,  but  is  still  8,975,238  francs,  or  69.91  per  cent, 
below  the  average  of  1870  to  1875,  and  5,879,115  francs,  or  52.63  per  cent., 
below  the  average  for  the  period  of  1864  to  1869. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  given  in  the  table  under  the  head  of  "ob- 
servations," but  I  have  thought  them  of  sufficient  interest  and  impor- 
tance, as  exhibiting  a  gratifying  indication  of  a  return  of  prosperity,  to 
warrant  me  in  embodying  them  in  my  dispatch. 

That  the  increased  value  of  exports  for  1879  is  not  spasmodic  or  tem- 
porary is  shown  by  the  returns  of  our  consuls  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  as  compared  with  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
viz: 

Value  of  exports. 


CouAuIar  diptrirt. 


First  quarter  of— 


1879. 


BoBle  ... 
Geneva  . 
St.  Galle 


66,890  12 
1, 108,  719  63 


Znrioh i      1,867,784  29 

Total  in  United  State's  gold 


1880. 

$l,275,8r>l  57 

72,  757  78 

1, 275, 161  54 

3,877,319  32 

Increase  in 
first  qnar- 
terofl880. 


$837,  559  75       $1, 275,  851  57  '  $438,  291  82 


5,867  66 
166,441  91 
19. 535  03 


3,  870,  953  79  1      4, 501,  09O  21       630, 136  42 


Were  the  value  of  exports  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
present  year  to  equal  that  of  the  first  quarter,  the  value  of  exports  for 
the  calendar  year  1880  would  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year  by  about 
$2,250,000  or  13,500,000  francs.  There  is  al  ways,  however,  a  falling  off  in 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  exports  for  the 
first  quarter ;  but  thus  far,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  exports  for 
the  present  year  bid  fair  to  attain  the  proportions  reached  in  1871  and 
1872  of  about  80,000,000  francs,  or  $16,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  embroideries 
now  exported  to  the  United  States  (in  1879  it  amounted  to  18,923,535 
francs)  as  compared  with  any  previous  year  (the  average  from  1864  to 
1878  was  8,943,352  francs).  I  also  notice  a  great  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  leather,  which,  with  an  average  annual  exportation  of  but 
361,857  francs  during  the  i)eriod  of  1864  to  1878,  in  1879  reached  the 
sum  of  874,462  francs.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  large  shipments  of 
patent  leather  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lausanne. 

The  falling  off"  in  the  exportation  of  watches  has  been  alluded  to 
above  in  the  language  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where 
it  is  shown  to  be  for  1879,  33.97  per  cent,  below  tlie  annual  average  of 
the  period  from  1864  to  1878,  although  increased  by  28.30  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  years  1876  to  1878.  :^ 

With  these  figures  before  us  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the  returns 
for  the  period  of  depression  in  the  watch  and  watch- works,  &c.,  exportation. 
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In  October,  1878,  the  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  even  indignation  in 
this  countiy  caused  by  a  remark  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  President 
Hayes  at  Toledo,  to  the  effect  that  New  England  watches  were  bemg 
sold  at  the  foot  of  the  x^lps.  If  the  feeling  of  surprise  or  indignation 
was  felt  in  certain  watch-making  districts,  it  did  not  extend  sufficiently 
beyond  the  members  of  the  trade  to  excite  general  comment  in  the  prin- 
<5ipal  papers  of  the  Swiss  press.  Judging  from  the  correspondent's 
refutation  of  the  President's  remark,  it  is  evidemt  that  he  was  led  into 
«rror  by  the  zeal  of  interested  parties.  As  the  speech  of  the  President 
is  reported  in  the  l^ew  York  Tribune  of  the  20th  September,  1878,  he 
did  not  claim  that  we  had  established  a  permanent  market  for  American 
watches  in  Switzerland,  but  in  alluding  to  the  signs  of  coming  prosperity 
he  spoke  of  our  "  even  having  gone  so  far^  as  to  sell  watches,  made  in 
Illinois  and  in  New  England  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  people  have 
been  making  watches  for  three  hundred  years.  It  is  evident  that  the 
allusion  was  to  exceptional  cases,  not  to  a  permanent  market. 

That  the  President  was  justified  in  his  remark  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  small  sales  of  American  watches  had  been  made  in  Switzer- 
land ;  at  the  time  he  spoke  large  sales  of  such  watches  were  being  made 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and,  among  the  number  sold  there,  a  good 
many  were  sold  to  Swiss  visitors,  a<jcording  to  the  statement  of  the  agent 
of  the  Waltham  Company.  The  President  is  likewise  sustained  by  the 
impartial  testimony  of  Sir  Horace  Bumbold,  at  that  time  British  minis- 
ter to  this  country,  who,  in  a  report  to  his  government,  says :  '*  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  fact  that  American  watches,  made  by  machinery,  are 
finding  their  way  even  to  this  country."  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  was  for- 
merly secretary  of  legation  here,  and  his  long  acquaintance  and  careful 
observation  render  his  opinion  particularly  valuable. 

I  am,  however,  more  concerned  in  showing  the  condition  of  the  Swias 
watch  trade  with  the  United  States  than  in  vindicating  a  remark  which 
^ave  no  reason  for  the  attack  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  correspondent  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  assertion  that 
more  Swiss  watches  had  been  sold  in  the  season  of  1878  to  American 
visitors  than  for  maiiy  years  past.  From  the  consular  returns  firom  1872 
to  1878,  for  the  years  ending  on  the  30th  September  of  each  year,  it  ap- 
l)ears  that  in  the  year  to  which  the  correspondent  referred  there  were 
fewer  watches  sold  than  for  any  previous  year,  except  1877,  and  that  in 
Oeneva  the  value  of  those  sold  was  129,153  francs  less  in  1878  than  for  the 
con'esponding  year  ending  September  30, 1877 ;  and  that  it  reached  only 
552,696  francs,  or  but  little  above  the  fourth  part  of  the  average  (2,094,327 
francs)  value  of  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  periods  from  1872  to 
1878,  both  inclusive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following : 


Years  ending  September  30— 


!  Total  watch  ex- 

gorCation  from 
witzerland  to 
I  the  United 
I     States. 


Francs. 

1872 18,200,108 

1873 12,202,816 

1874 i  11,770,578 

1875 9,870,902 

1876 5,977,070 

1877 3.477,985 

1878.... I  4,001.283 

Total 65,500,740 

Average '  9,500,740 


Increase  or  ^i^ 
oivaee  compan^ 
with  the  prece^ 
ing  year. 


Frwta. 

*-5.»:,2« 
-    432,24^ 

-I,8«.ar4 

-2.4M.0>^' 
+    K3.3W 


-14.1M.«5 


-  2.366.SS 
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The  iuaecnracy  of  the  statement  of  the  correspondent  as  ai)i>lie(l  to 
Geneva  is  even  more  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  following 
table  giving  the  above  statistics  respecting  tlie  watch  and  watch-work 
exportation  to  the  United  States  as  divided  among  the  consular  dis- 
tricts in  Switzerland : 


Consular  district  of 
Geneva. 


Years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30 — 


Total 
watch  ex- 
portatiuu 
tu  United 

States. 


Increase 
or  decrease 
compared 
with  preced- 
ing year. 


France.  Francs. 

1872 3,411.053  ; 

1873 3,flJ»7,4C2  —    313.501 

1874. 2,oH'2.'2hl  —    505,181 

1875 2,585,b70  —        6.411 

1876 ],73ft,07H  —    846,792 

1877 681.849  —1,057,229 

1878 1        552,696  —    129,153 

I ' 

Total 14,660,289       —2.853,337 

Average 2,094,327   ~^    476,392 


Consular  diutrict  of 
Basle. 


Consnlar  district  of 
Zurich. 


Total 
watch  ex- 
portation 
to  United 
Slates. 


Increase  Total       |     Increase 

or  decrease     watch  ex-  j  or  decrease 

compared        portation        compared 

with  previous   to  United   with  previous. 

year.        i     States,     j        year. 


Francs. 
14. 781, 230 
9. 040, 910 
9,  080.  324 
7, 136,  649 
4,  230,  267 

2,  790,  611 

3,  439,  732 


Francs. 


—  5, 720, 320 
-i-        39, 414 

—  1,943,675 

—  2»  906, 382 

—  1,  439.  656 
+       649, 121 


Francs. 

27, 825 

64,444 

97.971 

148,383 

7,725 

5,  525 

8,855 


Francs. 


+  86,61& 
4-  33,.5-.»7 
-f  50.412 
-140,  6,-i8 
—  2,200 
-f     3, 300 


30, 479,  723 


7, 211,  389 


—11,  321, 498  J        360, 728 


—  1,888,910 


51,532 


—  18,  970 


Fortunately  for  the  Swiss-watch  industry,  the  years  1878  and  1879 
show  a  steady  and  marked  increase  from  the  low  amount  exported 
in  1877  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  rivalry  of  American-made  watches,  and  to  the  past  depression  in 
trade,  the  American  consumption  of  Swiss  watches,  &c.,  in  1879  was  but 
6,292,098  francs  in  value  as  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  11,000,392 
firancs  in  the  previous  fifteen  years. 

mCHOLAS  FISH. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Berney  May  17, 1880. 
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CONTINENT    OF    EUEOPE. 

SITEDJEIV  AIVD  NORWAY. 

Sweden :  Tage. 

Statifltical  tables:  1.  Foreign  trade,  1876,77.  2.  Values  of  same  hy 
countries.  3.  Freights  earned  by  Swedish  vessels.  4.  Value  of  trade 
for  ten  years,  1868-77,  and  proportion  of  freight  in  Swedish  and  for- 
eign vessels.  5.  Cereals  and  breadstuff's  imported,  1876, 77.  6.  Same 
exported.  7.  Revenue  from  customs  on  imports,  1868 — 77,  and  amounts 

collected  at  principal  ports 1^ 

Christiana : 
commerce,  1879 :  trade  with  the  United  States ;  dullness  of  trade ;  tariff; 

.emigration;  lumber;  railroads 5,6 

'Gothenburg :    (Report  by  Consul  Oppenheim. ) 

commerce  and  industries,  1879 ;  imports  from  the  United  States 6, 7 

railroad  speculation 7,8 

labor  troubles ;  crops ;  freight  to  the  United  States 8, 9 

statements  of  declared  trade  with  the  United  States v 9 

statement  of  declared  imports  of  American  products  from  other  than  United 

States  ports 10 

statement  of  navigation  at  port  of  Gothenburg,  1879 11 

denhiark. 

Denmark :    (Report  by  Consul  Ryder,  Copenhagen. ) 

commerce ;  Danish  merchant  marine ;  agriculture 12 

report  on  harvest 12-14 

business  revival 14-18 

statements  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879;  trade  with  same,  1875-78. 
inclusive ;  vessels  and  tonnage  plying  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,  1875-78,  inclusive 18,19 

GERHIANV. 

Germany :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Kreismann,  Berlin. ) 

ommerce ;  agriculture  ;  tobacco  trade ;  manufactures  ;  mines  and  min- 
ing ;  salt  statistics ;  fisheries ;  woods  and  forests 19-26 

German  merchant  marine;  trade;  trade  with  United  States;  revenues  and 

expenditures Sife-S^ 

the  German  railways 29 

coinage ;  condition  of  banks ;  bank  notes 30-32 

population  and  emigration  ;  food  prices 33,34 

Oermany :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Lee,  Fraukfort-on-the-Main. ) 

agriculture;  crops;  climate;  labor 34-37 

manufactures :  cotton  industry ;  cotton  and  weaving  mills ;  bands,  twists, 
and  cord;  buttons  and  dress  ornaments;  silk  trimmings;  velvet; 

silks;  linen  cloth,  &c 37-41 

iron  and  steel ;  coal;  salt;  beet  sugar 41-43 

the  new  tariff:  soda;  grain;   leather;  live  stock;  tobacco;  cured  and 

prejiared  meats;  lard;  butter  and  cheese;  clover  seed;  copper 43-52 

exports  to  the  United  States;  American  trade 53,54 

German  patent  law 54,55 

quinine 56,56 

Ijuited  States  bonds  and  credit  56,57 
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bankin.u;:  Imperial  Bank;  co-operative  societies;   credit  societies;  con- 

snuie  societies 57-^52 

new  judicial  system G2, 6;J 

(Su)>]»]ement  to  Consul-General  Lee's  re]>ort.) 
manutactories :  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Heideiiheim  (Wurtemberg),  Chem- 
nitz, Culmbach,  Hamburg,  Zittan,  &c. ;  finances  of  same 63-65 

iron  and  steel  works :  Hamm,  Wilhelmshlltte,  Bochum,  Dohlen,  Bavaria, 

&c. :  finances  of  same 65,66 

mines :  Doi-tmund,  Haen,  Hartz  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  &,c. ;  finances 

of  same 66,67 

banking  institutions :  Lndwigsburg,  Achem,   Hofer,  &c. ;   finances  of 

same 6f,68 

miscellaneous  :  Leipzig,  &c. ;  finances  of  same 68 

statements :  operations  of  union  co-oi)erative  loan  societies ;  consume 
societies :  production  of  starch  sugar;  retail  market  prices  of  produce, 

November  1,  1879 69-73 

Aix-la-Chap<'lle :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Du  Bois.) 

commerce  and  industry 73, 74 

the  woolen  industry  :  knitting-yarns  ;  wool-carding 74-76 

stove  coal ;  chance  for  American  coal ;  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  industries ; 
chemical  factories ;  soap  industry ;  colonists ;  cigars ;  iron  industry  ; 

steam-boilers;  machinery  ;  needles  ;  leather ;  building  materials 76-79 

exports  to  the  United  States  ;  America  the  land  of  promise 79 

Barmen  :    (Keport  by  Consul  Stanton.) 

trade  ;  commerce;  general  re\iew  of  trade 80,81 

ammunition,  caps,  and  cartridges 81 

articles  of  art 82 

braidings,    bindings,    and  trimmings;   buttons  and  button  materials; 

dress  and  piece  goods 82-^4 

dyes  and  chemicals 84,  Br» 

hat-bands  and  ribbons 65 

metals  and  manufactures  of 85,86 

Bavaria:    (Report  by  Consul  Wilson.) 

labor  and  wages • 87-89 

a^cnlture :  wheat ;  rye ;  barley ;  oats;  hoj»  export  to  the  United  States. .      89-92 

wine  ;  hops 92,93 

imports 93,94 

Brake-Nordenham  :     (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Gross.) 

Brake :  navigation ;  exports ;  general  trade  ;  manufactures 94, 9& 

Nordenham 95,96 

Bremen  :    (Report  by  Consul  Grinnell.) 
commerce,  If^S ;  trade  with  United  States;  emigration  to  the  United 

States ;  total  iinj>ni-ts  from  all  countries 96, 97 

Breslau  :    (Report  by  Consul  Dithmar.) 

trade;  the  crops;  prices  of  grain 98-100 

the  new  tarifi'  and  tlie  importfltion  of  breadstufls ;  butter  export. llW 

products :  iron  and  steel ;  coal ;  zinc  ;  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  tobacco:  ilax 100,101 

manufact  ures :  linen  goods ;  cotton  ;  woolen 101, 102 

miscellaneous:  distilleries;  breweries;  sugar  factories ;  street  railways; 

savings  banks;  co-operative  societies;  city  government 102,103 

prices  of  provisions  ;  rates  of  wages 103,104 

Brunswick  :     (Repcnl;  by  Consul  Fox.) 

trade  and  industries  of  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Cassel 104-107 

beet  sugar  industry 107,  l(h 

statistics  ;  business  transactions  at  linen  and  drilling  markets,  Hanover, 
187S;  leather  markets,  1?*77,'78;  principal  importations  into  Magde- 
burg, Hanover,  and  Cassel,  1878 108, 109 

Chemnitz:    (Report  by  Consnl  Griggs.) 

exports  to  United  States,  1879 109,110 

Cologne  :    (Report  by  Consnl  Bullock.) 
commerce  and  industries,  1879  ;  trade  outlook  ;  American  trade ;  condition 

of  labor;  iron  trade 111,112 

statistics ;  wages ;  price  of  food  ;  exports  to  United  States,  1879 112, 113 

Creteld :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Harte.) 

silk  and  velvet  industry  ;  silk  goods ;  velvets ;  velvet  ribbons 113-115 

the  new  tariff 115,116 

atatistics  of  velvet  and  silk  industry ;  number  of  looms  employed,  1876-78; 

exports  to  the  United  States,  1875-79 116 
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Dantzic : 

statistics;  imports;  exports,  1878;  navigation,  1879 117,118 

Dresden :    (Report  by  Consul  Mason. ) 

trade  with  the  United  States 119 

Geestemtinde :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Schoenle.) 

«  commerce ;  navigation ;  industries,  1878, 79 ;  imports 119, 120 

imports  from  the  United  States  to  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven ;  sta- 
tistics, 1877,  *78 120 

petroleum;  statistics,   1877,78;    comparative  table,   1874-78,  imports; 

export  in  transit 120,121 

ex]K>rtsto  the  United  States;  statistics,  1877,78 121 

general  trade,  1878 ;  statistics 121 

miscellaneous;  wages;  fisheries;  wood  trade;  ship-building 122 

statistics;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 123 

American  imports  and  import  duties ;  petty  smuggling 123-125 

Hamburg : 

statistics  of  commerce,  1877, 78 ;  imports  by  articles 125, 126 

imports  by  countries;  recapitulation 127-129 

exports 130 

trade  with  United  States ;  statistics  of  imports,  1878 • 130-132 

sea-vessels,  arrival  and  departure,  1677, 78 133,134 

navigation,  1877, 78 135 

navigation  between  Hamburg  and  the  United  States,  1878 136 

emigration ;  nativity  and  destination  of  emigrants  via  Hamburg ;  8tati»- 

tics..-. 137,138 

Konigsberg :    (Report  by  Vice-Commercial  Agent  Saedeke.) 
commerce ;  ^ain  export,  1676 ;  statistics ;  trade  with  the  United  States ; 

navigation;  grain  trade,  1879 139,140 

statistics  of  trade;  imports,  1878 140,141 

exports;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 142,143 

Leipsic :    (Report  by  Consul  Montgomery.) 

commerce  and  industries,  1879 143,144 

Mannheim :    (Report  by  Consul  Smith.) 
condition  of  trade,  1879 ;  trade  with  the  United  States ;  details ;  the  oiops ; 

the  rhinderpest ;  miscellaneous 145-147 

Mayence :    (Report  by  Consular  Aj^ent  Heidelberger. ) 
vintage;  wine  trade;  statistics  £r  last  thirty  years;  present  prices ;  trade 

with  the  United  States 147-149 

Sonneber^ :    (Report  by  Consul  Winser.) 

industries;  trade  with  the  United  States 149^152 

wages,  &c 152,153 

the  legion  of  tramps 153-155 

hints  to  American  exporters 155,156 

the  new  German  tariff 156,157 

opposition  to  American  sewing-machines ;  art,  industry,  and  agriculture ; 

the  harvest 158,169 

manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves 159-166 

meteorological ;  statistics  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 106, 167 

8tettin :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Burckhordt.) 

trade  with  the  United  States ;  exports  to  the  United  States ;  general  com- 
merce and  navigation  167,168 

statistical  tables  of  imports,  1878 169-171 

same  of  exports 172-174 

same  of  navigation 175 

Wttrtembers:    (Report  by  Consul  Potter,  Stuttgart.) 

Continued  trade  depression;  trade  with  the  United  States;  importations 

of  builders'  hardware,  dbc;  feathers  and  hair  for  mattresses ;  wood  for 

tool-handles ;  glassware ;  small  machinery  for  farm  and  domestic  use ; 

jewelry;   American  watches;   stationery;  cutlery;   canned  meats; 

petroleum;  starch;  stoves 175-180 

agriculture;  the  gn^ie  crop  of  1879 180,181 

NETHERLANDS. 

Netherlands :    (Report  by  Consul  Eckstein,  Amsterdam.) 

commerce  and  industncs;  introductory  remarks;  crop  prospects,  1879; 
flower  roots;  bulbs;  the  grain  trade;  timber;  tobacco;  petroleum; 
diamonds 182-188 
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banks;  Joint  stock  companies ;  Bank  of  the  Netherlands;  rates,  &c.;  In- 
dia Commercial  Bank ;  new  loans  negotiated  at  Amsterdam ;  Ameri* 
can  securities ;  exchange 18d-19i 

the  North  Sea  Canal ;  statistics  of  monthly  traffic;  pablic.  improvements.  191-195 

statistics  of  trade  with  foreign  countries ;  navigation  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States,  1878  l»,19r> 

Rotterdam:    (Report  by  Consul  Winter.) 

the  grain  trade;  cotton;  tobacco;  beef;  pork  and  lard;  exports  to  the 

United  States 196-199 

navigation;  emigration;  imports  from  the  United  States;  statistics  of 
exports  to  the  United  States;  statistics  of  navigation  by  n»tionality 

and  tonnage;  navigation  by  countries 199-201 

Schiedam  and  VTaardingen : 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 201 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium :    (Report  by  Consul  Wilson,  Brussels.) 

depression  in  manufacturing  industries ;  a^culture ;  statistics ;  imports 

from  the  United  States 202-^y 

industries;  coal;  blast-furnaces;  steel;  rolling-mills;  manufactories....  205/2iti 

American  products  and  Belgian  manufactures • 206,2()7 

(Supplement  to  foregoing.) 
imports  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries ; 

statistics  of  Belgian  commerce 20S-211 

Antwerp :    (Report  by  Conshl  Steuart. ) 

explanation  of  tables;  increase  of  commerce;  statistics  of  trade 81^214 

navigation;  arrivals  by  flag;  American  vessels;  emig^tion;  exports  to 

the  United  States 214-217 

population ;  marriages,  births,  and  deaths;  improvement  of  Antwerp....         217 
triule  with  the  United  States ;  statistics  for  thi^  years;  grain  aad  flour; 

meat;  petroleum,  statistics,  1876-78;  resin;  spirts   of   turpentine; 

tobacco;  lard;  cotton 217-220 

exports;  commerce  for  nine  months,  1879 2^ 

statistics;  imports  at  Antwerp,  1878 • 221-231 

special  exports,  1878 2»l-239 

commerce  of  transit .«•  239,240 

navigation,  1879 241,242 

exports  to  the  United  States,  1877, 78 24:2 

navigation  of  American  vessels,  1878 24:1 

direct  general  imports  from  the  United  States • 243,244 

direct  general  exports 245,24<> 

navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  1878 ;  exports  to  the 

United  States,  1879 846,247 

GREAT  BBITAinr  AND  IRELiAND. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Badean,  London.) 

commerce  and  industries  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  1878  and  1879 ;  trade  im- 
provement ;  agricultural  productions ;  mines ;  navigation ;  imports ; 
exports ;  customs  duties ;  trade  with  the  United  States ;  revenue  and 
expenditure ;  population ;  emigration ;  education :  the  poor 247-2riJ 

national  debt;  Bank  of  England;  post-office  and  telegraph;  railways; 

exports  to  the  United  States 253-i>4 

summary  of  trade  of  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork. 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Dumferline,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry  ,(Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham, 
Plymouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Tunstall;  recapitulation  of  de- 
clared exports « 254-JtV» 

statistics  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  1878, 79 ;  increase  and  decrease ; 
summary ;  agriculture ;  area  under  cultivation ;  number  of  live  stock: 
mines;  coal  and  metals  produced,  1877, 78 ;  navigation;  principal 
branches  of  expenditure,  dbo ^ 267-271 

ENGLAND. 

Birmingham : 

exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 .•-..         271 

Bratfrord : 

exports  to  the  United  States  comi)ared  with  those  of  1878 272 
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Bristol :    (Report  by  Consul  CanisiuB.) 

trade  with  the  United  States;  effectof  American  competition  on  anrioult- 
nre  and  manufactures;  exports  to  the  United  States j  imports  from 
the  United  States;  steam  communication  with  the  United  States....  272-274 

decadence  of  American  shipping ;  imports  of  live  stock ;  British  V8,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  manufactures 274-278 

statistics  ofexports  to  the  United  States;  number,  tonnage,  and  nationality 
of  vessels ;  arrivals  of  American  vessels  at  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
during  last  twenty  years ;  cattle  fi:om  the  United  States  landed  at 

Bristol  and  Avonmouth,  1878, TO 278,279 

Falmouth:    (Report  by  Consul  Fox. ) 

Cornish  mines;  the  Pilchard  fishery ;  the  harvest;  navigation;  humidity 

.  of  the  air;  exports  to  the  United  States 280-283 

Oloncester :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Farrell. ) 

the  port ;  the  *^  wiping  out"  of  the  American  carrying  trade ;  imports  of 

timber  and  deals ;  imports  and  price  of  grain;  wages;  exx)ort  of  salt.  283-286 
Hartlepool :    r Report  by  Consular  Agent  Niilsen.) 

trade  with  tiie  United  States 286 

Hull :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Driggs. ) 

history ;  population ;  shipping ;  railways ;  average  health ;  death  rate ; 
suburbs;  public  buildmffs;  improvements;  the  river  Humber;  steam 
communication  with  the  United  States;  emigration;  quarantine;  cus- 
toms revenue;  fishing  vessels 287-291 

trade  and  manufactures;  mines;  agriculture;  wages  and  cost  of  living: 
foreign  consular  representation;  summary  of  business  of  Unitea 
States  consulate  for  past  year 291-294 

statistics  of  imports ;  navigation;  exports 294-298 

Leeds: 

exports  to  United  States 298,299 

Lilveipool :    (Report  by  Consul  Packard.^ 

trade    and   commerce;    navigation;    ship-building;    customs   revenue; 

docks;  foreign  animals ;  wharves,  &.c 300,301 

statistics  of  navigation :  general ;  classified  by  flag ;  from  1874-78 ;  ship- 
building from  1874-78 301-304 

comparative  statement  of  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1877  and  1878 ; 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported;  exports  to  United  States, 

1879;  comparison  of  total  exports,  1878,79 305-311 

London :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Badeau.) 

trade  and  commerce  for  1878  and  1879 ;  imports,  1878 ;  exports :  1,  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2,  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce : 
navigation.  1878 ;  by  countries ;  coastwise ;  exports  to  the  Unitea 

States,  187d ;  same,  1878, 79 ;  decrease  or  increase 312-320 

Manchester :    (Report  by  Consul  Shaw. ) 

review  of  trade ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 ;  wages  of  operatives 
at  Lancashire,  Oldham,  and  Blackburn  mills;  carpenters  and  masons; 
farm  laborers 320-323 

house  rents ;  retail  prices  of  provisions ;  English  taxes,  local  and  general ; 
factory  statistics ;  returns  of  textile  factories  for  Great  Britain ;  why 
Lancashire  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry ;  present  depression ; 
strikes 323-327 

American  beef  and  mutton ;  butter  and  cheese 327 

emigration 327-329 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne :    (Report  by  Consul  Jones.) 

commerce;  industries;  trade  with  the  United  States;  American  vs.  Brit- 
/  ish  agriculture;  iron  and  coal  trade;  statistics  oi  mineral  produce  of 
United  Kingdom,  1878;  coal  and  iron,  1877,78;  pi^-iron  manufac- 
tured ;  coal  used ;  iron  export ;  import ;  coal  produce  m  Northumber- 
land and  Durham ;  shipment  of  coal,  1877, 78 ;  total  shipment  of  coal 
and  coke  from  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Middlesborough,  1878 ; 
Tyne  (Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields) ;  wages  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  coal  mines^  <&c 329-334 

ship-building  and  shipping;  ships  built  in  United  Kingdom,  1877,78; 
ships  built  on  the  Tyne ;  cleared  from  the  Tyne ;  classification, 
1874-78 ;  import  and  export  trade 335-337 

imports  (exclusive  of  coal  and  coke),  coastwise  and  over  sea,  1878 ;  ex- 
ports; exports  from  Newcastle  and  agencies,  viz,  Sunderland,  Har- 
tlepool, and  Carlisle,  to  the  United  States,  by  quarters,  1878, 79 ;  price- 
list  of  exports ;  value,  1879 338-344 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Continued. 
Nottingham : 

exports  to  the  United  States 344 

Plymouth :    (Report  by  Consul  Fox.) 

commerce ;  industries ;  imports ;  navigation  ;  exports 345, 346 

Sheffield :    (Report  by  Consul  Webster. ) 
depression  of  trade ;  competition  of  American  manufactures ;  increased 
exports  to  the  United  States;  distress  among  woi king  classes;  emi- 
gration societies;  American  competition;  imports  of  American  food 

products i 346-341? 

statistics;  exports  to  the  United  States •• 348,349 

Southampton : 

exports  to  the  United  States 349 

Tnnstall: 
exports  to  the  I  rni  ted  States *     350 

Belfast :    (Report  by  Consul  Donnan.) 

trade ;  commerce ;  exports  to  the  United  Stat-es ;  imports ;  an  American 

house  wanted;  population,  &.c :)50-352 

Cork : 

exports  to  the  United  States ^ 352 

Dublin : 

exports  to  the  United  States 353 

Londonderry : 

exports  to  the  United  States 3^3 

MOOT LAND. 

Aberdeen :    (Report  by  Consul  Ramsay.) 

trade;  navigation;  population 354,355 

Dundee :    (Report  by  Consul  McDougall.) 

commerce ;  industries ;  jute  trade ;  linen  trade ;  paper  stock 355-360 

ship-building;  whale  and  seal  fishing;  statistics;  herring  fishing 360-362 

engineering  and  iron- working  trades ;  house  building ;  leather ;  boot  and 

shoe  making ;  marmalade  and  confectionery  making 362, 363 

imports  from  the  United  St.ates ;  fresh  beef ;  canned  meata ;  fish ;  joinery ; 

agricultural  and  horticultural  implements 363-365 

agricultural  depression ;  railways ;  statistics  of  trade,  years  ending  May, 

1878,79;  navigation:  statistics  of  shipping 365-370 

the  Tay  bridge ;  the  Fortn  bridge 370,371 

United  States  investment  companies ;  libraries ;  unemployed  in  Dundee ; 
savings  bank;  water  supply;  gas-works;  crime;  prison  aidsocietv; 
tramways ;  valuation  or  burgh ;  voters ;  health  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion ;  sailors'  home,  &c. ;  Glasgow  bank  liquidation ;  Scotch  bank 
shares ;  applications  from  Unit^  States  manufacturers ;  commercial 
and  scientific  journals ;  exports  to  United  States  from  Dundee  and 

Aberdeen 371-37^ 

Dunfermline : 

exports  to  the  United  States •^ 

Glasgow :    (Report  by  Consul  Cooper.) 

tr^e ;  industries ;  increased  exports  to  the  United  States ;  general  dull- 
ness of  trade ;  the  cry  for  work  and  bread ;  ship-building  on  the  Clyde ; 
sugar  imports;  general  exports;  imports  from  the  united  States; 
absence  of  American  shipping ;  statistics  of  trade  with  the  United 

States;  navigation;  tonnage 5?0-3'4 

Leith:    (Report  by  Consm  Robeson.) 

trade,  commerce,  with   the  United    States;  agriculture;  reduction  of 

wages;  emigration 3S4-^ 

statistics;  importe:  r^m^;  exports;  recapitulation;  navigation;  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States 3^6-391 

WAIaEfl. 

Cardiff:    (Report  by  Consul  Sikes.) 
trade:  transactions;  exports  to  the  United  States 391,392 
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FRANCE. 

Page. 
Fnoice :    (Report  by  Consnl-General  Fairchild,  Paris.) 

commerce;  navigation:  industries;  finances;  statistics  of  imports,  by 
countries  of  origin,  1877, 78 ;  by  articles ;  exports  by  destinations ;  by 
articles;    by  custom-honses;    diagrams  of  raw  and  manufactured 

articles  in  commerce 393-398 

trade  with  the  United  States ;  statistics  of  trade,  1877, 78 ;  recapitulation, 

1873-78 398-402 

naTiffation ;  tonnaee  between  France  and  the  United  States,  1878 ;  con- 
dition and  employment  of  mercantile  marine ;  fisheries 402, 403 

railways;  canals;  coal  mines;  metal  products;  wine  product,  1877,78; 
cider ;  alcohols ;  sUk ;  sugar ;  imports  and  exports  of  sugar ;  wheat 

product,  &c 403-407 

'       Bank  of  France ;  national  debt ;  taxes ;  budget,  1879 ;  proposed  budget, 

1880;  army;  navy 407-412 

miscellaneous;  electoral  statistics;  patents;  mint;  forests;  life  insur- 
ance; fire  insurance 412,413 

Bordeaux: 

commerce l 414,415 

Dunkirk : 

commerce  with  the  United  States ;  navigation 416, 417 

Havre :    (Report  by  Consul  Bridgland.) 
commerce;  navigation,  1878;  cotton;  wool;  coffee;  hides;  mm;  indigo; 
sngar;  petroleum;  wheat;  maize;  hog  product;  increase  in  naviga- 
tion ;  British  and  American ;  statistics  by  flag ;  by  countries 417-427 

La  Rochelle :    (Report  by  Consul  Catlin.) 
trade;  the  phylloxera ;  vintage,  1879 ;  spurious  brandy ;  American  wheat ; 

thepoit;  the  porcelain  trade *. 428-432 

statistics,  trade ;  navigation 432-435 

Lyons :    (Report  by  Consul  Peixotto. ) 

review  of  tne  sUk  market ;  frauds  and  undervaluation ;  remedy 436-441 

treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States ;  import  trade 441, 442 

tabular  statements,  exports  to  the  United  States ;  silk  goods  to  other  coun- 
tries, 1868-77 442,443 

statistics  of  silk  trade  from  1827-77 ,  444 

exports  of  silk  goods,  1868-77 ;  silk  goods  manufactured,  1876-78 ;  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk,  1875-78 ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 ; 

same^  1869-79;  official  quotations,  1878 445-447 

r^um/ of  silk  commerce,  1^8,79;  comparative  prices,  1876-^80;  same, 
1865-79;  sUks  received  and  conditioned  for  market,  1870-79;  trade, 

1873-79;  fluctuation  in  prices,  1879 448-451 

Marseilles:    (Report  by  Consul  Gould.) 
the  old  port;  the  new  port;  financial  embarrassments;  statistics,  imports.  451-457 

statistics,  exports;  navigation 458-462 

Nantes : 

statistical  tables,  commerce ;  navigation 463-466 

Nice :    (Report  by  Consul  Nesey.)    1878, 79. 

statistics,  commerce ;  navigation  « 466-470 

Paris  * 

budget,  1879;  receipts  of  octroi,  1877,78 470,471 

Rouen :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Rhodes.) 
trade  with  the  United  States 471,472 

SIV^ITZEBLAND. 

Switzerland :    (Report  by  Vice-Consul  Doerr,  Basle.) 

commerce;  industries;  ribbon  manufacture;  raw-silk  trade;  floret  spin- 
ning; wool;  dyeing 472-475 

watches ;  machinery ;  iron  trade ;  customs ;  railways ;  statistics  of  earn- 
ings  1 475-478 

Basle: 

exports  to  the  United  States 478 

Geneva :    (Report  by  Consul  Adams.) 
trade ;  industry ;  manufactures ;  trade  with  the  United  States ;  popula- 
tion ;  stock  census ;  area  of  productive  lands ;  exports  to  the  United 

States 479-481 

Saint  Gall: 

exports  to  the  United  States 481,482 

Zurich :    (Report  by  Consul  Byers. ) 
vintage;  food  prices ,... -•- 482,483 
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Alicante :  Pftg«. 

exports  to  tbe  United  States 483 

Barcelona :    (Report  by  Consul  Schenck.)    1878  to  July,  1879. 

trade;  commerce ;  importations  of  special  articles;  the  harbor;  statistics. 
American  shipping ;  Spanish ;  foreign  (exclusive  of  American  ana 

Spanish);  exports  to  the  United  States ;  coal  imported 483-486 

Cadiz : . 

commerce ;  navigation ;  exports  to  the  United  States 487-491 

Valencia : 

exports  to  the  United  States 491 

Malaga  and  all  Spain :    (Report  by  Consul  Quarles.) 

trade ;  industries  of  Malaga ;  commerce  of  Spain,  &c. ;  commercial  de- 
pression    491 

principal  exports ;  imports  of  American  goods ;  export  of  fhiit  to  the  United 

States ;  r^umi ;  distribution  to  American  citiee 49^-495 

commerce  of  Spain,  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands ;  statistics ;  general 

shipping 49&-49B 

agricultural  interests ;  raisin  crop;  the  phylloxera;  olive  oil;  wine;  sugar.  49&-600 

public  works;  railways;  population;  health..... 500^502 

Tarragona : 

exports  to  the  United  States ••• 502 

OIBRAI.TAB. 

Gibraltar :    (Report  by  Consul  Spragiie. ) 

navigation;  imports  from  the  United  States;  statistics  of  navigation....  502-501 

PORTUGAL. 

Fayal :    (Rei>ort  by  Consul  Dabney.) 

trade,  commerce ;  statistics,  trade ;  navigation 505-508 

ITAL.T. 

Italy:    (Report  by  Consul-General  Schuyler,  Rome.) 

foreign  commerce;  statistics,  1877,  ^78 ;  by  countries,  1878;  with  the  United 

States;  cotton  imported ;  trade,  1879 — .,.....*..  5(^^15 

navigation;  comparative  table,  1873^78 :  foreign  and  coastwise,  1877,78; 

mercantile  fleet,  1874-78;  shipwrecks 515-518 

agriculture • 518-520 

linances;  Italian  debt ;  debt  of  cities ;  the  currency ;  agio  on  gold,  1877,  78; 
same,  January,  1880;  railways;  posts;  telegraphs;  lotteries;  sav- 
ings banks;  emigration •.....•.•..  520-52S 

Florence:     (Report  by  Consul  Crosby.) 

agriculture;  phylloxera;  forests  and  trees 528,589 

commerce;  revenues;  miscellaneous;  general  remarks;  statistics;  ex- 
ports; cocoon  market 589-532 

Genoa:    (Report  by  Consul  Hazel  ton.)    1878,79. 

trade  with  the  United  States;  navigation 533-535 

improvements  in  Savona;  harvests,  1879;  exhibition;  wheat  from  the 
United  States;  duties  on  sugar;  statistics,  commerce;  exports  to  the 

United  States;  shipbuilding 535-539 

Leghorn :    (Report  by  Consul  Masi. ) 

commerce;  imports  from  the  United  States;  statistics,  commerce  with  the 

United  States;  navigation 540-547 

Messina:    (Report  by  Consul  Owen.)    1878. 

commerce;  navigation;  crops;  public  works;  agencies;  Syracuse;  Gioja..  547,548 

statistics,  commerce;  navigation 549-551 

Palermo :    (Report  by  Consm  Bayly. ) 

industries;  condition  of  Sicily;  population;  mineral  products;  railways; 

agriculture;  condition  of  the  consulate ..••.....  551-554 

statistics,  coipmerce,  1879;  same,  1877-79;  shipping;  exports  to  the  United 
States,  1879;  imports  from  same,  1877-79;  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  1877-79;  American  shipping — .  555-558 

MALTA. 

Malta:    (Report  by  Vice-Consul  Eynaud.) 

commerce;  American  tobacco;  petroleum,  «&c.;  exports;  navigation 558-560 
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AjiBtria-Hungary :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Weaver,  Vienna.)    1878/79.  , 

imports;  exports,  1876-^8;  balance  of  trade;  entry  duties;  source  of 

imports;  tariff;  exports  to  the  United  States 561-564 

nayigaiiou;  entry  and  departure  of  vessels,  1878;  by  nationalities;  mer- 
chant marine ;  movement  of  Austrian  vessels 564, 565 

post-offices;  telegraphs;  coinage;  internal-revenue  stamps;  budget  for 
1879;  public  debt;  vital  statistics  of  Vienna;  market  prices;  general 
remarks 565-569 

statistics,  commerce,  1878 ;  commerce  and  duties,  1877,  ^78 ;  exports  to  the 
United  States,  1879 ;  navigation  by  ports ;  by  nationalities ;  mercantile 
marine;  carrying  trade  of  same,  1879;  business  transacted  by  post- 
office  department;  by  telegraph  offices 570-578 

OREEGE. 

Greece :    (Report  by  Consul  Hancock,  Patras.) 

trade ;  commerce  with  the  United  States ;  shipping ;  general  trade ;  pub- 
lic works  579-583 

TURKISH  ElXiPIRE. 

Turkish  Empire:    (Report  by  Consul-General  Heap.) 

trade ;  commerce ;  lack  of  statistics ;  internal  coramnnication ;  condition 
of  Asia  Minor ;  imports  from  the  United  States ;  American  stei^ships 
wanted;  British  steamships;  navigation;  our  carrying  trade  in  for- 
eign hands ;  steam  ve,  sailing  vessels ;  projected  harbor  improvement 
in  Constantinople;  Roumauia;  Bulgaria;  trade  with  United  States..  583-587 

commerce    of  Constantinople;  statistics,  navigation;   trade  with  the 

United  States 587,588 

ROlJJXIAIiriA. 

Roumauia:    (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Stem,  Bucharest.) 

independence ;  territory ;  population ;  production 588-^590 

trade;  commerce ;  imports ;  communication 590-692 

finances ;  education  ;  laws  and  justice ;  conclusion 592, 593 

statistics ;  imports ;  exports ;  cereals  exported 594-596 

RUSSIA. 

Russia :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Edwards,  St.  Petersburg.)   1877,  ^78. 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country;  plague  in  south;  secret  societies 

affecting  commerce 597,598 

agricultural  tools,  &c. ;  American  vs.  Russian  agricultural  productions ; 

how  to  introduce  American  machinery 598,599 

statistics  of  principal  commodities  of  commerce 599, 600 

schedule  of  duties  on  importations 600-606 

telegraph  statistics,  18(30-76 606 

Azoff  ports : 

commerce;  navigation 607,608 

Nicolaieff: 

commerce;  navigation,  1878 609 

Odessa:    (Report  by  Consul  Dj^er.)    1878. 
trade;  commerce;  exparts;  imports;  cotton;  petroleum;  statistics,  com- 
merce ;  navigation 610-616 

Odessa  and  the  South  Russian  ports :    (Annual  report,  1879.) 
Odessa ;  the  Azoff  ports;  Nicolaieff;  extension  of  American  trade ;  duty  on 

machinery 616-618 

Mr.  G.  M.  Hoy  land's  report:  commerce  at  Odessa;  navigation  at  Odessa ; 
statistics;  commerce  at  Azoff  ports ;  Taganrog;  Rostoff;  Berdiansk; 
shipping;  commerce  at  Nicolaieff;  navigation;  comparative  naviga- 
tion of  South  Russian  ports;  totals  of  grain,  &,c 618-627 

Poland  :  (Report  by  Consul  Rawicz,  Warsaw.) 

navigation;  exports;  imports , 627-629 

agriculture;  banking;  railroads 629-635 

statistics;  imports,  1876;  exports 63G-640 
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Poland — Continued. 

Warsaw :  Page. 

industry,  1877;  town  and  government 640,641 

Kalish : 

statistics;  industry    641,642 

Petrokow : 

industry 642 

Lublin : 

industry , 643 

Radom .,         643 

Kielce 644 

Plock 644 

Lomza 644,645 

Siedlce 645 

Suwalki , 645 

recapitulation 646 

agricultural  produce  sown,  reaped ;   population ;  cattle  disease ;  sugar 

produce;  educational  statistics ;  price  of  food  in  Warsaw  market 646-649 

Reval :    (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Mayer.) 

increase  in  import  trade;  export  trade;  crops 649,660 

statistics;  imports;  exports;  navigation 651-6S7 

POLYl^ESIA. 

HAWAIIAN  ISJLANDS. 

Hawaiian  Islands :    (Report  by  Consul  Morton,  Honolulu.) 

commerce ;  industries ;  sugar ;  letteis  on  uon-ntilized  land  suited  to  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  &c 658-664 

rice  product;  other  products ;  coffee 664-666 

labor;  immigration;  education;  census;  revenues;  expenditures;  value  of 

real  and  personal  property;  public  funded  debt 666-672 

statistical  tables  of  commerce ;  with  the  United  States,  ISTS-'TQ 672-676 

SOCIETY  ISI.ANDS. 

Tahiti :    (Report  by  Consul  Atwater.) 

trade;  industries;  navigation  statistics.. 676,677 
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Paga 

Circular  calling  for  same 681 

Africa : 

Sierra  Leone 681 

America : 

Brazil:  Santos..... 682 

Australia: 

Victoria:.  Melbourne 682 

Europe: 

Norway:  Christiania,  Gothenburg, 683,684 

Sweden : 
Sundry  places 684 

Germany: 

Barmen 685-687 

Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the<Oder 688 

Breslau 688 

Chemnitz 689 

Cologne 689 

Crefeld 690 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 690,691 

Mannheim 692 

Nuremberg ....--. 692 

Stuttgart 693 

The  NeUierlands : 
Sundry  places 694 

Belgium : 
Brussels 695,696 

The  United  Kingdom : 

BaUymena,  Belfast 697 

Bradford 698-702 

Bristol 703,704 

Cardiff 704,705 

Ihindee 705,706 

Glasgow , 706 

Greenwich 707 

Nottingham 707 

Liverpool 708 

Newcastle 708 

France : 

Bordeaux  ^ * -- 709 

Rochefort 709 

Marseilles 709 

Nice 710,711 

West  of  France ^ 712 

Switzerland : 
Berne 712,713 

Spain : 
Barcelona^  Malaga 714 

Italy : 

Florence 715,716 

Leghorn * 716 

Palermo 716,717 

Rome 717 

Austria : 

Vienna;  Ische  and  Gratz 718 

Warsaw 718 
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lUlSCfililiAlVEOirS   REPORTS. 

Pftge. 
Austria :    (Special  report  by  Minister  Kasson.) 

Rroductive  Value  o'f  Laud  in  Austria 719,720 

China :    (Special  report  by  Consul  Lincoln,  of  Canton.) 

Cultivation  of  the  Susar-Cane :  sorghum ;  manufacture  of  rock  candy ;  de- 
tail thereof ;  distilling  process  of  same ;  grades 721,722 

The  Manufacture  of  Matting:  planting  the  grass;  weaving;  mate,  sails, 
&c.;  several  brands  of  dealers ;  looms  for  same;  drying;  shrinkage; 

particulars  of  manufacture 72^725 

Denmark:  (Report  of  lecture  by  Professor  Fjord;  translated  by  Consul 
Ryder.) 
Butter  Making:  ice-houses;  temperature  variations;  casks;  comparative 
differences  in  manufactures  thereof;  calculation  of  loss;  statistics; 
experiments  in  diiferent  ice-houses,  compartments;  how  to  prevent 
butter  from  ii\jur>'  by  heat;  artificial  cooling;  exhibition  of  same  in 

summer;  shipping  same;  markets.... i 725-7^ 

(Supplementary  report  by  Consul  Ryder.) 
Tne  Production  of  Butter  in  Denmark :  careful  analysis  of  the  subject ; 
imj)ortant  suggestions  to  butter  manufacturers;  experiments  re^ 
viewed ;  care  in  milking ;  fodder ;  heavy  milk ;  grass,  &c, ;  centrifugal 
system;  trials  at  Skagelse;  tub  system;  900  evolutions  per  minute, 
&.C.,  by  centrifuge ;  yield ;  fatty  substance ;  Danish  Government  pro- 
viding funds  for  developing  this  industry  733-736 

France :    (Historical  report  by  Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyons. ) 

Industries  and  Manufactures:  industries  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;  1793; 
view  of  the  past ;  trade  development ;  anarchy ;  labor  riots ;  '<  work 
or  death;''  tariff;  deluge;  6meute  and  result;  ruin  of  work;  new 
epoch;  ^' peace  and  labor;"  trade  and  prosperity;  language;  relig- 
ion;   mortality;    education;  agriculture;  railways;  manufactures; 

commerce 737-744 

water  supply,  past  and  present ;  silk  industry ;  instruction 744-746 

Germany:    (Translation  by  Consul-General  Kreismann,  of  Berlin.) 

The  German  Tariff:  complete  review  and  analysis;  det«iled  copy  of  act, 

approved  July  15,  ld79 74^750 

(Special  report  by  Consul  Potter,  of  Stuttgart.) 
Beet-Root  Sugar:  growth  of  the  industry ;  means  of  introducing  same  into 
the  United  States ;  analysis  of  manufacture ;  the  beet  plant ;  origin 
of  the  Industry,  1747 ;  its  development  and  success ;  danger  of  heat- 
ing ;  statistics  of  production ;  yield  of  Europe ;  great  advantages  for 

the  industry  in  the  United  States 759-765 

(Supplementary  report  by  Consul  Potter.) 
Beet-Root   Sugar  Machinery  and  Manufactories:   estimate  of  cost  for 
machinery,  d&c;  fitting  up;  capacity  of  100,000  kilograms  daily: 
also  500,000  kilograms;  statistics  of  working  power;  molasses  ana 

sugar ;  official  data  for  the  manufiBbcture  thereof 76&>771 

(Report  by  Consul  Fox,  of  Brunswick.) 
Beet-Root  Sugar  and  Protection  to  Employ^ :  the  production  i§  Bruns- 
wick; woridnf^  power ;  results ;  petition  of  industrial  establishments ; 
laws  for  working  manufactories ;  to  be  left  to  a  conunission  of  prac- 
tical men  771,772 

(Report  by  Consul  Potter,  of  Stuttgart.) 
Technical  Education :  royal  technical  high  school  university ;  values  of 
degrees;  the  building;  institution;  staff;  system;  polytechnic  and 
technical  divisions ;  simplification  and  improvement ;  technical,  com- 
pared with  the  poly  technical  course;  statistical  information;  pro- 
fessors ;  students ;  branches  of  study ;  attendance ;  nationalities  of 
students ;  ages ;  stipends ;  basis  of  degrees  compared  with  degrees  of 
the  United  States;  disparagement  to  the  latter  encouraged;  high- 
sounding  titles  for  effect,  in  Europe 773-7c^ 

(Special  report  by  Consul-General  Lee,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.^ 
New  Prussian  Orthography :  measures  to  uniform  spelling :  ministry ;  in- 
stitutions and  an  channels  used  to  establish  the  new  iorm 784,785 

review  of  the  subject;  past  and  present  orthography;  phonetic  prin- 
ciple; working  of  same;  hopes;  illustrations;  rule  books 785-73>d 
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Germany — Con  tin  aed, 

(Special  report  by  Consul-General  Lee.) 
Silk  Culture  in  Germany:  statistics  of  the  breeding  of  worms;  manufact- 
ure;   oultare  of  the  mulberry  tree;  first  silk  association;    gradual 
development  where  the  industry  flourishes ;  data  from  all  parts  of 

Germany;  total  value  of  trade ;  spooling,  &c 788-792 

England:    (Special  report  by  Consul  Jones,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 

The  Iron  Industrv :  review  of  the  trade  and  conditions  of  people ;  sta- 
tistics of  works;  furnaces,  &c.,  closed;  new  process;  ore  into  steel; 

statistics;  steel,  king;  steel  ships;  the  great  future  industry 792-797 

(Special  report  by  Consul  Shepard,  of  Bradfoi3.) 
The  Revival  of  Trade;  land  question;  patent  laws;  post-office  savings 
banks ;  revival ;  iron  industry*;  fluctuations ;  London,  the  great  money 
center;  New  York,  the  great  market;  increased  demand  from  the 

United  States;  England  and  America  in  industrial  rival^ 797-799 

Land :  value ;  farmers ;  past  and  present ;  why  the  bad  change  T  railroad  in 

Canada  to  help  the  JSnglish  farmer ;  what  to  become  of  the  farms . ..  799^801 

PatentLaws:  particulars  and  fees 801,802 

Post-Oflice  Savings  Banks :  principles  of  same ;  working 803,803 

Ireland:    (Special  report  by  Consul  Barrows,  of  Dublin.) 

The  Irish  Land  Question :  Ulster  tenant-right  custom ;  compensation  for 
improvement,  by  t'Cnant,  preceding  tenant,  and  for  change  with  good 
will ;  tenant-right  usages ;  poor-rate  element ;  tenant-right  legislation ; 

land  customs  of  Channel  Islands ;  condition  of  small  farmers 803-811 

Italy :    (Seven  reports  by  Consul  Crosby,  of  Florence.) 

Sundry  Industries :  American  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds :  Cultivation  of 

\^eat  Straw ;  and  manufacture  of  straw  goods 812-816 

How  American  Patrons  of  Art  are  Defrauded 816 

Borax  a  Substitute  for  Salt  in  Preserving  Butter 818 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Salt 819 

Steel  Rails 823 

Tariff;  general  and  conventional 825-833 

(RepdH  by  Consul  Grain.) 

Raw  Silk  Industry  of  Milan 835 

Mexicp:    (Special  report  by  Consul  Trowbridge,  of  Vera  Cruz.) 

Tariff  and  Contraband  Laws :  tariff;  advice  to  American  shippers;  revision 

of  laws 835-839 

American  vessels  in  ports ;  contraband  law ;  storage 840-^43 

PortugTiese  Possessions :    (Report  by  Consul  Newton.) 

Saint  Paul  de  Loauda :  trade ;  commerce ;  coffee ;  palm  oil ;  palm  ker- 
nels; peanuts;  wax^  rubber;  ivory;  cotton;  orchilla;  gum  copal; 
liconde;  native  provisions  exchange ;  public  works;  emigration....  843-860 
Russia:  (Report  by  Consul  Dyer,  of  Odessa.) 

Products,  Manufactures  and  Habits  of  South  Russia :  manufactures ;  habits 
and  customs  of  the  working  classes ;  of  landed  proprietors ;  loading 

ships;  currency;  ''backshish'' 850,856 

statistics  of  trade  values ;  shipping 856-857 

Switzerlaild :    ^Report  by  Mr.  Fisn,  charge  d'affaires,  of  Berne.) 

articles  sold  to  the  United  States;  values  of  total  trade;  comparative 

tables;  the  great  watch  trade 858-861 


